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THK I'Or.ITlCIANT, NO. VIII. 

THK RE AT. STUT-.'Vf.'TII (iF THK MI.MSTKRS CONSIDERED.—PROHABEE DI¬ 
VISIONS I\ THK CAHIYKT.— MR. AaIVLEV's K VUI.TS AND MERITS.—A 
VIKAV OF THE POSITION OF T”‘lIOl'SK OF LORDS* AND THK NECES.S1TY 
OF AVOIDl.NU A COI.IHSION BETWEEN THE TWO ASSEMBLIE.S.—THE 
PROBABLE TACTIC.S OF THE TORY PEERS, 

The world iK'cd not b, inforiuccl that tlic elections arc now over 
—and ail iBiiiioiiso majority of what are termed the pJirty 

ivlnriu'd lo the reformed House of Commons. Never had an Knglisli 
admi.'ii'-tratiuu a stroii^for body of supporters in the Neprescnt.itive 
As.scmhly. Never, llieiTforc, to the e)c of the superficial did an 
I'hiizlisli administration ap[)ear more powerful. But, examined a 
liUle eloser, wo shall find that what seems the cause of their stren<>th 
i.s not iinlikeiy (o he tlie caiisi; of their disunion. An overwlielining 
])re]H)nderai)ec of meiiihcrs are retuniod, en<,Higed to the most popular 
opinions, and the consideration of the most jiopnlar ojiinions is at once 
forced upon the government. Tlie Ministers nm every hazard of losinip^ 
the majoiity tl ey have obtained miles.s they consent lo embrace the 
])oliey lo which that majoiity are pledged. The consequence of this is 
an immediate discussion among the members of the Cabinet bow far to 
resist the .Movement, or bow far lo advance, with it. Ifad the ])ropor- 
lion of reforming members been less great, it is obvious that there 
might have been Jess disagreement among the ministers ;■ for the more 
Libera! would Jiave said to the morcl^onscrvalive—“ With this House of 
Commons we cannot carry popular measures to the extent we wish, and 
we arc contented, therefore, wilu*approaching lo the boundary that you 
would appoint.” The Conservative policy would have been embraced, 
and (lie very neco,ssity of securing a dubious majority would have made 
tlie (’abinct unanimous. .But the amazing strength of the liberal party, 
and the lengths to wliich they have carried their professions to their con¬ 
stituents, give one part of the Cabinet the couAigo to advance, as it 
strikes into the other moiety of the Cabinet the fear of proceeding. One 
says—“ W'e have now the power to forward the work of good govern¬ 
ment.” The other says—“ Things are gone too far, now is tlie time to - 
resist continued innovation with one it is the very moment to advance 
—vvitli the other to stand still. This, wo have cause to believe, is the real 
Jan .— VOL. xxxvii. no. cxlv. b 
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state of fecliiifr amonirst tlie ministers, (altliou^ perhaps, it is more easy 
t(' point out the conservative than llie progrclfiq^poliion,) and thus, as 
we commenced by sa\ing, tlieir seeming strength is the cause of their 
probable disunion. AW- will not take the question of the Ballot as an 
example; we fancy (despite ot mere popular rumours) that we shall 
find ail the niinisleis agreed to resfot that measure. So far there is 
little fear ot a schism ; too much importance has been attached to some 
equivocal expressions ot Lord John Jtiissell, and of a few immediate 
paitixans ot the ministry. The threat—“ If men are to be intimidated 
from giving tlicir votes, then, much as we dislike it, we must liave the 
ballot,” ought to be regarded merely as an electioneering mana-uvre. It 
simply means—“ It uc are not relumed o }iarlianicnt, vvi- will punish you 
with a new inlliction ot popular rights,” and, being safely returned, the 
excuse for dispensing with the Ballot will be—“ The bill has worked well. 
Let us wait.” Or, in other words, “ we are now in a majority, what sig¬ 
nifies further alteration In truth, it is imjiossible to disguise from our¬ 
selves the fact, tliat when ministers have spoken of the Ballot, it has not 
been as a boon to tlie people, but as a pimishnicnt to the Tories, A man 
of ordinary discernment may perceive, therefore, that tlie 'Uiiiimin rrlcs- 
iibus irre” are not likely to be kindled by any e-\traordinary fervour lor 
securing the Ballot, and that the intimidation which has not prevented 
the return of my Lord John Russell for Devonshire, will not be con¬ 
sidered sufliciently strong to warrant “ so dangerous an innovation in 
our constitutkmal customs.” 

But tl lore is a question that cannot bo blinked or delayed,—the 
question ol (’liiircb lb form ; and tlie degree and nature of tliat reform 
can seavcely be a matter of easy arrangement with the ministers. From 
the line ol conduct J\Ir. Stanley has adojited,—from the unbending 
haughtiness ot liis character,—and from engagements to the IJigh- 
church Party, stronger perhaps tlian those of any other English member 
of the II ousii of Commons, (save, it maybe. Sir Bobert Inglis,) it is 
difficult to imagine that he will l^tadily subscribe to the pecuniary 
emancipation ol dissenters and tlio diminished “dignity” oftiie hierar¬ 
chical sal.nies. The most obvious and the most imjicriously de¬ 
manded of all the ecclesiastical reforms (tlie ailjiistment of tithes 
only excepted) is, that the treasuries of the Established Cliurcli should 
only be sup()ortcd by its nieinbci.s. No reform short of this will 
satisfy that vast and intrepid body of men, the Dissenters of Enghand, 
who, by siding with tie people on political, have won their confidence 
on ecclesiastical matters.—so that not to satisfy tlie Dissenters will, we 
suspect, he not to salisty the people. But this species of Bcforni, 
however just and moderate, cannot possibly be agreed to by JMr, 
btanlcy:—tlie man who is jdedged to support the enormities of tlie 
Churcli ot Ireland, cannot shrink from advocating the petty grievances 
of the Ciiurcli Establishment of England. He wito thinks that the 
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Catholic majority should j>av the Protestant few in one country may be 
forgiven for asserting that the Dissenting minority should enrich the 
prepomleraling division of the Legitimate I'lstahlishmcnt in the other. 
AVe can conceive no r(;forin which Lord Brougluim would pro])ose 
from which it is not likedy that Mr. Stanley would dissent The latter 
gcMitlcinan stands, indeed, in a peculiar position ; he is oijiuilly dangerous 
as an enemy and a friend,—an admirable speaker, he is a bungling 
statesman; with great talents, lie has no judgment; no man debates 
better or legislates worse; clear, shrewd and penetrating in the House 
of Commons, he is blinder than a mole in the (Cabinet of K(. James’s 
or the councils of the Castlo at Dul^in. He detects e.very fallacy in an 
adversary,—he embraces every, 1 'under in a Ia\j?,—nothing can be 
Iiappier than his replies or more infelicitous than liis motions,—he 
hastens to commence and never calculates liow he is to proceed,—his 
Hills are brought into the House with a vast floiuisli of truuipels, they 
vanish in all the skulking obscurity of defeat,—ho cuniproinises tlie 
ministerial wisdom by rushing into a motion, and the ministerial dignity 
by as suddenly forsaking it. Vet this perilous frii-nd would be a terrible 
foe: be is the oiilv man on the ministerial henelies capable of rcjilyiiig 
to Peel. To take his rounsels from the ministry nould he an in¬ 
calculable blessing,— to transfer his voice to the opposition would be an. 
irreparalile inisforluiie. 

AVith tin's ciiiharrassing all\», popular questions become doubly 
dinicult to the government, and we are sure that tliere must arise 
nianv suh)ects hir consideration on which tlie ojiinions of Mr. Stanley* 
nill he in I he one scale and the e.xpcclation.s of tlie hliiglisli jicople in 
the other,—Lh^^ir of the hostility of the one, the evils of disajipointing 
the other 

And liercra new view of the political field forces itself upon us. 
Jt may he recollected that, in oj)position to the generality of our 
conteinporaiies, we insisted that the necessity of a cication of Peers, so 
far from being reinoM'd by tlie passing of the llctovm Hill, would 
become doubly iinjicrions by lliat event. U'e said, “If the ITpjier 
Chamber cannot agree w'ith this jirescut House of Commons, how can 
you hope that it will agree with the next t Are you afraid of a collision 
now i —be doubly afraid of a cellision tfu n ; at present there is one only 
ground ofdis]iule,—with j'our first Heformed Parliament there will be a 
hundred grounds, ’lake now, therefore, the ojiportunity when the 
apparent urgency of the case excuses all extraordinary measures ;■—pour 
into the U|iper JJou.se that necessary infusion of popular princijiles 
which will bring it into sympathy v\ith the r.,ovver;—make yoiir J’ecrs 
i^pareutly for the passing of one great national measure and the escape 

Yet the Tories have aifl'cted to consider the opinions of Lord lironghain .as more 
congenial witli the sentiments i)!' Mr, Stanley than lliose of any other Member in the 
Cabinet. It is easy to seethroiig|i their design in tins representation. 

n 2 
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from a probable revolution; but in reality, also, not for the temporary 
occasion, but lor permanent ends;—not for llie punishment of the Lords 
because lliey have resisted the people, but for their real safety because 
they should harmonize with the people.” 

Our reader will perceive that we were right; the necessity for a 
creation of I’ecrs remains unaltered.^ Consider the Church Reform, the 
Taxes on Knowledge, the Abolition of Shivery, nay, the minor points of 
the opening the Last India Monopoly, and repealing the Rank Charter. 
Is it likely that, on these questions, the Tory majoiity of the Peers will 
yield to the liberal majority oi the Commons ? It would be madness to 
expect that Ihighind should once more witness the extraordinary spectacle 
of a monarch bcse^'ching the majo-ity of his licredita'y counsellors,— 
to v\alk, amidst the bootings of a derisive people, out of their own 
legislative assembly, and the haughty succe.ssors (not, alas! de¬ 
scendants !) of the IS'orman dictators of the third ilenry, preferring the 
prayer of llieir Royal Master to what they solemnly asserted they 
holieved the dictates of their conscience, the safety of the constitution, 
and the prospeiity of the country;—that humiliating spectacle cannot 
again occur, the disgrace of it was loo foul, and the ludibriuni too 
gailinir. As vain woidd it be to expect that the. Peers, aware of the 
danger of being (riuinjihant, would silently submit to perpetual defeats. 
Would relinquish their immense majority over the Ministers they hate 
with all the bitterness of a hostile perty, and all the vengeance of an 
insulted order,—.and that tlie prudence, which never yet contiolled a 
poweiful bodv, will make them vote against the bias ol their opinions 
and agiiiiist the urgin of their jiassions. A corporate- body is not like 
one man,—it is not equally open to the view of its own interests: the 
heat of par(\, tin! contagion of example, the force of pumbors, will 
always ^tir it up, even in ojjposilion to a prudent or a selfish policy. Hie 
“ verbal fallacies ” will decorate the cause it adopts,—it will be foolish out 
of “ a sense of duty,” and fall, by the hands of the people, from “the 
noble resokitioii to combat for its rights.” 

^Ve arc suie that the justice ol these remarks will be commonly ac- 
knowledg'‘d ; and if so, our policy was right,—and for the sake of the 
Peers tlieinselves, the necessary creation of new Peers should liave been 
made long since,—are absolutely required now. 'lo the ministers them¬ 
selves, the want of harmony betwe ri tlie two bodies must present diffi¬ 
culties alriKjat insurmountable, and must be a new source of probable 
disunion in the Cabinet. For, on the one hand, is a House of Com¬ 
mons ail but unanimous, jiressiiig on for measures tlie most popular; on 
the other, a House of Lords, dark and low'ering, and eager to inflict an 
instantaneous death, or, at least, a txrannical mutilation, on the first 
popular bill that is ushered into their assembly. What a dilemma for;^ 
government!—the bill tliat pleases one body must offend the other.\ 
Kvcry^Hcw motion will carry in itself the seeds of a fearful dissension 
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Rvery popular benefit will contain the probability of a convulsive stru>;;;Ie 
with the privilciTcci order. And this muat occasion ciuUoss disputes 
among the members of the government;—there ini(xt be some among 
them who, in every new measure, will look to the Peers, and others wlio 
will consider rather the Commons. 1. .t different ends !—The poles 
themselves arc not more asunder I Tlic peojile, loo, have cause to he aji- 
jirehensive, because, with such a House of Lords, ilie policy of the less 
po[)ular part of the Cabinet becomes of, periiaps, preponderating iniluenee ; 
—it may also appear, in the eyes of a ministry (who always must he more 
conservative than a people), the wiser policy to lean to. Thus, supposing 
tiie Peers remain at variance with the people, there will be a general 
suspicion tliat cacli jiojuilar bill intiL.J^uced into tlie House will be but a 
delusion ; tliat, passing into llie next stage of deliberation, it will be as¬ 
suredly frittcreil from its clllciency; that tlie sp,^'iiig found will never de¬ 
scend to the mouths that are thirsting for tlie stream—but 

-“ flu“ir cu’.TiMits turn awry. 

And lose tlie name ofactiuii.'' 

And this suspicion itself is an evil of no inconsiderable magnitude. 
Will'll the peojde distrust, even good becomes soured to them--benefits 
are derived from uiiwortliy motives ; the most necessary delays exaspe¬ 
rate them, and every unavoidable obstacle seems to them to have been 
artfully arranged on jnirpose to thwart tlieir reasonable desires. How, 
with such a House of Lords, can tliat state of popular suspicion and its 
consequent evils be avoided t 

Thus, then, wlieii wc begin somewhat carefully to examine the real 
strength of the administration, we find tliat it is not so firm as it 
a[)ppars—and that we have jiroved what we have set out by saying, 
viz., that the very strength of its majority in the Commons may he the 
cause of its weakne.^s in the Cabinet—it is probable that, ere long, 
some of the present component jiarts will be separated from eacli other, 
and, by tlic laws of polilical gravity, a few fly off to fhe natural afliiiitios 
of Toryism, a few remain attaclied to the stronger allractioiis (suited to 
their several qualities) of office—of pojiularity—of party sjiirit—or of 
liberal and conscientious principle. 

In the above remarks, which relate to views that the daily Journals 
have of late entirely neglected, w’e have not the remotest wish either to 
call up new grounds of popular demand—of public disquietude,—or to 
embarrass the Administration. Put we liave desired only, in reemring 
to the obvious necessity of liannonizing the two *Legislalive iissemblies 
at present so discordant, to anticipate, as is the duty of a jirudent 
speculator on State-alVairs, a most important question which must 
sliortly be agitated, and wliich ouglit to be adjusted previous to a 
collision, and not subsequent to it;—in tlie former, it is an evil wisely 
remedied: in the latter, a blunder clumsily repaired. And it is also 
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our wish, in speaking of those difficulties under which tlie ministry 
labour, and whicli, in tlic general intoxication of an election, so fa¬ 
vourable to liberal principles, have been somewhat overlooked, to prc])are 
the 2J«f>ple for accidents it is for tlieir interest to foresee; for by 
continuing to insist on tlie great reforms for which a I’arJiamentary 
reform was recjuii’ed, they will give strength to the more liberal part of 
the Cabinet, and, in case of a division, will retain tlieir friends in office, 
and lose oidy the support of the lukewarm. The ministry must be 
supported by the jjcople, because, if the neglect them, it is to 

the aristocracy they will lean. 'I’lic ministry must bo su2»ported, but in 
case, of a schism, lohat jutrl of the ministry {■ tliose who advise mea¬ 
sures popular with the Commons, 'or. those who co' nsel motions ae- 
ceplable to tlie Peers.' Jf it should come to this alternative, let us 
rather brave the liostiiUy of the Secretary for Ireland as an orator, 
than consent to his 2>rojects as a statc'snian. 

One word more upon a subject (which forms the link between our 
foreign 2>olicy and our domestic), before vve turn from all’.iirs at home 
to those abroad,—tlie Dutcli war. It will, in all likelihood, he on 
this ground that the 'I’ory Lords will form their first ground of attack on 
the Ministry: it will be tlicir evident taclies not to delay their division 
against the (jovernment for measures of home 2)olicy more popular in 
the country; tliey will jirobably, on the first onset of the Parliamentary 
compaigii, condemn hy tlie votes of liieir majority the conduct of the 
(foveruinent and the continuance of the war. What would be the 
luiavoidahle result of such a vole? On the one hand, tlie Oovcrninent 
must either resign or be remodelled; on the, other, they must throw 
themselves on tlie Couimons, and sujijiort their power hy a counter vote. 
Either alternative, liow dangerous to the quiet of thi' country ! If 
the first, the Ministry are shaken—iierluqis dissolved; if the last, tlie 
House of Lords is at once in open collision with the lle[iresentutives of 
the People. In all lioneslv, and with sincere respect, we ask the Ministers 
if they can foresee this choice of evils, and not endeavour to 2»revent it 
while there is )., l time ? “ Content the 2>eo2)lc, and manage the nobles— 
in that oae maxim lies the secret of a wise Government;” such is the 
observation of Machi^vel in one of his hajipiest 2>assages. Tliere is hut 
one mode, at tliis day, of “ managing ” the nobles of England; they 
must he brought, hy a con.servativ admixture of enlightened men, into 
Buhscrihing without danger, because without a struggle, to “ the content 
of the 2>eopl(’.” 

From these considerations, we now turn to indulge in a few remarks 
upon the aspect of affairs abroad. 
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THE WAR—THE CONDUCT OF OUR OOVliRNMENT DURING THE CONFER¬ 
ENCE—THE CONDUCT OF non,AND—Til REASONS FOR OUR EXPEDI¬ 
TION TO ANTWERP—OUR POSITION NOW TH T ANTWERP IS TAKEN. 

• 

No change lias jmssod over tlio spirit of our liiiios since Swift, 

by tlie witly fabriciUion of Trior’s journey to Tans, tliouglit it neces¬ 
sary to prepare tlie |iublic mind for that lernlile calainiiy —a peace. 

John Bull was then, nuleed, what the author of (inllii^cr deseribes 
liiin—a liot-headed, hullyinu^ kind of fellow, with both hands in tlie 
pockets vvliieh he was always ready t(» empty (o stislam liis honour, as 
lie called it, and support his (piarrel, which was (^4'uerally .speaking) 
somebody olse’s tpi.irrel, into which lie jioked his imjiertinent nose, 
bwaggcnngand swearing witli all (he piirse-proiul, jilcthorie iinpudenco 
of 11 gentleman better fed than lauglit “that he would break the jtcace 
if lie liked it, for he had jileuiy id'money to iiay lor tlie moudiiig of it.” 
U lio, in tlie name of Trovideiice, would trace any identity helwcen the 
ruhicund, jolly, and listieulling ghost ol llngland’s ancient peculiarities, 
and her present thin, and spare, and careful-lookmg (jieimis, who turns 
uj) his eyes, and locks up his luneau lU, the very mention of “ war,” 
which he vows to God it is ipiite imjiossihle that he can pay for? VVdiat 
is it to him, says he, if the Toles are niassacri'd, or the (iermans en¬ 
slaved ? Toor cre.aturc! he has no July lor any tilhcr calamities than 
his own, and how .should Iks ? Has he not borne the world’,s misfortunes 
on his shoulders—has he not hied for other people, and jiaul fur other 
jieojile long enough—getting more kicks than halfpence -meeting with 
nought but ingratitude and injustiee; and wliat can he exjiectcd from 
him now?—aie not Ids lands lull deeply mortgag -d—lias he not been 
borrowing, and giving bmuls and lulls, which some jieojile c.ill his own 
post obits, (leeuimg they can never he jiaid hut by his deatii ? Then, 
is not his whole liousidiold out of order—has he not got an o,\travagaid, 
good-ibr-littlc chaplain, wlio is always teasing and stjuee/iiig at his 
birmers* leatlier ^jmrses ?—and lias he not got a hanker, who insists 
Ujion keejiing all Ins money concerns secret trom him—so that he never 
knows how much ready cash he has, and is always e.xjioscd to the 
risk of h.aviiig lus drafts dishonoured ?—and has he not liad a 
set of stewards, an infamous cornijit set of stewards, wlio declared 
they had a right to manage Iiis estate, and expend lus revenue, 
without any leave, or permission, or autlioritv Iroin him,—saying 
that he had no business with ilicir ajijiointment, for th.'it they hail 
ajipointed themselves for the last two hundred yeai’s at least, and 
that, therefore, they had a clear and decided, and not to he disjinled 
vested interest in the receiving and }>a\ing away of his property? 
Ay; certes, jioor .lohn lias gone though a great deal—ami what is 
even worse—he, hast got through a great deal—so that there is little 
marvel that he is nervous, and (juerulous, and fidgety, and miglitdy 
given to economy and calculation—Lord bless us—The Homan lads, 
who learnt to divide a farthing into a hundred pieces, were notliing to 
him. It is no marvel all this, and more the pity; hut the diiliculiy we 
have always to guard against, when our rum has been commenced by 
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one extreme of comliict, is, that it bo not comjiloted by anotlier. It 
follows not as a matter of course, because an extravagant readiness for 
war is pernicious, that security lies in an avaricious appetite for peace. 
We have idly—madly interfered with foreign affairs in past times; this 
forms no reason for totally neglecting them now. 

They who have an exaggerated fear of things proceeding to extre¬ 
mities deprive themselves of one of’ the most ])owerful means by which 
.such a calamity is averted, viz.—the fears of their enemies. They who 
adopt the dctcrniinatioii never to lake up arms, excej)t when the very 
Palladium of the stale is in danger, contend under every disadvantage, 
and must be altogcthi'r ruined l)y defeat. If anything could justify our 
(.Jovernnnmt’s culpa])l(! mdifl'crence to Poland—its tame defence of 
Germany—and the kind of undeivhand, pettifogging evasion of the laws 
which has dislingnishcd its policy in respect to Poit’igal—it is the 
raven croak that burst forlli at the sight of the shadow in the shape of 
war; the Tory lanienbition, when the arms of France and England 
were seen united togctlior. “ War, war, w'ar,” resounded on every 
side; fora moment nobody slojipcd to look and consider what this 
bugbear really was. One iniiacli! succeeded another. The eiU of 
London protested its poveity; Lord Veridani displayed his cloijuence. 
It was a strange thing, it was an awliil thing, it was a wicked thing, 
it was a whiggish tiling—nay, there was even r.idiealiMn about il, 
for our fleet was sailing in coinpanv with that of the tn-eolonred 
flag—and we wore about to assist thoMi ri'bellioiis rascals, the Jlel- 
gians, against the exeelloni, eoneiliatory King of tiie Dutch. Tlie 
cntliiisiastie admirers of the economic.d, jK'ace-loving l\Ir. Jhtt were 
astounded at the uailike waste tlnil was about to be made of men 
and money. Poor soiihs! ibey could not bear to sec Eui'ope deso¬ 
lated by a war similar to that they had so utterly discountenanced! It 
was a crying shame to think of (.)ld England being again called njioii 
to fig'ht the battles of llie CVnilinent. 'I’lie cry wsms disgusting as coining 
from tliem, though the fact was startling in itself; and not the less so, 
for the long tram of protocols by which this sudden explosion of 
energy was prejiared. Wk viewed this oveni, neither quite prepared 
to approve a proccealing which seem''d loo violent in its execution, be¬ 
cause not complete in its result; nor yet allogellier willing to jironotincc 
it unjustified Ity ciiciunstanecs, and sure to be a failuic. As far as 
Antwerp is com erned, the impregnable citadel is now tal;en, and Gene¬ 
ral Chassf—the paragon of Unlch chivahy—has surrendered without a 
wound! Put the cajilure of the citadel of Antwerp, in bringing us one 
step nearer to the end—mahes us cast our eyes more attentively back 
to llic origin—of the war. And, in considering what is to be our next 
measure, we revert once more to tue plots and policy of the (’onference. 

The poor (Conference!—it died hlnnderingly as it had li\ed ; 
and a sorry creation it was! Duplicity here—uncertainty there—a 
variety of j/'irties having different views, all professedly united and 
anxious for the same objeets: disagreeing when ajiart—meeting for the 
purpose of agreement, and compromising the wishes of each in order 
to procure the consent of all,—was it likely—was it possible—ibat any. 
thing like a fixed and determinate course of ])olicy should be pursued 
by a body so weak, so irresolute, so divided I No; vvbat was likely to 
be the case was the case:—a perpetual change in language, and a 
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decided rupture in action whenever the parties were called upon to fulfd 
the promises or threats which they liad made witli di/Terent intentions. 
Our own Government, we fear, is liable to one charjfe, and that a 
weighty one, throughout tlie whole of these transactions: never to have 
determined exactly what it was desirous to <! True, we had an object 
before us—at least so it was said— feace; but is it possible to 
trace anything like the workings out of a determined plan in the course 
which we pursued in order to obt.dn that peace? Now we allowed the 
Ihinrc of Orange to declare that we were favourable to claims which 
the J^(^lgian nation had publicly denounced. Now we interfered to pre¬ 
vent the success of his arms to which the Belgian nation seemed quietly 
to submit. At one time, we ajiparently made up our minds to force upon 
Belgium the conditions to which Holland had agreed. At another 
lime we persevered in our resolution to force upon lloiland the terms 
to which Jh.'lgiurn had been made to assent. We do not say that circum¬ 
stances did not, in somewise, account for tliisi conduct. Wo admit 
that there wanted the fixed resolution of a master-mind to control 
circumstances. If we,—as the parties most interested,—had decided 
originally iqion any one course, and insisted, without stirring one step 
from our ojiinion, upon that course being ado])ted, neither France on the 
one side, nor Prussia on the other, nor the King of Holland, nor the 
Government of Belgium,—the first obstinate, the latter insolent,—would, 
or could have resisted the fiat we pronounced to them. JJut we have 
accommodated ourselves to this dillicully, and accommodated ourselves 
to that (liHieulty; and in endeavouring to jiursue a jiatli in which no 
obstacles were to be found, have gone at every step iartlier into a laby¬ 
rinth in winch obslacle.s suirouiid us on every suh;. Our two main 
faults were, favouring the election of Prince Leopold, and changing 
(after once adopting them) the Fighteeii into the Twenty-four Articles. 
In respect to the first, there is no folly so great in politics as to seem 
to gain an advantage wlierc no advantage is really obtained. Why 
did not we think of this liefore we set the statesmanlike Lord Ponsonby 
on intriguing to procure “ our Gieat Pensioned” the throne of Belgium ? 
In fi.xing upon the Sovereign of that country the title of prel 6 t of England, 
we forced upon him the necessity of becoming tlie servant of France. W'g 
nominally connected ourselves more closely with the cause of Belgium, 
l)V the very act which, in re.ality, tended to separate ns from that cause. 
W'e jilaced ourselves, and we jilaced Leopold iiimscif, in a false posi¬ 
tion, of which wo have already experienced some of the dioadvantages, 
blit not yet got through lialf the ddliculties. 

As for the change from the Ligliteen to the Twenty-four Articles, it 
was wrong iiecause it was a change ; a change not snlTicicnt to do much 
benefit to Belgium, if Belgium had before been seriously aggrieved, .and 
yet suflicient to give Holland a kind of jiretcxt for not acceding to it. 
Bcside.s, though the difference betw'een the Eighteen and the Twenty-four 
Ai tides is slight, the difleieuce in consideration anil moral power—that 
which should be the great power of all arbitrators—between those who 
abide by what they have once declared irrevocable, and those who swerve 
in the slightest degree from what they had pronounced irnmulablc,—the 
diflerence between staliility and instability, certitude and incertitude, 
in persons placed in the situation of the Conference, is beyond all 
calculation. The word “irrevocable,” once abandoned, was from that 
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moment impotent and ridiculous ; and, ad it always happens, an act of 
violence became necessary in order to maintain a feeble character. 

But let us observe, that in neither of these cases which allix a reproach 
upon our conduct, is there to be found much excuse for that of the Dutch. 
Tlie King of the Netherlands could hardly complain of our abandonment 
of Ills son, since be himself actually refused to consent to his nomination : 
while the Twenty-four Articles vvlikli he refused are so nearly similar to 
the Eighteen which he accepted, that the Belgian Government ob¬ 
tained tlic credit for conceding to, and the Cabinet of the Hague showed 
an inconsistency in resisting, them. The reader remembers the old- 
fashioned weather-glass, in which there were two little fiffiires who 
alternately appeared and vanished, — from the construction of the 
machine they could not appear together. Such a machine has been the 
Conference; and auch dignified iittle puppets liave been the two puis¬ 
sant sovereigns of Holland and Belgium. One was sure to he all 
concession ,md comphusance, when the other was supposed resolved 
not to concede ; then, again, as this advanced a little, that receded. It 
would seem as if the jiiginy creatures felt proud of obtaining attention, 
and were resolved not to sink by good sense into insignificance. More 
especially that excellent King William—a waiter upon Providence—^an 
expectant of some lucky chance—throughout the whole of this inter¬ 
minable ullair, 1ms been peculiar for the giace with which lie has changed 
from civility to severity, when bis neighbours have by chance shown a 
disposition to be reasonable. Thus it was curious enough to see tlie 
sudden start of the Dutch Cabinet, when, after the note of the 30tli of 
June, it had seemed to invite a negotiation which it knew the then exist¬ 
ing administration in Belgium would decline. It was singular enough 
to see the sudden start of the Dutcli Cabinet—the change from the 
polite desire to do everything which wms agreeable, to the stern resolution 
to insist upon the irmiediate execution of its precise wishes, when, by a 
change in the JJelgian Government, those difiiciiliies in the way of an 
arrangement were smoothed away which King William had so cordially 
expected to encounter. Poor Monsieur Van Zuylen!—all tliose pretty 
professions of good will and a desire to oblige, which had been so jiro- 
pjtiously lisped forth, were to be at once abandoned for tlie haughty 
tones of dignified remonstrance and defiance. M. de Talleyrand smiled, 
—Lord Palmerston twitched liis whiskers,—and this marvellous mysti¬ 
fication was denounced in a new protocol; whicdi, in a paraphrase of 
astonishment, declared that, just at the moment when it was least to he 
expected, a manifesto Imd been launched against the confiding Con¬ 
ference. But the confiding Conference avenged itself in protocol 70;— 
only think, reader, of the miraculous industry by which seventy protocols 
have been achieved! Protocol 70 (which though, after the genius 
of such pioductions, tolerably lengthy, may he recited in a few words) 
contains the proposition of France and England; first, that Belgium 
should he liee, from' the 31st of January, 1832, of the arrearages of the 
debt; secondly, that if the Belgian territory be not evacuated by the. 
15th of October, Holland should be inflicted with a weekly penalty of a 
million of florins levied on the arrearages due from the Slst of January, 
1832, and afterwards on the capital of the defbt. The plenipotentiaries 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, consented to the first proposition, hut 
declared they had no instructions (the ordinary diplomatic language) 
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111 respect to the second—although, if France and England should 
unite m any measures of force, to such measures they—the ministers 
of these states—were authorized to declare that their Government 
would not consent. A gentle proposition too was at this time made 
to refer the ultimate decision of the coui ^e to be adopted to the 
court of Berlin. This courteous proposition was refused by France and 
England, and the measures whicli have -since been carried into execu¬ 
tion determined upon and announced. 

No one can doubt tliat decided measures of some sort were become 
necessary, or that the seventy protocols were to be doomed to ridicule 
everlasting. Whether the measures adopted were the best, or whether 
measures of that kind need have been necessary, is another question, 
winch involves not only the conduct of rius administration, but of that 
which had preceded it. But tlie result of a decided stejkin affairs ought 
to be their decision; and the fault which we find with that now made 
is, that with the Citadel of Antwerp already taken, Abe subject in dispute 
is as far from being advanced as before Marshal Gerard crossed the 
frontier. The inept conduct of the Belgian chamber, which vindicated 
its character for insolent insignificance to the last, is another circum¬ 
stance, which, in involving a great principle,—that of interference,— 
tends much to the embarrassment of alfairs. But whatever may be our 
speculations as to the future in referring to Ihepast—we should only be 
looking at half the question if we looked at the expedition against 
Antwerp as a matter by itself. It resulted not only iroin the state of 
Belgium, but from the state of France; and it did not happen to be 
simply a question with us, as to vvlietlier we should have recourse to 
hostile proceedings m conjunction with France, hut whether we should 
do that or allow France to enter Belgium without our concurrence! 
The only condition on which the Duke de Broglie would accept the 
government was, that of the entry of the French troops into Bel¬ 
gium. We were called upon to assent to, or to oppose this entry. 
It was insisted upon by no military conqueror, by no warlike genius 
—but by a] minister of peaceful habits—by a man anxious for peace. 
The long state of suspense and uncertainty in which France, by the 
agitation of this Belgian question, had been maintained, made it a matter 
of urgent necessity to a new administration to commence with some¬ 
thing like an appearance of decision. 

TJic administration of the Duke de Broglie was the best, if not the 
only guarantee for repose in France ; and with repose in France must 
be mure or less connected tlie tranquillity of this country. Tliat we 
were favourable to such an administration, ami anxious, if possible, to 
secure its accession and stability, was one of the causes, no doubt, of 
the policy our Government pursued, and a course which we are not 
willing to find fault with. Indeed, it is no marvellous or difficult thing 
to find fault; and though tliere is a mystery and an awe in those red 
boxes, and those long and gloomy passages, and those at once smart 
and solemn clerks of the fureign-ofiice which rather impose upon tlie 
uninitiated ; yet there springs up a courage with criticism which enables 
us to say, tliough our present minister is able and clever—cleverer and 
abler tlian most of his predecessors—yet that the shades of Downing,- 
street are not always classic, and that our foreign affairs have not been 
conducted with that high and master-hand which wielded the destinies of 
England in the days of a Cromwell and a Chatham. But if we compare 
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the state in which we now are, with tliat in which, if an opposite party 
had been in power, and an opposite policy had been pursued, we should 
have been, the most querulous amongst us will see little reason to 
complain. What answer would a Tory government have given to the 
Duke de Broglie ? Should we have been at peace if Sir B. Peel had been 
prime minister of this country? We should have been at war:—not 
in unity with France, but in hostility to France; not for the purpose 
of procuring a j)ermanent peace by a short effort, but with almost the 
certainty of commencing a war—a war of incalculable duration—a war 
of opinion—in which we, the free people of England, would have been 
engaged against the freedom of France—against the freedom of Ger- 
many—against tlie freedom of Portugal - -against tlie freedom of man¬ 
kind. The cause of the King t/f flollaud is not the cause of the King 
of Holland aloTK*. lie has connected himnclf witli the oppressors, and 
we have taken the side of tlic oppressed : he has destroyed our ancient 
sympathies and our ancient recollections ; and for the same reason that 
w'e leagued with his people formerly, we find ourselves opposed to them 
now. What feeling can there remain in favour of the vanquishers of 
Alha, when they are become the brethren of the Holy Alliance? What 
prestige remains to the name of William of Nassau, when it designates 
the friend of the destroyer of the Pules ? 

But the citadel of Antwerp is taken—and wliat now is likely to result ? 
Wc have expressed, and we repeat, our regret—that a Hairs were not 
brought to such a point, that by one ellbrt similar to that wo have been 
making, they would have been decided. We regret that the Udting of 
Antwerj) is not more important in itself—but we see beyond its mere 
possession by the Belgians—a great moral advantage that has resulted 
from its capture. The union between France and England has been 
successful in carrying the object it had in view, and, whatever that 
object might b<, its attainment—in the impression it will produce—is 
of no inconsiderable value. 

France and England united, have obtained in three weeks by an act of 
energy and decision—what—during three years of friendly covfcren- 
cizing and convermtioning in Downing Street, they were unable to 
obtain. Russia, so potent in her embassies, lias slumbered on her .arms— 
and Prussia, so loud in her protestations, has done nothing more than 
jirotcst—an infinitude of minor questions are now starting up—but these, 
and such as these, always disappear before a policy that shows modera¬ 
tion in its ends, but determination in its means. The great, and the only 
important question—is—whether the absolute powers are determined 
upon a war of principle or not?—If they are—the Union of France and 
England is necessary in order to obtain victory;—if they are not—that 
Union may he still necessary in order to maintain jieacc. 

That the French should forsake their ancient ambition, and that we 
should retain our present alliance, is the best, and perhaps the only 
check upon a struggle, which, whatever way it terminate, would he a 
misery to mankind. A calm but bold tone, and a firm hearing—an 
inclination to avoid war, if it be possible, and to take as our firmest ally, 
if we must engage in it— Public Opinion-^-mc\\ is the policy, and such 
the thoughts, which should at this time he present to the minister 
for the foreign department of England, who will have to justify his 
conduct before a reformed House of Commons. 
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“ Let him who wishes to become acquainted with English politics, 
read ]\J, de Pradt:—let him who reads for reading sake, read the fol- 
Jowinu observations of (iiuseppe Pecchio.” 

So says (huse})pe Peccliio. Giuseppe is obliging. The Quarterly 
Pevicw, whicii, being tlio great Church journal, invariably acts upon a 
Christian principle, for it raises the poor w'ork and abases the lofty one; 
the Quarterly Tleviow, which makes poets of butlers and butlers of poets 
—which in political statistics extols Mr. Sadler, and in literature calls 
Croker’s edition of Boswell the “ book that next to Homer the world 
could least easily lose—llie Quarterly Review assures us, that “ the 
little vo!um(C’ of Giuseppe Pecchio ‘‘contains both*descriptions and 
reinai'ks of considerable merit.” The n?ader, if he has lately studied 
tlie Quarterly Review, will therefore understand, that Count Peccliio has 
written “ a liule volume” of insuflerable trash. It is true that he is 
foiul of quoting eminent men: IMontcsquieu and Ilelvetius are house¬ 
hold words will) liiin. It is ordinarily a bad sign of a man’s respecta¬ 
bility when you find him always talking of great people ;—the respecta¬ 
bility o( Count Pecchio as an author is no exception to the rule. True 
that lie philosophizes,— 101 )% the anonymous editor of the work informs 
us, “ that it eamiot, at any rale, be denied that ho thinks for himself.” 
Hajipy if, thus “thinking fur himself,” he had reserved solely for his own 
use the inono[)oly of the nianuiacture ! Yes, lie philosophizes, and thus he 
accounts for the philosopliy of the iingli.'.h:—‘‘ Who would not become 
a pliilosoplier if lie wore shut up in a house for so many hours by the 
inclemencies of tlie weather, with a cheerful fire, cpiiet and obedient 
servants, a good-liimioured wife, and silence within doors and without?” 
It is, we sinpect, on such grounds, and on such grounds alone, that 
Count Giuseppe Pecchio liiiiiself has become a philosopher. 'Die expe¬ 
riment has not succeeded. It has often been remarked tliat the English 
do not geslieulale so nnieli as their continental neighbours. Giuseppe 
Pecchio, inspired by his clieerful fire ami obedient servants, traces the 
efi'ect to its causes.—“ Wliy is it,” saith he, “ that the English gesti¬ 
culate so little, and have their arms almost always glued to their sides? 
— BcrmiKc,” he ingeniously adds, “ the rooma are so small that it is 
impossible to wave one's arm without breakiu’^ something or iiiconve- 
■rticneing somebody.” Yet, assundly, there are times when even a 
“ good-humoured wife” ceases to nail the philosopher to the fire-side, 
and he indulges in a walk!—Docs he then gesticulate in Regent-street, 
or wave his arms in Hyde Park ?—or dotli the philosophizing Count 
suppose that oven in those places there would not be room for him to 
indulge in the mountebank antics which are common to the Continent ? 
Giuseppe also assures us, that the reason we don’t d;jnce well is because 
we. do not practice., on account of the thinness of the, houses; —if we cut 
a caper in the tliird story, v/e sliould go “ like a bombshell ” into the 
kitchen! This is one of the remarks, we conclude, which, in the eyes of 
the Quarterly, have “ considerable merit.” We were not aware, by the 
way, that it was in houses that the peasants of France practised dancing. 


* Scini-serious Observations of an Italian Exile. Effingham W'ilson. 1833. 
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But here, perhaps, Count Giuseppe is only in jest—no unlikely suppo¬ 
sition ; for 

“ Gentle dulness ever loves a joke.” 

Count Pecchio, however, soon grows undeniably grave. He proceeds 
to inform us tliat in England, “ Over-elegance has not yet spoiled that 
taste for nature which is the prevailing characteristic of tlie nation ;— 
dress and manner^ compliments and salutes—all, even to the conclusion 
of letters, is redolent of simfdicity.” 

Alas—and seriously—would that this were true! We are the moat 
artificial of nations. Look at our fashions—our Almack's—our water¬ 
ing-places, and then talk of “ simplicity.’’ But what can you think of 
a man’s talent for observation, \\ho assures you of our taste for nature? 
AVe can only say^with the Editor—“ Count Pccchiu thinks for himself.” 
The Count then wanders through some remarks on the Parliamentary 
Opposition, without which, he says, we should have no literature,—and 
an pulogiura on turnpike-roads, which is really the best j)art of the book; 
and he then at length finds his way—to Market! Here one commodity 
surprises him~^it surprises m no less.—“ In their markets,’’ quoth he, 
“ a commodity is to be met with, which is very rarely 1‘ound in tlio 
markets of the Continent—books !— How often have £ seen two or 
three hundred volumes expost^d for sale on a stall, and disappear in a 
couple of hours! Scarcely have I been able to make my way to the 
bench, such a crowd of farmers has been standing over the hooks, read¬ 
ing, selectin", purchasing. What a favourable idea must not the tra¬ 
veller form of tlie enlightenment of a people who read and buy books ! 
—and what books?—Not interpretations of dreams, legends, and such 
nonsense, but Bibles, the works of Addison, Milton—Milton, “ the Eng¬ 
lish Homer!” 

The poor dear Count!—He was evidently taken in ;—they were 
ballads the good people were buying!—and (iriuseppe took Nancy 
Dawson for the Bible, and “ Gallopping dreary dun ’’ for “ the English 
Homer!” The Count clenches the paragraph by .adding, tluit “ Edu¬ 
cation has become so common in England, that by way of economy, 
ladies are now employed to make the calculations for the Nautical 
Almanack^' The words “ so common in England” mean—if they 
mean anything—that the ladies of England are commonly employed in 
making calculations for the Nautical Almanack. This is probably one 
of those profound truths wbicli, as the reviewer in the Quarterly ex- 
pressetb it, “ present a pleasing contrast to the spleen, insolence, and 
self-conceit of Prince Puckler Muskau !” We allow the fact—the two 
travellers are not alike. 

The Count having once given lessons in Italian,—(and, by the way, 
he states this fact in a manner that does him honour; and we are ready, 
while C(>ndemning him as an author, to respect him therefore as a man ; 
—lie will not thank us for the antithesis) — becomes acquainted with a 

Reverend-, who keeps a footman, who wears “ white cotton 

stockings, not clocked however.'' We are informed of tbj^ reverend 
gentleman, that “ His coat, made in the fashion of the English riding- 
coat, was of velvet! —a stuff which excites in all, from king to muleteer, 
more respect than any other!! Except this, there was not the most 
remote indication of his profession about him!” " Except this!”— 
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“ Profession!"—Why, does the man really think our prsons walk 
about in velvet coals ?—No;—they are bad enough, it is true, but they 
arc not (]uile capable of that yet. 

The Count afterwards informs us that, if his readers wish to know the 
manners of the higher classes, they may consult truer and better painters, 
viz. ‘ Pope’s Rape of the Lock — Lord Byron in Don Juan,” and above 
ALB, the Novel published last year under the title of Ahnac/c's !!! This 
is excellent! Pancy the Continent judging of our manners by the very 
worst of all the fasliionablo novels,^—a work written with the pen of a 
housemaid, and conceived with the soul of a cook. The Count, who, as 
We arc all agreed, thinks for himself,—thinks diflerently,—and ends his 
chapter by^^dcclaring, that the author of Alniack’s “ is an angel. — who 
writes like an angel.'’ So much for thi* Count’s knowledge of Jinphsh 
fashion, and his taste for English literature. Still moi^ singularly docs 
he edify us afterwards,—for he tells us, that “ if you be a bachelor and 
young, (but not licentious—at least openly.') and firll ill,— you will 
have the visits of am, the married and marriageable ladies of your 
acquninlanee” Oh, the unconscionable (huseppe, to set the mouths 
of Ills Italian compatriots watering at this intelligence ! '■'■All our pretty 
ones— did ho snyall?” Wo then have a very charming sentimental 
episode, m a jilatonic ftiendship formed by the Count with a young 
lady,—who, “ knowing that his linen whs neglected," “ with gentle 
violence look upon herself to set every thing to rights! —mended up 
(the Count’s) lacerated eijuijnnents, and marked Ids name on his liand- 
kercliicf and shirts !” 'I'ender sensibility !—tjiusepjie—vvoilliy of the 
name he liears—afterwards thinks jt necessary to declare, that “ he 
never had the slightest unheeoming thought of that young lady,— on the 
word of a man of honour !" ll Count I’ccchio is not enamoured of the 
young ladies who pay him visits and “ set everything to rights,”—he 
makes up for his coldness to thorn, by falling in love with our children, 
lie infoims us, that “they are washed two or three limes a day ; and 
every day they change their eiollies, at least once.” Ail we can say to 
this is,—that tlieso are not the ciiildreii that go to school. IJe also 
says, they are made “ serene in countenance and healthful in body,” bv 
the “ invariable mildness and placability of their parents ! and the total 
absence of unpleasing objects." Perhaps tlie good (busipjie does not 
think a hircli rod an unplcasiiig object,—hut if ho does so think—we 
beg chilly to inform him, that it is a spectacle presented more fre¬ 
quently to English children, than to those of any other nation under the 
sun. This must he a diflicult truth for the Count to swallow; for, 
according to him,—“ long lamentations and fits of crying”—are never 
to be beard “ in genteel bouses.” Did it ever occur to him, that in a 
genteel house, perhaps tlie nursery is removed as far as possible out of 
hearing '! 

A new trait of paternal virtue now strikes the, admiring Count. 
“ Here! ” be exclaims with entliiisiasm, “ the fatlier does not interfere 
at all in the education of his sons : he is absorhecl in business, and 
abandons tl^m, therefore, to the care of tlie mother!”—Amiable ami 
faithful discharge of fatherly duties,—were it true!—but, alas! the 
Count is under a delusion— juvat ire sub umbra —the little masters are 
“ abandoned ” to llic tender mercies of academical Tiiwackums. Se¬ 
riously, on so important a subject as education, a subject on which a 
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judicious foreigner might have given us so many useful hints—might 
have exposed so many national errors—it is even more melancholy 
than ludicrous to find this gentleman, so bepraised in the Quarterly, 
uttering the most wondrous platitudes, and falling into the most la¬ 
mentable blunders, in one page he says, gravely, and without the least 
qualification,—“ all the boys in the island can ride, because they are 
accustomed to it from the teiiderest age.” In another page he tells 
us,—“ that there are (indeed) two things in the present system of 
education, that he cannot approve.” Will it be believed, that the first 
of these is the “ excess of reading ?” Did this gentleman ever converse 
with one boy educated at a public school? Did he ever attend a wine 
party at the Universities ? The ordinary course of English education 
is comprised within six volumes—four of them f.atiu, and *two Greek. 
For wliat else we, know, we teach ourselves when oi.r education is over. 
But perhaps to Count Pccchio, six volumes may he an excess of 
reading,—were they like liis own they certainly might be ! Uis second 
objection is to ” the stays worn by the ladies.” Profound Count 
Peccliio!—in male education he sees nothing but too much learning; 
and in female—only a superabundance of vvhalebonc. 

It is impossible to follow this critic of the customs, manners, and 
institutions of a great nation, through all the disconnected and guicleless 
ramhlings into which he wanders, from “ plum puddings ” to the 
“ integrity of judges,” from the page in which he informs us that 
Unitarians do not believe in llie Trinity—to that in which he hears Mr. 
Buxton promise justice to some dancing savages. 

From these fatiguing excursion's, he makes, at length, a long and 
cornjilacent pause in—our Lunatic Asylums.' There ends his hook,— 
and there will we leave himself. Enough has been said to show how 
crude are Cou.it Peechio’s remarks—how confused ami erring his 
information upi. i the most oixlinary topics ou which it has pleased Iiim 
to treat. It only remains for us to add—that these faults are not 
counterbalanced by any heauties of comjiosition. lli.s style—in what¬ 
ever language it bo read—will be found flippant without huinonr—and 
feeble without simplicity. No new facts bear out the extraordinary 
poverty of tlie remarks. From the Dan of the first page, to the 
Beersheba of the last, “ all is barren.” If we be asked why we have 
singled out this book for exposure, we answer—less for the sake of 
jiroving the faults of Count Pecchio, than for that of displaying the 
grounds upon which the Reviewers of the Quarterly commend. Those 
critics who perceived no merit in Prince Piickler Muskau, despite 
his errrors—(which we ourselves did not spare)—^niay well recommend 
llie vapid balderdash of Count Giuseppe Pecchio. The public will 
now judge for themselves how far reliance is to be placed in the 
Archimandrites of that journal who, in literature always praise a foolish 
thing, and in politics never write a wise one. 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE HIGH-TAX PLAN. 


Thk annual income of Great Britain has bef'ti estimated at three hundred 
millions; the net annual taxation is at present ibrty-six millions and a half, 
or nearly one-sixth of each individual’s revenue. Considering^, however, 
that about one-third of the national income arises from inert capital or pro¬ 
perty emphatice, and that the bulk of taxation virtually presses upon profits, 
or is raised upon articles which form the staple consumption of the poor 
and middling classes, but are trivial items in the expenditure of the 11011 , it 
is probable that, on the average, one-fourth of every producer s income is 
taken from him by taxation. Great as this amount unquestionably is, the 
jiressiire is in many cases aggravated by the favour shown to peculiar 
interests, by the comjilex mode and by tlfe absurdly heavy rate of our taxa¬ 
tion, as well as by the expenses which are rendered mscessary in conse¬ 
quence of the high-tax and chandler-shop systems. Amongst the mis¬ 
chievous effects of the former plan are the chocks.which it imposes upon 
trade, the unnecessary burdens it throws upon the consumer, the extensive 
smuggling it induces, and the expense which is incurred in the vain attempt 
to put. it down. The present article will be confined to the effects of the 
system as connected with the two latter points. Its object will be to show 
that an useless expenditure is now kept up, and that, virtually, a consider¬ 
able remission of taxation may be effected with comparatively slender means. 

The total amount of the expenses incurri'd in the endeavour to prevent 
smuggling cannot well be ascertained. Like many other branches of Go¬ 
vernment expenditure, the payments are charged upon various funds: part 
is paid by the Customs, part by the Excise, part by the Navy; and the 
expenses of prosecutions, &c. are blended with other legal charges, or 
mixed up with “ heads of^xpenditure ” where no mortal would dream of 
their concealment. The exciseman is as much engaged in preventing 
smuggling as in “ liringing articlc-s to charge,” and is at once a “ revenue” 
and a “ preventive" officer. It is probable, too, tliat many of the “ coast 
blockade ” have been pensioned amongst other seamen, and are increasing 
the heavy dead weight of the “ Navy non-effective service.” The subjoined 
table exhibits pretty accurately the direct expenses, as far as the means of 
ascertaining them exist. It is compiled from the Finance Accounts, except¬ 
ing the cost of the coast blockade, which is set down at the round amount 
stated by Government. It should be observed that this branch has been 
transferred from the Navy to the Customs during the present year, and that 
a considerable saving is contemplated i'rom the alteration. The items for 
legal charges, as they stand below, must be taken cum grano on both sides. 


Paid iiy Customs. 

Cruisers .... 
llarlioiir Vessels 
Preventive Water-Guard 
liaiid-Giiard .... 

Payments lui account of the Coast 1 
RJorkade . . . / 

Compensation to Naval Officers 1 
employed in the (h»ast-Giiaid > 
Service for loss of lialt-p.iy . J 
Paid dy Kxcisk. 

Day-Pav to Weighers, Watchmen,'! 
Ti<!e-Waiters, Watermen, Set-> 
ters, and Boatmen . . j 

Cruisers .... 

Pensions to Officers and Seamen! 
of Cruizers . . . / 


Jrr/anJ 

2.S2 

lll,2G3 

« • 

Great Britain. 
£HO,tio« 
4,3«0 
1«4,'>0G 

17,302 

Total. 

£104,001 

4.502 

200,171 

17,502 

• 

. 2,708 

2,70c 

2,312 

10,860 

13,208 


2,184 

2,184 

• e 

. 5,048 

5,948 

§ • 

570 

570 

£127,184 

£310,008 

£446,682 


Jan.—you xxxvir. no. cxlv. 
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Ireland. Great Britain. Total. 

Paid at Natt. (Brnught forward) i‘127,184 £319,698 £440,882 

Expenses of Coast Blockade • . . . • 160,000 

£600^ 

Paio »t Customs; —Law charges • * 4,802 4,802 

Fami UT Excisk.—L aw charges , 5,700 7,051 11,857 

£132,890 £332,181 £623,041 

The foreign commodities in which smuggling is chiefly carried on are 
brandy, geneva, and tobacco (for the mode of smuggling silk goods is dis¬ 
tinct from that of running spirits, &c., and those duties are at present under 
consideration). The net produce of these articles, in 1831, is shown by the 
following table 

Ireland. Great Britain. Total. 

Brandy.£9,923 £1,378,24? £1,388,160 

Geneva ■ • • . 1,501 25,331 20,892 

Tobacco and Snuff . . 026,484 2,333,840 2,960,324 

£637,968 £3,737,414 £4,376,382 

From which it appears, that, independent of all cliarges of collection, the 
sum of (at least) 610,000/. is annually paid to secure 4,375,000/., being a 
cost of more than 14 per cent., which, added to the expense of collecting, 
would carry the total to upwards of 18 per cent. Upon a superficial view, 
such a system appears unsouivl, and this imsoundticss is more manifest on 
examination; the high rate of duty not only induces smuggling, but (in 
the two first articles, at least) it most probably causes an actual diminution 
of the revenue. From 1796 to 1800, tlie duty on Hollands varied from 7^. Gd. 
to 14«. a gallon, and the annual average consumption was u])wards of 
700,000 gallons: the duty is now 29,s. Gd. a gallon, and the annual con¬ 
sumption of duty paid is 30,000 gallons, Wi# a lax of from 250 to 450 
per cent., the average revenue was at least 350,000/,; under a duty of 700 
per cent., it is 26,000/. The population of the country has increased nearly 
one-half, the Cuslom duties three-fourths; but the Custom duty on this 
particular article has fallen 1300 ner cent., or from 350 to 26. As regards 
brandy, the results are similar in kind, though not in degree. In 1814, the 
duty was raised from 14s. to 18^. lOd. a gallon (wine measure) :t the con¬ 
sumption decreased from 1,820,000 to 720,000 gallons, and the revenue fell 
from 1,370,000/. to 825,000/., though it has since recovered in the amount 
received, but not in the quantity consumed. In 1689, Ihe annual consump¬ 
tion in England, at a duty of about 100 per cent, on the prime cost, was 
1,989,165 gallons. Since that period, the population (including Scotland) 
has nearly quadrupled; the national income has increased scven-ibld, the 
Custom duties eighteen-fold; but the nominal consumption of brandy is 
less than it was 140 years ago. If the principle of finance,—thaka mode¬ 
rate duty on a staple article of consumption will yield more than an enor¬ 
mous one,—were altogether unknown, these facts would scorn to prove that 
a reduction of the duty to as ne.’’* rum ids. a gallon) as would be equivalent 
to the difference of expense between the carriage from the West Indies or 
Bourdeaux, would not diminish the revenue on brandy. About hollands 

* It is singular that no charge for law expenses appears to have been incurred 
by the “Customs” in Ireland, above all other places. The only inference is, that 
they are charged upon some other fund. In Great Britain, too, this is probably 
the case to a considerable extent. ' 

f The present duty of 22 j. 6d. arises from the substitution of the imperial for 
the wine gallon, not from the imposition of an additional duty. A portion of geneva 
was included in the amounts in the text, but the quantity was small, and, of course, 
does not affect the comparative amouut. We have no means of ascertaining the 
mpeotive proportions. 
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there can be no question, nor if there were, would it be of any moment in 
a fiscal point of view: the sum of 26,000/. is of no great importance in a 
revenue of 47,000,000/. 

The question of tobacco is nearly as clear, notwithstanding the dispro¬ 
portionate rate of the tax. The prime cost oi the commodity varies from 
3flf. to 6rf. per lb,; the duty is 3«. per lb., or from 600 to 1200 per cent. The 
tax upon cigars is, proportionately, much lower. In effecting a reduction 
with a view to put a stop to illicit trading, the duty must, of course, be 
considerably decreased: the exact degree it is difficult to fix upon; it might 
better, perhaps, be determined by a Parliamentary or Government inquiry, 
when the practicability of an ad valorem duty might be also ascertained. 
Sir Henry Parnell suggests a shilling as an experiment. When the facts 
connected with the article arc examined, it would appear that even Od, a 
pound might not eventually cause a grrtiter reduction in the revenue than 
the saving in the reduction of the fiscal forces would malic up. ^bout 1711, 
under a duty which Davenant even then complained of as being too high, 
the annual consumption in England alone uas U,2fi0,6r)9lbs. In 1829, 
the nominal quantity of tobacco consumed in ureat Britain, was only 
14,760,G18lbs., notwithstiiiuliiig the increase in wealth, in people, and in 
the supjily of the commodity. In 1798, the quantity of tobacco consumed 
in IrelaiKi, at a duly of 8a. pci^b., was eight million pounds a year; in 
1829, under the high duty, it was only four million pounds, though the 
po])ulation has doubled. 

We need not, however, confine ourselves.to these articles alone; reason¬ 
ing from analogies, the results are tlie same. In 1827, the duty on English 
siiirits (gin) was reduced nearly one-half; in 1829, the quantity brought to 
charge had more than doubled, and the produce of the duly was increased 
by about 9 per cent. In 1823, the duly on Irish spirits was reduced from 
5^. ad. to 2s. a gallon : the legal coiwuinplion immediately trebled, with a 
g.ain of one-fiftli to the revenue. In six years the quanitiy had more than 
quadriqilod—the revenue nearly doubled. A similar alteration of duty took 
place in Scotland: the quantity rose from 2. to 5. 7, tlie revenue from 691 
to 800. In 1808, the duly on coffee was reduced from 2y. to Gd. ])cr 11).; the 
next year the eonsuniption increased nine-fold. The same results take 
place at earlier periods. In 1745, the duly on tea was reduced more than 
one-half- the i-ovenue almost doubled. In 1751, the duties on English 
spirits were raised from 7vi-<i. to 1 ^. per giillon; the returns of the excise- 
officers fell from 10 J to 7. In Scotland, no increase of duty, and no varia¬ 
tion in quantity, took place till 1760, when, upon an increase of the tax, 
the quantity sank from 400,000, and sometimes 500,000 gallons to 50,000 
gallons. In the same year, an additional duty of li. 2d. per barrel was im¬ 
posed upon Scotch twopenny: “ Instead of .3, 4, or 500,000 barrels, the 
officers’ books seldom exceeded 100,000 barrels.'* 

Results of a similar kind, though not quite so striking in degree, might 
bo produced from almost every article subject to taxation. The aggregate 
presents the same effects. Had the revenue (reports the last Finance Com¬ 
mittee) fallen off in proportion to the amount remitted, it would have sunk 
nine millions instead of three. If the Custom receipts (says Davenant) 
had risen in proportion to the duties, they would have increased four-fold, 
or to about four millions: instead of that, in twenty years they had merely 
risen half a million. * 

In speaking of the increased consumption of an article consequent upon 
the reduction of a tax, it must not be supposed to arise solely from the 
reduced price. Much of what was formerly supplied by the smuggler falls 
into the hands of the regular dealer, and part—in some cases, perhaps, 
nearly the whole—of the apparent increase is only a transfer. To what 
extent smuggling is now earned on it is impossible lo .say; nor would the 
most searchmg investigation lead to any positive knowledge. Sir H. Parnell 
assumes—though, perhaps, somewhat loosely—that twelve million pounds 
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of tobacco are annually smuggled into Ireland. The Committee of Inquiiy 
in 1783, which especially directed its attention to this point, say—“ It is 
computed, from tlie best examinations, that upwards of thirteen million 
gallons of brandy had been smuggled into the kingdom during the last 
three years," which gives an average of more than 4,300,000 gallons a 
year, being nearly treble the present duty-paid consumption. Since that 
time we all know that smuggling has increased. If the first fact be correct, 
and the same ratio be extended to Great Britain, the duty on tobacco might 
be lowered from 3s. to 9d. without loss. If the statement of the Committee 
be true, and no increase of smuggling has taken place during filly yeps, 
the duty on brandy might be lowered three-fourths, and the produce, with¬ 
out any increased consumption taking place, would be as large as it is now. 

Let us recapitulate. Upon overtaxed articles in general use, especially 
when capable of being smuggled, un extensive reduction of duty increases 
the duty-paid consjnmption double, treble, (juadruplc, and sometimes even 
more, A small addition of tlvc duty diminishes it in a much greater ratio 
than the amount of the tax ; a large one sometimes all hut prohibits the 
legal use of the article. A similar result maybe obsen'ed in the aggregate, 
w'iiilst the consumption of the smuggled commodity very considerably ex¬ 
ceeds that of the duty-paid. If, however, it be alleg(‘d that these ai-e 
general facts, which, though true in th§ main, may, from a change in 
taste, or from other circumstances, fail in the particular instance, there 
seems a test wliich, perhaps, offers a tolerably safe guide as to the lowest 
amount a reduction w’lll realize... It may bi; assumed, that, on commodities 
used by the bulk of the people, and which, whether necessaries or no, in a 
philosophic sense men feel it a privation to be without,— 

“ Queis hiimaiia sihi doleat natura riegatis,”— 

the same sum of money will generally continue to be expended, especially 
if the articles have, boon largely smuggled. Applying this theory to brand), 
the first cost (ive say nothing of adulteration) may be taken at 1,000,000/., 
of W'hich sum about one-sixth is paid for the Ikpior, and five-sixths for the 
tax. If the duty wc'e reduced one-half, and the same sum expended in the 
proportion of one-frurth for the article and three fourths for the Customs, 
the revenue would still produce 1,200,000/., being a loss of somew'hat less 
than 200,000/. In tobacco, the proportions, on the average, are one-tenth 
for the producer and importer, nine-tenths for the fostering care of the 
state. If the duty were reduced to two-thirds, and one-third left for the 
commodity, it would still yield a revenue of 2,100,000/., being a ]o.ss of 
about 860,000/.: in other words, the income received from the lower rate 
w'ould be 3,.300,000/., which would involve a total loss of about one million. 
To balance this there would be the duty on Hollands, and the savings on 
the fiscal force. If we rate the tw'o together at 500,000/., by risking the 
loss of half a million of revenue, the actual jircssure of taxation might be 
relieved to the extent of nearly three millions, and the cost of a necessary 
to the poor diminished by three-fourths, and of a second necessary to the 
middling classes by one-half. 

This opinion as to the total loss by the repeal of these duties differs ma¬ 
terially from that of Sir Henry Parnell, who estimates it (though without 
giving the data of his calculations) at three millions, allovying a loss of one 
million ami a half qh “ spirits," and one million and a half on tobacco. 
P'rom the facts w'c ha\e adduced, it would seem that the last estimate is 
somewhat overrated, especially if U. per lb. be, as he appear,s to consider 
it, a .sufficient reduction. In the case of spirits. Sir Henry seems to be pro¬ 
posing a rate of duty, not merely to put an end to exteimal smuggling, but 
to equalize the taxes on all spirits, both foreign, colonial, Enfdish, Irish, 
and Scotch. This consummation is perhaps desirable in a complete finan¬ 
cial reform, but is far from indispensable as an immediate relief to the con¬ 
sumer, or as a prevention of coast-smuggling. It is not even necessary to 
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equalize the duties on gin and whisky, in order to stop the illicit trade 
between Scotland and England; for the large profits which the expenses of 
smuggling rei^uirc are sufficient to overbalance a ditterence of duties. This 
is more especially the case in foreign smuggling, where the profits of the 
smuggler must be enormous. He must insui * his cargo, (or, what is the 
same thing, become his own insurer,) and not only his cargo, but his vessel. 
His expenses are out of all comparison wdlh those of the fair trader: he 
imports his siiirits or tobacco, not in hogsheads, but in kegs;—his vessel 
must be built stronger, better, with more care in construction, and, in 
short, to come to the point, at much greater cost;—his crew must be more 
numerous (unhappily), better equipped, perhaps more skilful, and, it would 
seem, better paid, to secure their fidelity;—liis voyage is longer and more 
circuitous; sometimes he must virtually make two or three before he is able 
\oru7i in. When this is. aceomplishecl, the landing itself is expensive: 
instead of raising his cwts. or hogsheads by machinery, |ie lands his lbs. or 
gallons by hand-labour. His work-people, too, are very numerous, espe¬ 
cially in proportion to the work to be done; they have been idly looking 
out for hours, perhaps for nights. Wlien the lanchng is effected, compare 
the cost in Ibrming the “ store ” of the illicit dealer and th.at of the fair 
trader: the latter pays a slight dock rent, or sends the commodity to a 
warehouse built, at little comparative I'xpense, and capable of containing 
large (juantities; the stronghold of tlie former has been formed at very con¬ 
siderable (!Ost for a comparatively small (juantity. But when the smuggled 
commodities are boused, the business is but half done. They have to be 
distj'ibuted in an expensive manner about the country, running the gauntlet 
through a host of excisemen; not capable, without difficulty and risk, of 
being introduced into the stock of a regular dealer, and exposed to the 
chance of detection from a faithless soiwant or a very conscientious buyer; 
not to mention that, unless tlie saving is considerable, many will not pur¬ 
chase a smuggled art icle, from a fear of fraud, if not from a better motive. 
Were the wJiole of the coast and customs’ blockading force dismissed to¬ 
morrow, the difficulties of the internal distribution would remain the same. 
But we do not suggest their total abolition. As long as duties are collected, 
it is probable that the most advantageous ]iosts lor smuggling should be 
occasionally watched: whether 200,000/. (more than the sum which suffices 
to maintain a “surveyor” and a tax-gatherer for every village in Great 
Britain) may be necessary for this purjio.ic, or whether it might not be 
effectually performed by the smaller vessels in the navy at a less cost, is a 
matter tov practical consideration. If any doubt should be entertained as 
to how far a duty of 11^. or I Is. firf. a gallon on brandy would suffice to 
prevent smuggling, that point might also be investigated. If it were not, 
any further decrease should perha])s be followed by a corresponding one on 
colonial and home-made spirits, which might certainly cause a greater los.s 
of revenue fhan has been contemplated. Bum is, however, subject to a 
duty of 9s. a gallon, and is not smuggled, although its value, in proportion 
to the t.ax, is perhaps higher than l)randy would be under the proposed 
duty. The selling price ol’ .smuggled Cognac affords a tolerably safe crite¬ 
rion as to what the price of duty-paid ought to b^ Under the rate sug¬ 
gested, an article of average quality would sell at from 15s. to Ifis. a gallon. 
We believe in London the price of indifferent smuggled brandy is about 
14s. a gallon. If the smuggler were deprived of tobac«o, he might perhaps 
be obliged to reejuire a higher price than this. 

But to return. The virtual reduction of taxation, the relief afforded to 
the consumer, and the diminution of an odious expenditure, are not the 
only benefits to be expected. The measure would considerably enlarge the 
foreign, and, by consequence, the home trade, and give rise to a more 
extended employment of shipping: the increased demand would stimulate 
the production of commodities abroad; the necessity of an equivalent would 
increase manufactures at home; and an opportunity would be given for 
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increased employment of capital and labour in the transport and distribu¬ 
tion of l)oth classes of production; whilst the destruction of that \iitual 
monojjoly wliich hit^h duties create would throw the trade more open; the 
measure, too, mi^ylit pave the way for a relaxation of the commercial re¬ 
strictions with France, if the modifications were judiciously made. But its 
fiscal and commercial results would, perhaps, be of less importance than 
its moral effects. At present, a great part of the peasantry on our coasts, 
and, perhaps, nearly the “ entire" of the “ seven millions,” arc more or 
less diverted from regular industry, and engaged in a systematic violation 
of the law. In this act, no moral crime is, perhaps, abstractedly committed, 
though, practically, a fraud is perpetrateil against the lair dealer, and on 
all other classes who contribute their quota to the public burthens; but 
experience shows that men cannot long be engaged in a practice of this 
kind without becoming irregular apd lawless in tlieii’habits. Merging all 
notions of right jn those of might, they get to look iq every law as a 
mere conventioiiaF enactment, devoid of any moral sanction, and become 
ready for perpetrating any act of violence, and too frequently intbfferent to 
shedding blooti; This is a state of things which a government is bound to 
put an end to, if it tie possible, not only from a regard to the individuals 
themselves, but for the inti'rests of society and its own security ; for in the 
illicit trailer will too frequently be found the germs of the robber, tlic mur¬ 
derer, and, if circumstances should aid him, the mcendiaiy and the reliel. 
But the only mode of putting down the smuggler is to render his trade no 
longer profitable. All penal enactments,—all additional precautions,—all 
increase of the already overgrown fiscal forces ,—will be of no avail against 
the auri sacra fames. A reduction of duty is the only etfectual mode of 
proceeding: then, and then only, the capital which is now cnn^iloyed in 
illicit trading (and frequently destroyed altogether) will be diverted to more 
legitimate employments; wlulst the skill—the enterprize—the labour — 
which it now stimulates to lawless viSlence, and not unlrequenlly to Idood- 
shed, will bo engaged in more peaceful and more beneficial occupaljons. 

Generally beneficial, however, as this measure wouUl be, it will not pass 
without a struggle. Tlie landlords, the distillers, and the colonial interests 
will steadily oppose all effectual means for relieving the people and putting 
down smuggling, on account of the probable injury they might suffer from 
the increased consumption of brandy. If (jiicstions of this kind w'ere settled 
for the common benefit of all, there would lie no hesitation: every gallon 
of brandy which displaced a gallon of another spirit would, on the average, 
pro tanto double the revenue. If they depended upon right, the reduction 
upon this article would have been made before; I'or wliilst tlie duty upon 
home-made spirits has been reduced one-half, the lax on foreign spirits has 
remained unsdlered. It is questionable, however, whether any injury worth 
.speaking of would take place; for, as we have intimateil already, in cases 
of reduced duties, the increased amount “ brought to charge” arises prin¬ 
cipally through the business being transferred from the illicit to the fair 
trader; nor, unless brandy was consumed to a far greater degree than has 
been contemplated, would the use of home-made or colonial spirits raate- 
ri^y diminish. Tlic principal consumers of brandy are the middling 
classes, and (in the weffds of Lord Sandon, speaking of another overtaxed 
commodity) “ that class, so numerous in this country—so far more nume- 
roas than in any otfier,—that middle, or rather that lower division of the 
middle class, which, though not rich, and therefore obliged to consider 
closely the prices of all they consume, i.s yet enabled to command the en¬ 
joyment of a vast variety of little .superfluities from every quarter of the 
globe, the contributions of our extendwl commerce.” By this class, and by 
the classes immediately above it, brandy is used more as a medicine or a 
cordial than as an absolute article of luxury; and the present enonnous tax 
has no other effect than to stint their comforts, or to drive them, however 
unwiilingly, to encourage violations of tlie law. If the duty were repealed. 
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the f;reat consumers of oilier liquors would still continue their present con¬ 
sumption, partly from habitual taste, and partly from greater cheapness; 
for, it must be remembered, the proposed duty would be a protective one of 
about 50 per cent, on gin, and apout 20 per cent, on rum,—the tax, in the 
tirst case, exceeding the retail price of the “ cream of tlie valley," and in 
the second, the ju’ime cost of the article. Even a the effects were different 
from wliat we have supposed, it may be questioned (jmtting an increased 
revenue altogetlier out of the question) how far the substitution of a dearer 
for a cheaper spirit—of a finer quality for a smaller quantity—nxAy not be 
desirable? The Church, the Temperance Societies, the Unions,—those 
who disagree upon every other subject,—agree to denounce gin. A portion 
of the commuiuty, with the bench of Bishops at its hciul, would put down 
its use perfu^i et nf/as; and tlie Chancellor himself has declared from the 
w'oolsack that he would prohibit the ver^' making, were it not for the inva¬ 
sion of the freedom of trade—(and,pe;7mp.v, the five millions of revenue?) 
But, in solier seriousness, the case is reducible to thin. Is a large and 
wasb'ful exjienditurc to be ki'pt uj),—is the public to be restricted in its 
tastes and comforts,—are the commerce and manufactures of the country 
to he crippled, and the peasantry to be systematically trained to deeds of 
lawlessness, \iolence, and murder,—to prevent a remotely possible injury to 
peculiar interests ? 

A word or two as regards Ireland. It has been seen that the revenue 
yielded by these articles m the Emerald Isle amounts altogether to 637,000/,, 
of wliicli 11,000/. is for brandy and liollands; 626,000/. for tobacco; whilst 
the cost of the army of observalion is I'i-l^OGO/., or one-fifth of the total 
amount produced. We aii* as averse as any one to fivvour the sister king¬ 
dom liy eveepUons from taxation, or by dittcrent rates of duty; yet when 
it is considered, as we have shown already, that, in 1708, with half the po¬ 
pulation, the quantity of tobaeeo consumed, at a duty of 8i/. per lb., was 
double, vvhiit it now is, we sliould earrtestly recommend the immediate trial, 
ill that country, of a return to nearly the former rate of duty, and of a 
reduction of the tax on foreign s}nrits. If the consumption increased, as 
the facts woukl warrant us in supposing, the “ loss would be a gain; if it 
merely returned to the same amount as it was thirty years ago, the revenue 
would not really he lowered more than 200,000/. If the Reformed Parlia¬ 
ment can eifeet any retrenchment, the chance of losing such a sum as this 
can he risked. It is difficult to say how such an aniount could be so well 
disposed of. It would relieve the Irish peasant, (perhaps in the only pos¬ 
sible way a remission of taxation can relieve him,) hy reducing threefold 
the price of one of his necessaries; it would facilitate the collection of the 
revenue; put an end to an imm‘cessa.rv expenditure, and a constant source 
Of heart-buniiiig violence and bloodshed ; and enable the responsible 
financier,—who, witli limited means at his disposal, might be fearful of 
tictinff upon principles and general facts, however conclusive,—to risk the 
probable results of its extension to Great Britain, and of the lowest sum 
for which the operation might be effected. 
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THE MODERN PLATONIST.-NO. I. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEVEHEUX,” “ EUGENE ARAM," 8m:. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

On looking thia morning over our ancient models in Periodical 
Literature—those Spectators and Guardians—whose meagre sentences 
and frigid Gallicisms are placed before our youthful emulation as the 
true sources for acquiring the mastery of oar mother tongue— I was 
struck by one feature common to them all—and w hich, to my mind, 
gives to the more celebrated of our Essayists their only legititnate 
claims to that excellence to which they pretend. The characteristic I 
allude to is this—’a benevolent and a moral purpose!—tliey teach more 
than their successors have done ;—the virtues and the dispositions are 
their favourite care;—they moralize though in ruHles;—and are equally 
given to “the nice conduct” as “ to the clouiled cane,” The “Tatler” 
often belies his name—the “ Rambler” seems always walking into church 
—and the “ Idler ” carries on his shoulders all the business of the schools. 
Doubtless, amidst these tendencies to sermonize, there is much reverend 
twaddle, and much false morality, but the general principle is pure, and 
the general end is wholesome. Our virtuous dispositions require frequent 
renewal. We must constantly warm them or they fall asleep. It is, 
therefore, not superfluous to repeat, from lime to time, those sentiments 
that have been the heirloom of the earth’s morality. And in Virtue there 
is a loveliness not easily worn away by custom. Her cestus defies satiety. 
Many of those maxims which all homilies contain, such as the beauty of 
goodness—the shortness of life—the vanity of human desires—-may be 
heard not only without fatigue, but, amidst the selfish vices of our common 
careers, they refresh us with a return to the feelings that were, to the 
rnusings and sorrows of our youth, as the first silver notes of Philosophy, 
the first maternal comfortings of Religion ;—the text is old, but the con¬ 
templations it awakens are ever new. Like those buildings by Pericles, 
which Plutarch describes, there are thoughts which, however ancient, 
carry throughout all time the flush and bloom of a perennial youth 
—they are hallowed by the ages they have existed, and the great 
hearts they have inspired. We feel this in the instance of Proverbs— 
that popular stock of wisdom in ail nations;—there is something myste¬ 
rious in their anti4'uity, and solemn in their familiar sameness. The 
Stagyrite considered them the wrecks of some mighty lore that had 
perished from the earth, leaving only those relics as the germ of all 
the philosophies which our sages have since laboured into systems. A 
bold and grand idea, investing with an ideal majesty the most common 
images and the most homely truths. 
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May I deem myself right, tlicn, in considering there arc certain preach¬ 
ments and moral admonitions which, however hacknied, lose not their 
fi^shness, or their power of a])pealiiig to the human heart ? Our sorrows, 
in all ages, have common sources; and, while we mock, we yield to, the 
common consolations. Tims he who has mourned will turn with no 
disdainful heeding to the ordinary comfort which the Preacher and the 
Poet prescribe. The uncertainty of life—its necessary disappointments 
—are no wearisome subject to him ;—he has grown in love with Melan- 
cholv, and its lanenage never }>alls upon his ear,—he is consoled by 
repoiilmg the very truisms that in ligiitcr moments he despised ;—and 
the words that charm away the bitlenv'ss of his grief, are not the less 
potent for the millions on whom the b{)ell has ojierate,^! before. In sor¬ 
row, then, and also in prosperity, it is well at limes to moralize even 
upon old themes. In the first, nothing is too trite that comforts"—in the 
last, nothing too familiar that warms our tendencies to the springs of 
good. The sermon is not dull, for it appeals to Vleep sympathies ; nor 
does the universality of the moral fatigue, when the thoughts it awakens 
are peculiar—isolated—to each of us his own. 

It is with this persuasion that I propose, Irom time to time, probably 
in the alternate months, to address my readers upon a few of the graver 
subjects of human contemplation—a species it may be of Lay Sermon, 
in which, as in the “ Rambler,” or its earlier rivals, scriptural allusions 
are omitted, as being too sacred for works so varied and miscellaneous; 
—in vvliich Pliilosojiby—Poetry—tlie softer Letters—may appear with 
no profane graces ;—in vvliich Morality assumes the unpretending tone 
of the Priend—the Sympathizer, not the M^^arncr or the Prophet;—and 
whispers something of persuasion without aflecting to command. As 
among the Schools of the Antique Wisdom, that of Plato always seemed 
to me the noblest and the best adapted to the Religion and the 
higher notions of tliat Morality acknowledged by our later times, 
so I have ventured, though not without a long and patient examina¬ 
tion of the writings of the Master, to assume the rank of his Disciple. 1 
propose, ultimately (should the Public not entirely irnhecd them), to re¬ 
collect such papers as I may thus put forth, and perhaps to publish them 
in one work, with “The Conversations with an Ambitious Student,” 
which appeared some time since in this Periodical, and to which, in 
their style and object, they will assimilate. I sliall endeavour to’ make 
these Essays, however serious in themselves, harmonize witli the most 
general sources of our thoughts and our emotion^—seeking, perhaps, 
rather the useful than the new. Half the affectations that disfigure, and 
are rapidly destroying, the literature of the day, have sprang from 
the desire to say something new without a regard to its truth. Genius is 
often eccentric—but to be eccentric is not to be a genius;—and in the 
old Greek proverb, many may carry the thyrsus, but few are inspired by 
the god. 
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ON ILL HEALTH, AND ITS CONSOLATIONS. 

Wb do not enough consider our physical state as the cause of much 
of our moral—we do not reflect enough upon our outward selves:—What 
changes have been produced in our minds by some external cause—an 
accident—^an illness! For instance, a general state of physical debility 
—ILL HEALTH —in the ordinary jdirasc, is perhaps among the most in¬ 
teresting subjects whereon to moralize. It is not—like most topics tliat 
are dedicated to philosophy—refining and abstruse—it is not a closet 
thesis—it does not touch one man, and avoid the circle which surrounds 
him—it relates to us all—for il! health is a part of Death;—it is its 
grand commenceipcnt. Sooner or later, for a longer period or a shorter, 
it is our common doom. Some, indeed, arc stricken suddenly, and 
Disease does not herald the Dread Comer;—but such exceptions are not 
to be classed against the rule ; and in this artificial existence—afflicted 
by the vices of custom—the unknown infirmities of our sircs'—the 
various ills that beset all men who think or toil—the straining nerve— 
the heated air—the overwrought or the stagnant life—the cares of 
poverty—the luxuries of wealth—the gnawings of our several passions 
—the string cracks somewhere, and few of us pass even the first golden 
gates of Life ere we receive the admoniiions of Decay. 

As the beautiful mind of Tully taught itself to regard the evils of Old 
Age, by fairly facing its approach, and weighing its sufferings against 
its consolations, so, with respect to habitual infirmities, we may the bettor 
bear them by recollecting that they arc not without their solace. Every 
one of us must have observed that during a Icngthenod illness the mind 
acquires the habit of making to itself a thousand sources of interest—“ a 
thousand images of one that was”—out of that quiet monotony which 
seems so unvaried to ordinary eyes. Wc grow usually far more sus¬ 
ceptible to commonplace impressions:—As one wlyisc eyes are touched 
by a fairy spell, a new world opens to us out of the surfiice of the 
tritest things. Every day we discover new objects, and grow delighted 
with our progress. I remember a friend of mine—a man of lively and im¬ 
petuous imagination—who, being afflicted with a disease which demamled 
the most perfect composure,—not being allow'ed to read, write, and very 
rarely to converse,—found an inexhaustible mine of diversion in an old 
marble chimney-piece, in wliich t ’'0 veins, irregularly streaked, furnished 
forth quaint and broken likenesses to men, animals, trees, &c. He de¬ 
clared that, by degrees, he awoke every morning with an object before 
him, and his imagination betook itself instantly to its new realm of 
discovery. This instance of the strange power of the mind, to create to 
itself an interest in the narrowest circles to wliich it may be confined, 
may be ludicrous, but is not exaggerated. How many of us have watched 
for hours with half-shut eyes the embers of the restless fire ?—nay, counted 
the flowers upon the curtains of the sick-bed, and found an interest in 
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the task! Tlie mind has no native soil; its alTections are not confined 
to one spot,—its dispositions fasten tlif^sedves everywhere,—they, live, 
they thrive, they produce, in whatever region Chance may cast them, 
however remote from their accustomed real i*. God made the human 
heart weak, but dastic;—it hath a strange power of turning poison into 
nutriment. Banish us the air of Heaven—cripple the step—bind us to the 
sick couch—cut us off from the cheerful face of men—^niake us keep liouse 
witli Danger and with Darkness—we can yet })lay with our own fancies, 
and, after the first bitterness of the physical thraldom, feel that despite of it 
we are free. “ The Earth,”—said Milton, in one of those lofty passages in 
which his very poetry is eclipsed by hi* prose,—“ The Earth is a point, 
not only in respect of the Heavens above us, but of •that heavenly and 
celestial part within us. That mass of flesli that circumscribes me limits 
not iny niiutl; that surface that tells tlie Heavens they have an end, 
cannot pcrsua<le me 1 have any. I take my circle to be above three 
hundred and sixty. Though the number of the arc do measure my body, 
it compreliendeth not my mind. While I study to find out how I am 
a microcosm, or little world, I find myself something more than the 
great. Tliere is surely •a jiiece of diviifity to us, something that was 
before the elements, and owes no homage unto the Sun. Nature tells 
me that 1 am the image of God, as well as Scripture. He that under¬ 
stands not thus much, hath not his introduction or first lesson, and hath 
yet to begin the alphabet of man !’^ 

To those words we can add nothing ! Their egotism is the expres¬ 
sion of the universal hearts of men. And somewhat of the pride which 
belongs to them, animates us even on the couch of our bodily infirmity. 
It is a source of exaltation that we ate not conquered, and tliat the 
fortress sapped by the Dark Enemy is our prison-house, not our home. 

It has been my lot to endure frequent visitations of ill-health, although 
my muscular frame is strong, and 1 am capable of bearing great priva¬ 
tion and almost any exertion of mere bodily fatigue. Tlie reason is that 
I reside principally in London, and it is only of late that I have been 
able to inure myself to the close air and the want of exercise that 
belong to the life of cities. However, languishing in the confinefflUirt 
of a metropolis, the moment I left the dull walls, and heard the fresh 
waving of the trees, I revived,—the nerves grew firm—pain fled me— 1 
asked myself in wonder for my ailments! My bodily state was, then, 
voluntary and self-incurred, for nothing bound or binds me to cities: 

1 follow no calling, I am independent of men, affluent in means, and, 
from my youth upward, I have learnt myself the power to live alone. 
Why not then consult health as the greatest of earthly goods ? But is 
health the greatest of eartlily goods ? Is the body to be our main care? 
Are we to be the minions of self? Are we to make ani/ corporeal ad¬ 
vantage the chief end— 

“ Et propter vivendum vivere perdere causas.” 
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I confess that I see not how men can arrogate to themselves the 
Catholic boast of Immortal Hopes—how they can utter the old truths of 
the nothingness of life—of the superiority of mental over physical de¬ 
lights—of the paramount influence of the soul and the soul’s objects— 
and yet speak of health as our great(?8t blessing, arid the workman’s 
charge of filling up the crannies of this fast mouldering clay as the most 
necessary of human objects. Assuredly health is a great blessing, and 
its care is not to be despised; but there are duties far more sacred,— 
obligations before which tlie body is as nought. Tor it is not necessary 
to live, but it is necessary to live nobly. And of this truth we are not 
without the support of high examples. Who can read that great poet 
whom I have just cited, and forget that his acts waik-’d level with the 
lofty cminenee of his genius—that he paid “ no homage to the sun,’' 
that even the blessing 'of light itself was a luxury,—was willingly to 
be abandoned—but the defence of the great rights of earth, the 
fulfilment of the solemn trust of nations, the vindication of ages yet to 
come, was a necessity, and not to be avoided—was paramount—was in¬ 
dispensable—and wherefore ? because it was a duly! Are there not 
duties too to us —though upon a narrower scale—which require no less 
generous a devotion ? Are tiiere not objects which are more important 
than the case and welfare of the body? Is our first great charge that of 
being a nurse to ourselves ? No : every one of us who writes, toils, or 
actively serves the state, forms to rhmself, if be knowctli anything of 
public virtue, interests which are not to be renounced for the purchase 
of a calmer pulse, and a few years added to the feeble extreme of life. 
Many of us have neither fortune, nor power, nor extrinsic oiTerings to 
sacrifice to mankind ; but all of us—the proud, the humble, the ricli, the 
j)oor—have one possession at our command ;—We may sacrifice our¬ 
selves ! It is fronj these reasons that, at the time I refer to, I })ut aside the 
hope of health;—a good earnestly indeed to be coveted, but which, if 
obtained only by a life remote from man, inactive, tiseless, self-revolving, 
may be too de.arly bought; and gazing on the evil which I imagined I 
^ould not cure, I endeavoured to reconcile myself to its necessity. 

^^^nd first, it seems to me that when the nerves are somewhat weakened 
the senses of sympathy .arc more keen—we are less negligent of our 
kind—that impetuous and reckless buoyancy of spirit which mostly ac¬ 
companies a hardy and iron frame, is not made to enter into the emotions 
of others. How can it sympathize with what it has never known ? We 
seldom find men of great animal health and power possessed of much 
delicacy of mind ; their humanity and kindness proceed from an overflow 
of spirits—their more genial virtues are often but skin deep, and the result 
of good humour. The susceptible frame of Women causes each more 
kindly and generous feeling to vibrate more powerfully on their hearts, 
and thus also that which in our harsher sex relaxes the nerve, often softens 
^he affection. And this is really-the cause of that increased tendency 
to pity, to charity, to Iriendship, which comes on with the decline of 
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life, and which Bolingbroke has so touchingly alluded to. There is an 
excitement in the consciousness of the glorious possession of unshaken 
health and matured strength which hurries us on the road of that selfish 
enjoyment, which we are proud of our pris^ege to command. The 
passions of the soul are often winged by our capacities, and are fed from 
tlie same sources that keep the beating of the heart strong, and the step 
haughty upon the earth. Thus when the frame grows slack, and tl»e 
race of the strong can be run no more, the mind falls gently back upon 
itsgjf—it releases its garments from the grasp of the Passions which have 
lost their charm—intellectual objects become more precious, and, no 
longer sufficing to be a world to ourselves, we contract the soft habit of 
leaning our aflection upon others; the tics round our Jieart are felt with 
a more close endearment, and every little tenderness we receive from 
the love of those about us, teaches us the value‘of love. And this is 
therefore among the consolations of ill-health, that we are more suscep¬ 
tible to all the kindlier cmotio)is, and that we drink a deeper and a 
sweeter jdeasure from the nllachment of our friends. If, too, vve be¬ 
come, as the body progressively declines from the desire of external pur¬ 
suits, more devoted to intellectual objects? new soiu’ces of delight are 
thus bestowed upon us. Books become more elocpient of language, and 
their aspect grows welcome as the face of some dear consoler. Perhaps 
no epicure of the world’s coarse allurement knows that degree of deep 
and serene enjoyment with uhich, shut up in our tranquil chambers, we 
surround ourselves with the Wisdom, the Poetiiy, tlife Romance of 
past ages, and are made free, by the Sybil of the world's knowledge, to 
the Elysium of departed souls. The pain, or the fever, that from time 
to time reminds us of our clay, brings not perhaps more frequent .and 
embarrassing intenuptions, than the restlessness and eager passion which 
belong to the flush of health. Contentj^d^o repose—the repose becomes 
imjre prodigal of dreams. 

And there is smother circumslanc^usually attendant on ill-health. 
We live less for the world—vve do n^t extend the circle of friendship 
into the wide and distracting orbit of conirnon acquaintance—-we are 
thus less subject to ungenial interruptions—to vulgar humiliations—to 
the wear and tear of mind—the harassment and the vanity,—that torture 
those who seek after the “ gallery of painted pictures,” and “ the talk 
where no love is.’’ The gawd and the ostentation shrink into their true 
colours before the eye which lias been tauglit to look within. And the 
pulses that have been calmed by pain, keep, withoutjnuch effort, to the 
even tenor of jihilosophy. Thus lll-hcalth may save us from many dis¬ 
quietudes and errors—from frequent mortification—ami “ ihv ivalking 
after the vain shadow." Plato retired to his cave to be wise; sick¬ 
ness is often the moral cave, with its quiet, its darkness, and its solitude, 
to the soul. 

I may add also, tliat he who has been taught the jfrecarioUiness of 
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life, acquires a knowledge of its value. He teaches himself to regard 
Death with a quiet eye, and habit * gifts him with a fortitude mightier 
than the stoicism of the Porch. As the lamb is shorn so the wind is tem¬ 
pered. Nor is the calm without moments of mere animal extacy unknown 
to the rude health, which having never waned from its vigour, is uncon¬ 
scious of the treasure it inherits. What rapture in the first steps to re¬ 
covery—in the buoyant intervals of release! Wlien the wise simplicity 
of Hesiod would express the overpowering joy of a bridegroom, in the 
flush of conquest hastening to the first embraces of his bride, he can 
compare him only to one escaped from some painful disease, or from 
the chains of a dungeon.f Th^. release of pain is the excess of trans¬ 
port, With what gratitude we feel the first retur:' of health—the 
first budding forth of the new spring that has dawned within us! Or, if our 
disease admit not that blessed regeneration, still it has its intervals and 
reprieves: moments, when the mind springs up as the lark to heaven, 
singing and rejoicing as it bathes its plumage in the intoxicating air. 
So that our state may be of habitual tranquillity, and yet not dumb to 
raptures which have no parallel in the monotony of more envied lives. 
But I hold that the great counterbalancing gift which the infirmity of 
the body, if rightly moralized upon, hath the privilege to confer, is, that 
the mind left free to contemplation, naturally prefers the high and the 
immortal to the sensual and the low. As Astronomy took its rise among 
the Chaldean shejdicrds, whose constant leisure upon their vast and level 
plains enabled them to elevate their attentioji undivided to the heavenly 
bodies,—so the time left to us for contemplation incur hours of sickness, 
and our necessary t'isengagement from the things of earth, tend to direct 
our thoughts to the Stars, and impregnate us half unconsciously with 
the Science of Heaven. 

Thus while as 1 have said our affections become more gentle, our souls 
also become more noble, and our d^ires more jnire. Wc learn to think, 
with the most august of our moralists, that “ earth is an hospital, not an 
inn—place to die, not live in.” Our existence becomes a great prepa¬ 
ration for death, and the monitor within us is constant, but with a sweet 
and a cheering voice. 

Such are the thoughts with which in the liour of sickness I taught 
myself to regard what with the vulgar is the greatest of human calamities ! 
It may he some consolation to those who have suffered more bitterly 
than I have done, to feci tliat, by calling in the powers of the mind, 
there may be good ends and cheerful hopes wrought out from the 
wasting of the body; and that it is only the darkness—unconsidered and 
unexplored—whicli shapes the spectre, and appals us with the fear. 


• Exilia, tormenta, bella, morbos, Daiifragia, meditare, ut nullo sis zn.alo, Tyro. 
Sense. Eptst. 

•f Hea, Seta, Here, iiue 42. 
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THE EOVE OF FAME. 

BV MRS. NORTON. 

Go, dear one, go t my grief shall sleep 
Till thou, the cause, art far away; 

Since I might make thee pause and weep, 
But have no power to hid thee stay. 

Go! win tlie Fame whose visions bright 
Have tempted that young heart to roam, 
And learn how ill its meteor light 
Can match the sunshin/of thy home. 

• 

Ah! then, when all is won, which now 
Bright in the distance tempts thy apul; 
When triumph crowns thy laurelled brow. 
And hails thee foremost at the goal,— 
Then shall the secret pang be known, 

While shouts th‘ applauding echoes fill, 

To turn thee from them with a groan. 

And feel thy heart is empty still. 

Then, midst the restless strife, to keep 
What restless striving hath obtained, 

Wild doubts across Ihj^ soul shall sweep, 
And tell how little thou hast gained;— 
The sleepless nights—the heavy days— * 

Tlie carelessness of all to come— 

Disgust and weariness of praise •,— 

Are these—oh! are they worth thy home? 

Oft shall thou turn, and inly sigh 
For simple joys, despised before; 

The quiet peace of years gone by. 

The hope, the happiness of yore. 

Oft shall thou pine for words whose breath 
Scarce stirred the sunnier tides of youth; 
And yearn to baiter glory’s wreath 
For one liearfs long-forgotten truth ! 

Unsatisfied thy soul shall rove. 

And warm with fancy's fickle glow; 

Now soar ambitiously above— 

Now, passion-fettered, sink below. 

And thou shalt waste thy life in sighs, 

Unfit to serve or to command. 

With hopes that wither as they rise. 

Like verdure orl the desert sand I 
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BY WILLIAM GODWIN. 


[The following is the commencemeat of the production alluded to in these words 
in the Preface to “ Mandeville” 

“ Eight years ago I began a novel. The thought I adopted as the 
germ of my work, was taken from the story of the ‘ Seven Sleepers,’ in 
the records of the first centuries of Christianity, or rather from the 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, in Perrault's Tales of Ma Mere. POie 
(Mother Goose). , I supposed a hero who should lia' ^' this faculty, or this 
infirmity, of falling asleep unexpectedly, and should sleep twenty, thirty, 
or an hundred years at a time, at the pleasure of myself, his creator. I 
knew that such a canvass would naturally admit a vast variety of 
figures, actions, and surprises. 

“ But the nearer I looked at it, the more was I frightened at the task. 
Such a work must he made up of a variety of successive tales, having, 
for their main point of connexion, the impression which the events 
brought forward should produce upon my sleeping-waking principal 
personage. 1 shoulil therefore have had at least a dozen times to set 
myself to the task of invention, as it were, de novo.” 


I was horn about the middle of tlie twelfth century from the birth of 
Christ, in an old and well-fortified castle in Spam, not far from the city 
of Talavera. My grandfather liad served many a hard campaign under 
the Cid Diaz de Bivas, the thunderbolt of Spain ; and the earliest 
lessons of my infancy were the songs, or romaneex^ in which the 
exploits of this hero were celebrated with the blended enthusiasm of a 
caiicioneador, a warrior, and a Cliristian. M y father, whose breeding had 
been in the tented field, delighted to tell that he had seen the Cid,—that 
lie remembered the time when the eiged warrior had held liim in his 
arms, had seated him on Jiis knee as the infant representative of his 
fellow-soldier, had stroked down the silken locks ot his hair, and bade 
him figlit bravely when he grew to man’s estate, for the honour of 
Castille, and the glory of the Holy Cross. 

Spain, at the time of my birth, was divided into two great portions, 
one of uliich was possessed by the Christians, and the other by the Moors. 
The Christians were masters of tlie northern and the middle provinces, 
under the respective scepires of the King of Castille, the King of Arragon, 
the King of Portugal, and the l.ount of Barcelona. The fertile plains 
of Andalusia and Granada, together with Valeiitia and Eslremudura, 
still conlinuedi in tlie hands of the Mahometans. The splendid reign 
of the Abdalralnnans, caliphs of Cordova, who for several centuries liad 
rendered the Peninsula one of the eyes of the world, was passed away ; 
and the petty princes,' who ruled in the scattered fragments of their 
empire, had sunk under the gallant achievements and the hardihood of 
the Christian chivalry. 

Another and a ruder power liad succeeded to that of tlie Abdalrahmans, 
and had arrested, though with fitful and uucehain eft'orts, the fate of 
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the Moorish empire in Spain. This was that of the Mira-mamolins of 
Africa. Two races of men, known by this title, successively seized the 
empire of the Mahometans in this quarter of the world ; and pretending 
to be immediately descended from the loins of the Great Prophet, 
challenged the submission of all true believera, as much for the sanctity 
of their lives, and their celestial destination to power, as the conquests 
of their sword. Their title imports this—which is correctly written— 
Emir-al-Munienir, Commander of the Faithful; an appellation never 
applied but in the sense of religious supremacy. The metropolis of 
their empire was Morocco, a city which owes its foundation to their 
sway. The two families are known by the appellations of the 
Almoravidcs and the Almohades. 

The sceptre of Castille had fallen, by ilie decease of Alfonso the Eighth, 
c.illing himself Emperor of Spain, into the hands of Sfemcho, his son, a 
prince only twenty-two years of age, when Abou Said, the second prince 
of the race of the Almohades, entered Spain with a numerous army. 
Taking advantage of the unsettled state of the kingdom, he captured 
several considerable towns, while the Moorish governments, hereditary 
in Spain, scarcely ventured to make a show of resistance against him. 
Partly converted by his pretensions to a divine commission and title, 
and partly perhaps awed by the success of his arms, the kings of 
Granada and Merida made a voluntary * surrender of their crowns; 
while the citizens of Cordova Jind Seville, whose princes had shown 
themselves less docile to the representative of Alla, threw open their gates 
to the, Mira-niamolin, and treated him as their deliverer. 

Of the states here mentioned, the, kingdom of Merida bordered most 
nearly on the place of my birth. The reigning sovereign, a prince 
considerably past the vigour of his years, was ordered by the Almohades 
into Africa, to pass the remainder of his days in a Mahometan mo¬ 
nastery near the city of Fez. His two sons, Abenalliax and Omar, 
entered themselves among the troops of the victorious prince, and were 
soon numbered among the most gallant leaders of the Mahometan 
army. 

Such was the slate of my country. The prosperous reign of the 
Emperor Alfonso had given a degree of security to the hearts of the 
Spaniards, so that we scarcely felt that the soil of the Peninsula was 
divided between us and the enemies of our religion and our racc- 
Christian and Moor sat down together with a temporary sentiment of 
harmony and peace. The temper of the two nations towards each other, 
in several essential respects, may easily be collected from one or two 
memorable incidents. Alfonso,—^that Alfonso who seventy years before 
had wrested from the Mahometans the city of Toledo,—took to his bed 
the daughter of Benabad, the Moorish King of Cordova. Sancho the 
First, one of his predecessors, had for a time fixed his abode in the 
Moorish capital, and confided his person to the supesior skill of Maho¬ 
metan physicians, that he might be cured of a critical disease. The 
respeitive merits of the two people seemed to be adjusted; and it was 
admitted on all hands, that the Spaniards surpassed the Moors in 
military achievements and the warlike character, while the Moors left 
us at no less distance behind them in all the arts of elegance and refine¬ 
ment, in manners, in music, in poetry, and in philosophy. 

My father, who was no longer young, reposed himself after the 
•Tan.-— VOL. xuvii. no. cxlv. i> 
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various toils of a military life, in Iiis hereditary caatis. My mother, 
who was of the illustrious family of Ponce dc Leon, dedicated much of 
her care to the cultivation of my infancy, and was consummately .well 
qualified for the task she had undertaken. My early years were passed 
in serenity and peace. I had heard of war: its thunders rolled at a dis¬ 
tance, and I perceived their hoarse murmurs as if from the other side of 
the mountains; but it was a tale only, the report of which had been 
conveyed to my ears, while its realities had never oifered themselves to 
the witness of my eyes. 

Though I was very young at the time of the first great revolution in 
my existence, yet I remember somewhat of the scenes which preceded 
it, and I remember them the more perfectly from this very circumstance, 
which enables me to assign tlifem an exact place in my history. 1 
remember well the way in which the scenery around me first afl'ected 
my thoughts. The country was mountainous, and the mountains were 
rugged and barren. It had very little to boast on the score of cul¬ 
tivation: my father and his dependents principally subsisted on the 
produce of their flocks. The castle in which wo dwelt, was built for 
defence and retreat, and not for luxury. The light of heaven entered it 
only through narrow loopholes and perforations, piercing its massy and 
substantial walls. Most of the apartments were small, and the ascent to 
'them by narrow and winding'staircases; the hall only, the kitchen, and 
the stables, were spacious; in the former of which Were daily spread two 
immense tables, where my father constantly sat down at the hour of 
noon with one hundred and fifty of his followers. The floor of this hall 
was spread with rushes, and the walls were hung round with shields, and 
spears, and swords, and all the various apparatus of war. 

These things spoke to my childish soul a sufilciently intelligible lan¬ 
guage ; and the tongue of my mother served further in the oflice of a 
chorus, explaining and enforcing their precepts and their eloquence. 
Christianity and war came united from her lips. The glory of the cross, 
the honours of Christian chivalry, the burning shame that was inflicted 
on knighthood and Spain by the multitude of mosques, and faquirs, and 
imans, that still overspread the land, was the daily burden of her thoughts. 
And deeply was she skilled in the art of adapting these topics to my 
comprehension, and bringing them into unison with my feelings. There 
was nothing dry, general, and vague in the discourses of my mother: it 
was all story and variety of adventure; it consisted of achievements 
glorious beyond the conception of a frigid and unanimated spirit; of the 
delivery of damsels from ravishment and slavery; of the undaunted 
assertion of justice and divine truth to the very teeth of the misbelievers; 
of everything that in the relation could thrill through my infant heart. 
The eye of my mother so glistened, too, when she 8})oke of the sacred 
triumph of the better cause; and her smile spoke volumes. That smile 
lives at this momept at the bottom of my soul; 1 retire into my inmost 
self^ and 1 see it still: it was the smile of a mother, full of love, con¬ 
descension, and hope. When she had fed her tlioughts with the^senti- 
ments of a Christian and a Spaniard, the elevation melted down into a 
beam of unspeakable softness, that bended itself wholly and undividcdly 
upon her son. I sprang to BQieet it; and the story and the lesson were 
sealed up with a kiss. 

There was pytlting in this period of my life to teduee my mind from 
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the sole object of its attention. There was no luxury'^r at least no¬ 
thing that appeared to my recollection to be such—amidst the scenes of 
a very different character that were shortly afterwards presented to me. 
Whatever my father possessed, of costly materials, or exquisite work¬ 
manship, consisted of the spoils he had taken in different incursions 
against the Moors. I recollect, in particular, the cliair of state in which my 
father sal on certain solemn days, ^vlien' he gave law and regulation to 
his vas-sals. 'I'he substance of the ciiain was ivory, very curiously carved, 
and it was covered with carpets of ricli and brilliant colours. Behind 
him, as he sat, was suspended a curtain of cloth of gold. But our pos¬ 
sessions of tiiis sort were scanty; they were barely suflicient to maintain 
a certain feeling of pomp and majesty^ and were entirely void of that 
variety and profusion which might tend to relax the siiui, and weaken 
the energies of its fortitude. All was grave, and sulbrnn, and sedate. 
Whatever I saw, tliat addressed itself to my feelings of wonder and ^ 
aduiir.'ition, had a sort of military march in it.* Peals of liglit and 
thoughtless laughter never met my ears, nor agitated my muscles. 
Infected by the character of everything around me, the very smiles of 
my infancy had a tincture of pride in them ; and, like the smiles of my 
mother, were pervaded with sentiment and conscious elevation. The 
scenes of nature 1 beheld were in harmony with this temper. They 
were admirable,—for they were lofty and bold; and he tliat looked at 
them heard, as it wore, tlie genius of the place bidding him awake and 
be a man. But we saw no laughing fields, no rich fertility, no copious 
exuberance of a wealthy soil, bidding the mind bask in the sunshine of 
prosperity, and be drunk with jollity and ease. 

An incident occurre<l during this period which made a deep impres¬ 
sion on ray memory. My mother had a brother, ten years younger than 
herself, Signor Rodrigo Ponce de Leon. This youth hud. spent tho 
greater part of his early years in the family of Don Sancho de Ximenes, 
which was reported to be tlie most perfect school in all Castille for the 
accomplislmients demanded in a true knight. He however came more 
than once to spend a few weeks at a time in the castle of Torralva. My 
father was a soldier of high character, and worthy of his imitation ; and 
the exemplary and heroic dispositions of my mother were such, that her 
stripling brother could not fail to drink in just and elevated sentiments 
from her lips. I am talking of very early times, concerning which I 
can scarcely trust the reports of ray memory; but, to my recollcctioni 
Signor Rodrigo stands forth the very model of gallantry, ingenuousness, 
and good nature. Wise he was in my eyes, for I never saw anything 
in him but what was the emanation of purity; and whatever he said 
contributed to enlighten and enrich my infant mind. But what charmed 
me most in my squire uncle, as I called him, was the full and un¬ 
suppressed condescension with which he would often make himself my 
equal and my playfellow. There were no liberties I<lid not take with 
his person; and whCn I passed over in review the stories my mother 
told me, he would freely assist me to represent in action tlie defiances, 
encounters, and deliverances from bonds and oppression they recounted, 
and cheerfully join me in “ playing at knights.” A stick served us for 
a horse, and a thorn-bush for a castle to be beleaguered or surprised. 

In one of Signor Rodrigo’s latest visits, at the time when be had just 
attained the age of tweaty-oue yews, Ms errand was to obtain the society 
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of my father, together with that of his other relations, to do him grace 
to the court of King Sancho, to which he was summoned, with about 
twenty other young men of rank, to take upon him the character of a 
knight. My mother and myself, with the female part of the household, 
were for several days left alone in the castle, attended by no further 
guard than was judged necessary to defend us from surprise. After an 
absence of a few days my fathei' and Signor Roderic returned, the whole 
party having agreed to partake of a social banquet at our table, as they 
were now on their journey from Toledo to the borders of Old Castille. 
The preparations were considerable. At a certain hour the centinel on 
the barbican gave notice of the approach of the knights, and the gates 
of the tilt-yard were thrown opei^ to receive them. Previously to their 
entrance, Signor Roderic alighted from his palfrey, and put on a 
complete suit oParmour; he then walked in solemn state, between my 
father and his father, followed by the whole troop of knights and 
squires, to the platform where my mother was seated, and where I, 
being now seven years of age, stood beside her. He no sooner reached 
her footstool, than he humbled himself on one knee before her. My 
mother rose, and threw a scarf she had in readiness over his shoulder. 
She then raised him with one hand, and fell on his neck, and wept. This 
ceremony had no sooner passed, than a war-horse was brought to Signor 
Roderic, on which he vaulte’d lightly with his armour on, and turning 
him about, wheeled round the court at full speed, and performed a 
variety of feats of horsemanship with an admirable grace. He then 
received a spear, which he brandished with great agility, and riding at 
the target, struck it full in the midst. After this, he tossed the spear 
to an attendant, and drew his sword, which he flourished over his head, 
and which was of so admirable a temper, that as the beams of the sun 
played upon it, it glistened with a brilliancy hardly inferior to lightning. 
Tlye ceremony c'<ncluded with the whole company proceeding in full 
inarch to the oratory of the castle, where a priest of considerable 
distinction delivered a short, but emphatical and impressive discourse 
upon the duties of a Christian knight, concluding with an exhortation 
to Signor Roderic to demean himself in a way worthy of his ancestry 
and his calling. The whole scene was calculated to make an indelible 
impression on my infant mind. One thing however did not fail to be 
afllicting to me. This was ‘the being informed by my mother’s 
fiivourite female attendant, that my squire uncle existed no longer,—that 
he had now entered into a very diflerent order of persons, and that the 
sacredness of his present engagements would be dishonoured by his 
ever associating witli me, and joining in my youthful sports as he had 
been wont to do. 

The little all of my life hitherto had been peace. Every day was for 
the most part like the day before: my father was surrounded by his 
vassals; but as the countenances were generally the same, and the 
garments the same in fashion, and almost the same in colour, the 
impression made upon me was uniform. By repetition, the objects had 
hardly the effect of living things to me; they stirred up no semblance 
of tempest on the surface of my mind; the scene was to me as idle 
as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” But oh, how far was this 
from tediousness and lethargy! It was the luxury of sensation. It was 
tlie joy of a quiet and a satisfied spirit! a joy infinitely superior to that 
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which is commonly to be found in turmoil and agitation. It was like 
breathing the purest and most health-giving element on the top of the 
highest mountains. The mind rested upon its centre, as Adam reposed 
in^Paradise, when the Lord God descended, and by insensible degrees 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon him,—a sleep that we may conceive to 
have been full of visions, in which he saw the things that were, even as 
if they were not. I sometimes viewed the pictures around me, leisurely 
savouring everything as it presented itself, and suffering each thing to 
make its own impression, while the mind remained sweetly and joyfully 
passive; and at other times, shut up in the rarities and fancies of my own 
spirit, I saw nothing of what was passing, but busily pictured to 
myself the scenes of an imaginary fu^re, which, because they wero 
childish, did not on that account fail to be interesting to me. 1 know 
not whether this will appear to others an exaggerated relation of tlie 
experience of six or seven years of age; 1 only know that it is the 
faithful history of my own childhood. 

I dwell the more on these things on account of the sudden and 
dreadful stroke, by means of which they all Vinnished in an instant. 
Oh, scenes of my youth, how dearly once beloved, now fearfully 
vanishing for ever! In the subsequent narrative of my life, I shall 
sometimes have to tell of pleasures, more subtle, elevated, and refined, 
than those I have just attempted to paint; but there is a memorable 
difference dividing the one from the other. These were in one sense 
my truest pleasures. My mind was innocent; my heart was new. I 
had never known a pain but what was momentary, or sustained a blow 
that, so to speak, rased so much as the skin of my soul. Put, oh, 
what fearful gashes, what deep intrenchant scars, succeeded to this! 
Never did my heart recover the same pure and unviolated tranquillity. 
The pillars of my consciousness were shaken to their basis. The best 
of my after-life was like that of a man the bones of whose limbs have 
been broken, and though tolerably set and put together again, yet in 
the seat of each fracture there remains an unseen knot or protuberance, 
sufficiently marking to him that will be at the pains to visit it, where 
the injury had fallen. In my childhood the world to me was innocent; 

I saw in every form I met an image of myself; and did not doubt that 
every one was bland, and kind, and good, and void of harm and malice, 
as I was myself. Put the injuries I am going to relate came from the 
hand of man; and, without pretending exactly to analyse the shades of 
error and guilt, I was compelled at a very premature period no longer 
to contemplate man, as such, with the same simplicity. 1 was driven to 
entertain sentiments of suspicion, jealousy, and dislike,—to consider 
human creatures as beings from whom in some cases no less injury was 
to be apprehended, than from a thunderbolt, a hurricane, or a conflagra¬ 
tion. Nor was this speculation, or a tale made at pleasure, or related 
for amusement. It was brought home in the bitterest way to my feel¬ 
ings. The colour of my mind was tarnished; it was burned up and 
embrowned by the tropical sun of calamity. What I should have been, 
if the days of my youth had been protracted to the ordinary period, I 
cannot decide. • Put surely my having been forced in a certain sense to 
become a man, before I had well ceased to be a child, must have made 
me a very different being, from other men who have not passed through 
the same state of early suffering. 

The visit of my knight uncle, as 1 was now bid to call him, was short. 
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It was principally designed for my mother’s gratification^ who had an 
inextinguishable desire to behold this brother of hers in the new cha¬ 
racter which his king had conferred upon him. This passed, he 
hastened to place himself under the banners of Don Sancho Ximenes. 
The king, Don Sancho, had summoned all his peers and his chivalry to 
march against the Mira-mamolin. Abou Said advanced with a nume¬ 
rous army, and crossed the Guadalquivir between Eaeza and Andujar, 
The Christian monarch was not less diligent in his pre])aratiunB. 
Signor lloderic was to make his first campaign under tho standard of 
Don Sancho, beneath whose roof he had received the education, and 
accomplished himself in all the exercises, which at that day were 
required for the military profersion. My father was to lead forth his 
gallant followers in a band of his own. The campaign was looked 
forward to with- much earnestness and enthusiasu). The Emperor 
Alfonso had sustainetl the Christian character in deeds of arms, in an 
uninterrupted career of glory, wliich far outshone the tracks of all his 
predecessors. Sancho, his son and successor, was just twenty-two years 
of age: and, though the invasion of the Mira-marnolin was naturally a 
subject of alarm, yet the superior prowess of the Spaniards to that of 
the Moors,—a fact sufficiently established,—and more than all, tho elas¬ 
ticity and spring of a new reign, and the confidence entertained of the 
good fortune of a young prifice of great hopes, and in the flower of liis 
age, made every bosom beat with tho expectation of a splendid and de¬ 
cisive success. 

With what beautiful manifestations of affection did my mother take 
leave of her brother and her husband! She was a heroine of the genu¬ 
ine Castilian temper, and needed not have blushed for her sentiments, if 
she had been placed beneath the eye of a dame of Sparta or ancient 
Rome. Yet her heart overflowed with all tho best and tendercst feelings 
of a woman. W ben she bade adieu to the partners of her fortune and 
her life, and to the beauteous youth who had now just entered upon the 
epoch of manhood, she knew that they were going to seek for honour 
ill the ranks of danger and death, and that she might never again sec 
them in the reciprocations of kindness and the erectness of life. But 
she knew that they were born for this. She was persuaded that every 
human creature, according to the place in which his lot was cast, had 
duties to perform; and that, without the discharge and the love of these 
duties, life was not worth the name of life. Every sentiment that could give 
grace to a human spirit concurred, in my mother, to sustain her, and 
throw a glory round her in this hour of her trial: tiie love of her hus¬ 
band’s and her brother’s honour, the recollection of an illustrious 
ancestry, the splendid feelings wliich chivalry nourishes beyond any 
other institution that man ever conceived, the zeal of Castillc and of 
Spain, and the reverence and the pride attached to the standard of the 
Holy Cross. ♦ 

She bade them adieu with the firmness of a resolved spirit. The 
priest pronounced his benediction upon them in the oratory of the castle; 
but though that was done in a seemly and impressive manner, and in a 
way that showed that the holy man was possessed with the spirit of his 
profession, yet that was nothing to the fervour with which my mother 
blessed them. When they rode forth from tlie gates, 1 went up with 
the marchioness to the tower of the barbican. Having proceeded to a 
eertiun distance cm the plain, my father and my uncle turned round their 
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steeds. My mother put forth her veil from the lattice, an4 waved it in 
their sight. The two citampions bojved their heads, and after drew their 
swords and brandished them; having done wldchi they turned their 
steeds again, and went forward. 

The departure of my father and my uncle took place in the first 
week of August, in the year lldB. My mother and I were loft, as 
before, with a scanty guard; but that was a source of no uneasiness, par¬ 
ticularly as. though tliere was war between the Christians and tlie infidels, 
the seat of contention, as I have already said, was removed from us, and 
every eye was turned on the side of the Sierra Morena, and the waters of 
the Guadalquivir. We rather seemed to be left at a distance in this busy 
scene, and to be called upon, while ever^ nerve was strung for the arduous 
contention, to possess our souls in patience, and wait quietly for the 
result. The marcliioncss in the secret chamber of her soul was doubt¬ 
less full of expectation and disquietude; but this had a singular efi’ect 
on her outward heliaviour. I never saw her sfo playful and so con¬ 
descending ; she appeared fur tlie occasion to have laid aside the usual 
elevation of her soul, and to become an ordinary matron of lowly life or 
of quiet times. Slie told me stories; and the tales I now listened to, 
were not of heroism, hut of fancy merely. She talked of fairies and 
cncliantments,—of everything that southed the imagination, and stole 
away the senses in a pleasing dream,—of all the wild inventions of the 
east, aided in its creations by a luxuriant climate, and by all the wealth 
and magnificence of Damascus or of Delhi. My 2 >lcasure was new; I 
had never found my mother so condescending, or condescending in this 
key. Lovely she always was; cwerytliing slie said or did, at least so 
far as I was concerned, won upon the afl'ections. Dut, at other times, the 
love I felt was mingled with admiration and awe. Now it was wonder, 
but wonder of a diflerent family and class. I gazed on !icr as she spoke: 
my eyes glistened; but the ecstacy I felt seemed to draw me into her 
soul; 1 was filled almost to bursting with what 1 heard, but I was not 
afraid. Oh, moments of ijeace and joy! Far from war, or the idea 
that a man could exist tliat would shed the blood of man; full on tho 
contrary of the feelings of pastoral life, and of the innocence and hap¬ 
piness of the golden age. 

Tranquil was the slumber wbicli followed close on a day like this. I 
committed myself to the arms of sleep, as to those of an assured friend; 
the j)eriod of my repose seemed like that reserved for the commemo¬ 
ration of some great religious events upon which nolliing ordinary and 
profane was to be feared to intrude. 

The impressions of my mind were not those of a true augury. A few 
hours after midnight, when the silence and darkness of that period werQ 
yet at tlieir full, I was startled from my sleep by the sound of the alarm- 
bell of the castle. In our deep and secure retreat, the nigltt bore a very 
different character from tliat which it wears in a,popuTouB town. In 
cities the busy or the wayward mind of man in some individual or other 
is always awake; from time to time a solitary vehicle is heard rumbling 
along the streets ; the oxen and the sheep with their lowing or their 
bleatings complain of their inexorable driver; the colloquy is heard of 
those that lie down late, or rise up early; or the careless song of the 
reveller rouses him who is vexed with sorrow or disease from his im¬ 
perfect slumbers. But in a solitary, rural abode, nothing can be heard 
at certain hours that indicates the existence of man; nature herself seems 
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to partake in the repose of her favourite son; and the few incidental 
sounds that occur from time to time are unconnected with each other, 
indicate nothing and lead to nothing, and appear, like the audible breath¬ 
ings of him who sleeps, to answer no other purpose, than to make the 
universal quiet a more distinct object of perception. The sound of the 
alarm-bell in the castle of Torralva was therefore doubly rousing. 

I listened in silence; I never remembered to have heard the sound 
before; my thoughts were eonfounded. It was a loud and a deafening 
sound. It was not like the solemn and measured pace of the funeral 
knell; it expressed horror, and disorder, and affright—the eagerness to 
do something, with an uncertainty what was to be done. It was suc¬ 
ceeded by the sound of steps, hu<rying down the stairs of the castle. 

I slept in a closet adjoining to the bed-chamber of my mother. By 
a certain rustling, and the sound of her voice, I |)erceived she was in 
motion. I crept quietly from my bed, and put on my clothes. As I 
opened the door of thfi closet, I perceived the marchioness passing out 
by the opposite door of the chamber, and I followed her in silence. She 
descended the stairs, and came down into the quadrangle. I then took 
hold of her hand. She had not perceived me before; but she did not 
repel my overture to join her. She cast upon me a look of encouragement. 

Several of the attendants of the castle flitted about the quadrangle 
with lighted torches; and my mother, crossing the area, proceeded to 
the barbican and mounted the watch-tower. From thence we were pre¬ 
sented with a dreadful spectacle; a town in flames. It was Oropesa, 
distant scarcely more than a mile from our walls. It had not long 
before been a flourishing seat of IVIoorish industry; but since it had 
been recovered by the Christians, it liad fallen into decay. The castle 
of Torralva was erected for its defence. 

The successive volumes of smoke that ascended, the flames, and the 
flakes of lighter combustible substance carried up with the smoke, were 
to me a terrible spectacle, and for some minutes fixed my attention. I 
then looked down into the plain between; which })resented a still more 
intelligible and fearful scene of distress. The inhabitants of the town 
were seen flying in all directions, and in all directions were pursued, and 
goaded along and crossed by Moorish horsemen. Men, women, and 
children fled this way and that, and lifted up their hands, as they ran, 
with agony and despair. I gazed with earnestness and astonishment. 
How 1 hated a Moor! None but a Moor, thought I to myself, would 
drive the sons of quiet from their homes, would set fire to their houses, 
hunt, wound, and destroy them, and trample them under their horses’ 
feet. These wretches have nothing human about them hut their form; 
they are more ferocious than the wild beasts of the desert. 

In the distance, and nearest to the flames, the Mahomedans and the 
Christians were mixed together in the wildest confusion; nearer to the 
castle we could see aone but our friends, and persons that had a claim 
upon us for protection. It was true that the fortress itself had nothing 
to fear from a vagrant and accidental incursion. But Oropesa was my 
father’s domain; its inhabitants were his clients and dependents. Every 
drop of blood that fell from them, and that it was in our power to have 
saved, was a violation of the great compact of society, by which the 
higher and the lower orders in Spain were bound together; every drop 
of blood that fell from them would be regarded by the marchioness as 
her own. 
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I looked at my mother; I saw a creature I had never seen before,— 
not different—^not unlike her former self—it was the same character, ex¬ 
alted by the great realities, the terrible calamities and miseries, that beset 
tlte path of human life. It was an angel now, employed in an angel’s 
office; before she seemed to have concealed what she was, and to have 
put forth but half her strength; now a ray from heaven played upon her 
features, and to my eye, a circle of glory, such as I had observed in the 
paintings of divine personages, surrounded her head. She issued a 
peremptory order, that the draw-bridge should be let down, the gates 
thrown open, and the fugitives admitted; with this precaution, over 
which from the tower she undertook herself to preside, that so many 
should come in, as could be received without danger that their pursuers 
should enter along with them, and that then the gates should be shut. 

No sooner were the directions of the marchioness oBeyed, than to her 
utter astonishment, a troop of Moors immediately rushed into the quad¬ 
rangle. * ^ ^ * * 


ON THE RECENT ATTEMPTS TO REVOLUTIONIZE 

GERMANY.* 

JIY THE TRANSLATOR OP THE “ TOUR OP A GERMAN PRINCE.” 

[Althous^h in the following article are many opinions and views from 
H hich wc diftcT, the mforraalion it contains, the philosophy of its tone, 
and the high estimation in which we are informed the original paper is 
lu'ld liy Germans themselves, make us willingly submit it to the atten- 
1 ion of our reatlers.] 

The responsive echo which the French Revolution of 1830 awakened in 
Germany is not yet hushed. In Italy, in Spain, in Poland, its voice has 
been stifled; in Belgium and in England it has led to mighty results. What, 
let us now inquire, will be its effects on Germany ? 

Her deep, suppressed, but ever-increasing agitation gives fore-notice of 
some vast design. The design is this: to accomplish, by every possible 
lawful moans, Hie amelioration of her political condition. For half a cen¬ 
tury, it lias been imagined that Germany had no other thought—no other 
project—than that of following blindly in the fbotsteps of France; while 
she was, in fact, busied in preparing a philosophical reform, which may 
hereafter put in requisition all her neighbour's activity. 

Somewhat similar is the case now. If people represent to themSelves 
Germany such as Madame de Stael describes it, they are widely mistaken. 
It is no longer the land of dreams and extasies, of metaphysical groping, of 
endless theories, of solid piety, of patriarchal manners;—without central 
point, without connecting bond, without public spirit, without true national 
strength. Something of all this yet remains. The state of things is, how¬ 
ever, fundamentally altered. 

As the French Revolution originated in the prevalent theories of the 
eighteenth century, so do the Germanic nations now^vance with rapid 
strides towards the realization of those abstract principles which have taken 
root among them for the last fifty years. It would be a great error to con¬ 
found these principles with those which brought about the French restora¬ 
tion. The philosophical speculations of Germany had by no means a retro¬ 
grade tendency. They were far rather calculated to advance, than to retard, 

* Extracted from the Ribliothek der Neuesten Weltkunde. Aarao. 1832—« 
periodical work edited by U. Malteo, 
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the progress of the human intellect; to point out to it a wider held in which 
to acquire atldcd perspicuity and comprehensiveness. 

The universal re-action which now manifests itself in Germany against 
philosophy docs not spring from hatred of the principles it promulgates, but 
from the eagerness for observation and for action. Questions of a practical 
tendency, especially those the aim of which is the amelioration of the state 
of society, are now agitated in such variety and number that they over¬ 
whelm all others. 

The recollections of the campaign of 1813-14, the promises of princes, 
and the enthusiastic rising of the people, have not been forgotten; they 
have produced a taste for political life, lor a participation in public affairs; 
the greatness of recent events has excited a kind of impatience to lake an 
active share in them. 

Tile religious disputes, which\ but a few years ago, still agitated the 
country, are drowned by the voice of conteinporaiy interests: the enthu¬ 
siasm which w'as awakened at the beginning of the present century, so olten 
deceived, baffled, crushed, has turned into bitterness; and Germany has 
once more found the sarcastic spirit of her Luther, only to mock at her own 
dreams, and her trusting, long-suffering good-nature. 

These remarks, which arc ai)plicable to tho whole of German)’', are pecu¬ 
liarly true of Prussia. There, first, have the imjiartiality of temper, the 
political cosmopolitanism, which w’ere formerly the distinctive characteris¬ 
tics of Germans, been sueeoededby an irritable, nationality; there, too, has 
the admiration excited by the Freneh revolution of July first subsided. 

Demagogical influence* has never been very ])owerful, nor very widely 
diffused, in Prussia; it has never had any deep root in tho minds or the 
interests of the people. 

Prussia is, in and through herself, tranquil in her present condition. To 
maintain that slie will for ever ren^ain so» were to venture too far: thus 
much, however, is certain, —that she is, of all the German Slates, Ihe most 
eager alter activity, alter practical life, after distinct and peculiar national 
glory. In Prussia, ])eoplc and prince are still one,—one as they were in the 
day of ])cril; and who can deny that this unanimity is the main, if not the 
sole, cause of the internal tranquillity she enjoys? 

At the first glance it may appear extraordinary that the only really 
ivipulnr government in Germany is, in form, an unlimitetl monarcliy; but it 
must be remembered that this apparent despotism is, in fact, extremely 
limitedfirst, by the rigid conseientiousness and justice of the king; 
secondly, by wise laws ; and lastly, by the universal instruction and light 
which tlie government itself has taken care to diffuse among the people.t 

♦ That which in France has been called Jacobinism, and in England, Radi- 
calism, has, in Germany, received the name bf Demagogie," which 1 accordingly 
retain — Translator, 

f To these three causes of national seenrity and consequent content, the anthor 
might have added a fourth,—the high character of the functionaries of government 
and administration, from the highest to the lowest, and the universal coiiddence 
they inspire. As there are no oliga-cliical interests to consult, men are appointed 
to oflic(>s for which they have given evidence of fitness ; and that vigilance with 
which Frederic tlie Great looked out for capable and trustworthy servants, has im¬ 
posed upon his successors a necessity of, in some degree, following his example. 
The language which is coniiimally employed in this country, not only by the vulgar, 
but by people who ought to look beyond names, concerning Prussia, “ the military 
despotism,” “ the great camp,” &c., is a lamentable proof of the eflBcacy of mere 
words. A government which has provided with religious care that every one of 
its subjects not only mag, but shall and must, be instructed; and which, after thus 
training their minds to examine, trains their bodies to resist (if need be) the acta 
of bad rulers; a government which puts into the hands of every man first books 
and then arms, is snrely no subject for the self-gratnlating contempt of a country 
tvluch has no national education, either for high or low ( a luge standing army, and 
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To tliis may be added, that since the year 1808, and still more since 1813, 
there has existed a ci'inmunity of interest and of will between prince and 
jH'ople, which is perhaps without example in the history of imfions. An 
enlightened people rejxises with perfect confidence on the wisdom of its 
government. It acquiesces uncondition^ly in ihe postponement of those 
constitutional fonns which had been voluntarily promised it, but wliich 
recent events might, perhaps, have rendered rather unfavourable than ad* 
vantageous to the peace and stability of the country. 

In the hereditary states of Austria, the mutual relation between people 
and prince rests on a different basis. There, the nation asks for nothing; 
and the government has no inclination to volunteer what nobody requires at 
its hands. The people enjoy a certain kind and degree of happiness under 
a paternal sway. It may bo a question wliethcr it would do well to risk the 
good it iiosscvsses in experiments, or whe^ier it would be certain to obtain 
comiiensation for what it would lose by change. 

Austria is contented in her actual position: by reraainhig Catholic at the 
lleforinatiou, she greatly loosened the strictness of the bond which united 
her to tlie rest of the Gorman States. She has formed to herself a different 
careei, and a different destiny; and has sought her aggrandisement at a 
distance. To the general agitation of opinions which has animated tJie 
noilli of Genuany, she has, once more, remained an utter stranger. 

Prussia c.aiinot found her hojics of national prosperity on any distant en¬ 
terprises. She must endeavour to strengthen herself within herself; she 
must seek to secure her own welfare, as well as that of the neighhouriiig 
States, l)y an intimate union of interests. * 

The idisolute governments of Austria and Prussia hedge in, on the north 
and south, the constitutional States of Germany. For some years past 
these latter have exhibited one of the strangest pnenomena of the civilized 
world. 

'J'lie principle of modern eivilizafion was conquered in France by the 
Restoration. Who would not have anticipated that the victors would have 
founil means entirely to crush it ? They intended it, indeeil they attempted 
it; enthusiasm lent its aid, nor was genius wanting. But a strange inability 
to reap those fruits of victory which had been confidently expected, soon 
maniicstcd itself. For filleeii years, the place which France had held in 
Europe since her first revolution remained wholly unoccupied: none of the 
German States ventured to take possession of it, and to place itself at the 
head of civilization. A void was felt in the political world, but no one at¬ 
tempted to fill it. 

During the whole period of the restoration in France, Germany appeai-ed 
to have utterly renounced all her jiolitical hopes. The promised constitu¬ 
tions were deferred, and the people seemed to attach no such importance to 
them as very pressingly to warn the princes to grant them. On the other 
hand, the regular mechanism of constitutional government was not sufli- 

-♦-;-;--;-——- 

a considerable portion of its subjects in a state continually bordering on revolt. We 

are pleased with wliat we call our checks. What check has an oligarchy, and 
another assemblage of persons, its representative, offered, which can compare to a 
whole people educated, trained, and armed P It is deeply to be regretted that thb 
Prussian government continues to prohibit that publicity in its proceedings which 
it might safely and wisely invite ; and that it does not establish organs for the exe 
pression of popular opinion, which would only prove hov? strongly that opinion 
is in its favour. 

As a proof how things go from hand to hand without the least examination, it is 
worth noting, that Prussia, which is, perhaps, the only country in Europe possess* 
ing no standing army, in which even tlie King's guard form a part of that flux 
bc^y called the army, a third of which returns into the mass of the people every 
year, and which is raised by a conscription the most equal that may be conceived, 
is universally spoken of as the country, par excelknccj of standing armies.— 
TrantUUWt 
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ciently attractive to the over-heated imaginations of demagogues to make 
its general introduction an object of any veiy vehement desire to them. 
Even now, as the latest occurrences seem to prove, it is far from answer¬ 
ing to their extravagant wishes. They dream the impracticable chimera of 
a German republic, and, by their political excesses and absurdities, injure 
the cause of their country, while they imagine they are serving it, more than 
it is possible to explain here. 

We will accuse nobody—we will judge nobody. Every man has his own 
judge within; but we cannot approve what, as it appears to us, on every 
view of the subject we can take, may, nay must, compromise the interests 
of the great German community. The governments will indeed, we doubt 
not, be able to distinguish the solid quiet kernel from the empty crackling 
shell. But every true friend of h,is country ought to avoid what may shock 
the opinions and feelings either of his fellow-citizens or of foreign nations. 
Considered under tliis point of view, the meeting Hambach, which we 
shall hereafter examine more minutely, was a very depiurable event. 

• When the revolution of July broke out in France, nowhere did it cn'ate 
a greater sensation than in feadon, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Hessen, 
where the half-Catholic, half-Protestant population, among whom the Re¬ 
formation h^d been but half effected, hoped to obtain that by political insti¬ 
tutions, which their religious constitution had left imperfect. 

The people of all these different States clearly perceived that a groat, 
social principle had been agitated in France. At the first excitement, they 
resolved to adopt it, without sufficiently examining either how the contest 
had arisen, or whether the principle was applicable to themselves. Their 
rivalry with Prussia found a long-desired opportunity of manifesting itself, 
and had the new government of France been less engrossed by its own 
affairs and interests, it might easily have exercised a powerful influence 
over the States in question. 

Had the German people felt sufficient confidence in the new spirit which 
had arisen among them—had they known how to turn it to practical ac¬ 
count—it is not to he doubted that their zeal for the new order of things in 
France would have displayed itself much more warmly and efficiently. 

The object which the oppositions in the constitutional States of Germany 
have in view, and which tliey arc straining every nerve to attain, is more 
remote, and may lead farther than they at present intend. While the oppo¬ 
sitions in Bavaria, Nassau, Hessen, &c., arc severally struggling against 
ministerial oppression, they arc laying the groundwork of a grand combina¬ 
tion between those countries, whose governments are indirectly forcing them 
into a closer union. 

That constitutional liberty hAs not made greater progress in Germany 
during the last fifteen years, is to be ascribed entirely to the fact that it has 
never been felt as a want among the people. 1 hose local liberties, grouped 
and hedged in here and there between the marches of some ducal sove¬ 
reignty, have but a feeble and narrow influence. They can txist and thrive 
only under the condition that something else is the companion of their 
growth; this something, is neither more nor less than the grand unity of 
Germany. 

Not alone by speculative and reflecting men, but by the common sense 
of the whole people, is this grand unity recognized as a necessity; it is the 
predominant thought, the irrevocable determination of Germany, which 
nothing can shake; which no force, no illusion, no stratagem can destroy. 
Religion, law, commerce, freedom, nay despotism itself, are all pressing 
forward, with resistless course, to this end. 

In the fifteenth century, Germany bought the Reformation at the price of 
its unity. This heretofore uniform State, this empire of the middle ages, 
which afforded in its indivisible form the archetype of a Catholic State, 
was splintered into fragments, together with the foith in the national creed. 
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Each province, from that time, was occupied only its own political 
personality. The intejjrity of tlie ^eat Germanic body fell into that regular, 
fructifying anarchy, by which civilization and science have been so greatly 

advanced. , , j xi.* 

Since the mantle of the empire was thus torn and divided, two things 
have brought its parts into nearer conjunction again, and have restored to 
it a certain consciousness ot existence as a whole. 

Tlie first is, the philosophical and literary activity of Germany. On the 
one hide, this activity was so great,—men strove with such pertinacity to 
withdravv tlicmselves from all tbreign influences; they confined themselves 
so completely within the limits of the peculiar character of their country; 
they were so determined to be, and to remain, native and unmixed German, 
that tliere never was a literature, which, at one point of time, was better 
calculated to cxhiliit, we might almost salj', to recall, the whole foregone 
hie of a people—of a race. It was a retrospective literature. 

On the otlier side, the complete want of stable institutions was supplied 
liy letters. There were a few eternally memorable years for Art, during 
which she was, what she had been among the Grocks,—a social form—a 
political bond—a power in the state. 

Germans had neither the same laws nor the same fatherland. They 
were subject to princes and to passions of various kinds. In public life, they 
mot only on the battle-field, ollen on hostile sides; but all were one and 
indivisible in a poem of Goethe's, in a drama of Schiller s, in an essay of 
Fi elite's. 

This dictatiire of Art intervened in all pofitical differences as a mediator 
and peacemaker. For half a century it was the real bond of union between 
the Stales; and it is a glory pccidiar to Germany, in modern times, that in 
the absi'iice of all organic laws, (and, in that respect, at least two hundred 
years behind all the surrounding countries,) she maintained her equality 
with them by the might of her intellect alone. 

After literature, Napoleon was the power that contributed most to the 
apjiroximatiou and union of the German people. The band which poetry 
and pliilosopliy hiul woven for the inmost souls of men, he knitted closely 
by blood, and coraraunity of action. That extraordinary development, that 
unshaken firmness of the national spirit, amid calamity and grief and 
foreign oppression, are without a parallel in liistory. To this period is to be 
traced that character of vehement excitement, of patriotic enthusiasm, and 
of poetical elevation which Germany alone can exhibit. 

Let us picture her to ourselves as she was when the modern Attila burst 
upon her, and overwhelmed her with his hordes—^young and credulous, 
revelling in wild inspirations, living rather in an ideal than a real world, 
suddenly awakened out of her dreams by the thunders of the conqueror’s 
voice. 

What an awaking, and out of what visions ! Meanwhile the general ex¬ 
citement and enthusiasm were too strong to be destrOTcd even by the tor¬ 
rents of hostile troops which covered the land. The national genius, 
smitten in its very blossonl and pride, withered not, died not, but grew with 
silent and vigorous growth under the tramp of six hundred thousand soldiers. 

Imagine the populations of these various States, severed for centuries, 
and now re-united by common misfortune; the habits, the passions of so 
many different places; the kingdoms, the principalities, the duchies; the 
various dialects, the local rivalries, bound together once more with a strict 
tie, once more to be dissevered at a stroke. 

Then imagine again all this,—these passion.s, these dialects, these scat¬ 
tered principalities, suddenly heaving with a deep and heavy motion, rolling 
down into one stream, uniting in one thought, a common fatherland ; and 
you will have some notion of the complication, of the march, of the deve¬ 
lopment, of the intellectual affairs of Germany. 

Instead of arriving, aa most nations have done, at that living; feeling 
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which constitute* nationality, by means of some one weat man sprunjj 
from its bosom and standing: as the representative of the dearest and the 
strongfest of its peculiar feelings, Germany attained to it solely through the 
spirit of resistance to the system of the foreign invader. 

It is melancholy, but true: Germany, with her supineness—^with her 
gentle, infirm, I might almost say useless, virtues—^with her aimless, over¬ 
flowing genius—^with her vague cosmopolitanism—with her divideil forms 
of leligion, and her fruitless metaphysical speculations—wanted the hand 
of Napoleon to clench it, to draw its severed jiarts together, to circuinscribe 
it geometrically within the limits of its own individuality as a nation, to 
teach it, to its cost, how it might, for once, aciiuire an organic, living 
nationality. 

Undivided and poetical, ever wandering as chance might guide, within 
an enchanted circle, Germany only knew herself; she ijiiIv waked out of 
her dreaming slumbers to look abroad into th j actual workh since ahe 
fought and eoncpiCred the Colossus of France. 

From tliat time she has felt her own inward worth, as well as her own 
.strength; and as it was*to the bloody conflict wilhNaiioleon alone that she 
owes the discoveiy of what she really i/t, she now exalts her enemy wlieti 
dead, as much as she depreciated him while living. She thanks him for the 
great lesson he taught her, and is firmly resolved to profit by it, as time 
and opportunity will permit. The revolution of 1830, from the course it 
took, gave to the cause of the unity of Germany the last prop of which it 
stood in need, 

N Cramped, as they are, by the forms within which arbitrary minislors, and 
over-managing princes, have confined them, the constitutional Slates of 
Germany are still laliouring steadily and unwTariecUy at the great work of 
an universal nationality. 

Tlieir ceaseless toils are indeed little obvious amid the noise of the mighty 
events which agitate the great States*of Euiope. But let tliem go on with 
their work quietly, thoughtfully, as it is their custom and their character to 
do; let them not be goaded by external exhortations or taunts, which, 
though they do not shake their constant determination, might yet, in some 
degree, disturb their calm, temperate, delilierate will and conduet. 

Little fitted for revolutionary piactiees, or for secret conspiracies, which 
are at utter variance with his lieart and character; on the otlier liand, 
brave, txild; and steadfast in open action, the German wants hme In ponder 
maturely over liis project; he wants time to execute it with the sedateiiess 
and dignity of a man. 

Whenever tlie most enlightened men of every country, without tumult, 
w'ithout violence, without bloodshed, shall have succeeded in iiistmcling 
the masses as to their tree interests—w'hen all the little monarchies and 
duodecimo princedoms shall, according to their rank, be truly respected by 
their inhabitants, both in their internal and external relations—tlicn, also, 
will the day ap^iear in which all these ephemeral sovereignties will volun¬ 
tarily, and without injury to any individual, melt into one constitutional 
and national mass. 

Tlie monarchical principle, which is apparently still so strong, so im- 

E rej^nable, in Germany, is probably nowhere more infirm and tottering. 

•ivided, parcelled out, as the counfry has been ever since the sixteenth 
century, each succeeding shock has overthrown some prop; and what still 
remains of the genuine monarchical structure is nothing more than a lorn 
canopy resting on w'orm-eaten pillars. Absolute monarchy, in the sense 
in vrhich it is generally understood, has long ceased to exist in Germany. 

When the German empire was dismeml)ered, one of the princes got pos¬ 
session of the mantle, another of the sword, a third of the crown. The 
imperial majesty has been plundered on every side, since Luther gave the 
death-stroke to its intluence. Luther has freed his country in more senses 
thaa oae: her oUigatioiie to him are manil'old. He has delivered her from 
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the necessity of having her Mirabeau, her Convention, her guillotine, and 
her Robespierre. Pernicious privileges and powers—monarchy and aris¬ 
tocracy—he shook them all—he struck them all to the heart. Nothing is 
now wanting but the peaceful labour of some States to bury their dead. 
We are told of a king who was found, after a lapse of two hundred years, 
undecayed in his grave. Nothing could be moi t ^ enerable—^more astonish^ 
ing. Unfortunately the breath of a child sufficeil to reduce him to dust. 
The whole system of Germany is like this buried king. The slightest 
shock will make it crumlile to atoms; and this shock is, sooner or later, 
inevitable. 

The oppositions of the constitutional States are also struggling, with all 
their might, to establish an uniformity of institutions in them. Judging 
from external appearances, it might be imagined tliat they look to France 
for support; but, even if France w^erc disposed to give it, it is no longer in 
her \) 0 \ver to chain them to her chariot-wheels, uhile this unamioity of 
feeling, which sulisists among the oppositions of the several States, includes 
a thousand pregnant thoughts, among which the forming a really na¬ 
tional union is ever the tirsf,. Irritable, because it, feels itself luimbiwl; 
gagged, borne down with taxes, vexed with intolerable ciistom-Iiouse regu¬ 
lations, in llieso States, the peculiar spirit of Germany, so naturally in* 
idiiied to large cosmopolitan views, is pent up witliiu narrow limits, which 
it IS incessantly struggling to overpass. We may seek long before we find 
a. more lamentable condition. 

The contradiction between the greatness of which the German nation is 
susceptible, and the littleness of the Slates v.itliin which it is attempted to 
1 x 1 cireumscribed, is now become too glaring to be much longer endured. 
Tile political ambition awakened in 1314, finds no sufficient room tor its 
exercise in Duchies and Grand Duchies of a few liiindred tlioiisand souls. 
The noblest and most powerful spirits feel that eartli fails them beneath 
their feet; they fret themselves away against the frontier-stone of some 
miserable principality, because space to expand in was denied them. Now 
that loqal liliei'ties nave formed ciiixens, they w'ant a country—a great 
fat hcrliuid—in which, and for which, they may live free and independent. 
It is not difficult to Ibrcsee the day (a day which accurate calculators may 
]irediet with nicety) in which the illusory form of the German Diet, assailed 
on contrary sides liy princes and people, will quietly vanish, and the Phoenix 
of National Unity arise from the constitutional blending of all separate and 
local sovereignties. The moment will arrive in which this reform will be as 
inevitable as that of the Parliament of England, as that of the Peerage of 
France; lor it is not only a political necessity for Germany, it is the immu¬ 
table law of Protestantism—that political is tlie invariable consequence of 
religious reform. In most of the German States the followers of the con¬ 
fessions of Augsburg and Zurich are re-united, alter a separation of three 
centuries. Yet more:—Protestantism, to infuse new life into its torn and 
severed heart, now tbmis to itself local constitutions: it is openly striving 
to unite its scattered members into one synod; and the impending refont of 
the political structure of Germany is, in fact, but another manifestation of 
the genius of the Reformation, and is perfectly analogous to her recent reli¬ 
gious changes. 

Let us now pass from spiritual to temporal interests,—^those interests 
which appear to lead the world, if w'e view it superficially; we shall find 
the same results, only more im^ialiently, more violently displayed. 

What was the cry of deliverance of the jioople of Baden—of the two 
Hessens—of Saxony—of Hanover, &c. during the agitation which prevailed 
in them about a year ago? What is the living thought which now prevails 
through every town and village,—tlie thought which formerly awakened 
fervid enthusiasm, now, well nigh turned to desperate determination? 

This thought is, the national unity of the collective people of the great 
Oerman fanuly ;«-this cry of deliveruioo is, the amiihilatiou of the artmei^ 
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boundaries—^the arbitraiy marches—^within which the various states live, 
as it were, in ban; without interchange, without bond, without any possible 
field for industry; each compelled to suffice for itself, and to live in a corner, 
alone with its misery, sis after the Thirty Years’ war. 

Truly a man must be blind who marks not the awftil, lowering gloom of 
the German people. It does not, indeed, manifest itself, as in fVanee, by 
tumultuous cries; its aspect is grave, stern, quiet in its fearful intensity. 
No more reverential petitions; no more popular songs; no more domestic 
festivals; no risings of the people, as in France; no mobs, as in England; 
no political addresses; no papers circulated to embitter the minds of the 
people, or rouse them to revolt. The German wants no such stimulants: 
ne is silent; but in this silence lies detest thought and feeling,—it is the 
heavy calm that precedes the storm. The Governments ought at length to 
learn to know the people they ^vern as they are, and not as they imagine 
them. 

Never, in any“ land, did there prevail a more strongly characlerized, a 
more universal, a more threatening gloom, than that which at present per¬ 
vades Germany. The political meetings, which know the condition of the 
various oppressed states, appear to us already perfectly to understand this 
mute language; for all are labouring with one accord at the annihilation of 
the Custom-House barriers. This is the first step to national unity. The 
rest will follow in time. 


MEN AND BOOKS. 

Him was lever han at liis heddes lied 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle and bis philosophic, 

Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautrie. 

Chaucer’s Scholar—Thomas Warton — Aldrich — Prior — Parr — 
Parson—IVhat reading is—Habits of an incessant reader—His 
beau ideal of existence — Jhok-poets — Dr. Johnson—More Boswells 
desired—Heroes and valets-de-chambre—Johnson and Boswell in a 
new light—A guess at a mystery in Madame d’Arblay’s Memoirs 
of her Father—Disgusting treatment of her by Queen Charlotte — 
A startling bequest. 

So, in the above verses, said Chaucer of his Oxford scfiolar, and I 
doubt not, of himself; for he also in all probability had been at college, 
and he was unquestionably a great book-worm. The bed, depend upon 
it, was hia own, and the books ranged at the back of it just in that 
manner; so that he had them above his head, like a blessing, when he 
went to sleep. In the morning, he had nothing to do but to put up his 
hand and to take one, when he awoke; and so fall a reading. I fancy 
him thus occupied, in “ Canterbury College,” when the first beams of 
the sun were in his window, and the sparrows twittering. His col¬ 
lection of books was not confined to Aristotle and his philosophie.” 
That was the scholar’s, whom he was more immediately ^scribing. 
Aristotle was not omitted, for Chaucer was learned in all tM scholar¬ 
ship of his time ; but his bookshelves doubtless comprised “ Dan Ovid,” 
and “ Boccace his werkes,” and “ Frauncis Petrarck Laureate,” and 
’** Dan Austin)" and the Piers Plowman of hia fellow-collegian Longland; 
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and Sir Guy^ and other “ romances of price,” and the Lays of “ Marie.” 
It was a moot point when he put up his finger over head, wliether he 
would hitch down a Doctor of the Church, or a classic, or a “ filosofre,” 
or a poet of Lorraine. I cannot but add, as a matter interesting to us 
book-men, who love the bodies as well as souls of our books, and like 
to see how they are dressed, that “ black and red” appear to have been 
the popular scholastic bindings of those days;— 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red. 

They are harmonious colours, and would suit a scholar’s old shelves. I 
suppose the black was for the philosophy, and tlm red for love. 

As I propose, under this head of ^hat iqmi Men and fiooJes^ to 
dilate or otherwise upon any subject that comes across me in ihe course 
of my reading, provided 1 think it will be interesting to the intelligent, 
I shall make no ajiology for dwelling a little longer on Chaucer’s 
character of his scholar, and quoting the whole* of it. It is not only 
short and full of matter, but will lead me to show what sort of book¬ 
worm I am myself, and what pretensions 1 have to speak on such 
matters. 

A clerk Ihcr was of Oxenfordc also, 

Tiiat unto logike liaddc long ago: 

As letic was his horse as is ar rake. 

A hack evidently, and cheated like his master, by the “ hostellers” 
on the road:— 

And he was not rigltt fat, I undertake— 

Both, in short, as far as horse and rider go, were prototypes of Don 
Quixote and Rozinante; out of the same excess of enthusiasm and leniper- 
ance in the man, forgetting that the same internal raptures and intel¬ 
lectual absorption did not sustain the beast:— 

But looked hollow and thereto soberly : 

Fid thredhare was his overest courtepie. 

His upper short cloak.— 

For he had gotten him yet no benefice— 

Nor was very likely to do it, as we may see by the next line :— 

Ne was nought worldly to have an office : 

For him was lever (liefer, ratlier) ban at his beddos bed 
A twenty hokes, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautric— 

Sautrie is psaltry, a kind of liarp or dulcimer to sing psalms to :— 
But all be that he was a philosophre. 

Yet hiulde he but litel gold in col’re— 

“ Yet” is a pleasant assumption ; as if anything dse was expected of 
philosophy! or perhaps it is a banter upon such as laboured after the 
philosopher’s stone:— * 

But all that he might of his friendes hente, 

On bokes and on learning he it spente. 

And busily gen lor the soules praie 
Of hem, that gave him whervvitli to scolaie. 

Of studie toke he most cure and hede; 

Not a word spake he more than was nede; 

What a delicious Oxford scholar! 

Jan. —VOL. xxxvii. no. cxlv. e 
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And that, was said in forme and reverence, 

And short and quick, and ful of high sentence: 

Tliat is, he liad not much animal spirit, but great faith in whatever he 
uttered. The closing couplet is beautiful:— 

Sounding in moral virtue was his spec-lie, 

And gladl) would he learne, and gladly teche. 

That is to say, whatever he talked about had a purpose in it, for the 
good of mankind; and he was as willing to be taught to that end, as to 
teach others. Nay, there is an ulterior and exquisite delicacy of sen¬ 
timent in the way in which thi|S last lino is put; for we arc not to lake 
the “ gladiv teach,” thus coming after the “gladly l-'arn,” as a climax 
of scH-salisfactioti. It means, that he was as glad, in ad lionourahle 
simplicity, to give others the benefit of what he knew, as to know it for 
his own sake. lie would spare himself no trouble to that end—lie was 
not merely wrapt uji in his hooks. JJooks had made him of “con¬ 
science and tender heart,” and shown him that good was to be dis¬ 
tributed. 

I will venture to say, that in this and other respects I am a bit of an 
Oxford scholar myselt, though my scliool-days were long ago, and by 
Oxford 1 mean Chaucer’s Oxford, or whatiwcr remnants there may he 
of it ill some ingc-nious corners, and not the university of Toryism and 
Church-preferment. I recognize, however, ri-al scholars of all classes, 
provided their honesty is greater than their worldlincss, and they have 
been brought -up in profitable ojiinions, not converted to them. 

Tliomas Warton w'as a Tory ; yet the Jove of poetry and letters was 
in him superior to his ’roryisin, and he hceamc an enthusiastic com¬ 
mentator on Milton. The greatest ])leasurc 1 used to have in walking 
in the grounds of Trinity College, (ixford, was in thinking of Warton, 
—no great poet nor grea* man,—but a good, honest, lettered one, 
worthy to he the friend of poets, and of importance enough in certain 
walks of literature to be associated in one’s memory with a collegiate 
life, and avenues of cathedral trees. I claim kindred with him as a 
brother book-worm, aiul a hearty lover of genius and goo<l-fellowship. 
I go much with the smokers and college wits of those days, and have 
missed them, in my time, both at Oxford and Cambridge. There 
were no such “ magnanimi heroes,’’ when 1 was at either of the Trinities ; 
(for in some sort, reader, 1 have been at both universities—nothing 
disreputably—and diil make a certain rapid progress in the humanities 
there, by dint of being more in the universities than q/’them). There 
was more magnanimity and heroism in Tom VVarton’s edition of Milton, 
—aye, and in the j-ype he smoked of an evening, under certain circum- 
Btanccs of suburbaniiy, than in all the daring and large-minded com¬ 
ments ujion Phi and Tau made by the iiiterchangers of that felicitous 
designation. 

1>. Aldrich, with his jiipe, his architecture, and his catches, I hold to 
have been a right magnanimous hero, worthy to have “smoked” all the 
others through llicir disguises, as old Chapman says Minerva did 
Ulysses. l)r. King, though a Jacobite, was another; he could despise 
the meanness of Ins own princes. Prior w'as not a right college man, 
in the full sense of the word, at once social and sequestered. Almost 
the only time he speaks of his fellowship, is when he wTiles to 
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someHoJy that lie liad been “ spoutinjr verses in bis gown and cap to 
Lady Harriett; ” to wit, tlie daughter of the minister Harley. Pru)r 
was as mucli a man of tlie world, as a poet well can be; and yet his 
Alma has a redolence of the fellows’ rooiii in it. firay would have 
made an admirable collegian, had his fellows been all as good ai^i 
scholarly as himself,—and as refined,—perhaps 1 should say, su])erfine. 
He had a great deal of humanity under a mask of I'asiidiousness; yet 
I doubt whether he coidd have sat long within the universality of Toni 
Warton’s pipe. Parr was the man for that-, only being a dignified 
clergyman, and the bisho]) of the W higs, he thought it necessary to sit 
in a higher chair than that at “ iShej)panrsand ikirr had none of 
the poetry of Whirton; he could less ccnideseend, because he had less 
internal refinement. His familiarities never lost si^mething of the 
magisterial—he was a p;irson Adams sojihislieated—ho was the frog of 
Dr. Johnson’s ox, thougii too comfortable with hjmself to be in danger 
of bursting. Ujion the whdlc, Parr was a good scholar, and a proper 
smoker ,—Ulthnus Big-iviggorv m. 

To Porson [ never could take kindlv, wag though he was, and 
(Jrecian too; and able to “ think in Greek.” I wish he would have 
thought a little more in the Greek of Plato, instead of the Cynics. Ho 
was too sordid—I (lo not mean in ])oint ot^ money,—hut he had :i scurf 
on him of want of moral grace and decent companionsliip. Youl- lat^r 
“magnanimous heroes” were too much given up, either to an orthotfUc * 
worldliness, or formality, or huilbonery. All their poetry was m the 
books they edited :—they had no real share of it tliemsidves—they had 
none of the right faith of the Wartohs and such men, who loved a tree, 
a verse, a com])anion, or a cathedral-window, as much as the poets who 
talked about them, and loved the poets truly for that reason. 'I'lie 
generation that have been lately quitting the university, have left 
some behind who may revive the right stock, and even imjirove it,— 
tlianks to an age of greater poetry and jihilosophy than existed tlien. 
Yet they will hardly have the siivgneits of the old time.s. Narrownesses 
of all .sorts, even of the better kind, are breaking up. ’Hie world is 
demanding the assistance of all liei children. We must be content to 
liave old things in old books; luckily, they will remain there for ever, 
so that we need lose nothing as we advance. We may be as public as 
we please for the public gou<tjM|||||^j’elif^^or refreshment into all the 
nests of literature. Purthermor^we caffrreate new ones. 

I confess that though I am an ardent reformer, because the good of 
the many requires it, I am so content to be one of the few in certain 
respects, that with the exception of living by myself, and of having no 
books but philosophy, 1 could lead just such a life as Chaucer’s Oxford 
scholar. I am no more a man for “ an oflice” than be was;—1 shall 
certainly get no benefice. I am willing to learn, and to chat upon what 
1 learn ; I could spend all my money upon book^, and I could have 
shelves of them at my bed’s head. 1 do put them over my fire-place; 
and if they are not ail hound in “ black or red,’’ some are not bound at 
all, and some look as if they had been hound in Chaucer’s time. If this 
is to be one of the few, it will he acknowledged that few of the few 
will be disposed to envy me. Nor do I envy them :—there are reasons 
why I would fain possess some of the advantages, which they know not 
how to enjoy; but as to exchanging my old books, and my humble 
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firc-sidc, and the ricli imaginativeness of my poverty, for their chariots, 
their ennui, and their gaping {il)out for a sensation,—by heavens! 1 
would as soon be a blank sheet of paper in preference to a iiagc of 

/ heocritus! 

Consider what’ll enjoy. These people think that reading is nothing 
mu reading; whereSs it is loye, pleasure, deliglit, laughter, delightful 
tears, glowing syrapaiKics. It is art and nature,—it is landscape,—it is 
home,—it is foreign coth^trios,—it is fairy-land,—it is past times and 
present;—it is the compmW of 1 Joiner and Virgil, of Sophocles and 
lloraco, of Ovid and Anaen^, of Montaigne, of Molierc, of Le Sago, 
of C'crvantes, of Petrarch, of jioccaccio, of Shaksjjeavo, of Spenser, of 
Milton; of Chaucer, o( the old OrSniatists, of tlie Wits, of the Novelists, 
of'I'ristram Sbgndy, of lioswell, aSd Pope, and Swift, and the Frencli 
Memoirs, and the Ana, and Sir W'aHer Scott, and all the men that 
ever ravished the car,s of the world.^Jsmthermore, it is not the Puke 

of-; and catch me who can at great ewners, and in huge, bookless, 

liearlk-SH, headless, viakiu^-as if rooms. Catch mo wlio can among 
companies who can muster U[» among lliein fnit one idea, and that one 
llie most tiresome in the world, — namely, that tliey arc met together. 
jyi honi !—to think of the sluif that I have been compelled to sit and 
hear from Lords and Commoners and fashionable jieojdc, when I could 
ve been at home reading Gil Jilas! 

*ope said he preferred reading to any conversation. I cannot say 
that, because I have been jiorsonally conversant with the, writers of 
admirable books, and have iound their conversation as admirable, with 
the additional interest of manners'and the men. Put Pojie was always 
turning some literary project in his head, which his books assisted, lie 
saw from the i»age before him a rellcclion of his fame. I grant, with a late 
author, that real genuine conversation among men of letters spoils your 
taste for any other; but tli'm if you can get it wlien you do converse, 
and books when you do not, you may buvcly disjiensc with all other, I 
except the society of good-humoured, unpretending peo])lc, not witliout 
intelligence, esj)ccially th.it of women, who are the only persons to com¬ 
pete with one’s books. It is they that have inspired some of llie finest 
things in tliem. Even “ Uayle’s Dictionary,” book-worm and bachelor 
as lie was, would liave ivantc d ^ gooiilcleal of its vivacity, if Payle had 
never thought of the sex. 

Put 1 do not enjoy my Woks at home. They accomp.iny 

me iiv the streets; I mean not mwely in my pocket, where i always 
have one as a .ocurity against a dull line of houses, or a dead wall; 
but besides giving me a hotter relish of whatever jileasure I feel in 
looking at the shops, they dress the street for me, whenever 1 please, in 
the most gorgeous or joyous visions, it is an old story to tell how 
Pope was born in Lombard-street, and Gray in Cornbill, .and Milton in 
Bread-street, and linw Sterne lived in Poiid-slrcct, and Handel in Prook- 
street: but, it is perhaps not ijuito so old, though equally true, to say, 
that in passing down Pread-stroct 1 enjoy the great visions of “ Paradise 
Lost” or the “ Penscroso that in llie twinkling of an eye, instead of 
looking at a broker’s shop, or an apjile-woinan, 1 am walking— 

On summer’s eve by haunted stream, 

or enjoying the “ verdurous wall of Paradise” by Chcapside; or tarn 
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‘wafted by angels’* through Grovesnor S(juare on the wings of Handel’s 
music. The other day I was taken unwillingly from my books to attend 
a matter of business in Cornhill; so when I came there, 1 turned (Jorn- 


hill into a Pronpect of Eton College, dined '-vith Ur. Johnson at Jack 
I'Jlis’s at the back of the Royal Exchange; and finished by taking tea 
with Reliiula and Lord Petre in Lombard-street,—Lombard-street being 
Hain{)lon Court, and the scene of the Rape of the Lock. 

l3y-Hnd-hye, 1 must return to tiiat matter, and shew what brilliant 
walks 1 have taken in bad ■weather between Puddle-dock and Elysium. ^ 
read incessantly when I am not writing, or when 1 have no com*"^ 
jianion. 1 read at breakfast, I read in my walks, I read at dinner, after 
dinner, after tea, after supper. 1 slick any hook up against the loaf, 
or a salad-bowl, by my plate. I am armed wiUi a book in ray pocket 
against all emergencies. If I come to a dull street, or a dieary })ioco 
of road, f take it out, and instead of the street or road, 1 walk 
through the Vale of Tenipe. There is the long dead wall at Kew 
Gardens, which in Kovemher we -iher has horrible advantage over ordi¬ 
nary podestrians. 1 remember liow pleasantly J passed it once, partly 
with riuidlng, partly with thinking of Thomson who livcil in the neigli- 
hourhood, and who had jiassed it a hundred times. i^Jesidcs, there is 
Pyranius and 'i'hisbc, and the great wall of China, anuilie v\alls of Paris 
and Alhracca in the romances, and tlie walls of Thches and of Babylon, 
and the wall of walls of the great Gog and Magog, wlioin TskandCr 
shut up in the mountains of Caucasus, 'I'lio word wall alone furnislies 
me with abundance of eutertainiiient|V. Apoliowni he did the wails of 
Megara, has touched it with his the hard subslanco 

return me a sweet sound.— 

-Saxo sonus ejiis inha'sit. 

OchL M(tam. Lib. viii., v. 10. 


Saxo sonus ejifs 


I have a homely study looking upon a country road, with a small but 
snug fire-place, the fender of w liich is not too good to tread upon and 
over my fire-place is a shell', u])on which 1 ])ut some of my best-beloved 
books, including those which I have loved from childhood. Now and 
then I add a volume from the book-.''talls; for in nothing do 1 resemble 
Chaucer’s scholar more, than in conrining my jiersonal expenditure to 
tliat kind of luxury, ’flic picturo-sliups are above my pocket; and I 
pass the pastry-iooks’aml the fruiterer’s with all the philosophy of a 
stomach long accustomed to do without them. But a new old book, on 
a stall, is a luxury 1 find it liard to revest. My beau ideal of life is 
somebody to love, some good to have done, some poem to be writing’, 
some book to he reading, a tree at my window, a fire in rny grate, and 
a pocket never destitute of shillings to lay out upon the book-stalls. 

One of the reasons why 1 mention these little circumstances of a 
“ poem to be writing,” and “ a tree at my window,” is that tliey help to 
persuade me that J like nature herself in preference to*my very shelves ; 
and as long as tlicre is a tree and a sweet face in the world, this would 
certainly be the case; but so passionately attached am 1 to everytliing 
connected with reading, that next to tlie authors who would have been 
roets under any circumstances, and to the best romancers and novelists, 

■ like those who are poets only because the others were,—or at all 
events, principally so,—poets by the grace of books. 1 think them a 
delightful race, and prefer thent before any prose-writers, though I may 
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not always give them so great a share of my admiration. Certainly the 
greatest poets have reason to love them, as being the readers th^; 4 lo 
them the most honour. I cannot but consider Horace as one of those 
poet-inspired poets, and Virgil too; perhaps all the Latin writers. They 
are maml'estly full of those that went before them. I should sometimes 
feel hardly sure that Milton was not one of them, but for such strokes 
of imagination as are clearly no borrowed lightning. The Alexandrian 
writers, who had grand things in them, were of this class, with the excep- 
^ tion of Theocritus, who would have piped in Sicily, hatl Pan never 
’been heard before him, Dante and Petrarch are originals; and-dT 
would be difficult to think that the delightful spirits of Ariosto would not 
have made him another undef any circumstances. It is nevertheless 
Jiard to pronounce who would or would not have been poets, but for 
po(!t3 before them, or how far genuine poets may not have Leen injured 
by an excess of sympathy with their jtredecessors. Might not Virgil 
and Horace have been Homer and Alcjous, had they been born, instead 
of them, in Greece ; and Homer and Alcmus themselves have become 
secondary people and imitators, under the more elfeminate or bookish 
dispensation of the age of Augustus? It is difficult to think that Ovid’s 
extjberant sjjirits would not have taken a poetical turn in any age. The 
question, however, is not to my present purpose. Suffice for me, that 
ever since books existed, the greatest poets have been among their 
greatest friends. Sliakspeare jnanifestly s\\ allowed every bistoiy and 
story-hook that came in Ins y : iSpenser was a learned reader ; 
Chaucer a devoted on^^Hc he used to sit over his books till he 
looked bcwiliiercd. 

Next to the book^ms, \e (for love, though not .always for 
knowledge) the book prose- 1 mean such as write books about 

books, or upon authors, or out oftliem, or are made up of scholarsbin 
and anecdote, or who in ony way, great or small, provided it be delight¬ 
ful, would not have been authors, but for authors before them. Of this 
description are Menage, and other writers of A/ia, —Hayle, IJoswell 
(very diflerent men 1) and I cannot help thinking Johnson himself. What 
was original in him, in a high sense of the word, was little if anything; 
and his perceptions, sound as they were of their kind, stopped short of 
the greatest originality in others. He was not willing to discuss the 
claims of a higher order of genius than that of wit and scliolarship; 
and when he (lid, his judgments Jiave been found wanting. He was the 
god of conventional good sense; an exquisite talker cathedm, and 
gave rise to an exquisite gossip. 

The natural wish that Sliakspeare and otlicrs had had their Boswells, 
has been thought absurd, upon the assumption, that the conversation in 
old times, was of too abstract or poedcal a description, A strange 
notion surely ! as if observers did not talk of tlie same things in all ages ; 
that is to say, of ifien as well as books, and of what is going forward in the 
world, or among their acquaint.inces. Shaksjieare could not have talked 
like Johnson, inasmucli as he did not live in the reign of George III., 
and was not the same kind of man. He would not have talked of Pope, 
and Dryden, and Tom Harvey, and Mrs. Thrale, because there had ^ 
bcc'u no such people; but lie would have talked of Ch.aucer and Spenser,’W 
and Marlowe, and Ben Jonson, and of the Tom Harveys and Mrs. 
Thrales of tliosc days; and there was the play-house, and tlie Earl of 
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Leicester, and the maids of honour, and tlieir friend Sir Walter Raleiiflj, 
to talk of; and we might have had his opinion of Jiabinglon’s con¬ 
spiracy, and Mary iiueen of Scots, and the Ruthven business, and that 
of Lord Essex, and Lady Nottingham and the ring, besides a host of 
things and people that we know nothing about, for want of the chat of 
those days. It has been supposed, because Boaiunoiit, l'’uller, and 
others speak of “ wit-combats,” that there was nothing but a contest of 
small sayings going forward in the coteries of the Ralejgbs and 
Fletchers. lJoul)tlcss the modes of the time inlluonce all people more 
or less, and the greatest men are likely to give into the most jilayful 
exerc i.ses of the fancy ; but to think that such men passed the jiiuiu part 
of their time in this way, is to undo all^hat we know of them, and of 
Junnan nature. Ilovv could Halcigli have done, or I’lelchor have written, 
what he did, unless thc'ir observation had been cunstaiilly at work, and 
they had, in their intercourse with one another,— 

--relished all sharply, 

Passioned 'swe? 

One of the reasons why Henry IV. is so inter(‘stlng a character to 
])ostei ity, is, that by means of .Sully, d’Aubigne and others, we live with 
liim, and know what he said, ami how lie passed his leisure, and dined, 
and went to bed. 'flie )nore we knew of'other celebrated men in the 
same way, the more interesting we should fiml them. It is said that no 
man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; which is iiot true, for Johnson 
\uis a hero to lloswcdl; and Louis XIV. was a hero to all his valet-dc- 
chandjres. T grant that in Louis’s instance, it^may have been because 
he was a sort of valet-de-cliainbro himself, a hfero of dress and etiquette. 
.lJut we, who are no valcts-de-cliambro, should he glad to have as many 
biographical records as possible, and to make our own conclusions. If 
the man is really great, we might only hke him the bolter for what dis¬ 
concerted the footman. JVIoliere’s okl woman, out of an instinct of her 
notliingness, may have tliouglit meanly of her master for reading his 
plays to her; but we who know why lie did it think the better of him, 
ami even advance tlic old woman in our estimation, at the liazanl of her 
not deserving it. 

It has often been suspected, that IJoswell, after all, out of some valct- 
dc-chanibrc misgiving, did not tell us as much as be might have told 
of Johnson. Nay, everybody has felt certain of it; and a late publica¬ 
tion corroborates the suspicion. 1 will venture to ailirm, that liozzy 
made a regular footman’s mistake in this matter, ami that we should 
have thought higher of his Doctor, for the undoctorial and even 
vanquished figure he occasionally cut. We should have symjiatbized 
more entirely with him, and, depend upon it, not admired what was 
strong in him the less, for showing himself liable to oiur mischances. 
In the second volume of Madame D'ylrblay’s Metn^irs of Dr. liurnry, 
there is an account of Johnson’s overweening attempt to fetch out Miss 
Burney in company, and of lii.s absolutely mimicking the voice and be¬ 
haviour of the young people iu Evelina ! Boswell gives no such anec¬ 
dote as this, though he must have had hundreds. He thought them 
beneath his hero’s dignity,-loo much like himself:— 

“ ‘ I wish you bad been with us last night, Dr. Burney,’ fsaid Mrs. Tliralc), 

‘ for tliinking of what would Iiappen to-day, we could talk of notliing in 
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the world but a cortain sweet book (Evelma ); and Dr. Johnson was so full 
of it, that lie (]viite astonished us. He has got those incomparable Brang- 
tons quite by heart, and he recited scene after scene of their squabbles, and 
selfishness, and forwardiu'ss, till he quite shook his sides with laughter. 
But his greatest favourite is the Holbourn Beau, as he calls Mr. Smith. 
Such a fine varnish, he says, of low politeness I Such struggles to appear 
the tine gentleman ! such a determination to be genteel! and, above all, 
such profound devotion to the ladies,—while ojienly declaring his distaste 
to matrimony I All this. Mr. .Tolinson pointed out with so much comicality 
of sport, that, at last, he got into such high spirits, that he set about per¬ 
sonating Mr. Smith himself. AVe all thought we must have died no other 
death than that of suffocation, in seeing Dr. Johnson handing about any¬ 
thing ho could catch, or snatch‘.it, and making smiiking bows, saying he 
was all for the. ladies—evernthing that teas agrmdde to the ladies,' ^'C. ^c. 

‘ except,' sa^s lie, ‘ going to church witli them ! anJ as to that, 
tliough marriage, to be sure, is all in all to the ladies, marriage to a man— 
is the devil!' ”—p. 155. 

Tlie following passage is from one of Miss Burney’s delightful letters 
to Mr. Crisp. 8ho is giving an account of a dinner-party at Mr. 
Thrale’s, where she met tlie Doctor, .lohnsoii, .speaking of some shabby 
conduct of Sir John Hawkins, said,— 

This reminds me of a geutlenum and lady with whom I once travelled. 
I suppose I must call them gi'iitleman and lady, aceorduig to foj-ni, because 
they travelled iu their own coach and horses. But, at the first inn where 
we .stopped to water tlie cattle, the lady called to .a waiter—for a pint of ale! 
And when it came, she uuuld not taste it, till she had wrangled wuth the 
man for not bringing lier fuller measure ! Now, Madame Duval could not 
have done a grosser thing! ’ 

“ A sympathetic simper ran from mouth to mouth, save mine, and that 
of Dr. Johnson; who gravely pretended to pass off wdiat he had said, as if 
it were a merely accidental reminiscence of some vulgar old acquaintance 
of his own. And this, as undoubtedly, and most kindly, be projected, to 
prevent any sort of ans\ . r that might, leave the hook a subject of gencTal 
discourse. And presently afterwards lie started some other topic, which he 
addressed chiefly to Mr. Thrale. But if you cx])oct me to tell )ou what it 
was, you think far more grandly of my powers of attention without, when 
all within is in a whirl, than I (teserve. 

“ Be it, Inwcvcr, w'hat it might, tlie next time there wais a pause, wc 
all observed a suddi*n play of the muscles in llie countenance of the doctor, 
that showed him to be secretly enjoying some ludicrous idea ; and accord¬ 
ingly, a minute or two after he pursed up liis mouth, and, in an assumed, 
pert, yet feminine accent, while be tossed u]) his head to express wonder, 
he affectedly minced ont, ‘ La, Polly ! only think! Miss has danced with a 
Lord! ’ 

“ This was resistless to the whole set, and a general, though a gentle, 
laugh, became now infectious; in which I must needs own to you, I could 
not, with all my embarrassment, and . 11 my Shame, and all my unwilling¬ 
ness to demonstrate my consciousness, help being caught, so indescribably 
ludicrous and niioxpectcd was amimickry of Miss Biddy Brangtoii from Dr. 
Johnson 1 ’ "—Vol.'ii. p. 165. 

Evidences of playful behaviour like these are new to the readers of 
Boswell. His hero laughs, to be sure, and banters, but not in this self- 
coinniitting way. Johnson, in the pages of Boswell, is never subjected 
to misconception, or to the suspicion that he ever, in any respect, under¬ 
valued himself, except in church-time, or in comparison with Lords and 
.Bishops 1 Now take the following touching anecdote out of Madame 
D’Arblay, and see how it tells in his fiivour:— 
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“ ‘ I love Burney 1 ’ cried Dr. Johnson, emphatically, ‘ my heart, as I 
told him, goes out to meet Burney! ’ 

“ ‘ He is not ungrateful. Sir,’ cried the Doctor's bairn, ‘ for heartily, 
indeed, does lie love you! ’ 

“ ‘ Does he, Madam? ’ said the Doctor, lotaing at her earnestly, ‘ I am 
surprised at that! ’ 

“ ‘ And why. Sir ? Why should you have douldcd it ? ’ 

“ ‘ Because, Madam,' answered he, gravely, ‘ Dr. Burney is a man for 
everybody to love. It is but natural to love him!"' — Yol. ii. p. 175. 

Boswell himself is new in this book. lie lias told us a number of 
strange things of himself, but he has omitted what Madame D’Arblay 
tells us, that he was a regular pedantic >uilation of Johnson in pomposity 
of speech, restlessness of manner, and laxity of coat! 

“ He .spoke the Scotch accent strongly (sav's MadanrD'Arblay) though 
by no means so as to affect, even slight] 3 % Ins intelligibility to an English 
ear. He had an odd mock solemnity of tone and manner, that he had 
acquired imperceptibly from constantly thinking of and imitating Dr. John¬ 
son; whose own solemnity, nevcrtlieless, far from mock, was the result of 
jiensive rumination. There was also something slouching in the gait and 
dress of Mr. Bosw'ell, that wore an air, ridiculously enough, of purporting 
to personify the same model. His clothes were always too large for him; 
his hair, or wig, was constantly in a state of negligence; and he never for 
a moment sat still or upright ii])on a chair.* Every look or movement dis¬ 
played either intentional or involuntary imitation. Yet certainly it was not 
meant as caricature; for his heart, almost even to idolatry, w'as in his 
reverence of Dr. Johnson. 

“ Dr. lluniey was often .surprised that this kind of farcical similitude 
e.scaped the notice of the Doctor; lAit attributed his missing it to a high 
sujicriority over any such suspicion, as much as to his nearsightedness; lor 
fully was Dr. Burney persuaded that had any detection of such imitation 
taken place. Dr. Johnson, who generally treated Mr. Boswell as a school¬ 
boy, whom without the smallest ceremony he pardoned or rebuked 
alternately% would so indignantly have been provoked, as to have instan¬ 
taneously inflicted upon him .some mark of his displeasure. And equally 
he was persuaded, that Mr. Boswell, however shocked and inflamed iii 
receiving it, would soon, from his deep veneration, have thought it justly 
incurred; and after a day or two of pouting and sullenness, would have 
compromised the matter by one of his customary simple apologies, of 
‘ Pray, Sir, forgive me!' ”—Vol. ii. p. 191. 

Dr. Burney, it seems to me, w’as mistaken in thinking that Johnson 
would have been provoked at his follower’s imitation of him. 1 liave 
seen instances of the kind in society, and never observed that they vvere 
resented. On the contrary, the imitators were the favourites. It is one 
thing to provoke a man by behaving unlike him, as Boswell did when 
he was foolish and officious, and another surely to pay him the very 
highest compliment, by attempting to resemble him, even in his 
defects. I have no doubt that Johnson's eyes were quite open to the 
fact, and that he “ witnessed it, Sir, with complacency.” His near¬ 
sightedness was no hindrance to his perception of character and maimers. 
No man, confessedly, saw them more. In fact, he saw whatever he 
chose to see. The nearer the sight, the closer he looked. That is the 
only diflergnee between a near-sighted observer, and a far sighted. 

There are many other curious evidences of character in this delightful 
book, that of the fair Memorialist among them. AVhen young, she was 
painfully bashtul, ahd must have disconcerted those who attempted to 
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bring her out. Perhaj>s she was not so handsome as her sisters, and 
had been k(?pt coinparalively in the background, and not petted so 
much. It is renjarkable, that while all her sisters were regularly 
educated, she liad no instruction whatsoever, not even from her father. 
She was literally self-taught. The excess of reserve and dillidence with 
which she kept her first work secret from her father,—the bantering and 
undervaluing tone in which he seems to have been accustomed to speak 
of her during her childhood,—his astonishment when he saw the novel, 
—his exclamation of “ My (.xod! ” at the dedicatory sonnet,—with the 
tears that came into his eyes, and a variety of other little circumstances, 
warrant, I think, a suspicion to that cllect. Thus bashful and hanging 
back, with a secret slock of fuA and glee, and the harpest ]) 0 vver 8 of 
looking out of her corner and studying others, Fanny ihirney must 
Ijersclf Jiavo been'a character as fit for a novel as almost any >.he dnuv. 
Her reserve, amounting perhaps to stubbornness, seems never to have 
left her. At least, she could exercise it manfully when she chose, 
Slic would not talk upon any subject, of the discussion of which slie had 
not thoroughly digested the proprieties. Witness her inflexibility to 
all the attemjils of .fohnson to make her syieak of Mrs. Tiirale. She 
would not do it for him, even when he was dying. She nevertheless 
was highly affectionate,—loved her friends,—had a profouml admiration 
for Johnson,—and idoli/.cd her father to an extent for which we are 
hardly furnished with warrant. Why do I say “ idoli/.t'd ?” She 
idolizes him now, like a proper, pertinacious, thorougligoing daughter; 
and closes her Memoirs with a lapidary inscription to his numiory, of 
the most enthusiastic order, in which' she records liim as the “uniivalled 


chief,” as well as “historian,” of his “tuneful art.” “ Historian,” 


however, is put by itself in grcfvt capitals. The Doctor was mauitestly 
a very pleasing, accomplisln'd, and social man ; and he had the jiowcr 
of making his daughter, »lio author of Eiwfina and Cvi ilia, think 
Jiim one of the most extraordinary of human beings; which, with all 
due allowance to a little filial egolism, is a credit to both [lai tics. 

On one account it is to he regretted that Madame D’Athlay became 
acijuainted with Johnson. It spoilt her style.* It lias s})oilt it up to 
this moment! Compare the “ first sprightly runnings ” of lier mind in 
Knlina, and in the charming letters to Mr. Crisp, published in these 
volumes, with the stilted tone of ('cdlia, and the hard wonis and obscure 


phrases she is still fond of; and lament that Fanny Jiuriiey was not 
left to her corner, to he sly, and laughing, and natural for ever. She 
is a comic genius, who ouglit to have had nothing to do witli tragedy 
and tragic tones, extiept by way of the mock heroical, or in the absurd 
person of “ Mr. Delville, senior.” Her 'loryism itself is an involuntary 


* Oiir esteemed ri'rre.spondent is lenient on tln.s score. “ Style spoilt,"—fTfxl 
wot, is that .all! Thoiwhole of tli« hook, save only the letters written beiore Ma- 
dnme D'Arblay's marrbifije, may pei'baps be taken as a specinuMi of tlie worst Kiig- 
lish composition that flu: age has prodneed. ^Jotliiiig but a strong sense of grati¬ 
tude for the delight we experienced ten years since in reading ‘‘ Camilla," could 
possibly counterbalance our desire to give, to the marvel of our readere, a few 
examples of Madame D’Arblay's Kuglish. Dut the lot of genius would indeed be 
hard if it did not excite a rcvei'ciice tliat forbeais sonieuhut with its faults. Our 
accomplished correspondent in the te.xt, being himself a man of genius, carries the 
reverence still farther, and in Madame D’Arblay’s book seems not only to forbear 
the faults, but to love. Ilis praise makes otu' caveat necessary.—E d. 
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burlesque; though there is a pretty redemption of pedantry and good- 
natured habit in her l)riuging it out to the world, after the world lias 
done with it; and talLuig in reverend terms of George III. and Queen 
Charlotte, and the Duke of Portland, (ieorge III. had, iiuleial, 
calamities which were reverend ; but out of tlv' pale of those he was as 
common-place a man, of the stubborn and liomelv order, as can be con¬ 
ceived ; and nobody now tliinks the bettor of hit. stubbornness J'or his 
eating mutton and looking like a farmer. As to the Queen, W(^ cannot 
help thinking there is a bit of the mischief of l anny Jiurney in the 
accounts of /nr. 

1’he Queen, who was a selfish woman, and thought herself pm-fect be¬ 
cause she studied llie dceorunis, poimcecf upon our authoress, poor I'anny, 
for a Mistress of the Hobes; that is to say, for an altendant who was to 
provide her with daily amusement, by reading, and furnisbiug her with 
ideas. Now readers h.ue heavy work of it at court, especially if (as we 
supjioso Miss Jiurney <lid) they stand ail the while they read, out of 
“ respect.'* And so jioor I'aniiy liiirnoy, cut oil’ for years from decent 
society, .'ind from beloved friends and relations, falls into a terrible 
illness, and gives manitest signs of consumption. She begged to be 
released I’rom her office; all her friends said she ought to he, but tlie 
Queen would not let her go. The attendant grew worse and worse, 
fairly wasted away before the Queen’s eyes, and at length w.as suflereil 
reluetaiilly to dejjart. Tliis she did upon liall-puy; and it is nut clear 
that she would liavo had that, if the better-natured King had not 
suggested that she would have c.arncd as miicli by her pen. 

'J'liis conduct on the jiart of Queen Charlotte will not surprise those 
who remember her. But people really pleasant and virtuous, sometimes 
startle us with betrayals of weakness on the wrong side of human infir¬ 
mity. In Madame D’Arblay's first volume, she had been making the 
reader in love with the character of her mother, the doct ir’s first wife. I 
thought her an angel upon earth, and perhaps she was so. But she dies ; 
and jubt as she is going to heaven, and giving us the last proof of her 
amiableiicss, by recommending her husband to marry again, she gives 
ns a most uncclcstial dash in the imagination, by choosing for him the 
ugliest of his acquaintance! 

“ Her luisband,” says Madame D’Arlday, with much simplicily, “saered 
as be held llio ojiinions and wishes of his Esther, was loo uident, an admirer 
of heauly, to di>j)ense, totahty, with that aflraetive emhelli.slinient oi tlie 
I'emale liame. He lioiioured and esteemed, with a hrolher’s affection, 1 he 
excellent Dorothy Young; Imt those eliarms vvliich awaken softer sensations, 
W(“re utterly and unhappily denied to that estimable w'omaii, through her 
pec iiliiirly unfortunate personal defeets.”—Vol. i. p, 19.3. 

Miss Young, we aie told in another part of the work, was not only 
denied beauty, both of face and person, but “ in the first slie Jlad^'«r^o^^.v 
unhappy defects, and in the second she was exlrmicly deformed.''* 

The Doctor’s second wife was a friend of Miss Young’s, and the 
greatest beauty in Lynn Regis. 
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A SHADOW. 

UY 'HIE AUTHOa Or “ CORN-LAW llll V»I US. ’ 

A POOR, alflighted Worm, 

Where sky and mountain meet, 

1 stood l)efore the Storm, 

And heard his strong licart beat. 

Ho tlrew his black brows down, 

My knees each'other smote; 

The mountains felt his frown— 

His dark, unuttered thought. 

The Mountains, at liis scowl. 

Prayed mutely to the Skies : 

He spake, and shook my soul; 

He scorched me with his eyes. 

Alone, beneath the sky, 

1 stood, the Storm before ; 

No !—God, the Storm, and I, 

/Fe trod the desert floor. 

High on the mountain-sod, 

Tlie whirlwind’s dwelling-place, 

The Woim, tlie Storm, and God 
Weie present, face to face. 

From earth a Shadow brake, 

K’en when iiiy feet had liod; 

The ShadoiY laughed, and spake, 

And shook its hand at God! 

Then up it reared its bead 
IJeneath the lightning's blaze; 

“ Omnipotent!” it said, 

“ Pi mg back my yesterdays! ’ 

God smiled the gloom away', 

Wide eartli and heaven were bright; 

In light my shadow lay— 

1 stood with God in light. 

With Him who wings the storm 
Oi’’ bids the storm be still. 

The shadow of a v'orm 
Held converse on the hill. 
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ASMODEUS AT LAllGE.—NO. IX. 


The. jion-uecessity of a termination to these Papers—The Expediency 
of writing one’s own Life—A Dinner at a tEit’s—The Character of 
a Man a-la-mode.—The Nine-pin Parliament—Gully and Cobbelt — 
Kleclioneerinf' Ancrdutrs—Don Telesforo dc Trucba's new Coinedy 
—J ncivility progresses with Civilization—Monvk Mason—Vint arch’s 
Musical Jnstn/menlsStori/ of the Thiee, Bailiffs—IFalk through 
London at night—An Adventure—Love and its Disadvantages. 


I ever finish these papers? I intemlcJ to Qonfluflo them with 
the new year ; hut wlierefore /—they suit one inunth as well as another— 
their subjects always vary—notliini^ can be njore dissimilar than two 
several numbers of the series,—touchinij on all subjects, exhausting 
none. These papers fulfil for the “ Now Monthly ’’ the same object as 
the “ Noctos ” fulfil for “ Blackwood’sand like the “ Nodes,” 
therefore, may be continued while the world continues to furnish matter 
for criticism and comment. 

How many adventures arc yet left for me! Thank heaven, I am 
always gelling into some scrape or another; and even when I do seize 
an interval of leisure, and become orderly, lam only engaged in writing 
a liistory of tin; pranks I have played. Recent biographies liavc taught 
me the necessity of one thing—I shall write my own biography, myself! 
1 do not intend to be made into four volumes, price 21. 2.v.,with “about 
this time we may suppose,” and “ at this event let us pause to imagine 
his emotions.” No! 1 shall tell my own plain story in my own best 
plain way. And never, 1 will venture to say, has any literary man had 
a more strange and various life than 1 have ! Happily, too, it is not 
joverj^et; the best part is, ^Patience, and shuflle the 

dinner at Hreville’s ! tfiatTslrcalTy a treat. There I shall learn all 

c gossip of the day. Asmodeus- 

“ At your service.” 

“ Ah, my dear Devil, it is an age since I saw you! What have you 
been about ?” 

“ Playing the devil at elections.’,’ 

“Excellent! Have you been standing yourself, or merely exerting 
your vocation as an agent ?” 

“ Why, as I like making mischief, I went down to a large town in my 
proper cliaracter.” 

“ What! as a devil ?” 

“ No ! as a Conservative. It is to the interest of the Infernals to 
keep things in this world exactly as they .are. We could not be better 
off. Accordingly they have made a subscription to get as many of us 
in as possible ; and 1 received three thousand pounds from our Committee 
in Charles Street, in order to contest the borough of- 

“ W’^ell, and-” 

“ No sooner did I appear at the balcony than they began to stone 
mo. I leave that fate lor your martyrs (stones don’t .agree with us), 
and I retired into the dining-room to harangue my committee. Mean- 
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wliile tlio riot tliickenod—windows crashed—bones smaslicd—beer 
flowed, and 1 sent out half-a-dozen agents to bribe the waverers. In a 
word, I kejjt the town for tliree days in a most diabolical state, and re¬ 
tired handsomely on the day of nomination, with some dozen or two of 
drunken souls hooked for out voters in the general election below. I 
served myself better than I did my employers of Charles Street. But 
where are you going ? I see you arc dressed—for conquest T* 

“ Oh, I am going to dine with Greville, a man whom, in all probabi¬ 
lity, you will know better one of these days. Suppose you acconijiany 
me incog. ?—his parties arc agreeable enough.” 

The Devil consented, and I d^ovc him to Greville’s in my cabriolet, 
lie made himself invisible during dinner, and la performed the same 
charm with a cquple of bottles of champagne—the imp loves his 
glass. 

(irevillc is one of tligsc men who make it a point to live in May Fair, 
lie is so very much the lon^ that he is a little mavvais ton. ITis horses 
are too handsome—his liveries loo plain—and his cook too good, llis 
imagination is above the level of tliat mediocre faculty— Td'itu ; and he 
always wishes to play the ideal of the fine gentleman, rather than the 
reality. IF; is witty—learned—versatile—and luxurious, 'lie was 
made for a Frenchman, and has lived half his life in Pans—his age is 
thirty-flve—his eye.s dark—Ids voice soft—and his liinm and teeth the 
whitest things in the world. 

\Ve sat down to dinner to the number of four ; all, except myself, 
fresh from electioneering; all once more M.P.’d into the prospective 
dignity of franking. 

Isl Diner onl. “ Famous Parliament!—the last blow to-thc Tories, 
and the first to the Destructives !—all W^higs,” 

{2d Diner out. “ Yes, the Nine-pin Parliament—an immense juste 
milieu, and two little exti' incs.” 

Greville. “ My friend Gpljv returned! L- says with a mock 

gravity that be will be a reasoner—for bis arguments 

will be so-/ts2-ieal!” ^ 

Myself, alias A -. “ To such an extreme, I fear, as to be giveir 

absolutely to filibing.” 

{2(i! Diner out. “ I hear he is quite an Utilitarian, and mucli addicted 
to Milt:’ 

A -. “ Then he must have ratted; for in his earlier life ho was 

famous for Ids projionsity to Peel T 

2d Diner out. “ There is Cobbett, too, training himself 

‘ To tread with sturdy steps the mmntain's brow.’ 

How the deuce—(Greville, some wmc—Chablis, if you please)—how 
the 1101100 is he to bear our hours 1 The old fellow swears in his Regis¬ 
ter that he goes to'bed at eight,,and that is the reason he’s so hearty; 
fnitli, we shall kill him by the end of the first week—the stroke of twelve 
will be his death-blow.'* 

Greville, “ llis maiden motion is to be, ‘ That Burdett’s property be 
confiscated to the pajment of the National Debt.’” 

ls< Diner out. “ He will be insatiably long—he thinks nothing of 
three hours—and he is especially anxious to eclipse Brougliam’s cele¬ 
brated prolixity on Law Reforms.” 
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Greville. “ Jealousy and vanity are his two great characteristics; , 
lie Mill wish to oiitsiiine O’Connell, and he’ll die of rage at his 
failure.’’ 

Isf Diiur out. “ But the best of all is my friend-. I mot him on 

the road to his borough, with a travelling equipage of two bull-dogs, two 
boxers, a military friend, and a brace of pistols, ‘ 1 like to be prepared/ 

said - , Uvirling lus miiHachioSy ‘ in-case itcoyle behave unhand- 

sonudy!' ” 

AU. “ Ifa, ha—so like-’’ 

A . “ A\ hat sort of a tiling is Trueha’s comedy ?” 

(Ireville. “ Very good, on the whole; sharp—smart—Spanish,—with 
a true enough perception of the comic, and a dash of ])hilosopli\ about it. 
He’s a clever fellow thfitTrueha, if he u'otdd not write so mucli.” 

A -. “ His fecundity icminds mo of what Hazlitt say.s of hope 

de Vega. ‘ AVhat impertinence to boast of writing a comedy before 
breakfast -he had jilonty of lime to do it after !” * 

]at Diner out. “ Very good! Who said that 1 liaz—liaz—” 

A -, “ Hazlitt,” 

\st Diner out. “ Who 1 Hazlitt—1 never heard of him ! Ls he in 
society 1” 

A - -. “ Not in your set, I fancy." 

2d Diiitr out. “ Oh, one of your authors—eh!’’ 
l.vif Diner out. "Authors! nay, T know all the best of them—^liy 
title hi lea^it.”. » 

Jjo yon /^i^hear them—count away.” 

I.v/ Diner oiir (on hi.s ^B|jr.s). ‘‘•Bvron—Scott—Southey—Moore, 

—and—and—ay—CampheT^ lhal’.s all.” 

(JreviUe (humming a tunc), 

" ‘ Who i^ wise—is wise—is wise, 

Studies Ijooks in reading men. 

“ Take some lioek, A -, and don’t puzzle my friend here, who, 

1 can assure you, is so fond of the belles leltres, that when we were at 
Eton togctlicr he inscribed Ids gun with the old motto— 

‘ Delightful f'lsk 

To teach the young idea how to .shoot 

A -, " Ves ; and he wrote ‘ Styx’ on Ins sword-cane—meaning to 

express, in one word, that it was letiferons.” 

l-si Diner out (evitk’ntly pleased). “ P.sha! let me recommend tins 
Matetntte .—How is William Brougham?’’ 

(irei'itle. “ Becoveving fast, to the despair of six unsuccessful can¬ 
didates, who, at the rejiort of his death, all started for l.x»ndoii, in the 
liope of Soutliwark. J am heartily glad of it; for he is a capital fellow 
—very amiable, and very clever.” 

A -. “ You recollect K-? AVell, he sent a courier on to the 

liorough of-, saying, he understood there were two gentlemen 

standing for it unwilling to pledge themselves. He begged to announce 
that a gentleman was coming, in Jiis carriage and four, willing to pledge 
himself to anj thing.” 

Greville. "Hallia!—that’s excellent. Apropos of pledges. Young 

- calls them ‘ infernat lldngs.’ ” 

\st Diner out. “ Why, I thought he was a desperate Radical.” 
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Greville. “ Ves; but lie says that even the staunchest Radical must 
tliink pledges- damn-a-lory /” 

Is^ Diner out. “ So Lord Abercorn has taken Chesterfield House. 
What a succession of pretty faces!—Lady Abercorn after Lady Ches¬ 
terfield. How the great Lord—Philip Dormer—would bow and smile, 
if he were alive! ” 

Greville.. “ What’s the reason, A-, since you’re a philosofihcr, 

that the more civilized we grow, the more uncivil we become t Witness 
Prance and Flngland: in both, the ‘ Old School ’ signifies everything 
polished, and the ‘ New. School’ everything rude.” 

A -. “ i suppose because Courts form manners—and as we grow 

wiser. Courts grow out of fitshion. Thus, by degrees, Kings them¬ 
selves unconsciously follow, instead of setting, the po])ular mode ; and 
Louis Philijipe and William the Fourth value themseU'''s on their bour¬ 
geois simplicity, because bourgeois simplicity is a means to be popular. 
So much for Reason,—now for Song. Who’s to have the Opera this 
year? Now Monck Mason is gone, 1 intend to afford myself a box.” 

Greville. “ Ah, the poor Monck!—he is now going to make a 
Monastery of the Pantheon. Certainly, Monck was a good type of a 
musical instrument,—devilish hollow—and formed to make a noise.” 

A -. “ Like all musicians in that respect, who are usually the 

most inane of God’s creatures! Our friend there, who knows all the 
Authors by heart, will tell you that Plutarch said the best instruments 
in his time were made out of the jaw-bones ofj^es.’’ ^ 

Greville. “ Ila ! ha!—not bad, that! 

A -. “ Plutarch is obliged to you. 

Is? Diner out. V So G-has gonqflBRne Continent. He says 

there are no waters like those of Aix-Ia-Chapclle to rid him of his here¬ 
ditary conipl?iint.” 

Greville. “ AVhat’s that ? ” 

Is? Diner out. “ J.-uns I” 

*• 

A -. “ Ha! ha! Yes, it is very true,—it is hereditary ; his 

father was more alUicted than himself. Apropos of that; did you ever 
hear how Old G-served the three bailiffs?” 

Greville.. “No ;—let’s have it.” 

A -. “ Well; G-had retired to a quiet watering-place, after 

innumerable and most narrow escapes,—where he projioscd to enjoy 
himself under a feigned name—and a red wig. Unhappily, however, 
he was tracked—trapped—and arrested by three sturdy fellows in his 

own house. The fertile genius of G-was not dismayed. With his 

habitual politeness, he begged the baililfs to be seated, placed a large 
round of beef and two or tliree bottles of wine before them, and en¬ 
treated permission to write to a fri'md a few miles off, and await the 
answer, previous to liis departure for the ‘ Debtor’s side.’ The bailiffs, 

pleased with the b^eef and wine, consented. G-wrote a note to a 

captain of a vessel, who only waited a favourable wind to set sail, and 
who had found much ditliculty in pressing sufficient seamen. At that 
time impressment was carried on with the most rigorous severity. 

“ As soon as the Captain arrived,—which he did with half a score of 

tall fellows at his heels,—G-, pointing to the bailiffs, who were still 

making merry, exclaims—‘ Ah, my dear friend, these are the three 
persons I mentioned in my note,—just the tiling for your vessel. Observe 
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how strong they are;—did yon ever sec men more stoutly built ? Take 
them, my good friend ; nay, no thanks—I make you a jiresent of tlinin.’ 
The Captain, enchauli 'de non radeau, ordered hia escort instantly to 
seize tiie astonislied bailill's; and, dcs])itc their struggles and protesta¬ 
tions, they were hurried away, and sliipped oH’ next day to the East 
Indies.” 

Grti'iUe. “ Ha! ha ! ha !—A New ^Vay, indeed, to [)ay Old Debts !” 

* W -'ic ■/: »-'* if » m 

♦ -* * » - * * * * 

“ Oil! Asmodeus,” said I, as 1 walked forth from Greville’s, arm- 
and-arni with the Devil, “ what a heantiful night! AVHio shall say that 
a great city hath not as much poetry as the soliliules of fields and 
streams f 'I'he silence of these mighty marts of industry and pleasure— 
the mystery that hangs over every house, thus still and impenetrable— 
a record, and often a romance, in each—the mullled shapes stealing 
acros.'s fiom time to time ; and if, wandering’ from these statelier 
(|uarters, you touch near upon the more sijualid almdes of men—the stir 
—the hubbub—the wild mirth of desperate hearts—the dark and dread 
interest that belongs to crime. 'I'hen, anon, in some high chamber, 
you see a solitary light—waning not, nor blinking, through the gloom. 

I low often have I paused to gaze on such a light, and busy myself with 
con jecture! Docs it shine over the deep delight (jf study—the open 
volume and the worn brow—the young amhilum of Knowledge—that 
false friend whieh mirsetli in her bosom disease and early death t Does 
it wake beside the vigil of some woman Iiearl, beating for the ajijiroach 
of a guilty leman—or wmtuig, in diillness and in dread, the slow and 
heavy step of one returning Irom the reeking haunts of the gamester— 
lier wedded mate, perhaps lic.r early love? Is tlierc not tnore poetry in 
this than in wastes, pregnant only with the dull animal life '{ What 
liavc the woods and waters cipial to the romance of tlie human heart? 
And here, too, Asmodeus, wliat scope for enterprisc-'-that life of life! 
AVhat variety—what incident! Verily, the knight-errant of old knew 
not half the adventures that may befall a man, young, bold, and gallant, 
in a great city. Is it not so, Asmodeus? Vou are the demon of in¬ 
trigue—1 appeal to you! ” 

“ Why, 1 must own you speak truth. Dut if so fond of adventure, 
why not seek it ? Do you observe that door ajar—there yonder, in 
that street ojKjning to our right; and do you not note something of a 
white drapery, just visible at the aperture ? There is an adventure for 
you !" 

“ Thanks. I obey the hint. Wait here my return.” 

Warmed with wine, and ray spirits heightened by tlie bracing air of 
the night, I was indeed ripe for any adventure: so gliding rapidly into 
the street which Asmodeus indicated, I arrived at the half-open door. 
It was one of those moderately-sized houses whioli characterize the 
smaller streets of Mayfair. The lamp burnt opposite, bright and steady: 
the apparition of the white drapery was gone. Trusting to my lucky 
stars, 1 stole lightly up the steps, and entered the passage. All was 
gloom and shadow. 

“ Is that you ?” murmured a voice in the dark, 

“ It is myself, and no other,” said I, in a breathless whisper. 

“ Follow me, then,” answered the voice; and the door was softly shut. 

Jan. —VOL. xxxYii. no. cxlv. v 
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“ I am In for it,” lliouglit I: “so much the better." My hand was 
gently seized hv fiiu'crs so soft and delicate tiiat 1 felt a very strange 
sensation tingling up to my shoulder-bone—perliaps it did not stop 
there. [ followed my conductor, who glided on with a light step, and 
we soon began to ascend the stairs. We passed the first landing-place. 
“ I hope to heaven,” thought I, “ the lady is not a housemaid. I have 
a horror of the servile. Tint her hand—no ! this hand is not made for 
mops! ” We halted at the second lloor. My conductress o])cned a 
door, and, and—shall I break off here ?—I have a great mind—no ! I’ll 
goon. Well then, reader, 1 found myself in a room—not alone—ah! 
not alone with my guide—but with three oilier damsels, all sitting round 
a table, and all under twenty. ‘A pair of wax ca'idles illumed the apart¬ 
ment, which was a well-furnislied, but not gaudy, dressing-room. I 
looked round, alnl bowed with a most courtly gravity. The ladies 
uttered a little scream. 

“ Anne ! y\nne ! who liave you hrought here / ” 

Anne stood thunderstruck—gazing at me as if I was the red man in 
“ Der Freischutz.” 1, in my tiini, gazed at her. She was ap[)arenlly 
about five and twenty —ipiiellv, hnl well dressed—of a small and delicate 
shajie, witli a face slightly marked with the sinall-])ox. IJiit such a pair 
of black eyes!—and those eyes verv soon began to dart fire! 

“ Who are you, Sir.'—Ilow dare yoii”--- 

“ Nay, nay—pray no scolding. Is it my fault, fair Anne, that I am 
here ? \ou sc'c 1 can do you no mischief. There are four of you; and 
what is one odd fish among so many i ” 

“ Sir 1 ’* 

“ Sir! ” 

“ 'I'his is too bad ! ’’ 

“ I’ll raise the house ! ” 

“ Get out! ” 

“ Go along with vou 1 
“ \V hat do you lake us for ?” 

“ Pardon me, that is exaetlv the ipicstion I was going to ask you!— 
\V\ lal dill you take 7>i< lor I” 

“ Did Mr. Gabriel li'll \ou-"began my^ guide, who on looking at 

me twice, and seeing I was under thirty, and not dressed like a house¬ 
breaker (for it is only your .swindlers wiio are great dandies, and go by 
the name of Ferdin.md Augustus) began a little to relent from her first 

“ Gabriel, (hdiricl,—oh, my guardian angel! ” thought I—for, as by 
intuition, 1 suddenly guessed at the origin of the whole proceeding. 
“ Yes,” said I aloud*, “ Mr. Gabriel did tell me that you wished to have 
your fortunes told, ;ind being engaged uimself, he sent me as the ablest 
of his pupils to supply his place. Oh, Mr. Gabriel is a great man : la¬ 
dies, pray be seated—a pen and ink if you please—what hour were you 
born, ma’am !—allow me to take this cliair.” 

Now the reader probably knows that Gabriel is a celebrated fortune¬ 
teller, in great reijuest at the west end of tlie town ; he has been con¬ 
sulted at all times and by all persons—f myself have bad my fortune 
told by him—and he gave me seven children, for which I thank liirn, as 
I ouglit! In fact he is a friend of mine, and of yours too, dear reader 
—if you pay him his fees. 

Now the damsels looked at each other, a smile broke over the face of 
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Anne ; it sprorul like contafrion—nay, it broke out into a gifrplo—in a 
few minutes we became excellent fiientls. Luckily I'knew a little ol the 
mysteries of soollisa\in^—cbiromancy is one of my strong points, and 
as to nativities, wljat did (Jalinel jiromise me seven children for it J was 
not to know something about casting a birth? 

We became ('xcellent friends—the girls were young, merry, innocent, 
and, there being four of them, fearless. I coiiined the lines in their 
liands—made all sorts of odd figures out of J'uclid, and by the 
belj) of the As.-es' Hvidge, I foretold Anno a Lord’s elder son. Tliey 
jiroduced a bottle of bhorry and some cakes; oh, how happy wc wore, 
how talkative—how gay! I blessed my stars and Asmodeus, and 
stav'^ed there till one o’clock. 1 Ibund tlfat three of the }’oung ladies were 
the daughters J^f the Uikodespotes, tlie master of the house, and after 
some sd'ling J learnt his name; 1 recognized it (for hue c.au't live in 
London without knowing a little about every one) as that of a man of 
respi'ctable ]mrcnlage, who had married an actress early in life, and 
become involved in dillicullies ; be could not work or beg, but he could 
live ujion Ids wits—lie gamhied— .von—entered as a dormant partner in 
a celebrated gaining-liouse, and made a docent competency without muck 
jiublic disgrace. His wife liad been long dead. She hail left him throe 
daughters ; I hud often heard of their personal attractions, but he bad 
kept tliem tolerably well immured from temptation. 1 now saw them; 
yes, as I said before, they were gay, but as yet innocent: tlie imperfect 
education they bad received, the want of all maternal care, and the ex- 
ainjile of no very decorous parentage, made them eager for amusement 
and adventure; just tin; jiersons to •make an appointinent with old Ga¬ 
briel, and to forgive the error whicli introduced a young astrologer in his 
stead. Jiut, tiie fourth maiden ! now, now, 1 come to lier. Fancy, then, 
a girl of about seventeen, with a face younger, a form maturer, than 
lier years; lier liair dark, soft, silky, and arranged like a Christian’s, 
viz. not in those irredeemable ringlets which trail down like a banyan 
tree, but ]jarted, witli two slight curls on either temple—lier forcliead 
white and transparent, straight eyebrows, long lashes, with eyes of a 
real blue,—not that cold grey which passes olf for blue with the undis- 
cerning, but rich, radiant, deep as Uapliael himself, in his purest dream 
of colour, would have made lliem—an indilfcrcnt nose (I for my own 
part am contentcfl willi a secondary order of nose in a woman—the best 
are too severe)—jiiquant, and well set—a mouth, so fresh and young, 
that you might laiiey it like that of hers in the fairy tale, from which 
drojipcd Howers in their tendercst bloom—teeth small, white ; and slightly 
parted eacli from the other—a peculiarity not against my taste, though 
the physiognomists call it deceitful—heautiful liands—a satin skin—a 
dimple—and a laugh like silver. Such is tlie picture of Julia L., and I 
am over head and ears in love with her. She talked little, and when she 
did speak looked away shyly, and lauglied preltilj^ colouring all the 
wlnle. Tins was very intoxicating-—! blessed the Devil for the good 
thing he had put me up to, and when Anne conducted me down stairs, 
as the clock struck one, and they promised to admit me when I called 
tlie next day, I thought my first youth had returned to me, and I was 
once more eighteen. Ah! happy age ! What hopes then were mine, 
and what a heart! Can L love another again? Certainly not. Very 
well. Then 1 can see Julia with perfect safety. 

F 2 
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Asinodeus was with me at breakfast the next morning; I shook him 
cordially by the hand;—nay, I all but embraced him. He grinned 
his most withering grin at my transports. 

“ Moderate yourself, my dear friend,” said the Demon, “ what are 
you about to do—arc you going to plunge into this amour or not ?” 

“ Amour I —plunge!—^bah!—I am going to see Julia.” 

“ I wash my hand of the consequences,” said Asmodeus. 

“ Do you foresee them, then ?” 

“ That is a question I may not answer;—^but does not every creature, 
with a grain of common sense, sec how such follies invariably end ?— 
Well, well—recollect the old fable of the pot of clay and the pot of 
gold going down the stream—the pot of clay is so proud of its friend, 
and the first moment the tide brings them fairly together, it is broken to 
pieces!” . , * 

“ What rhodomontade is this, Asmodeus ?—what have pots of gold 
and clay to do with me and Julia?” 

“ All women in love resemble the pots of clay —uoVa tout.” 

The warning tone of the Demon made some impression on me, but it 
soon wore off. I re])aired to the house—was admitted—and saw 
Julia once more ; she is even lovelier by day than at night, licr com¬ 
plexion is so fresh and pure;—youth clings round her like a garment of 
light, and its robe is yet all sparkling with tlie dews of childhood, I wish 
she would talk more—her silence oj)presses me with the weight of my 
own emotions ; yet her eyes are less prudent than her lips, and we con¬ 
verse very agreeably by their help. So, then, 1 am in Jove—fairly in 
love. I have lung had a presentiment that that pleasant accident was 
about to happen; nay, 1 told the Devil so, and he would not believe me. 
1 think, upon the whole, I bear the event with hecorning fortitude; and, 
after all, it has its evils; all other enjoyments become trite beside it;— 
play ceases to intoxicate —wine hath lost its sparkle—companionship 
wearies—one grows verj dull at one’s club. Love need well have 
its charms to recompense us for all the pleasures it spoils ; and I have 
not yet got to the most delicious part of the history—correspondence ! 
When one begins to receive letters, a now existence fills one—there is 
an ether in one’s veins. What sweet triumph to extort those expres¬ 
sions from the pen, which afterwards must be ratified with the lip, how¬ 
ever bashful it be; with what new objects the day is filled ; what a new 
excitement attaches itself to time!—“ In two hours hence I shall hear 
from her!”—with what expectation—what hope—what fear—what palpi¬ 
tating nerves—one liy^es till then! But, alas! bow do all these extasies 
end ?—in woe, if the suit be not successful—in satiety, if it is. No 
doubt this extreme love is a false calculation. I agree with Mr. Mill, 
“ we ought to be brought up differc’^tly.” But as, unhappily, I was* 
educated in the old system, 1 fear I cannot mend myself, so 1 must be 
very careful with my children. They shall be trained up. to a proper 
economy of the passions, and sliall never get in love, without knowing 
exactly what it will cost them!—Meanwhile I sJiall take these geraniums 
to Julia. Reader, farewell, and long for next month, that you may 
know more. 


(To be contmued.) 
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THE FAULTS OF RECENT POETS. 
POLMS IIY ALFRED TENNYSON*. 


Mr. Tennyson’s Poems have shared tlic fate of much poetry in the 
present day—they have been too lavishly praised by the reviewers: 
(critics we were about to say—but there is scarcely a critic in tlie language) 
—and too contemptuously by the pul lic. By the help of the reviewers, 
a man may now make a high reputation, and be called the celebrated 
]Mr. So and So—and yet only print an edition of fifty copies :—even then, 
to get rid of them, it may be necessary ^o give them all away. When 
reviewers paise, and the public slights, it is a proof of the little conse- 
‘^Cl^ce tlie public attaches to reviews. The best of the joke is, that the 
reviewers, finding themselves so impotent, have taken to a theory, 
that good poetry must be unpopular. Fortifying themselves with the 
almost solitary exceptions of ^V^irdsworth ami Shelley, they have lately 
been dealing forth a vast heap of most wretched metaphysics and worse 
criticism, to jirove the sure sign of a grc.at poet is, that it requires all 
the patience of Job to read him ! I’lius they excuse their own want of 
power to cry up a mediotro j)oet, and leave to the j)ublic the vulgar 
consolation of being able at least to admire Sliakspeare and Homer. 
Admirable poet!—cry some of these gentry to Mr. Tennyson—so 
gentle, so tender, so subtle, so sublime !—you arc so great, that the public 

will never appreciate you!-Mr. Tennyson is a clever man and a 

thinker;—as he grows older, ho will see that if he follow the precept 
conveyed in such praise, his muse will be wasted in affectations, and 
his heart sickened with disappointment. 

When poetry cannot touch the common springs of emotion—cannot 
strike upon the Universal Heart,—there is a fault somewhere. Shelley 
would have been not a kss, but a greater poet, if he had studied sim¬ 
plicity more; and Wordsworth would have been among the most generally 
admired poets of his language, if he had shunned as a pestilence his 
prevalent fault, and studied simplicity less. It is not philosophy to 
utter in grand words the rhapsodies of insanity—nor a grace to babble 
forth, in Nursery rhymes, the prattle of cliiklhood. The world as right, 
and the reviewers are wrong. Nothing was ever more true or pro¬ 
found, than the remark of Aristotle:—“The people at large,” said he, 
“however contemptible they may appear when taken individually, are 
not, when collectively considered, unworthy of sovereignty : they are 
the best judges of music and of poetry; the general taste is better 
not only than that of the few, but even than that of one man, how 


^ilful soever he may be! ” 

l^’hc besetting sin of most of the recent poets lias been that of 
'affectation!—in vain have they pretended to originality—they have 
been among the most servile, and the most infelicitbus of imitators— 


tliey have not, it is true, imitated Pope and Dryden—but they have 
copied, with most unfortunate assiduity, the w'orst conceits of the poets 
of the time of Charles II., and the most coxcombical euphuisms of 
the contemporaries of Elizabeth—the latter, for the most part, 
imitators from the Italian. This recurrence to the spirit of a former 


* Moxodj^ 64, New Bond-street, 
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day had its charm at iirst—nay, even its wisdom—but now the yloss of 
it is over—and the rej)eater3 of the same tone have becomeand 
sickly—the ecJioes of an echo:—the newer aspirants to Parnassus 
have united nitli tlicse models, models oven more danfferoiis, and draw 
their insjtiration now from Keats, and now from Herrick, or copy 
one line! from the Sonnets of Siiakspeare, in order to pillat^e the next 
from the Fra<jments of Shelley. Tlie i^cnius of Keats and Shelley 
scarcely redeemed their own faults; and it is more than doubtful 
whether the former will ever rank with posterity among the classic 
names of the age. Judge, then, how inexcusahle must bo their 
imitators, who, in copjing their faults, have not even originality to 
plead for them !—they get, hy' half poihoning their muse, the palcne: 
of their master, but no cummin juice can give them his genius. 

Mr. 'I’enn^son has much in him worthier of abetter hiu than, 
mind the pens of reviewers, he will allam to : he is full of laulls ; 
his faults have been so bepraised, that he runs the natural danger of 
thinking them beauties. He lias filled half liis pages with the most 
glaring imitations, and the imitations have been lauded for their 
originality. Ho will be angry with us for attempting to undeceive 
liim; but if the prime of bis lile be consumed in the pursuit of lame— 
of which a few sickly peculiarities he may now easily eschew is able to 
deprive him,—he may hereafter confess wc did not act an unirieiidly, 
though au unpleasiiig part by him, in assuring liis young muse, that 
to resemble an old poet is not to be original—that Keats and Shelley 
are aboniinahle models—that the public are better judges of literary 
merit than reviewers,—and that the ajijilause of the latter (the most 
jealous of all traders) is the surest proof of the neglect of the first—his 
iegitimate—tribunal! 

Wc appeal now to all impartial readers—not drtlnk with the AVords- 
wortliian paj)—whether taere be any just cause or reason, besides the 
rhyme, why the two foaowiiig specimens of Mr. Temiysou’s genius 
should he called poetry: — 

O DARLING ROOM. 

I. 

O darling room, my heart's delight, 

Dear room, the apple of my siglit, 

Tf'ilh thy two couches sojl and white. 

There is no room so exquisite. 

No little room so warm and bright, 

Pf 'hcrein to read, wherein to write. 


For I the Nonnenwerth have seen, 
And.01)ei’winter’s 'vineyards green, 
Musical Lurlci; and between 
Tlie hills to bingen have I been, 
Jfiugen in Darmstadt, where the Jihme 
Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene. 

in. 

Yet never did there meet my sight. 

In any town, to left or rights 
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A lUtU ronin xo exquisite, 

IVtth two surh couches, soft and white; 
Not any ’•oo?n so tcarm and bright, 
Wherevt to read, wherein to write." 


TO CHHISTOPHER NORTH. 

You did Into revii’w ni)' 

Crust \ Cliristoph-r; 

You did ijiiuiilo hJauK- and prniso, 
llust^ (yliiisloplu'i'. 

\Vln'n 1 lisirnf from wliom it (?) oiinic, 

1 forii:a\i‘ }ou all tlio lilamt*, 

Aliisti' (Jlirisloplior; 

I c'ould nut foi'!,n\(‘ llu' pnusc', , 

Fusty C’linsto])lu). " 

Tiio Rovmilv of tlie last poem is really Rcal<lln<r; an infant of two years 
old eould not lie nioie liitiii^. 

Mark now the nia^naniiuous seorn of rhyme in the following stanza:— 

From the h.ink, and Irom tlu' nver. 

He Ihislu'd iiilo the i-i_\stal minor, 

‘ Tirra lirra, tirra firrn,' 

Saiur Sir Launeelot. 

Again, wliat gratuitous aflectation !— 

Sometimes, Avith most tnlcnsift/ 

(jrizmir, I seem to see 

Thoiujlit folded over tJiuuirht, smiting odrep. 

Slowly awakened, [wliat does this meau'r] grow so full and 
deep 

In thy large eyes, that, overjiowered quite, 

1 eannot veil, or ilroop my sight, 

But am as notliiiig in its light. 

And this, too, is lovc-poctry, which ought to be simple, true, and wholly 
uiiaflocted, or Burns is a fool at it. 

Among the many sins of later poets, wliich fully excuse the public 
for contemning their poetry, is a want of all manliness in love. 
They languish, and drawl, and roll the eyes, and faint; drivel without 
tenderness, and gloat without being voluptuous. There is an eumieli 
strain about them; their lachrymose winnings only weary; their unin¬ 
telligible raptures only disgust. From this sin, Mr. Tennyson, who may 
serve in many respects as the incarnation of Modern Poetry, is of course 
not free ; but at times there are lines and thoughts which show he is above 
his system, and that he eould be really amorous if he only knew how to 
set about it. "W'e quote two stanzas which, though not quite free from 
the taint of affectation, are yet full of beautiful feeling, and serve to 
show that our poet is worthy the trouble of admonition:— 

Look through mine eyes with thine. True wile, 

Itound ray true heart thine arms entwine, 

My other dearer life in life, 

Look tlirough ray very soul with thine. 

Untouched vvitli any shade of years 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell; 

They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes! since first 1 knew them well. 
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I’ve hnlf a mind to walk, my love, 

To the old mill across the wolds. 
For look ! the sunset iVom above 

Winds all the vale in rosy folds,' 
And fires your narrow casement-p:lass, 
Touchint; the sullen ])ool lielow. 
On the ehalk-hill the bearded f;rass 
Is dry and dewlcss. Let us go. 


There is a metaphysical poem in the volume, called “ The Palace of 
Art;”—we shall onlysav of this edifice, that Shelley found all the mate¬ 
rials;—“A Dream of Fair Women,”—a most conceited title, has also 
a strong Sliellryan savour. Other [)oems, called “ The Ilesperidos,” 
and “ (Fnonc,” again are of the heat Cockney classic; and Keatesian 
to the marrow,— (w. £;r. 


‘ O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

First sp.ike the ini])erial Olynijnan 
IFifh arched ojubrow smiling sovranly, 
Fallei/cd Here.' 


Put as a counlcrjioise to these, are two very sweet and natural jioems, 
called “ '['he May Queen,’’ and “ New Year’s Fve.” If Mr. Tennyson 
would lean more to the vein manifest in these poems, he would soon 
insensibly detach himself from his less nholesomc tendencies, and would 
be in everybody’s mouth, and out of the reviewers’ good graces. There 
is also in Jiis little volume anotlier poem of remarkable beauty, called 
the “ Death of the Old Year;” wee.xtract it in justice to Mr. Tennyson, 
tiiougli we can ill afi'ord the space:— 


XHli OK.VTII OF THU OLD YEAR. 


Full knee-deep lies llie w inter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily selling . 
Toll ye T'c cdmreh-liell sad and slow', 

And tread softly and s]ieak low. 

For tlu' old year lies a-dy'in;;. 

()i 1 year, you must not die. 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still: he doth not. move: 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hatli no other life above. 

He gave im- a friend, and a true true love, 
And the New year will take oni away. 
Old year, you ratenot go. 

So long as you have been with us, 
.Such joy as you have seen with us. 
Old year, you shall not go. 

III. 

He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 

A jollier year we shall not see, 

But though his eyes are waxing dim. 

And though his foes speak ill of him,] 

He was a friend to me. 
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Old year, you shall not die. 

We did so laut^h and ciy with you, 
I’v*' hall a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if) on must die. 


IV. 

He was fidl of joke and jest. 

But all his merry (]uips are o'er. 

To see him die, across Hie waste 
Ilis sou and licir ilolli lide post-haste. 

But he'll he deail before. 

E\ery one for his own. 

The niiiht is starry and cold, niy friend. 

And file New year blithe and bold, my fiiend, 
Comes up to lake his oun. 

V. 

How hard he breathes! over the snbw 
I heard just now the erowirm; eoek. 

The shadows flicker to and fro: 

The cricket chirps: the h^ht burns low: 

'Tis nearly one o'clock. 

Shake hands, before you die. 

Old year, wc’ll dearly rue for you. 

What IS it we can do for you— 

Speak out before you die. 


VI. 

IIu face is f^rowinir sliaip and thin, 

Alack! our friend is frone. 

Close up his eyes : tie up his cbm: 

Step from the corp.se, and let him in 
That standeth there alone. 

And waiteth at the door. 

There's a new foot on the floor, my friend. 
And a new lace at the door, my Iriend, 

A new face at the door. 


Yet even in this fine poem the reader will perceive tlie strong love of 
imitation, and recognize the style and verve of our elder minstrels. 
In this instance the imitation has been felicitous. O! xi sic omnia! 

The advice we would give to Mr. Tennyson is applicable to the gene¬ 
rality of tile “ gentle craft” of the day —Saperc principivm el fans. 
Common sense should be the staple of fine verse as of fine prose. The 
public would rather bear (and very properly) a return to the simplicity 
of Goldsmith or the polish of Pope, than the unmctrical afl'ectations of 
second-rate imitators of third-rate men, whom tlie world has “ wil¬ 
lingly let die—Midases who prefer Pan to Apollo, and— 


“ Whose muses on their racks ^ 

Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks.” 

Thank Heaven! it will never be the fashion to grate the ear and to 
puzzle the mind; and it will be in vain to convince the public—a better 
critic, let Mr. Tennyson be assured, than the Aristarchs of the fVest- 
minster Review —that good poetry is manufactured by setting horrible 
metaphysics to still more liorrible music. The style of “ Anne’s Day,” 
and that of “ George the Third,” had at least the unpretending merit 
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of plainness, and that is better than an emasculate floridity. There is 
a “ Had Florid” in verse as in prose ; we do not tolerate the last; but 
the reviewers, anrl the recent poets, desire to make us tolerate the first. 
In whatever new volumes of poetry we open we see the same stamp and 
character: in some. Folly silting complacent in its fetters;—in others, 
as in the case of Mr. Tennyson, Genius struggling to escape. We have 
been thus harsh with our young poet because we have more hopes of 
him than of most of liis contemporaries. And it is time for a Poet once 
more to arise ;—arise from the puerilities, the conceits, the effeminacies 
that cling around tlie School and Time, from wliich he must emerge, and 
awake to the noble and masculine views of his high vocation. Tlius 
duly awakened, and befittingly inspired, how lofty is the position lie 
may occupy!—how magnificent the objects wideh surround him! 
The clcmtMits of the old world shaken — the mine latent beneath 
the thrones of kings, and the worm busy at their jmrjiie—the two 
antagonist principles'of earth. Rest and Change, mightily at war!— 
Every moment has its history ; and every incident in the common streets 
of men is full of the vaticination of things to come. A [loct, raj>t in the 
spirit of this age, will command the ne.\t! What themes and what lame 
may he reserved for one whose mind can he thus slowly nurtured to 
great thoughts by great events ; steeped in the colours of a dread, yet 
bright time ; elcvaled with the august hopes that dawn upon his species ; 
and standing on the eminence of one of those eras in the records of 
the world, in which— 

“ We see, as fkom a towek, the end of all !” 


THIi FATAL J3TRTII. 

UY THE AUTHOa OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMF.S.’* 

Foul parent of fair child! swoll'n Bread tax, thou, 
On ])lundcr'(l Comnicrce, didst beget Rclbnn: 

We read a bright to-morrow on lier brow% 

And make our hope thy nursling of the storm ! 

But many a fanged worm, and human brute. 

On whose dark liearts Ihe eye of Love ne'er smil'd, 
Would fain the promise of her morn refute. 

Die, Ihen, Dread Power, :ind have no other child ! 
For it is written, that thy second-born,— 

If second-born thou have,—shall thunder-strike 
Temple and tower, of strength and splendour shorn 
By liaiids with famine lean; and, Sampson-like, 
Shaking the pillars of the gold-roof'd state. 

Whelm high and low alike in one remorseless fate. 
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A LETTKR FROM THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES 

ON THE .STATE OF FEEEJNG AND OPINION IN A MA- 

NIJFACTUHIN(; TOWN. 

'To the Kditurs of the New Monthly Magazine. 

CiRXTi.r.MF.N,—I'liovi! IS War ill the city of soot. Ilie liaiid of the 
workman is lifted ai>'ainst liis masler, ami not in vain, if liis inlonlioti 
1)C to clobo the Ijutclu-r’s sliop. ’N'ei, alas ! if the master defeat the work¬ 
man, the same result is prohahle; lor, while they are injurinjj each 
other, a thiul ])arty, re.sislcd hy neitlier df them, i.s devouring the sub¬ 
stance of both. 

“ As J am undersold by foreigners,” says the employer to the em¬ 
ployed. “ instead of raising your wages, lou should lower iheui, or you 
will give my trade to the (Germans.” “ 1 can bufslarve, then,” replies 
the woikm.iii: “ the <|Uestion is not wlietlicr loii will lose your trade, 
for that cat.islro])lu; is ci.'vt.im, if v.: an; to pay sevenpence per pound 
for beef, while our rivals jiay only twopencc-lialfjienny. If I would 
work lor nothing, .and giv(' \ou all my wages, you would tamely sufler 
the money to be taken from you hy the basest of mankind, and be poor 
still. 'J'he real /piestion at issue between us two .seems to he, whether I 
shall starve afhr you lose your trade, or before"/ Vet why should I 
starve oven then / If your trade go to (ieriiiany, 1 will follow it 
ihidier; and in the meantime, no matter by what mean.s, I will get as 
high w.iges as I can, that f may he able to jiay for my passage over the 
herriiig-pool.” 

“ 'I'Jie dermans,” continues the master, “can undersell me forty per 
cent., .and yet obtain twice niy profits.” “ Then they can give twice 
your wages,” au.swers the workman ; “ and the sooner you remove your 
capital to dcrinany, and 1 my skill and labour, the better for us both. 
It is ]tlain, from your own showing, that if the German workmen are 
not bolter paid than 1 am, the fault rests with themselves; for their 
masters can at least afford to give higher wages; but if there is any 
truth ill your assertions, you will soon be unable to pay any wages 
at all.” 

“ If you will not work for reasonable wages,” resumes the master, 
“ my work shall be done by apprentices,” “ 13ut,” replies the workman, 
“ I will not suffer you to take another a])prcntice; no, not one.” “ Then 
you are a tyrant,” exclaims the master. “ The world is full of them,” 
retorts the servant: “ it is not the fault of our masters if we liave not 
been brought down to jiotatoos. How long is it since you sent me to 
York Castle, merely because f did my best to obtain the fair price for 
my labour i And do you now blame me for following your example ? 
Curses always come home to roost.” “Yes,” says •the master, “you 
will find it so.” 

Now there is no misrepresentation in the statements of the master 
manufacturer. Every word is true. 

The silver-platers of the Continent undersell us twenty per cent, in 
I)rice, and fifty in pattern. Still the blind will not see.* 

In another yeai\ perhaps, the merchants of Sheffield will import cutlery 
from Germany, the German scissors being already fifty per cent, cheaper 
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than ours; for the cutlers of Modlin pay only fifteenpence per stone 
for bread, while we pay three shillings. Still the blind will not see. 

The cutlers of Belgium make and sell for twentypence a complete set 
of steel knives and forks, consisting of twenty-four pieces; and the saw- 
makers of Belgium make and sell, for one shilling and sixpence each, 
saws equal to ours at nearly twice the price. But then the Belgian 
artisans and capitalists are not impoverished by act of parliament. Still 
the blind will not see. 

The Russians, in the market of New York, undersell John Barber’s 
razors thirty per cent., Joseph Rodgers and Sons’ cutlery forty per cent., 
and cast cutlery, in general, fifty per cent.; for the Russian workmen, 
when they buy two pecks of corn, do not lose, or throw away, the price 
of one peck; in other words, they are not compelled by law to give a 
shilling for cightpence. Still the blind will not see. 

“ Oh, but we shall soon have our bread as cheap as our neighbours.” 
Yes, when our maniffactures have left the kingdom,—when we have 
neither edgctools, nor saws, nor knives, nor scissors, nor money, to 
give in exchange for bread, we shall have it as cheap as our neighbours 
have it; for capital will not stay here, for potato-profits, if it can get 
roast-beef profits elsewhere. l/ie blind will then see. Instead of 

obtaining, permanently, as they might have done, the fair average 
price of Europe for their wheat, say forty shillings per quarter, at their 
doors, they must then be satisfied with two-thirds of that price, say 
about twenty-four shillings per quarter, at Hamburgh or Amsterdam. 
Iley, then—but not for a miracle!—let the blind see when it is loo late ; 
if they are to be a fate unto themselves; and it is written that they sliall 
break stones on the high roads for subsistence! But how horrifying to 
our souls, to our bones in the grave, will be the music of their gruntlc, 
when, after receiving eight})encc for twelve hours’ hard labour, they 
visit the paradise of tl>e market, and there, with their miserable earnings, 
buy bread—not at thirty-six pence per stone, as their victims do, but 
at fifteen! “Good bye, fine fellow!” “Who is that vagabond?” 
“ Lord, Sir, he was t)nce a great gentleman, who kept a parson of his 
own.” Well, if the enemy thank God for crime and carnage, may not 
we thank him, if he make themselves his instruments in ridding us of a 
nuisance—these suicides of their own prosperity, who toil not, neither 
do they spin ? Have they not wickedly and foolishly destroyed more 
cjipital, in the memory of one generation, than all the lands of England 
would sell fur at the bread-tax price; and in less than twenty years pro¬ 
duced more crime and misery than all other causes in a hundred ? This 
is a subject on which the press has basely, and almost universally, shrunk 
from the performance of its duty, to the infinite injury of the people, 
and the now probably inevitable and hopeless ruin of their oppressors, 
who seem doomed to open their eyes on the edge of a precipice, over 
which they must plunge headlong. But of all the treason against all, 
in this matter, that of the Philosophers of Useful Knowledge has the 
most brass in it. They calmly ask, what the workmen would say if a 
conspiracy existed to raise the price of beef, butter, bread, and ale ? As 
if thed conspiracy were not the cause of all our heart-buniings, our 
agonies, and our despair! 

It is frightfuUy amusing, dismally instructive, to observe the deep 
hatted, the blasting scorn, with which the working classes of this town, and 
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their betters, as they are called, regard each other. They are all deplo¬ 
rably ignorant on the subjects which most nearly concern them all; 
but the workmen, I think, arc less ignorant than their employers, in 
spite of the pains which have been and are taken, by the ultra-pious and 
intellectual, to keep them in ignorance. Will your readers believe, that 
the “ Westminster Review”—tl»e book most likely to teach our workmen 
what they most need to know—has been, and is excluded, by an express 
law, from our Meclianics’ Library I Such, however, is the fact; the 
wisest and the best have had their own way, and we are now reaping the 
consequences. But if our first merchants themselves have yet to learn 
the alphabet of political economy, can we wonder that rich and poor 
alike are quarrelling about ellects when they ought to be removing 
causes ? 

Nor is it less horribly amusing and instructive to obsel-vc, how com- 
j)letcly the aristocratic leaven has leavened the whole mass of society 
here. Even our beggary has its castes. All try to’seem rich, tliat they 
may not be thouglit poor, and all, but the tax-fed, are in danger of 
poverty. Perhaps the most frightful symptom of our social disease is 
exhibited by the masters who have been workmen, and who exceed in 
arrogance and insolence, by many degrees, the cab-driving sons of the 
sons of the dunghill sprung. Next to them, in their vituperation of 
the poor, are the insolvent—and their name is Legion. There must bo 
some reason why Calamity, like an old woman, lives for ever. Hanging 
by a hair over the grave dug for Hope, do they vilify the all-plundereil 
poor to conciliate the rich ? If so, the llattercd and the flatterer are 
worthy of each other. 

“ Well, Mister AVhat's-your-name, I hear you still think we must 
have a free trade, or a revolution.” “ ^'es, 1 do,” “ But if wc have a free 
trade, what will become of the landlords “They never ask what will 
become of you, if wc are not to have a free trade. Why cave for people 
who care for nobody but themselves? Your wheel-barrow is not a 
coach-and-four; it is the grapery that is in danger, not your grand 
epergne, plated with sham silver.” “ Well, but Mr. What’s-your-name, 
how is your trade now?” “ Very bad.” “’Pshaw, we never prospered 
more than at present. Look at that new street! what an income is 
rising there!” “ That income is not rising, but sinking. More than 
one half of the capital expended there, is already lost for ever, in taxes 
on wood, bricks, and bread.” “ Bread 1 come, that is a droll joke ! 
what has bread to do with building ? The money, however, must have 
come from somewhere.” “ True; but do you know that the poor-rates 
of England and Wales last year increased eight per cent, on the 
average ? There is not one county upon which to hang a quibble ; not 
one was stationary, in not one was there a decrease ; and the increase 
was greatest in those counties, on which depends tlie prosperity of ail 
the rest. In Warwickshire, the increase was sixteen par cent.—in Lan¬ 
cashire, twehty-two. Does this look like prosperity ? A little more such 
prosperity will close the manufactories from one end of the kingdom 
to the other ; and then your favourite, Wetherell, will see the difference 
between a mob that chooses to do evil, and one that cannot avoid doing 
it.” “ Well, but Mister What's-your-name, you should not be ungrate¬ 
ful. You see, God has sent liis scourge, the cholera, among us.” A 
few montlis since, a very big man, in a certain great house, blamed 
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his Majesty’s Ministers for the precautions they took against that 
disease. Sliortly afterwards it arrived at liis own door, but it passed on, 
and entered not; Jiovv, then, can it be of God ? Are famine and bad 
government your gods T “ Well, you are a queer fellow, Mr. What’s- 
your-nanic. Hut what do you think of your Radicals now ? 'fhe men 
are masters.” “ Yes, Sir; but, instead of trying to establish low wages, 
which signify low profits, liad you not belter try to raise profits by 
joining with your men, heart and hand, to ellect the removal of tlie 
great cause of contention t" “ What! submit lo the beggars? 1 would 
starve first.” “ Now, Mr. SiKuik-for-nouglit, if vou were weighed, are you 
worth thrco-halfpeuce ? J'lrst, let it be possibh; for you to become rich 
in England, and then, perhaps, you may despise th“ poor without 

being ridiculous. 

® € • 

“ JJut our magnificocs arc magnificoes indeed. We have, ah least, 
lialf-a-do/en ancients of yesterday, who, ratlier than sufier the llefonn 
Hill to pass, and see the rabble, as the saying is, rise in intellect and 
respectability, would welcome the Ilussiau despot and his Cossacks. 
They openly declare they would.” “V\ell, Mr. What’s-your-namo, 
what do you want witli me '.'” “ I have been writing another book, and 

wish you to subscribe.” “ Why don’t you write a book which a gentle¬ 
man could read'.'” “ 1 am not a genlteman, Sir.” “If you are, you 
are a queer one, I’ut me down for a cojiy, however ; i supjiosc I must 
patronize ymur vanity^ or whatever else you call it. Hut what do yum 
think of things now'.' Our ininisleis are not fit to make tailors of.” 
“ Very true, Sir.’’ “ Would you not rather live under the I'hnperor 
Nicholas than under a govermftent like ours?” “I Jiave more ihan 
once thought I should.” “AVell, w'o shall soon liave him here, and 
better him than the rabble. We want a vigorous government.” Now 
these magnificocs care not one straw whether their king be called Wil¬ 
liam or Nicliolas; but wh -n they talk of a ‘ vigorous goveriiment,’ 
they intend that the slave-whip .shall he wielded by themselves; tliey 
never imagine, for a moment, that a barbarian, as unlettered as bis 
horse, might jiossibly knout the ludy cross on their icspcclahlc backs, 
from huckster lo buckstiir and from buttock to buttock.' 1 know not 

whether they had the jdeasuro and the honour to inform Lord VV harn- 
clifle that nobody likes the Kefovm Hill; but, I hope, neither honor 
they will wait for wisdom, until the long-maned charger of the Scythian 
shout over his Iiay iii their draw ing-rooms, ‘ y\lia! whore are they ?' 
There is no occasion for the assistance of the Moscovite to complete 
our destruction ; England can ruin herself. Our great merchants and 
manufacturers acknowledge tliat their businiiss is profitless, but they 
cannot see that there is a cause in operation wliicli wull diiprive us of our 
trade, even if the master wholly resign his profits, and the artizan his 
wages. It is vain to reason witli the least unreasoning of our magnifi- 
coes ; not one tff them can be made to believe that he has, lost the ten 
thousand pounds which he never possessed. It is quite impossible, 
they all say, to lose what does not exist. The assertion is absurd, but 
seems unanswerable; and so Calamity, like those old women, lives for 
ever.” 

There is one subject on whicli the great vulgar of this town arc 
nearly unanimous in opinion—I mean the necessity of an issue of small 
notes. They know nothing about the laws of currency; on the con- 
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trary, if put to their choice, lliey would, I verily believe, choose Pitt’s 
inconvertible ones. We have, however, a few reasoning maniacs, who 
pretend to know something of the matter, and who presume to doubt 
whether Pitt’s Bill or Peel’s Bill has done most nn-chief. They auda¬ 
ciously enquire, how it happened that a ministry, advocating the prin¬ 
ciples of free-trade, interfered with the natural laws of currency, and con¬ 
sequently with the freedom of trade in money/ They actually impugn 
the wisdom of encouraging a huge and mischievous banking establish¬ 
ment, to the injury of all the useful banks in tlie nation. They stupidly 
imagine that there is no difference, in principle, between a one-pound 
note and a five-])ound note; and they won<ler, with the simplicity of 
idiocy, why we are compelled to have the note which we do not want, 
and prevented from having the note whieh we do w'ant. They innocently 
ask, why bankers should not be allowed to issue one-j)oun(l notes, pay¬ 
able in gold at the counter, and with no other restraint than the mutual 
watchfulness and jealousy of the respective issuers ! AVheii told that if 
one-pound notes rea])j)car, the g<d(i coins will dis!)|)pear, they reply, 
that if so, very few gold coins can be wanted; and that, by an issue of 
small notes, controlled by no law but tbc natural law of tbe case, “ one 
])Ound might indeed be made to do the work of five.” When reminded 
of the crisis of they ridiculously assert, that the law alone was tbe 
cause of the crisis --that law which sagaciously made one over-grown 
bank liable to furnish specie for the whole realm, and furnish it in 
greatest abundance, when directly interested in furnishing none at all, 
Por, they say, if the tliousand banks of the empire liad each been liable 
to provide gold (not bank p.iper) for the payment of its own notes, all 
the gold wanted would have been found; and no inconvenience what¬ 
ever would have been sustained by them or the community. When told 
that tlieory is but theory, they sneeringly answer, that W^att's steam- 
engine was theory fifty years ago. These fellows, 1 have lilth! doubt, 
would rather give a shilling for a peck of good foreign wlical, than thrice 
that sum for the same quantity and quality grovvn in their own country. 
If I were in authority, I would hang every man of them to-morrow’. I 
know, (Tontlemen, you do not agree with me on the Currency Question 
—and perhaps not altogether upon other points—but vou will be glad, 
perhaps, to give insertion to these opinions of the iiibabilaiiL of a great 
manufacturing town. 'I’lic poo[)le, to be governed well, must be known 
well. 

I have tlie lionour to be, your most obedient Servant, 

JiuENEZEB BeLIOTI', 
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SHARP AND EASY.—A DTAEOGUE. 

From a forl/icoming Comedy called “ London Tradesmen." 

Easy. The fact is, Mr. Sharp, bad debts is tlie ruin of trade. Talk of 
Reform and all that 'ere!—I says that bad debts is the ruin of men like 
you and me, Sharp, what is in business, and expects to live by business. 

Sharp. Bad debts, Mr. Easy! why I has none or scarcely any, so to 
sjtewk—I never lets them ’crc fellows what can’t pay j^et my ^mods. 

E. But how, Mr. Sharp ! if a gentleman, what is a gentleman, comes 
to my shop, how is f, what wiints custom, to refuse his custom, and he 
perhaps such a connexion ? 

S. Oh, to be sure, sarve any gentleman what pays,—but that ’ere's the 
query. Says I, when a gentleman, what looks like a gentleman, conies to 
my shop, says I, I Ihink I can sarve you, says J, looking at him, as 
well as any man what’s in my line, says T ; but. Sir, you’ll e.\cuse me, 
I’m frank spoken, ready money’s the word vvi’ me! so says he, if so he 
as he is a true genlleinan, “ Well 1 liave no objection to pay ready 
money, provided 1 don’t pay credit price.” Oh ! then I knows where 
the land lies—discount, says J, 2b per cent. “ Then it is perfectly un¬ 
derstood,” says he : Sir, says I, I am your humble sarvant. 

E. But, Mr. Sharp, that is so unpleasant to my feelings, that mention¬ 
ing ready money. 

S. Why so, Mr. Easy ? 

E. Why you see, Mr. Sharp, ‘it is not every gentleman what wants 
goods has the cash, and yet he may be a geminan what has great expec¬ 
tations ! 

N. Yes, Easy, but how long is a tradesman to wait for a gentleman’s 
great cxjiectations V For my part I never asks him what his expectations 
is, for then I should ’spect he’d tell me a lie; so I says, in a way you 
know, what is it, good Sir, that'^ehev in your pocket; for, says I, here’s 
my goods, where’s your money^ 

E. Oh ! I never waits long. I gives ’em tether for a lime, and then 
when I sees they won’t paj-, I asks ’em ; then 1 gets a bill with interest 
and charges, and then I laws ’em ; and if then they wants time, f takes 
another bill; and if then they don’t come to the scratch, I laws ’em in 
right arnest; that is, if they an’t no friends, and don’t set off to 
Boulogne. It’s a shame, I say, for au honest tradesman to have sich 
a many bad debts in his hooks. 

S. What, Easy! you laws your customers! and, I dare say, gaols 
’em yvhen all’s come to ? 

E. Yes—them what won’t pay. 

S. Why, you, Easy, what seems so pleasant in your back shop, are 
you so hard wh(fn you bestride a six-and-eightpenny lawyer? 

E. Oh, it bc’nt that! I can’t abide to ask a gentleman for money 
when he walks into my shop, and I meets him, bowing; and he comes 
forward so pleasant, and then looks back at his cab, and says, so agree¬ 
able-like, “ John," says he, “ you may wait." But then if be don’t 
pay, then, you knows, 1 knows it’s all a take in : so, though 1 hates to 
niggle or to dun, I just steps to the 'torney, and he’s my wife’s first 
cousin, and so I says—“ Here’s a bit that ’ill make the pot boil." So 
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lie and his man works ’em for a week; for there’s none of ’em likes 
going to gaol, though some must. 

N. Why, really, Easy, you takes a vast deal of trouble. I saves it 
at once. I gives the discount, and you only gets it after all, and per¬ 
haps not; for who jiays money in gaol I Besides, having a 'torney for 
your relation, that an’t creditable for a tradesman, and spending all 
your Sundays in altering your books, .-iccording as circumstances alters. 

E. Oil! i don’t mind all tliat; but I can’t abide asking a gentleman 
for money. I’d ratlier have any trouble than that. 

S. AVhy, then, your bad debts arc all your own fault. 1 don’t think, 
in fifteen years, [ have fifty pounds of had debts. Cause why ?—I’ve 
always said to any gemman what ’plied to me, says I, with me, says I, 
it’s the best goods in Loudon; but it’s dust down. Oh, but, says the 
gcmnuvu, I will pay the credit price, and expect the crtidit time. Very 
good, says 1, hut 1 don’t do t!ie business in that ’ere way; for if, says 1, 
you should be disappointed, where should I he ? 'and 1 hates to send a 
gentleman, what should be .at lioinc wi’ liis family, to prison, among a 
set o’ blackguards ; so, says 1, Sir, I am sorry it bo’nt in my power to 
sarve you. 

K. Tliat accounts, Sliarp, for your having so little custom. 

S. Very true, frieiul Easy, 1 an’t much. I lives over my shop ; an’t 
no great family, so to sjieak, and, altogether, gets on but so so like, yet 
never wants. But you—you keeps your country-house; your gig; and 
peo|jle does say, you he going to start a yellow body. 

E. And why should I not ! 1, Sli.arp, lives as well as hundreds what 

are in my debt. If 1 wore to show my books. I’d shame half London; 
for if I didn’t catch a real gentleman, I’d have his nevey or his cousin; 
or, wdiat’s the same tiling, one of the same name, and see how he’d stand 
that i’ the morning papers ! 

S. But you were complaining just now of your bad debts. 

E. Ob yes; tliat’s what 1 calls my “ Rascals’ Book.” 

S. I suppose, then, your “ RascalS’ Book ” is what you swears by. 

E. He! he ! you say right; I stfrears by it and at it; for, to tell 
you the trutli, Sharp, and tliat’s what I w'auted to tell you, I’m in an 
awkward quandary. 

.S\ Oil! Mr. Easy, I’m sorry to hear it. What’s the matter? 

E. The fact is, a very heavy bill of mine comes due to-morrow; and 
I’ve had a very heavy bill, a nobleman’s, I’m sorry to say, Mr. Sharp, 
dishonoured to-day; and my bankers’ book is deuced low ; and I 
thought that perhaps you might he of use, doing business in your 
ready-rnoiiey way. 

.S'. Oh 1 that’s it, is it, Mr. Easy ? Why, you see, I has got a trifle 
at my banker’s, and I has got another trifle in tlie funds ; and 1 has 
lately bought a little estate, what my father was born upon ; but I an't 
got nothing I can lend to you, for you sees 1 sends* nobody to gaol; 
and so you sees, if so be as I were to make you bankrupt i’ the three 
months, I should, perhaps, get but a small dividend. But bow much 
do you want ? 

E. Ah, that’s a good fellow, now you talk reason. Say four or four 
Imndred and fifty would serve, my turn. 

S. Four hundred and fifty !—why I’m sure o’ this, that all that ‘ere 
stock you’ve got at Toltenliam Farm, your will#, and all tliat ’ere boo- 
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tiful furnkef, anti all tliose bosses, and tliat gig, and your son John's 
cab, and that ’ere young woman’s poney-chaise what he keeps, and all 
that, must be worth much more than tliat ’ere trifling sum ! 

E. Oh, Mr. Sliarp, I have often heard you was a hard man, but now 
I knows it. 

S. Hard, Mr. Easy ! what d’ye moan ? I never shuts anybody up. 
I never takes bills for double what’s due; nobody rots in gaol for me. 
I keeps no 'torney by my writs—not I. I lives on my own, giving no 
man credit for what he an’t, and only gives what I’ve got for what he’s 
got. Don’t talk to mo of being hard, Mr. Easy!—you are not hard at 
first, no, no such thing, as soft as a bog; but when a poor devil once 
sinks into you, ancle deep, I’ll be——bankrupt, if he evei twists him¬ 
self out! 

E. Oh, nonvSensc, nonsense, Mr. Sharp!—never heard such language 
in my life. You quite shocks me, Mr. Sl)arp ; good morning, good morn¬ 
ing. I hopes no offence. Good neighbours still, I hopes. I was only 
joking. You has your mode of doing business, and I has mine. 

[Exit M. Easy, 

Sharp on his ste])s at his sliop-door; his braces down, his knee 
breeches untied, his hands in his pocket, a sniggle on his face, sans hat, 
sans neckcloth, sli])pers on his feet, whistling “ the devil among tlie 
tailors.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OE “ THE QUARTERLY 

REV'IEW.” 

Sin,—There is that in you style wliich usually betraya you! Your 
Writings arc impressed with a stamp of smallness })ccnliarly tlieir own— 
und I do not flatter you when I assert that I know no man hving who 
possesses the same power <d’ incoriujrating flic narrowest sentiments in 
the meanest language. Thus, whetlier vou arc attacking a Ministry or 
eulogizing a job, you are equally yourself! The same man who was in¬ 
decent in Adam Blair, and illiterate in Valerius—tlic same man who, in 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” praised the, regularity of his own 
features, and decorated his pages with the caricatures of his friends. 
It is impossible for you to veil yourself—your step betrays you—all 
other intellectual impressions seem gigantic beside the print of your 
mind ! Mor is tliis your only peculiarity :—You arc remarkable for 
your disdain of grammar ; and, being at th head of a Critical Journal, 
you kindly bestow upon ns, by your own example, a knowledge of all the 
infinite varieties of bad writing. In opening the present Number of tbe 
“ Quarterly Revit^w,” (p. 391,) a< the commencement of tbe Review of 
“ Zohrab the Hostage,” I fancy, Sir, that 1 detect you in the following 
phraseology, equally ivoblc and correct;—“ This is the best novel that 
has ajipeared for several year? past; indeed, out of sight (.Q superior 
to all the rest of llie recent brood.” In ibis sentence, by omitting the 
words, “ it is,” before the elegant cx])rcssion, “ out of sight,” you have 
benevolently shown us the beauty of good English by no equivocal 
example of bad. What “ out of sight superior” may mean, is not 
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easily understood ! the grace of the expression, perhaps, atones for its 
being a little unintelligible. 

I shall proceed, Sir, to quote a few more of tliose felicities of lan¬ 
guage which So aptly illustrate your claims to the iignity of a censor of 
other men’s works. 

Correct metaphor:— 

“ Flimsy tissues si‘'arming." 

Pure English:— 

“ Side by side, wilh a sentimental gypsoy, deeply learned in the minor 
poets of the Elizabethan age, figures tlie late Mr. Henry Fauntleroy, scene 
over the Debtors' Door at Newgale— aftd all Ihe rest of him!" 

Him ! Whom ? Mr. Henry Fauntleroy ! the rest of Mr. Henry Fauntle¬ 
roy, or of tho debtor’s-door at Newgale '! Sir, 1 may compliment you 
on having imitated the language of llie showman; but I cannot con¬ 
gratulate you on the success of tlic bulfoonery. An awkward merry- 
andrew is the most pitiable of spectacles. 

Again— 

“ Eternal rhapsodie.s about the personal feelings, ojiinions, circumstances, 
and prospects of siicli a man as boi’d Byron might be borne with even in 
such apiece as Don Juan ; but tilings likk this make one sorry for authors 
of less distinguished rank." 

‘Things like this!' —things like vvliat?—like Don .Tuan?—that is the 
only grammatical construction of your sentence !-—but no !—you allude 
to “ eternal rliap.sodies and you—the editor of the Quarterly Review 
—identify the plural “ rhapsodies” witli the singular “ this.” 

Again— 

” The neighbourhond of a remote encampment, the descrijition of which 
is among Mr. Morier's happiiist passages of that elans." — 

What class ?—hero i ou leave us without any clue whatsoever ; for you 
liavo not in the preceding paragraphs been referring to any class of 
writing, and we can scarcely sujipose that you mean to sjicak of the 
“ class of a remote ericamjmemt” the only visible construction to he 
put upon your words. 

Yet again— 

“ How few are the novels of this class, laying their scene in the WTitCr's 
native country, that can stand sucli a te.st: and yet which of them, that is 
not prepared to encounter it, asks our acceptance —(acceptance of what ?)— 
except on the ])resinnplion of oiir gross ignorance; or can expect if we are 
informed —(informed of what?)—.a better verdict than iiicredulus odil " 

I think you may really defy the ingenuity of the most accomplislied 
pcnny-a-line man to write a worse jhece of comixisition than fhat which 
you here display to our admiration. 

Polished phraseology— 

' “ Walking about,/or a little, Without attendance.” 

“ For a little !” Suil'er me respectfully to ask in what new Bcliool did 
you learn that expression ? "Was it in your desire for simplicity that 
you thus transplanted the language of the chambermaid to the pages of a 
Critical Journal ? or do you think that by resorting to the authorities of 
tlie nursery you recur to the first principles of your language / The 
notion is probable,—for it is worthy, i?ir, of yourself. 

Accuracy in metaphors— 

“ These incidents, tvhich follow each other with breatliless rapidity of 

o 
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effect, brin^^ every interest that has been stirred —to a point (!)—and then, 
every kmtts cut at once by the assassination of Aga Mohamed," &c. 

In this sentence, Sir, your researches into philosophy appear with 
that “ same breathless rapidity of effect" which you have deservedly 
praised in Mr. Moricr; and we learn with a startling celerity, that 
things which are stirred come to a point, and that having been thus 

stirred,” and thus converted to ” a point,” they are as suddenly con¬ 
jured into knots! So miraculous a power of transformation,—so excel¬ 
lent a trick of verbal necromancy,—is more honourable to your ingenuity 
than your judgment, and is scarcely perhaps consistent with the grave 
office which incorporates with the protector of otir constitution the 
guardian also of our language ! 

Amidst these more decided evidences of your graceful pto I may 
readily. Sir, ohiit the lesser characteristics, which also serve to betray 
it. It is only you who “ take this opportunity of marking one remark¬ 
able exception !” who “ give con seen live ness of influence to an element 
of character !" and conclude an essay which enlarges on the necessity of 
care and skill in composition with the following smooth, noble, and ela¬ 
borate peroration:—“ We are persuaded that if its author were to write 
a novel of English manners of his own day, he could hardly miss to 
produce (miss to produce—what grandeur of phrase!) a decided reaction 
in the public taste, liven on Eastern ground we think li hardly jiossible 
that the compactness and life of his fable, and the grace of liis language 
should fail of contributing largely to that desivalile issue." Having thus 
established your right to approve or to condemn the works of your 
cotemporaries, I have the satislaelioii of returning you my sincere 
thanks for an lionoiir you have afforded to myself. Seeing the praises 
you have heaped upon the poetry of Miss Ceilings, and tlie prose of Mr. 
Lister—upon the biographical accuracy of the late edition of Boswell, 
and tlie dramatic excellence of Francis the First,—I did, Sir, I confess, 
knowing also my own domorijs, form some apprehension that one day 
or otlier you might extend the same degrading approbation to my¬ 
self! I felt my faults, and I trembled at the scourge of your applause. 
Ill the vigorous desperation of alarm, I resolved to jirevent the possi¬ 
bility of such a misfortune ; and for the last twelve months I have sought, 
by constantly indicating your blunders * and expatiating on your absurd¬ 
ities, to free myself Irorn all cliance of the ignominy of your kindness, 
and entail upon the works, which, not to myself indectl, but through 
many channels and in no lukewarm words, Goethe and Scott have sanc¬ 
tioned with their esteem, the additional honour of a sarcasm from the 
author of Reginald Dalton. It is a triumph to think that I have not 
toiled in vain, and I cannot express to y* u the exultation that filled my 
mind, when I found a writer of your pretensions straining Ids upward 
features into a sneer, and talking superciliously of the “ class I belonged 
to.” You recommend me “ Zohrnb” as a model; I examine the style of 
the adviser, and think that a parsing exercise might be the most useful 

• See the Article on “ The Quarterly Review” in the February Number of 
this Magazine, “ The Wilful Misstatements of the Quarterly Review” in the 
number for April, &c. I the more particularly allude to former expositions of the 
errors of “The Quarterly,” in order to prove, lirst, that tliey are of no uncommon 
occurrence, and secondly, that it was long hcfoie that venerable journal favoured 
me with its sneer, that I provoked its hostility by revealing its demerits. 
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model for himself. You say that in historical composition I have out¬ 
raged “ the last barrier of propriety—I look at the grammatical com¬ 
position of my rebuker, and I find, to rny consolation, that he has out¬ 
raged the first. In one of tlie islands in the South Sea, when a chief 
is to be reproved for any fault, it is said, by some traveller, that they 
select a fool to admonish him. In that island, Sir, your admonitions 
might possibly be of greater effect than in this ;—yet not so, for here the 
custom is only reversed, and the degradation is accomplished not by the 
censure but the eulogium of the fool. 

Sir, it gives me pleasure, not to reply to you, but to display you. I am 
not defending myself. I am about to expose the system on which you attack 
others, and when I have finished (the task will not be long), I trust that if 
you have any natural sentiments of compunction, you will lavish your 
compassion (the only atonement in your power) on your victim, Mr. 
Morier,—that amiable man and respectable writer, left to shiver under 
your encouragement, and to writhe beneath your praise. I would fain put 
myself out of tlie (jueslion in any remarks I may address to you; but it is 
for the public that I consent to be egotistical. My cause in tliis instance 
is their own. If the author be misrepresented, the public are deluded ; and 
the public will therefore forgive me even forreplying, Sir, to you—for the 
public, who care nothing about authors, care a great deal about themselves. 
Not indeed that I can pretend to he without a natural vanity in my task ; 
for you will observe that tlic degree of honour you have done me in your 
criticism is exactly in projtortion to your inca[)acities to criticise. 

First, Sir, you advance the following assertion ;— 

“ One of the cleverest writers of fh^ class, for example, the author of 
* Pelham,' distinctly avows that in his opinion the canon which had hitherto 
been held the most imperative of all (namely that which forbids devoting 
any considerable portion of a wmrk of this sort to persons or incidents no¬ 
wise bearing on the dev elopement of the fable) is useless and absurd.'' 

Now, Sir, tlic public does not care, as 1 liave intimated before, a 
straw whether I said this or not; but U lias a right to care whether a 
writer in a public journal that was once esteemed an authority in litera¬ 
ture is c.areful or careless of the truth. Will it then be believed that 
the author of “ Pelham'’ never said any such thing at all ? He never 
said that such a canon was useless and absurd ; but tliat in Iiis opinion 
it was open to controversy, ;ind, in referring the reader to “ Anastasius,’* 

“ Amelia,” and “ Gil Bias,” he gave examples that scenes and charac¬ 
ters might be introduced in a novel, unne^'essary to tlie development of 
a catastrophe, and yet agreeable to the resemblance of nature and 
life. You say tliat “ this is to lose siglit altogether of the principles 
of art,” and to suppose tliat imitation simply qua imitation, (in your own 
classic phraseology) “ will do!" I leave you in possession of a senti¬ 
ment which, in condemning my opinion, condemns the examples of 
Hope, of Fielding, and Le Sage. You proceed ,a8 fallows;— 

“ These gentlemen, since they permit themselves such more than epic 
use of materials rejected by the drama, might be expected to abstain from 
those features of dramatic composition which are peculiarly and especially 
incompatible with tlie epic form; yet here again they are perpetually 
delinquents. They avail themselves, in diffuse narrative, at every turn, 
of expedients which are only allowed in the drama, because, of its ex¬ 
clusive characterestic— namely, as the species that brings (?) personages and 
events directly before the spectator himself, without the palpable interven- 
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tion of any tliird party. But this absurdity reaches its climax in the 
autobiographical no\ el—the very essence of which is, to present tliingfs as 
they occur to the writer. With these artists nothing is more common than 
to have an autobiographical hero describing a scene with his own lather or 
brother,—known Irom the beginning, as it afterwards appears, by him to 
be such,—and yet leaving us in ignorance tliat the personage was his 
father or his brother, until the discovery of that fact io us comes to be a 
matter oi'convenience to him in the unravelling of Ins third volume. This 
is blinking all the peculiar tlifliculties of the, form of composition, depriving 
it of ail its counteibalancing peculiar advantages, and introducing into its 
niuin structure the very trickeries which it was meant expressly to avoid." 

In order that the above passage may not be misintarpreted, you refer 
expressly to the autlior to whom you allude in the loilowing note:— 
“ See the ‘ Disowned,’ by the author of ‘ Pelham.’ ” Now, murk, and 
hug yourself in your candour, the ‘ Disowned,’ to which you refer as an 
autobiographical novel, is not in any way whalbover autobiographical. 
It is strictly a novel toJil in tbo third person ; ihc hero never, except in 
dialogue, speaks for himself: its principal fault is, th:it it shuns too 
much even the serahlance of autohiogvajdiy, and docs not possess a 
single one of the (jualities you have erroneously aitributed to it. Tlie 
hero 7iever “ descnlios a scone willi his own futhor or hroihcrand you, 
therefore, either ignorantly miareprosent, or wilfully pervert, the work that 
you analyse i leave you, Sir, to make your choice of the alternative 
—it is one honourable to a critic ;—for my own part I would fain be 
generous, and attribute to you only the lesser fault—that of ignorance. 
And to read hooks without knowing the contents, must be a trilling 
error to one who has written hooks without knowing the language. 

You arc pleased, Sir, to think it higlilyaljsurd to represent “ Devcreux,”t 
(a petit tnallrti, according to your interpretation of Ids character) as 
living on an intimate footing with the principal writers and men of genius 
belonging to his age. I shoid l have thought. Sir, that your own ex^ 
perience, limited as 1 allow that to he, might have taught you that men, 
with even inferior ])reten8ion8 to that iuiiiginavy pdit mallre, might still, 
by very ordinary circumstane('s, bo tlirown into the society of their su¬ 
periors, ])artake in their ])lots, and afl'cet their friendship. 

You may know j)ossibly of some man—let us imagine an obscure 

* Nay, to .so great an e.xtent was the avoidance of the antolnogr.nphical novel 
carried in “The Disowned,’ tliat it is e.\j)ressly .stated in the Introduction to the 
second edition of that work, tliat its design “ vuts not to detail a mere senes of events 
iu the. history of one inihi'idual or another, hut to personify certain dispositions influ¬ 
ential upon conduct.’’ Can anything be so remote from the plan (of an auto¬ 
biographical novel ? 

t Here otcur.s anotlier instance of the want of honesty in the Reviewer':— 

‘'The hero, an impudent wonder of nineteen, is gravely represented as living on 
the footing of intimate friendship and confidential vitereourse with Bolingliroke, 
Pope, Swift, the Regent Orleans, Count Antluuiy Hamilton, Admiral Apraxin, 
Czar Peter I., and hisjcoiisort.” Now, Reader, inaik—'I'lie hero is, at no time of liis 
life represented as being on the footing of '‘■mtimale fnendslup'* with Pope, Swift, 
Admiral Apraxin, or Count Anthony Hamilton;—they are only introduced as 
persons whom he meets in the oniinary acquaintance.ship and intercourse of 
society. Swift appears but once,—and tbe only convei'sation detailed between 
Dcvereiix and Pope oeciirs— not wlieii the former is nineteen, but when ho is four or 
five and thirty,* If in so trifling a matter, and so slight a work—the system of 
misrepresentation be thus adopted by the Quarterly Reviewers—how much more 
would it be adopted in matters less easy of detection; and works that afford a greater 
temptation for political malignity to pervert! 
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Adventurer from Ihp wilds of Scotland—in whom the corruption of a 
bad Lawyer has been the generation of a worse Author,—yet who, 
nevertlmless, tlirough a fortunate connexion, through a servility in 
politics, tlirough a variety of causes idle to enupierate, may associate 
occasionally with the leading men of his opinions ; may jirattle about 
the Scott, and lecture to the Peel, of his age, and bequeath to a “ Quar¬ 
terly” lleviesver yet unborn, the task of wondering how the fly became 
embedded in the amber, and the stick swam down the stream with the 
apples. 

Prom the proofs I have now given of your power of doing me honour 
by your disapproval, you may judge how much gratitude 1 owe you. 1 
have thought it right to address these lines to you, not because the 
critic of the “ Quarterly" was worthy of an answer, Ji)ut because the 
merits of the ‘‘ Quarterly” are worthy an exposure. The public are 
rarely ii)ter(!stcd even in the quarrels of great w/iters ; they are never 
interested in any retort of censure, or defence that can possibly take 
])laee between such as you, Sir, and myself; but the public are always 
amused at the detection of a pretender, and it cannot but delight my 
readers to find that he who gravely admonishes others in the highest 
branches of letters, would scarcely be competent to teacli English to n 
jireparalory school; and that it would he diiflcult to forgive the want of 
literary honesty with which he distorts the meaning of another’s com¬ 
positions did he not, Avith a generous impartiality, confound all sense 
and dislocate all language in liis own*. 

Sir, I luive done with you for tlic present. I leave your reputation 
as a public Journalist to the cliastc and friimdly pages of certain of the 
Sunday newspapers;—those pages may aflbrd yourself a dignified 
opportunity for an anonymous reply;—or, should you autnist to others 
the charge of retaliation, (more easy than that of defence), I doubt not 
that the cliarge ,wiil be readily undertaken by those respectable asso¬ 
ciates of your youthful career, who will complete by their panegyrics on 
)our literary character the very object J have attempted in these remarks. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

The AuTHoa of “ Eelham.’’ 

One word by the way ou the puffing sy.stem. Tlieru never was any system 
more detrimental to literature; the critic of the “ Quarterly” lias attacked it very 
justly ; hut why, when attar'kin<; the system of other booksellers, not attack also 
the system pursued by Mr. Jllunay ? Wiis not Fanny Kemble’s feeble Tragedy 
pulfed by every sjiecies of bellows—heralded hy the “ Quarterly” itself several 
days helore the publication of the work:' Mr. Murray thought something, we 
suppose, of the author whom the reviewer condemns, when he affixed, by way of 
piiif, to the advertisemonts of “ Contariui Fleming,” an culogium that extraordinary 
work justly deserved, indeed, but which was aaonyraoas/y given, and to which he 
added, not very fairly, and certainly only through guess, “ From an article by 
the author of Pelham.” ^Fhat are Mr, Murray’s hack-paflour and his coteries 
hut puffing machines ? Hath he not practised the worst of all sorts of puffery—the 
cualitioii of a gang ? What is the “ Quarterly Review ” itself but a quarterly puff 
on the genius of its own coatrilnitors, or the quartos of its own publisher.'* Nay, 
worse than this—for few imffers ever attack their rivals—they are contented with 
lauding their own wares—hut the Review of Mr. Murray is not only complaisant to 
Mr. Murray’s productions, it is severe upon Mr, Murray’s competitors in trade! 
So much for the Quarterly Review, and its indignation against the craft of the 
booksellers I But, perhaps, iu the pithy proverb, the “ Quarterly Review ” considers 
“ own dirt no dirt.” 
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Subterranean Professions—^The new Champion for Pontefract—An Affair of 
Honour; or, the Pennyalinian Mystery—A new kind of Parliamentary Pledge 
—Fire-side Valour—-A nice Question in Bigaray—Cookeiy—Pears’s Chemical 
Durable Ink. 


Subterranean Professions. —In a late comment upon the unseen 
sources of subsistence in a great metropolis, we omitted a class of which 
we have since been reminded by an advertisement. One of the snuggest 
professions going may be recognized under the name of an hotel-decoy. 

In the advertisement alluded to, an hotel-keeper makes known, under 
the strictest seal of secrecy, tliat he is willing to maintain any gfci.llenian 
of fashionable c6nnexions who will take the trouble to induce his friends 
to consider his home tlieir home, during any brief sojourn they may 
intend to make in London during the season. 

Beware, then, most worshipful fashionables, of the pressing intentions 
of some best fellow in the world, who will not rest until he has fixed you 
in the most comfortable, and tlie most moderate hotel in London. Your 
friend will be put down in tlie bill, rely upon it; he is a person of no 
small price, lie lives between two lioiels; one in town, the other in a 
fashionable watering-place ; except for a month or two, when he retires 
to his family seat—some cottage in Norfolk, or some lodging in Leices¬ 
tershire. This ingenious jierson also p.ays his tailor in kind,—that is to 
say, in victims; just as llie Minotaur was fed, save that his tribute .are 
not virgins. He lives in the old Way, by barter. The only thing such 
a man was ever known to give money for is his spurs; for these he 
takes cafe to buy where it is not seen he never bestrides a horse. Most 
hotels have their dashing-looking habitude who is acquainted with every 
body, and though inconstant in all other tastes, is never known to 
change either his abode or his tailor, lie lives upon the best, and the 
artist who clothes him ouglit to know his fit, and is sure to do him 
justice, for is he not his lay-figure—his model—his example ? The 
stupid “ builders ” of the Strand and Fleet-Street thrust forward their 
red-faced goggle-eyed little boys of wax, with countenances implying 
that their jackets throttle them. But the genuine artist takes a flight far 
above this vulgar plan ; he clothes some well-made member of a fashion¬ 
able club, and in lieu of slicking him at bis shop-door, thrusts him forth 
into the world. This model does not, like the little boys, hold his bill in 
his hand. No,—that he crams into his pocket; but he can talk, and say, 
Look you, do you see this coat—God! what a cut. My tailor lives in 
such a street. 

What a refined style of living upon one’s friends is this; they never 
know it, and you never feel it. It is a sort of imperceptible discount 
paid for ready wit. It is an example of what is said of tithes, if the 
parson did not get them the lan«llord would; so here, if you had gone 
to any other hotel, or employed any other tailor, your bill would nave 
been just the same; your friend would not have got his percentage, but 
the landlord or the tradesman would have stuck to his regular charges. 

A great city is not the multiple of a village; it is a much more curious 
fabrique; the knowledge is a study that perhujis requires as much atten- 
Ipn as the Frincipia of Natural Philosophy. The calculus is extremely 
Subtile; for instance, such a being as we have been alluding to here is 
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no compound of ordinary men; he is formed by a peculiar process, and 
in the second or third stage of it: he is a fluxion of a fluxion. 

The new Champion for Pontefract. —The sort of commentation 
that has been made on the election of Gully for Pontefract is wortli 
notice. It shews how completely we are ruled by names. Had Gully 
been originally a linen-drapers porter, a footboy, or other humble 
occupation, and had afterwards become an attorney or a stockbroker, he 
might have been chosen a member of Parliament half-a-dozen times 
over and we should not have heard anything about it. But the occupa¬ 
tion of a pugilist, and next that of a better on horse-races are held dis¬ 
creditable. Where is the source of this discredit? It is not in the 
qualities necessary for success in either pursuit. The pugilist must be 
brave, sober, temperate, calm; he never gives way to passion, for that 
throws him into a disadvantage; he is generally amiable, for the con¬ 
sciousness of power is always supposed inconsistent with fretfulness and 
irritability: he must be honest, stedfast, true: for fortunes—at least 
large sums of money—depend upon the fidelity with which he keeps 
his engagements. Whence, then, all this discredit? Humanity revolts 
from the mutual bruising of the bodies that lakes place in a contest with 
the natural weapon. The parties disregard this: it is a trial of endu¬ 
rance, strength, activity, skill. Arc not the moral effects good enough 
to balance the perhaps false sympathies excited by the sight or the 
reflection upon very transient wounds? A duellist is a monster in com¬ 
parison ; but that practice would never be made an objection to a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament. Much may be sajd for boxing, and much more for 
the man who was first in his art, but who, though young, resisted all the 
temptations consequent upon success, and the patronage of rank and 
the facilities of vice. The worst that can be said of such a man as 
Gully is, that he was thrown among disreputable persons of both the 
highest and lowest ranks, and remained unstained, intact. The mischief 
of pugilism is, that it brings together a great many vicious characters: 
but what cause of crowd does not ? And many are not bad, because 
they wear rough coats and drive but sorry steeds. Pugilism is, or was, 
the vulgar pleasure; the popular sport: we are not sure that the com¬ 
monalty will be any the better for its abolition. If the lovers of it were 
sometimes disreputable persons—this is not the fault of the art; the 
blackguards of low life do not hide their vice either in grand buildings 
or fashionable attire; they are ugly without as well as within. The 
betting-trade is neither more nor less than stock-jobbing; using horses 
instead of the funds to decide the event, with these advantages, that it 
cultivates the breed of a noble animal, encourages a public and most 
delightful amusement, and is carried on in the open air, on the green 
turf, or amidst the beauty and fashiom of a county, instead of a dark 
alley and a stifling hole in the closest*orner of a crowded city. Here 
again the better is liable to encounter bad characters,‘sharpers, and men 
of broken fortunes: if, therefore, in spite of such contact, in spite of all 
the inducements to take unfair advantages, an individual becomes noto¬ 
rious for his upright and honourable conduct, and this, too, after the 
second ordeal, we say that man must have some good stuff in him. 
And the very prejudices against the two pursuits of his life should be 
turned into arguments in his favour. 

We are not saying that Mr. Gully has any acquirements that fit him 
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for a legiulfttoy J he may or may not; quickness, habits of business, and 
a nice sense of justice and fair play, he is of necessity distinguished by; 
further we cannot say. Of this, however, be sure—he will not be 
quite a stranger in the Honourable House, and will there stand sur- 
roundcfl by many with whom he has dealt all his life. Some may turn 
up their noses, but we have no notion of men who act with you in one 
grand business of their lives, hesitating to join you in another; but 
this has always been a privilege of the aristocracy to hail a man with 
perfect familiarity on one spot, and then not to know you in another. 
It may be, that day is about to pass. 

An Affair of Honour; ok the Pennyalinian Mystery. — A 
transaction to which this title is ordinarily given took plav.' in the 
course of the nfonth, wdiich as it terminated in a wound of that part of 
the frame which is called the scat of lionour, is perhaps rightly so 
named:—but innstmfch as it arose in a place of shame conimotily deno¬ 
minated a “hell,” it might very justly be written an affair of dishonour. 
This, however, does not regard us; but the manner in which it reached 
the public ear regards those who form a part of the public. The day 
after the transaction, an elaborate rejiort of the circumstances of the 
quarrel, and the names of all the parties concerned appeared in one of 
the leading morning papers. It detailed a scene of infamy, a gallant 
interference, a furious dispute, an “honourable” termination, and a 
description of the parties. This account was read by everybody in 
London, that day: the next, in tlie country, and is on its way, or is 
arrived in almost every corner of*Euroj)e. 'I'liis report was, however, 
a circumstantial lie, a concoction which meant no more than that tlio 
writer wanted a few shillings, and got them by this method. Letters 
and reclamations came in from all parts, and before the story bad been 
twelve hours in print, those wno had given it wings were aware that it 
was wrong in every particular, save that a duel had taken place, and 
that one of the individuals named, or rather misnamed, was wounded, 
•—no matter where. 

The next day there appeared in this journal, by the way, the most 
careful and particular in this point, of all daily papers, no apology, but 
this notice:— 

“ The account was inserted from one of those circular reports which 
are sent to all the morning papers. The parly who furnished it will not bo 
employed by us again.’’ 

That is—the Editor’s authority was a penny-a-line man : the account 
was inserted without inquiry:—the reparation is, that no more lies will 
be bought of the same lie-mcrchant. 

In the present case probably Mt much mischief will be done, but it 
is right that the world should kffiw by what means it is supplied with 
intelligence of tbi^ description in London. There arc a number of 
men prowling about the hotels and the police offices, who are in 
connexion with tavern-waiters, noblemen’s porters, and policemen. 
Tliese men are greedy of a rumour—it is meat and drink to them : they 
are poor, generally broken men, perhaps some of indifferent character: 
it may be, that the family dinner depends upon the savouriness of the 
morning’s wallet. As soon as one of tliese emissaries of fame pounces 
upon a “ fact,” h& retires with his sheet of transparent paper and his 
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diamond pencil to a neighbouring cotfce*roon(i, and under the inapiration 
of a pot of porter, or a glass of brandy, according to the value of the 
information, and which is probably shared by his veracious informant, 
unfolds the mysteries of his “fact.” Being paid by the line, an ad¬ 
ditional circumstance is an additional 8ix])ence, which will account for 
the fulness of the information supplied to the public. By means of his 
folds of transparent paper and his pencil, as many copies are produced 
at once as he requires. Behold, then, the public intelligencer now on 
his rounds. One copy of Ins novellette is left at each of the newspaper 
ofliccs, and is placed before the editor of the department in wliich it 
falls ;—if he likes the story, it is inserted : if not, it is swept among 
the things doomed to oblivion. I'lic writer, or rather author, is only paid 
in case of insertion, and then only for the part inserted, and per line ac¬ 
cording to length. Hence this class of men are called petmy-a-line men. 

Nothing can be clearer than that they must necessarily be the disgrace 
of the press, and the nuisance of the })ublic. i’efsons earning a sub¬ 
sistence in this certainly not creditab!*- manner, are confounded with the 
tvi^ dournalial; and their inventions are, in fact, served up in the 
same dish, and no way distinguishable e.xcept in internal value. This 
of Course tends to degrade the profession, and has the effect often of 
keeping out of it men who might do it honour. Besides the perpetual 
instances of falsehood, the constant contradictions and reclamations that 
appear before the world, diminish the authority of the press, and alto¬ 
gether destroy it in many quarters. 

TJien, again, is it to bo tolerated tliattlic name and reputation of every 
man in the metropolis is to be placed at the mercy of these modern 
highwaymen t The merest accident, the paltriest diflieulty, or any 
perhaps in itself merely unpleasant circumstance, such as may commonly 
occur in any family whatever, is enough; give these men but a hint, 
—a fulcrum for their pencil, and they will move the world. The unsus¬ 
pecting, and perhaps injured party, rises next morning a public character; 
and just as the porter or the brandy has inspired, the hero, or the devil of 
a romance. 

A person so afflicted lias the benefit of the law of libel; but alas! 
misfortune or injustice must have driven tlie party mad before he seeks 
such redress. He then truly falls among thieves. To say nothing of 
the expense of tlm transaction, lie becomes first the fair game of an 
ingenious and reckless barrister or two, who will dress him up in more 
hideous guise than boys do Guy Faux on llio 5th of November; and 
then when he is ready for the fire, there stand his own old friends, the 
reporters and tlie editors, ready to terminate the ceremony with a 
glorious auto-da-fti in honour of tlie immaculate purity of the paper. 
In short, a man in these circumstances is first libelled in the department 
of fabhionable news, and the same diait is served up as with additional 
sauce, under the head of legal intelligence.' No; for 4110 honour of the 
press, and the advantages of the peo])le, steps ought to be taken to 
guard against the commission of the offence. 

The case above alluded to, everybody will know is that of a Mr. 
O’Connell and a Mr. Kearney; but tvventy others occur in the month, 
which would equally serve our purpose. Whoever reads in the news¬ 
papers the report of any transaction in which he is concerned, will be 
astonished at its utter want of verisimilitude. In the case of Mr. Kear- 
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ney, he was accused of pigeoning a young gentleman at a gaming-house 
—of being, in fact, a regular leg, and keeping a table for play. Not one 
word of which was true.—“N’importe! Quidnovi? Vivelemensonge.” 

A NEW KIND OP Parliamentary Pledge. —Mr. Martin Stapylton,— 
whose exertions to engage the attention and secure the suffrages of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire are of the most curiously energetic 
description,—puts forth, in one of his numerous address-circulars and 
self-recommendations, a very singular claim to confidence. Reporting 
his progresses with a most amusing vanity, among other things, he says, 

“ At Pickering I was equally enthusiastically received. The same at Mal- 
ton, where I spoke on Saturday night, on the mil of a ii'indow, I’or I knew 
not fear in addressing a people who were so unanimously generous towards 
me. Mr. Riderj^ a friend of mine of twenty years’ standing, told im in the 
public new's-room at Malton, that no other man in England would have 
ventured to speak from such a dangerous situation. But braver than me 
are those lordly men who persist in forcing their candidates against the 
plainly-expressed choice of the whole population of the North-Riding.” 

Here is a footing on which to get into the House. No eleva^iim 
could turn the head of a man who could stand and speak a county-speech 
on the sill of a window. Such a legislator may be relied upon as not 
subject to giddiness. Vain, loquacious lie may be, and on tlie applica¬ 
tion of a little flattery, he might let fall the morsel from his beak, but 
he would never tumble down himself. Next, we shall have IJerr Cline 
standing on his head for a couple of hours, by way of winning his way 
to the top of some county-poll. Suffrages have been won before now 
by inverting the order of things,—“She loved me for the dangers 1 luid 
run; so it is with Martin Stapylton, wooing the county of York. lie 
puts forward, by way of irresistible charm, his venture “ i’the im¬ 
minent deadly breach!” the window-sill of a Malton inn. 

Fire-SIDE Valour.*—P eople are everywhere heard to complain of the 
slowness of the siege of Antwerp, and the newspapers profess themselves 
tired of repeating each day that there is nothing remarkable to record. 
It is curious to see how fond peaceable folk are of brisk military move¬ 
ments ; tliere is nothing a quiet, timid sort of man loves at breakfast so 
much, as a good hot dispatch; a bayonet charge sends him to his toast 
with a double relish, and he swallows his last cup of tea with great satis¬ 
faction over a pretty cruel return of killed and wounded. “ What are 
these Frencli about?” cries the quidnunc; “ nothingdone—only a hundred 
and forty killed in the trenches. What are they about—why don't they 
push on i It was reckoned that five hundred would be killed a day, 
and here you see there are not above ten ? ” This, perhaps, is a creature 
that would not hurt a fly; and if a shell was rumoured to have burst in 
the next street, would go into fits. The snugger a man is over his fire, 
the more he wants hot work: he is bodily so disposed to quiet and 
comfort, that if lie had not something to shake liis sympathies a little, 
he would fall asleep. It is wlien a man wants a stimulus,—when ho 
has his person softly laid up in an easy chair, his legs on a stool, and 
the draughts closed up, and servants moving in and out gently with 
appliances for the restoration of tlie animal man, that he begins to chafe 
over the indolence of the army. “ What are they doing,—why all this 

* Written before the taking of the Citadel, 
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shilly-shallying,—^why don't they fight? Talk of sickness, weather, and 
want of provisions, stuff! I say they ought to have fought and driven 
the enemy out of the country. And as for the fortress you speak of, why 
did not the General storm it; I say with such a battenng-train, and 
troops like ours, Sir, lie ought to have stormed it, and taken it, and put 
the garrison to the sword, Sir, by way of example. That would have 
been something 1 ” Talk of this kind gives a zest to the supper-tray; 
and makes up for the deficiency of appetite arising from too copious a 
dinner. 

A Nice Question in Bigamy. —“At Maidstone Assizes, John Penson 
was indicted for feloniously marrying Eliza Brown, by the name of Eliza 
Thick,-his first wife, Anne Wooton, being then alive. 

“The two marriages were proved, the one at Deptford, and the other at 
St. Martin's-m-the-Fields, in London. It appeared, that after marriage 
with Anne Wooton some disagreement arose between the prisoner and her, 
and an agreement of separation was drawn up. After this he jiaid his 
addresses to Eliza Brown. He showed the agreement of separation, and 
she, confiding in his statement that ho was quite free from his wife, 
married him. They were married by bans, whic-h were published in the 
name of “ Eliza Thick ” 

“ Mr. Espinasse, on the part of the prisoner, submitted, that as the 
second marriage would he void by the Marriage Act, in consequence of the 
bans having been published in the wrong name of the woman, the prisoner 
could not be convicted on this indictment. 

“ Mr. Baron Gurney said that the objection could not be of any aVail, 
as it only atfected the second marriage. That marriage was void, however 
solemnized, as the first was a good one. There was a marriage, in fact, 
between the prisoner and Eliza Brown" and whether all the tiirms necessary 
to constitute a valid marriage, if no previous marriage existed, were not 
adopted, was of no consequence. If such an objection were allowed to 
prevail, nothing would be easier than for persons disposed to commit such 
offences as the jiresent to leave some defect in the forms required liy the 
Marriage Act, and thus cscajic from the punishment due to their ottencc. 

“ The Jury found the prisoner guilty. 

“ Sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and hard labour.” 

This judge-made law is sometimes as droll as “crowner's quest 
law.’* This man is to be punished for a second marriage, never in fact 
duly solemnized. Had this marriage been the sole marriage, the 
parties could never have derived any legal advantage from it; why 
then should the man be saddled with the disadvantages of it ?—Suppose 
the marriage had been only half solemnized, and that Eliza Thick 
had fainted, or the clergyman had dropped down in^ an apoplectic fit in 
the middle of the ceremony,—it would have been no legal marriage, 
and the man would not have been liable to punishment. It is now as 
little a legal marriage as if the above accidents had occurred. Besides, 
in this case, the change of name is voluntary on the part of the female 
—she is not deceived: all the circumstances had been explained to 
her:—she went to church, knowing the existence of another wife, and 
wishing that, at any rate, under the circumstances, the arrangement 
should take place with as much decency as possible. In fact, the 
second marriage was no marriage ; and yet the man is punished pre¬ 
cisely as if it were, and he had been guilty of involving a female in all 
the consequences of such an engagement. The gravanie?i of bigamy 
is the injury of the woman, and here the woman vitiates the marriage 
knowingly. 
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Cookery. —^There is a very general idea abroad, that the french are 
peculiarly artificial in their preparation of meats for tlie palate, and that 
the English taste is distinguished by its simplicity. In this, as in so 
many other things, we apprehend that the superficies alone is looked at. 
True, the Englishman prides himself on his joint, and pretends, when 
he sits before his mountain of flesh, that he is approaching to a state of 
nature. But with how many condiments is he not prepared to savour 
his viands? has he not vinegars and sauces innumerable, mustard, pep¬ 
per, salt, horseradish, and other flavoroua jmngencies, which, when 
joined to gravy rich and hot, altogether make up a flat, worthy of any 
continental epicure! This is called plain living, simply because the 
cookery goes oix in the dining-room instead of the kitchen. A I'rencfi- 
man takes his dish as it pleases the chef de cuiwic to send it, and he 
would as soon think of tampering with his coat as his meat,—U'th tailor 
and cook are attids, and each considered equal to his business. In 
England a gcntlemail relics upon his servant, a mere subordinate, for 
nothing but precise roasting and boiling, and is bimself in reality his 
own meat-preparer. England expect? every man to be his own cook. 
All that is trusted to the kitchen is the application of heat. The com¬ 
position of flavours is supposi'd not only an art above the Leonora of 
the realms below, but to require the test of each individual's ])alatft. 
Thus it would sce.m that a general system of cookery serves France, 
while the individuality in this country demands that cacli man should 
interfere in the com])osition of his own dish. What is called seasoning 
is carried to an Oriental pitch at all English tables ; while in France, 
we arc struck by tlie extreme ins’ipidity of their most elaborate chef 
d'mivres. What is called Frencii cookery in this country, is in fact, truly 
English: it is the table com])osition inanuiacturcd over the kitchen stoves, 
and owns no original in France, where they strive after variety of flavours, 
but to the utter contemj)t of what an Alderman would esteem in tlio way 
of richness. Vegetable heat is ..bsent from every French work of culinary 
art. There is a story of a French cook leaving liis Englisli master because 
he added salt to one of his preparations on its appearing at table: deem¬ 
ing himself an ariisic probably of tlie first class, he was as much offended 
ns a p.aintcr woiild be with an amateur jjiirchaser, who nevvly-iinled his 
skies. No English cook would be offended to hear that her master had 
emj)ticd all Lazenhy's sliop on her choicest disli. This is but a trivial 
discussion, but illustrates a favourite position of ours,—that national dif¬ 
ferences consist more in words than things, and tliat any apparent dif¬ 
ference in the forms of things, arises from some material diflerence in 
the resources of the country. Thus, continuing the same train of illus¬ 
tration, in London fish, is boiled because we have it fresh; in Paris it is 
stewed, in all forms, because the distance Lorn the coast presents it in 
a putrid shape to the Paris market, and makes it unfit to be cooked in 
any other fashion. , For the same reason* animal food of all kinds is 
stewed down in that country, because, from a deficiency in the breed 
of cattle and the art of grazing, it is neither sufficiently tender nor juicy 
to he offered to tlie masticators, vvitliout having previously undergone one 
of the Stages of digestion. 

Tl»e respect entertained for French cookery in England is the respect 
felt for regular art above empiricism. In England every man quacks 
bis plate: in France the artist proceeds on a well-understood system. 
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The profession thus comes to be acknowledged, and the art acquires a 
technology which gives it importance, and, to those who glory in hard 
words, aflbrds an opportunity for a vain display. Though an individual 
epicure may succeed on his own plate, by means of a variety of condi¬ 
ments, in fabricating a delicious compound, he can neither ofier it to 
another nor give it a name; the French artist, on the contrary, when 
he has studied forth a new variety of palatable flavour-s, can oiler it to 
a whole tabic, and sanctions and canonizes the dish for ever by the im¬ 
position of a title. Hero are the elements of the apparent superiority 
of French cookery over English! 

“ Pkars's Chkmical Dtiraule Ink.—F orwriting on siilc, linen, cotton, 
&c., with a common pen, without any previous preparation. If children's 
clothes were generally marked with this invaluable article, it,would lead to a 
dhrovery, in many instances, where they may be stolen from their relatives 
and friends ;—a custom so very prevalent in (lie present day, that every pos¬ 
sible pi-ecaution ought to he taken to prevent the repetition of such an odious 
ami criminal transaction.—Price Kv. 6J. per bottle.” 

If one of Mr. Pears’s pulTs slioyld survive the wreck of nations, and 
be unrolled like a Herculaneum MS. for the benefit of a future age, 
what will the antiquaries of tliat day think of England, in which tlie 
prevalent custom of child-stealing made durable ink so indispensable for 
tlie marking of inftint petticoats '{ Would not the learned dispute whe¬ 
ther the document related to Old England or New Zealand '! Would 
not tliey confound the Antipodes together, and say here they stole and 
here they ate children, and vice versa, until it was not quite clear whether 
London or the Pay of Islands ha<l the advantage of civilization ? But 
Low docs the the inventive Mr, Pear.s reconeile the necessity of his 
child-preserving ink with the spread of tlie Malthusian doctrines? We 
thought it was universally understood ihat children were the vice of tlie 
age : they are said to be eating out the adults, undermining their din¬ 
ners, usurjiing their platters, and, in fact, swarming like another plague 
of Egypt. How is it then that the “ odious and criminal transaction ” 
of child-stealing should be so rife in this wicked land ! The superfluity 
of children has, in fact, been of late so enormous, that it has tempted 
villains to Burke them, under the idea that they would never be missed, 
and that as they were not wanted for poiiulation, they might he used for 
dissection, just as farmers manure the ground with sjnats when they 
are caught in too great quantities for consumption ! And in the midst 
of all this glut of younglings, here conies Mr. Pears with his onc-and- 
aixpenny bottle to mark their little petticcals,—at a time, too, when 
mothers are far more distressed for materials to make them than ink to 
mark them ! If Mr. Pears wishes to deserve the gratitude of posterity he 
should come forward with some grand nostrum, invaluable but cheap, 
which should {irevent the little dears from infesting a family in numbers 
above half-a-dozen ; or if, in ease of their appearing n.t an extravagant 
rale, which should, by mcicly tipping their cars or their shoulders, “ with¬ 
out any preparative and with a common pen,” just make angels of them, 
and leave their brethren to the enjoyment of a decent share of pudding. 
Marking ink, indeed !—when a mother has marked the little petticoats 
above No. 6 or 7, she may well cast aside Mr. Pears’s one-and-sixpelWy 
bottle, and let all the rest take the chance of “ the custom so very pre¬ 
valent in the present day,” 
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C6e iLion’sf iHoutT)* 

“ Alibna neqotia centum.”— Harat. 

To the Lady Susan Hamilton, on her Marriage with the Earl of Lincoln, 

Fair Countess Bride ! by birth and beauty crowned ! 

Grant that an unseen, unknown hand, may tling 

One wreath anion^ the many to be found 
At feet where joy’s own flowers delight to spring ! 

All nature vies to deck her cherish’d rose - 

Skies shower their richest influence on its head; 

The Sun his brightest radiance o'er it throws. 

And purest zephyrs odorous fragrance shed. 

Lady,! such rose art thou ! and practised lyres 

Are proud to tune their stimgs to hymn thy praise. 

— Call not the hand jiresuinptuous that aspires 
To blend this feeble with their wortliiiT lavs. 

Fortune hath blessed thee with no common store 

From her rich treasury——aii'l wealth—and friends; 

And bards ecstatic scarce can call down more 
Than heaven jiropitious to its favourite lends. 

The Persian’s serene paradise be thine ! * 

“ Warmth without heat and coldness without cold." 

If to my wish Heaven’s gracious car incline 
Happiest, 1 w'een, art thou of mortal mould ! 

it * * * * 

Reynolds, with wit as modest as ’twas keen. 

His name on Siddons’ liem dared to engrave— 

Lady, by you unknown, by yon unseen. 

Not his proud fate I emulate or crave.f 

He gloried in his picture -1 in mine— 

"Who would not joy to live at beauty’s feet? 

Lady ! my eye may ne’er again meet thine— 

For me the painter's lot were all unmeet! 

To our kind correspondent on the word “ discrepitude,” wo answer that dis- 
crepitude is not miite without authorities in its favour, though not found either 
in Johnson or "Webster,—but that discrepancy is far the more elegant and 
classical expression. 

“ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’’ a prose fiction by the author of “ Pelham, 
&c.," will appeal' in about six weeks. A contemporary critic having erro¬ 
neously announced it as an annual, we beg to say, that it does not belong 
to that class of w riting, although it will be illustrated by engravings from 
drawings by Messieurs Roberts and Parris, somewhat after the manner of 
Rivers's “ Italy.” 

Our able correspondent “ Junius Redivivus ” must excuse us for not in¬ 
serting his reply to the letter respecting Sii R. Birnic,—a correspondence of 
such a nature might be interminable. Who ought justly to have the last word ? 

We are sorry that the work of which Mr. Forman writes does not fall 
within the scope of our critical department. 

* Among the Persians, the idea of Paradise is—warmth without heat and cool¬ 
ness without add. 

f WJien Sir Joshua Reynolds had finished his portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the 
1 ||k>c Muse, he inscribed some words on the border of her garment. These 
were at first thought to be Greek characters, but the courtly artist, pointing out 

Joshua Reynolds, pinait,” declared he had inserted his name thereon, hoping it 
might thus go down to posterity on the hem of her robe 1 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

sin JOHN LESLIE. 

This eminent pliilosnpher was born in April, 1766, nnd w.ts orig'inally destined 
by his parents to follow ibe humble occupations connected with a small farm and 
mill. Before however he reached his twelfth '"ear his fondness for calculation and 
geoinetriciil exercises introduced him to the late Professor John Robinson, and by 
him to Professors Playfair and Stewart. When they first saw him he was still a 
boy, and they were much struck with the extraordinary powers which he then dis¬ 
played. After some previous education, his parents were induced, in consequence 
of strong' recommendations, and of obtaining lor him the patronage of the late 
Karl of Kinnoul, to enter him a student at the liniversity of St, Andrew’s. Hav¬ 
ing passed some time in that ancient seminary, he removed to Kdinlmrgh, in com¬ 
pany witli anotlier youth, destined like himself to obtain a high niclie in the temple 
of scientific fame—James Ivory. M'’hilst a student in the Lfiiiversity tliere, he was 
introduced to and employed by Dc. Adam Smith to assist the studies of his nephew, 
Air. Douglas, afterwards I.ord Restou. Disliking the Church, for which we be¬ 
lieve lie had been intended by liis pareists, be proceeded to Lioiidon, after 
completing the usual course of study in Edinburgh. He carried with him some 
recommendatory letters from Dr. Smith ; and recollected that one of the most 
pressing injunctions with which he was lionoiired hy this illustrious philosopher 
was, to he sure ^ tf the persim to whom he was to present him self was an author^ to 
read his book before approaching him. so as to be able to speak of it, if there should 
be a fit opportiiiiiti/. Ills earliest employment in the capital, as a literary adven¬ 
turer, WHS deii\od from the late Di. William Thomson, the author ol a“ Life 
of Philip the Third.” Dr. Tlioinsim’s ready pen was ol ten used for others, who 
took or got the merit of his laboius ; and if. we recollect rightly, he employed Air. 
Leslie in writing or correcting notes for an edition of the Bible with notes, then 
pulilisliing in numbers, under some jinjiulnr theological name. Air. Leslie’s first im¬ 
portant niidei't.iking was a tran.slatioii ot liiiffou's “ Natural Ili.story of Biids,” 
which was jiublished in 17!lo, iii nine octavo volumes. The sum he received for 
it laid the foundation of that pecuniary independence which, unlike many other 
men of genius, his pnideiit habits foitnnalcly eiialiled him cuily to attain. The 
preface to this work, which was published aiioiiynumsly, is characieri’/.ed by all the 
peculiarities of his later style ; but it also bespeaks a iniiul of great native vigour 
and lofty conceptions, strongly touched with admiration for the sublime and the 
grand in nature and science, .Sometime aftei irards be piocceded to the United 
States of America, as a tutor to one of the distinguished family of the Randolphs ; 
and alier his return to Britain, he engaged with the late Mr. Thomas Wedgewood 
to accniiipatiy him to the (hmtiiient, ^anons parts of wliich he visited with that ac¬ 
complished person, whose early deaili he ever lamented as a loss to science and to 
lii.s country. 

At what period Air. Leslie first striiek into that brilliant field of inquiry where 
he became .so coiispicnons for his masterly experiments and striking di.scoverie.s re¬ 
garding radiant heat, and the connexion between light and heat, wc are unable to 
say. His differential ihermoinctcr—one of the most beautiful and delicate instru¬ 
ments tbac inductive genius ever contrived as a help to experimental inquiry, and 
which rewarded its author by its hapjiy riiinislry to the success of some of his finest 
experiments—was iiiv'eiited before tlie year DlOO; as it wasdc'cribed, we think, iii 
“ Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal” some time during that year. The results of 
those fine inquiries, in which he was so much aided hy this ejtquisite inscinnient, 
were published to the world in 1{J()4, in his celebrated ” Essay on the Nature and 
Projiagation of Heat.” The experimental devices and remarkable discoveries which 
distinguish this publication, far more than atone for its great defects of method, it.s 
very questionable theories, and its traiisgres.sions against that simplicity of style 
which its aspiring author rather .spurned tli.m was niiable to exemplify, but whmh 
must be nllowccl to be a quality peculiarly indispensable to the comrniinicatiopnf 
scientific knowledge. The work was honoured, in the following year, by the unani¬ 
mous adjudication to its author, by the Uoiincil of the Royal .Society, of the Rumfurd 
medals, which were appropriated to reward discoveries in that branch of science, 

/«rn.~V0L. xxxvu. no. cxlv. H 
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which he had so much illustrated and extended. In the same year also the subject 
©four notice was elected to fill the mathematical chair in the Univeraityof Edinburgh. 

In the year 1810 he arrived, throiigh the assistance of his hygrometer, at tlie 
discovery of that singularly beautiful process of artificial congelation which enabled 
him to convert water and mercury into ice, 

Mr. Leslie was removed to the Chair of Natural Philosophy in 1819, on the 
death of Professor Playfair. He had previously published his “ Elements of (Jeo- 
inetry,” and an “ Account of Experiments on Instruments depending on the Rela¬ 
tion of Air to Heat and Moisture.” Of his “ Elements of Natural Philosophy,” 
afterwards compiled for the uso of his class, only one volume has been published. 
He wrote, besides the works mentioned, some admirable articles in the “■ Edinburgh 
Reviewand several very valuable treatises on different branches of physics, in 
the Supplement to the “ Eiicyclopiedia llritannica.” llis last, and certainly one of 
his best and most interesting compositions, w.as a “ Disrourso on the History of 
Mathematical and Physical Science,” during the eighteenth century, prefixed to the 
seventh edition,^now publishing, of that national Eneyclopajdia. He received the 
tionour of knighthood in the present year, on the suggestion, we la''**ve, of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

It would he impossible, we think, for any intelligent and well-constituted mind 
to review the labours of this distinguished man without a strong feeling of admira¬ 
tion for his inventive genius and vigorous powers, and of respect tor tliat extensive 
knowledge which his active curiosity, his various reading, and his happy inemory, 
had enabled biin to attain. Some few of bis contemporaries, in tlie same walks of 
science may liave excelled him in pioinndity of understanding, in pliilosophiral 
caution, and in logical accuracy; but we doubt if any surpassed him, whilst he 
must he allowed to have surpas.sed many, in that creative f aculty—one ot the high¬ 
est and rarest of natuie’s gifts—which leads, and is neeessary to discovery, though 
not all-siifficient of itseif for the formation of safe eoncliisioiis ; or in that sufitilty 
and reach of dlscerinncnt which seizes the finest and least obvious relations among 
the objects of science—which elicits the bidden secrets of Nature, and ministers to 
new combinations of her powers. 

His reading extended to every nook and corner, however obscure, that books have 
touched upon. He was a lover, too, and tliat in no ordinary degree, of what is 
commonly called anecdote. Though he did not shine in mixed society, and was 
latterly unfitted by a c,onsidcrablc degree of deafness for enjoying it, his conversa¬ 
tion, when seated with one or two, was highly enlertaining. It had no wit, little 
repartee, and no fine turns of any kind ; Imt it had a strongly-original and racy 
cast, and was replete with .striking remarks and curious information. His faults 
were far more than compensated by liis many giaid iiualities—by his enristaiit 
equanimity, his cheerfiilness, his simplicity of character, almost iiifaiitiiie, bis 
straightforwardness, his jierfect freedom from affectation, and, above all. Ins uncon¬ 
querable good-nature, lie was, indeed, one of the most placable of bnm,ni beings ; 
and if, as has been thought, he generally had a steady eye, in bis worldly conise, 
to his own interest, it cannot he denied that he was, notwithstanding, a warm anil 
good friend, and a relation on whose affectionate assi.staiice a firm reliance could 
ever be placed. 

In private life, no man was ever more thoroughly sincere, simple, and unaffected. 
?rherewas not a shade of hypocrisy or assumption in his cliaracter : lie said at .all 
times exactly what he thought, and never dreamed of di.sgnising or modifying any 
opinion. Hence he was supposed by some, who only knew him imperfectly, to 
have foibles of which he was quite as free as most other men; the only thing which 
he lacked being the art to conceal and varnish. 

pnOPESSOH. SCARPA. 

Antonio Scarpa was born at Friuli, in the year 1715. His family was obscure 
And humble, and it was only through the assistance afforded him by a distant rela¬ 
tive that he was enabled to purstie his early studies; liis protector, however, soon 
dying, left young Scarpa entirely dependent tipon his own resources. < Ibstaclps 
and mfficuities now surrounded the young student upon all sides, yet they did not 

S tdi that ardour and thirst for knowledge which were such great characteristics 
B after career of life; he “ bated no jot of heart or hope,” he clung the firmer 
e profession which he had chosen, and in proportion to the struggles which he 
•aw it would be incumbent on him to make, did he persevere with an enthusiasm 
Ivliioh was soon crowned with the most encouraging success. liis first work, a 
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treatise on the structural anatomy of the “ Finestra Rotunda,” was written at an 
early age, and excited general attention. This first work was followed up in a few 
years hy some aide discjuisitions on the senses of hearing and smell, which raised the 
young author tt) the first rank.imong anatomists. Hitherto his celebrity had been con¬ 
fined to his own country, but it was his work on the “ Nerves of the Heart” which 
first attracted the attention of the anatomists of Europe towards him. Treatise after 
treatise now came from his pen, and atuong them the “ C .nmentary on the Inti¬ 
mate Structure of the Bones.” In the year 1800 the “ Essay on the chief Diseases 
of the Eye” made its appearance: it has gone through several editions in the 
original, and has been translated into almost every language in Europe. It wa.s in 
this work that Scarpa so snccesslnlly advocated the propriety of depression In 
catar.act—an operation which he le.scned from disii.se, if not from oblivion. In 
1800 a|>peared the splendid folio on ” Hernia,” which displayed the true and 
scientific hand of a master in eveiy line. It would he needless here, and our space 
will nut permit ns to notice iiirther in tliis ]>lace than to particularize lus jiapers on 
Lithotomy, Hydrocele, Aiienrism, Del'ormitics, A,c. He was a JMeinber of the 
Italian Institute, a foreinn Associate of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, and a 
Fellow of tlie lioyal Society of London. When the Professors of tlie University 
of I’avia threw themselves .at the feet ol the com|'ieror oi JMareiigo, Scarpa alone 
w.as absent, hut it was observed that lJLion,'i|iartc did n.it overlook tliis ojieii neglect 
of homage. By the lioiise ol Aiistiia his talents and his losalty were duly valued. 
When one of the first wives o( tlie jiresent Emperor of Aiisiria was dangerously 
attacked, a flag of truce (for it was war time) was sent to liemaiul the sci vices of 
Scarpa. The surgeon of Italy crossed the Tyrol, occupied as it was hy the tw'o 
hostile armies,—the I''rencli oiiliiosts put liini into tlie hands of the .\iistriaiis, and 
a similar formalitv was observed on Ins return. Scat jia had an e.xqiiiMte taste for 
the fine art.s, and possc.ssed a noble collection of jiainimgs, by the Italian masters. 
The museum of Pavia also owes to him mnc.li of us valuable contents. In 
person he was t.'tll, Ins figure graceful, and, to the last (iiotwitbsiaiiding his 
great age,) j'erl'ectly erect. In Ids manners he wa.s gentlemanly and amiable. He 
spoke several languages, but the Latin lie deeidcdly preleried : sitnple in his mode 
of living, he liad only few WMiits to gratify,‘and he is understood to liave died in 
the jiossessioii of a large tortiiiie. 

Dll. .sptrnziiiUM. 

Science has, during tlie month, io.stone of its most indefatigable ]>rofessors. The 
name of Dr. Spur/heirn has lieeii universally known and as widely resjiected 
thronghoiit the whole civilized globe. lie was horn on the Hist of Deeembei’, 177fij 
at Toiigneits, a village msir Treves, on tlie iMoselle. llis parents ciiliivated a faim 
of the rich Al»b(>y of St. M.ixiinin de Ticves, and lie received Ids college education 
at the University of tliat city. He was destined lor the (.'Imrcli, Init in 17!lfi, when 
the French invaded that part of Germany, lie went to study medirine at Vienna, 
where he became aciiuaiiued with Or. (bill, with whinii he leiiiained for so many 
years in close coniie.xioii. He entered with great zeal into the consideration of the 
new doctrine of Phrenology ; and, to use Ins ow-ri words, ‘‘ he was simply a hearer 
of Or. Gall till 1804, at which petiod lie associated witli him in his labours, and his 
character of hearer cc.ised.” 

Or. Gall was at this time .struggling, with lint little prospect of succe.ss, to obtain 
converts to his novel and striking, hut singular and iinpal.atable, theory; and in 
Dr. Spurzheim he found one who entered into his view.s with Ids whole soul. 
From this junction plirenology, as a science, may date it.s birth. 

Having completed his medical studies, he and Or. Gall quitted Vienna in 1805^ 
to travel together, and to pursue in common their researches into the anatomy and 
physiology of the whole nervous system. Ouriug the period which elapsed between 
the introduction of Or. (-(.ill's Lectures, at Vienna, and the time when he and Dr. 
Spurzheim quitted that capital, the doctrine had made a rapid jlrogress, not only in 
general ilitfiision, hut in solid and important additions, hy their joint labours. 

From 1804 to 1813 tliey were constantly together, and their researches were con¬ 
ducted in common Tliey left Vienna in iMarch, 1805, to proceed direct to Berlin, 
and from tliat time until November, 1807, visited the following places, jointly 
lecturing and pursuing dissections of the hraiii:—Lcipzic, Dre.sdeii, Halle, 
Weimar, Goettingen, Brauerechweig, Copenhagen, Keil, Hamburgh, Brenftn, 
JMunster, Amsterdam, Leyden, Dusseldorf, Frankfort, Wurtzliourg, Maubourg, 
Stuttgaid, Carlsrnhe, Tustall, Friezbourghen, Brisgaii, Doneschingue, Heidelberg, 
Maoheim, Munich, Augsbourg, Ulm, Zurich, Berne, and Basle. 
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From tins period until IfilO he was cnga^^etl with Dr. Gall in compiling and 
liringing out in Paris tlieir great work, entitled “Anatomie et Physiologic dii 
Syatemc Nervetix cn General, et du cerveau en particulier.—^Avec des observations 
siir la pussiliilite de reconnoitre pliinieiirs dispositions intellectiielles et morales de 
riiomme el des animaux, par la configuration de leiirs tetes.” Par F. F. Gall et G. 
SpiirKheim, in four volumes folio, and One Hundred Atlas Plates. Price 1000 
francs (40/. sterling.) 

After its completion their joint labours ceased, when Dr. Spurzheim published 
Ills “Observations sur Phrcnologie,” his works on education, and some other small 
works in French. In lOl.'l he paid another visit to Vienna, where he took his 
degree of M.I). In 1814 he arrived in this country. During his stay here he 
published two edition-s of his Physiognomical System, in 8vo.; his Outlines, 12mo.; 
and his octavo work on Insanity, lie delivered lectures in Loudon, Bath, Bristol, 
Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and Kdinburgli. 

Dr. Spurzheini continued his labours in Paris until 182o, contributing “ largely 
to the advancement of Phrenology, by enriching it with important discoveries ; by 
introducing into* it philosophic arrangement, and pointing out its t , ;dicati(m to 
many interesting purposes connected witli the human mind” In 1820, at the 
solicitation of a great number of his friends, lie again visited London, and gave a 
course of Lectures at the<Orowii and Anchor, to a numerous class; another short 
course at Willis’s Rooms, and several courses of Dissection of the Brain at St. 
Thomas’s and St. Bartlioloinew Hospitals, and some in the 3Iedical Schools. Du¬ 
ring his residence among ns lie piihlislied his “ Phrenology, or tlie Doctrine of tlie 
Mind, and of its relations between its Manifestations and tlie Body,” with Fifteen 
Engravings; also “ A View of the Philosophical Principles of Phrenology.” Having 
made a considerable irnjiressioii, he was again invited to visit Kngland, when, after 
lecturing in ].ondoii, he went to Bath, Hristoi, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Derlty, and (ianihridge University; and during tliis and the following years he 
sojourned at most of the principal places in Kngland, Ireland, ami Scotland, 
lecturing to very large classes, and obtaining the esteem and regard of all who had 
the pleasure of enjoying his society ; by sueli he was invariably spoken of in the 
highest terms .as a scholar and a geiitleiiian, and a true philoMipher. During this 
latter period lie piihlislied “ The Anatomy of the Brain, with a general View of 
the Nervous System,” with Kleveii Plates. “Phrenology in Connexion with the 
Study of Physiognomy,” with Tliirty-foiir Plates. “ A Sketch of the Natuial 
Laws of Man;” “Outlines of the Seienee;” and several pamphlets, letter.s, and 
answers to objections made to the science. 

During the latter part of the ear 1829 he lost iMadame Spurzheim (who had 
made all his drawings for his late works, and all the lithographic engravings of his 
works in connexion with Plusiognomy). In consequence of this loss, and having 
received pressing invitations fiom America, he ciiiharked for tlial country in June 
last. 

The following passages from an interesting letter addressed hy a gentleman in 
Boston, to Mr. George Conilie, of Kdiuhnrgli, gives the }>articulars of his death, and 
also the estimation in whicli he was held hy the .‘Vniericaiis. Tlie letter states that 
“ he died in Boston on the lOth instant, at eleven o’clock i> M., after an illne.ss of 
about three weeks. On tlie IJth of Sejitemher he commenced a course of Lectures 
on Phrenology in thi.s city, and soon after another course at Harvard I’niversity, 
Cambridge. These Lectures occupied six eieiiings in the week. He delivered be¬ 
sides a course of five Lectures before the Medical Faculty, on the anatomy of the 
brain, in the daytime. The .subject having met with the most favourable reception, 
he laboured witli great earnestness and pains to elucidate his principles,—being 
personally admired by our citizens, liis lime am. presence weie in constant demand. 
Added to these eoiitiniied engagements, our ^icciiliarly chaiigeahle climate had an 
unfavourable influence on his constitution. Sudden change exposed him to cold, and 
an incautious transition from a warm lecture-room to the evening air was attended 
with debilitating effects. Regarding his illness of less con.seqnence than the de¬ 
livery of his lectures, he exerted himself for several days, when jirndence required an 
entire ce.ssatioii from labour. This was the fatal step; cold proiluced lever, and this 
imprudence seemed to settle the fever in his system. His death has cast a gloom 
ovy our city. It is not lamented with the cold formality of the world; it produces 
grief of the most poignant character, and it is expressed in the deepest tones of 
ftifected humanity. Although he bad been with us but a few weeks, his virtues 
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and worth were known and acknowledged. His amiable manners, his practical 
knowledge, his benevolent disposition and purposes, his active and discriminating 
mind, all engaged the good opinions of the prejudiced, and won the affections of 
the candid. Alas, how inexplicjible are the decrees of Divine Providence! His 
body has been examined by tlie medical faculty, and embalmed. This was thought 
advisable in case his relations should have a desire to remote it. Casts of his head 
and brain have been taken, and his heart and lungs have been preserved.” One of 
his most intimate friends and fellow-labourers—M De Ville—by whom the principal 
portion of this memoir has been contrilnifed, adds this tribute from his personal 
knowledge of the man “ I'lirenology is essentially the science of morals, and 
Dr. Spiirzheirii practised the doctrines which he tringht. He was eminently virtuous, 
and uniformly denounced vice as the pdient of misery. He had profound senti¬ 
ments of religion, in harmony with reason. He was simple in his tastes, eminently 
kind, cheerful, and lil'eral in his disposition, capable of warm and enduring attach¬ 
ments, and in his habits temperate, active, and lahoriou.s.” 

I 

J5AUOX NKWHOKOVGIf. 

At Glynillifon, the Right lion. Thomas John Wynn, Bamn Newboroiigh, in his 
31 it year. His lordsliip was the eldest son of the Baroness Steynberg, (Lady New- 
borough,) wlio has lately issued some ])apcrs against the legitimacy of the King 
of the french. Her ladyship, before her marriage with the late Lord Newborongh, 
was Maida Stella Pelroiiella, daughter of tdinjipini, an Italian gaoler, and by her 
union with his lordship hait two sons, the late ljor<l,iiiid the Hon. Spencer Bulkeley 
Wynn, the jiresent l*eer. Lady Newboroiigh's work was written to prove that she 
is by birth a Princess of the House of Orleans, and that the King of the French is 
the son of Cliap|nni, who was exchanged for her at their respective births. Lady 
K’ewhormigh, after the death of her Ijoid, formed a second matrimonial alliance in 
tlie person of Baron Steynberg, an Austrian nobleman. It is a.sserted that the 
Jiresent Lord Newborongh and his dei:ea.seil relative have been noticed in passing 
through the strect.i of Paris for their extraordinary likeness to the Duke of Orleans 
and his family. Lord Newbovougli, wlio was in his 31st year, was unmanied, and 
represented the county of Caniarvoii in one Parliament. The Peerage is Irish, 
and hears date 177d. 


1,0111) luuni.Esu.tnr.. 

Lord Riliblesdale died early in the month at Leamington, in his f3d year. He 
was a nobleman of retired habits, generally re.sidiiig on his estate at Gisborn, 
Yorkshire, which had been the jirincipal residence of his family for five hundred 
year-s. Tlie possessions of the noltle house of Lister upon the borders of the river 
whieli gives origin to the title, are, by descent, of some antiquity, liaving been at> 
quired about the Otli of Ldward the Becoiid, 1312, by the marriage of John, son of 
Sir Tliomas Lister, with Isabel, daiiglitcr and heii ess of John de Bolton, from whom 
the ])i esent jiossessor is l!Hh in lineal descent. The late Lord succeeded to the Ba¬ 
rony (of the creation of 17y7)i h* Sept. 22, 1326*, and formed a matrimonial connex¬ 
ion in the same year with Adelaide, d.iiigliter of the late Thomas Listei, Lsq., by 
whoni he has left an infant family of one .son and two daughters. The present Lord 
Rihblesdale is only in his fifth year, and he is, therefoie, tlie youngest Peer of the 
realm, as Lady Ribblesdale, his mother, is in respect of ago the junior of the 
widowed Peeresses. Lord Riblilesdale was a supporter of Conservative principles, 
and voted in the House of Lords against the Reform Bill. 

THE EAHL OF XIlMOllEY. 

This excellent and patriotic nobleman died on the 21st November, at his seat, Sha- 
vijigton, ill .Shrojisliire, aged about 85. His Lordship was a ddkeendant of the very 
ancient family of tlie Nedehams, of that county; was twelfth Viscount Kilmorey 
in the peerage of Ireland, to which title he succeeded on the death of his brother 
Robert, in November 1818, and was by hi.s late Majesty, in 1822, created Earl of 
Kilmorey and Viscount Newry and Mnrne, in Ii eland. His Lordship was one of 
the oldest generals in the army, had served in the American war, and was at his 
death colonel of the CCth regiment of foot. Ilis loss will he severely felt, not telly 
by his numei'ous family and friends, hut by his tenantry, and the poor on his ex- 
teiiiSive estates both in England and Ireland, among whom, and in the latter more 
particularly, he expended a considerable part of the income he derived from them. 
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Ife was a liberal landlord, and a kind, benevolent, and steadfast friend. His Lord* 
skip is succeeded by his eldest son, Francis Jack, Viscount Newry, now Earl of 
^ifuorey. 

silt IIENllY BLACKWOOD, K.C.B. 

This distinguished officer died on the Idth of December, at Ballyhedy House, the 
seal of his brother, Lord Dulferin and Clanboyc, in the county of Down. He was 
in his 62d year, and was the fifth sou of Sir .John Blackwood, Bart. Sir Henry 
early distinguished himself in liis profession; and at the victory of Trafalgar com¬ 
manded the Euryahis frigate, and was the hearer of the despatches from Lord Col- 
lingwood annoiniciiig that glorious event, lie also rendered himself emiuently 
conspicuous hy his gallant conduct when commanding the Penelope in the Mediter- 
ratiean, by his caiiture f»f the (iuillaurae Tell, a French 00-gun ship, wliich struck 
her flag to Sir Henry, after a smart engagement. Ho subsequently commanded 
the Warspite, 14, on tlie fliediterranean station, and was creaied a Baronet of the 
tinited Kingdom, by his late Majesty, wlieii Prinee Regent, on the occasion of his 
steering the royal l);trgc on the visit of the yUlied Sovereigns to Poiu mouth in 
July, lOId. Sir Henry’s commission of ^^ee-Admiral hears date July 19,1021. Sir 
Henry was Groom of the Bedcliamber to his present Majesty, when Duke of (’la- 
rence, and he retained his place in the royal household to the period of his demise. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

History of the Greek Revolution. By Thomas Gordon, F.R.S. 2 vols, 

lac,go l^vo. 

Tiik glory of the ancient Greeks, their extraordinary proficiency in “ the arts of 
war and peace,” and the deep degradation of their modern descendants, are histo¬ 
rical facts familiar to every reader. It was through Greece that the first rays of 
intellectual light and civilization penetrated the darkne.ss of tlie Einopean conti¬ 
nent, and the seeds of knowledge, wafted from the shores of Africa and Asia Minor, 
lighted on a soil so congenial o their growth, that the Greeks, having once 
emerged from the barbarism of savage life, speedily surpassed their Pluvniciau and 
Egyptian instiuctors, and took their acknow leilged station at the l>e.ul of the whole 
human rjwe. Even at the conanencement of their maguiliceut career, we see them 
not only giving a Homer and a Hesiod to tlie world—a possession to jiusteiity for 
ever—hut, though poor and divided at home, covering the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean with flourishing colonies, and extending the traces of civilization even to 
the wilds of Scythia. iT.e glorious exploits of the succeeding peiiod are too well 
known to need recital. The enthusiastic love of liberty, combined nitli military 
skill and valour, of but a part of tliis small yet mighty people, overthrew, in a 
series of brilliant and astonishing victories, the gigantic power of Persia, and 
crushed the biute fm ee of an engrossing despotism never to rise again. It would 
be quite beside our purpose, however, and something too much perhaps for our 
readers’ patience, to offer even the briefest summary of the ancient history of 
Greece. A rapid retrospect of the various phases which that illustrious and un¬ 
fortunate nation has presented during the last tvo thousand five hundred years, 
will be found in tlie introduction to Colonel Gordon’s veiy valuable work, Mhich, 
notwithstanding tlie forty authors, M'horn, he informs us, the recent struggle in 
Greece has called fortli, will, we are persuaded, take its jilace as a standard book in 
the historical libraries of England. Ills own peculiar claims to consideration are 
thus briefly and, as we think, modestly put forward ;— 

” Conceiving that a day would come when a work more connected, and written on a larger 
baeta. will be acceptable to literary men, the author of the following pages has presumed to take 
upo|; himself the task of composing it, because, having served in the (Jreek aiiny, and lived 
aeveral years in close intimacy with the people ot Hellas, he is Indebted to the inendsliip of 
numerous Individuals who bore a distinguished part in their country’s atfiiirs, as well ns to the 
kindness of his Pliilbellenic comrades, for authentic materials which are not likely either to 
■arvive the present generation, or to fall in tlie way of others. At the same time he has though^ 
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it hiB duty carefully to peruse all former publi cations on the topic of OreeeCi neither affectlni^ 
to differ from bis predecessors where they are correct, nor admitting anything upon their 
authority unless when assured of its exactitude by his own observations, or by collating oral 
and MS. evidence worthy of credit. His study, in short, has been, by clearing away exaggera* 
tion, rectifying errors and anachronisms, and supplying omissions, to represent the Oreeb 
revolution as it really was.” 

It is hut justice to Colonel Gordon to say that he has fnl'y attained this object 
iip to the period when Greece, hy the formal recognition of the three great powers, 
was virtually emancipated from the TurUish yoke, and admitted into the family of 
Kuropean states. Hut though tlie immediate object for which the well-known 
Ilelccritic ronspiracy was set on foot in 1821 was then accomplished, the revolution 
cannot even yet he said to have terminated. Accordingly, our author promises, 
tliat, should the present hope of the establishment of a regular and permanent 
government ho verified, he may he induced to describe, in a supplemental volume, 
the succession of events from the picsidency of Count Capo D’stria to the accession 
of King Otho the First. Sincerely do M'C hope that Greece may he indeed per¬ 
mitted to rest from the strife and divisions by which she lias so loAg been torn and 
made miserable, and enjoy iieace and prosperity under the auspices of a firm and 
regulated freedom; and when she “ sits as a queen and lyiows no sorrow,” we 
shall very gladly hail the re-appeaiancc of CJolouel Gordon in the field of history, 
t<> tell the story of that happier time. 

Eiirii)iac.s. Vol. I. Trarislated by llev. R. Potter. A.M. Vol. XXXIV. of 

Viilpy's Classical Library. 

^Pe have no space for .a dissertation on the merits and defects of Euripides. We 
think the former have )»oeu disparaged and the latter exaggerated in the criticism 
of the present day. It is obviously inconsistent with the true principles wliich 
should guide a decision in m.-itters of poetical taste, to make a man criminal lor 
failure in that wliich he never attempleil: yet this lias been done in the case of 
Eiiripiiles. He has been condemned for defect of snhiimity and dignity; and this 
judgment has been allowed to rest on a comparison between him and Aeschylus. 
Unt It is obvious tliat he never attempted to lie sublime; bo knew well that was not 
Iiis forte, and h(> pimlenlly made perfection 'n another department of literary en¬ 
terprise the object of his endeavours. He could not, it is said, have written the 

I’lometheii.s,”—granted; neither could Loid llyron have wiitien “ Paradise 
laist ” After all, this sort of conliast proves iiollimg Two great authors can he 
fairly compared only when the spirit ol their lespective compositions is alike. A 
resemblance merely in loim is always illusory. Pope wrote “ jmetry,” and so did 
Ulrs. Ye.irsley, the milkwoman In short, if Euripides is considered on the 
ground of his own iieculiar merits, or he compaietl with otlier poets of his own 
char.icter of mind, one opinion only can he foimcd—that never have tlie passions 
leceived more vivid exjiression tiy dead sjmb.ils, tli.m is givtui them in the works 
of luiripides ; never h.ive hope and fear, and the love tliat laughs at fear, and rage 
and jetilnusy, and envv, that jioisons the air in which h.ipi>iness breathes, and 
teniierness and iiity, ■uni the u-st of tbose swayers of oiir inoriai destiny, been inoi-e 
successfully embraced iban by him to whom Ssalamis gave Imili. One word on tlie 
jiresent publicarioii. M'e regiet tb.it a more effective memoir of the poet was not 
prefixed to the Tiaiislation,— a wink w'liich, in i.ilier respects, deserves our .ipproha- 
tinii ; not, indeed, that we are gieat admiiers of ilie tiaiislatory tibilities of Mr. 
Potter, who is, in general, tame ami snlier enough, hut hecause we know not whom 
to recommend .IS a Mifistitiiic. We have a faint idea of w'hat might have been 
effected hy Shelley, from the s]teciineii.s wliicli he has lelt; hut as it is useless to 
jegretwhiit criimoc he ii p.iiied, we .igaiii expiess our a]>[)ioliaiion of the piesent 
perfoimance. TJie work is Avell got up,” and tastefully .iiiorned with a bust of 
Euripides. 

Official RoporN on Ihc Clioler.a in Dantzic. By Dr. Harnett. 

. In June, 1881, Pc. Harnett was commissioned hy Giwornment to proceed to 
Dantzic in order to investigate and rejiort upon the ejtiiiemic cholera, tlien raging 
in that city; and having acconiplislied the object of his mission lie returned to 
England, and laid before the first Board of Health, then sitting at the College of 
Physicians, the results of his inquiries. The accuracy and public as well as pro- 
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feasiunal usefulness of which were so clearly apparent that the Committee of the 
College, in their letter to the Privy Council, recorriineiided the printing of them for 
the public information, as forming “ a very valuable addition to the then known 
experience of the disease, procured l>y great diligence and painful and unremitted 
observation," The opinions of Dr. Harnett (as we shall more fully show presently) 
went most clearly and positively to prove the true non-contagious nature of thedisease. 
This doctrine was decidedly opposed to that inculcated l»y Sir W. Russell and Sir D. 
Barry, whose reports had jlist then arrived from St.Petersbiirgh. Pope’s adage,“ Party 
is the madness of many for the gain of a few,” was never more clearly exemplified 
than in the contemptuous conduct of those whose party had the strongest iuilueiice 
with the Privy Council: theirs was madness itself personified, and those contagionists 
who have followed their delusive doctrines are now proved to have been few and 
worthless in number. The Privy Council appear to have given the Doctor all the 
credit due to the diligence and zeal with which he performed his services, although 
his views of the communicability of the disease do not appe;r* to have been quite 
so palatable to their Lordships. In tlie introduction to the ivork before us, Dr. 
Uainett says— ‘ 

“ To my labours in the investigation of the epidemic in Dantzic, the Government and the 
public had certainly every claim,—but my protessional reputation, whatever it may be, is my 
own natuial right; for who can jubtifially condemn or approve my conclusions until after he 
has maturely considered and weighed all tlic f.'icts upon winch they are founded > T.eft tnleltj to 
myownresuuices.I was n,iturally induced to solicit, and soon after was graciously granted in 
the beginning of May last, permission from tlie Lords ot the Council to present to the public 
the substance of my oflicinl reports.” 

Of these we are happy to be enabled to speak in high terms of praise and com¬ 
mendation. Of tlie numerous focn/ipports oil Cliolcra, both at home and abroad, 
which we have seen, there are none morecoinpleleor perfect in all their details than 
those contained in the volume beftirc us. Tlie account of the medical topography 
and climate of Dantzic, with a circumstantial rcjiort, of the lirst appearance of 
Cholera there, occupy the first part of the reports. The cliapters on the description 
of the three principal forms of the disease, the pathological reports, and the aiitlior’s 
opinions on the preventive treatment, .dl dc.serve tlie most attentive perusal. It is, 
however, in the twelfth chapter, where Dr. Ilaniett has considered the question of 
contagion more at length, that he has earned for himself a just claim to the title of a 
true and staunch supporter of the doctrines of non-contagion. Tlie arguments wliicli 
he puts forth are clear and lucid, the reasonings dediiced from them are at all times 
just and true; and had Dr. Harnett written nought but this chapter, it would have 
well deserved a place in the lilira 'y of every medical man in the kingdom. Our 
limits will only allow of our making the foliowing extracts:— 

•' It Is necessary to premise that, whenever the word infection is used, that occasional net or 
power resulting from, unci inherent in, certain modilied sl.itcs of the atmosphere, is meant, 
which manifests a specific morbifu- influence uii the animal economy, and especially on that of 
ail who, from constitution and habit, or from antecedent circumstances in Jiving, may be said 
to be similarly predisposed to its influence, without, at the same lime, the disease so produced 
being necessarily propagated from person to person by immediate proximity or contact. Such 
modified states of the atmosphere are accordingly teimed iu/eitious. 

“ By contagion is meant that occasional causation in certain diseased persons; or minutely 
speaking, in their tissues, their secretions and excretions, their breath, and the effiumn arising 
from their persons, and their unaired and unwashed clothes; and consequently in the elose 
air in which they are more immediately confined, which exerts a similar morbitic influence on 
persons coming in immediate contact with them, or within the iiiiliieiitlnl limits of the air, 
BO far rendered morbifie by the ejjluvia arising from their iiersons; and this, be it recollected, 
independently of an infectious state of the atmosphere of tlie place ut large, or any further 
deleterious moditiention of it by any bad stiUe of tbe luc .ity itself. The diseases in such persons 
are accordingly called contagious.'’ 

Much as we have said of the work heforo us, ive cannot conclude this notice 
without recoinmendibg it to the perusal of all wlio are interested on the subject of 
Cholera, as a volume cmistituting as complete a hi.story of the epidemic in one place 
as could well be written. 

A Plan of Universal Education. By William Frend, E.sq. 12mo. London. 

1832. 

This little tract ought to be bound up with Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. If any 
on the perusal should, however, conceive the plan which it recommends to be prac- 
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ticalile, we hate no objection to tbeir attempting to carry it into effect. There is 
nothing essentially in human nature to render suc(x:s8 hopeless; and this being the 
case, it is, no doubt, pomb/r to construct society on those principles, which might 
render its operation easy and elfectual. lint another foundation must belaid, and 
<the existing fabric taken down and Iniilt afresh, on a totally different plan, before 
education, after this fashion, can have the sligluest charx-e. It may do for a new 
world ; and many of its suggestions may be profitably intuidnoed into the improved 
systems that arc already at woik ; Imt church and state nmst be altered before the 
j>lan of universal education, recommended by Mr. Trend, can be regarded in any 
other light than a beautiful fiction of the iinagiuation. 

The Preacher: containing Sermons hy Eminent Living Divines. Vol. IV. 

8vo. London. 1832. 

In a former number we noticed “ The Pulpitthe publication before us is of a 
similar character. The sermons are taken in short-hand from^ the moutli of the 
preacher as they are delivered ; hut, as we uiulerstaiid, arc siilimitted afterwards 
to Jiis inspection, and are piildished with liis knowledge and approbation. Church¬ 
men and Dissenters meet in these pages on one common ground; and we are 
struck ivitli the general agreement among them on all t!ie great points of doctrinal 
Christianity. For our p.irts, we wonder where the difference lietween them lies, 
and we look in vain for the conlirniatioii of the Popish censure upon Protestants— 
that they liave almost as many (hireling .sects as congregations. We see variety, 
but no difference, in the sense of tlie word which implies dissension and opposition 
of views. They arc all Cliristians, maintaining for the most part the same creed ; 
and we should he glad to learn why they cannot officiate in each other's pulpits, 
and live toi;etlier as one fold under one shcplienl ? Surely if nations must have 
e.stab]ished churches, they ought to he lonnded on siicli liberal piiiulples as will 
embrace all sincere Christians. AVc do not perceive that the Lord Bishop of Lon¬ 
don i.s a whit more orthodo.x. or pos.se'ises an atom inoie of talent and niini.srerial 
qualification, than liis dissenting Inetbreij who appe-ar in tlicse pages without any 
high-sounding appendage to their names. If this volume aflbrds, as we imagine it 
does, a fair average of the kind of Christian teacliing disptmscd Iroin our metro¬ 
politan pulpits, then have we ahuiidaiit reason to congratulate all parties on the 
rapid advances which tliey are making i.i the science of true I'eligion. We hope 
the practice will follow ; and especially that charity, the bond of perlectness, will 
he cultivated, to the exclusion, not only of sectarian bitterness, but of unbrotlierly 
feeling. 


1. Fi'cMich, Englisli, .'tnd Latin Vociilnilury, By T, A. Gilrson. 

2. Turnei's Latin Exercises. Editeil hy George Ferguson. 

We hardly know what to say alxmt the use of vocabularies a.s school-books. If 
intended to take a prominent place in elementary instruction, sve are persuaded 
they fail of their object. Tliey may he adv.antageoiisly used, certainly, by those 
who have made some progress in the language, as a means of increasing the coput 
verhorum by association either with other radical elements of the same language, or 
with those of other languages. The work before us is intended to serve a.s a means 
of aequiiiiig the French nomenclature to piirds who previously know something of 
Latin. W'e approve of the piiiiciple of relerring one langiiagi^ to another. It fixes 
both, more or less, in the memory. But let no one who takes up a hook of this 
kind suppose that, in lemning Freneh words, he is learning the French language; 
nothing of the sort,—no more than he who lie.ips loads of rough bricks together 
builds a house. Tlie acquisition and the apjilication of languages depend uiion the 
study of masses of word.s, arranged with regard to a certain end. Had we time 
and opiiortiinity, sve might he inclined to break a lance with Mr. (lihson touching 
the correctness of some of his etymological derivations. We prefer doing what, 
perhap.s, is better for liiin—recomirending his little hook as discovering some 
ingenuity, and as likely to serve, with g()od effect, the puiposes of a book of 
reference. 

No. 2 requires very little notice ; it is well printed and neatly arranged. Those 
who think much Latin is really gained by wading through books of exercises like 
the present, in the usq of which the pupil is little better than a mere Latin 
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machine^aUerin^ the terminations of words, and that Is all ho has to alter, merely 
because he is told t» do so, without any demand upon his memory or reflection—• 
those, wo say, wlio are of that opinion, may employ this book with satisfaction 
One thing is rather singular. The title.page tells us George Fergiison is the 
author, or compiler, of the work. The ftrst words of the preface are—“ These 
Exercises, being at first composed hy tlie ingenious Mr. Turner,” &c. Has Mr. 
Ferguson so materially altered the book that it is no longer Mr. Turner’s ? If so, 
why write “ these exercises ? ” If they are, in spite of Mr. Ferguson’s improve* 
ments, still Mr. Turner’s, why is the “ ingenious ” gentleman toppled down from his 
throne by the usurpation of one of the masters of the Edinburgh Academy ? But 
we have occupied quite time enough with this frivolous question, the only pleasure 
in treating which is, that it reminds us of the celebrated pu/.zle of the Athenian 
school respecting the “ i)Drsonal identity ” of a ship, which, in the lapse of many 
years, had changed nil its timbers in course of repairing. We do not know if 
tlie cases are altogether analogous j we only know one has sugg‘’sted the other in 
our mind. , 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, ami Trade of tlie Ancient Nations 
of Africa. By A. II. L. Hecren. Vol. I. 

We are quite sure that such a recommendation as we can give of this work will 
add little or nothing to the reputation in which the authr)r is so justly held here 
and on the continent. It is true that some of his theories may he impugned, some 
of his statements controverted, hut it is also true that never, until now, has so 
comprehensive a philosophy l>een exerted on the perplexity and intricate details of 
ancient African history. W^e sec everywliere in Jleeren's work the traces of a 
mind which mocks at difficulties in the ardour of its investigations, yet wliich is too 
much under tlie influence of sound and fixed principles to let that ardour hurry it 
into preposterous hypotheses. A rigid jiidgineiit, suhoidinate to the relation 
betxvcen facts in the mind of the .•iiitiior, and a correct metliod presents them in a 
satisfactory point of view to his readers. The present volume investigates the 
politics of the (Carthaginians and Asthiojiiaiis, and is introduced liy an admirable 
essay on the political and commercial department of history in geiier.il. We regret 
that our limits do not allow of our attemiiLmg an analysis of the work for the 
satisfaction of those readers whose taste leads them to studies of this kind. 
however, consult their interests more, when wc cordially recommend them to the 
work itself. 

Lives of Eminent British Military Commamlers. Vol. III. By Rt v. 

G. k. Gleig. 

This volume is highly interesting. It contains the lives of liOrd Clive, Marquis 
(jOrnwalli.s, Sir Ralph Ahercromhy, and .Sir ./ohn Moore, written with much spirit 
and knowledge of tlie suhject. The most interesting are those of ( live and Mooie—• 
the one remarkable for his spirit and decision in chief command—the oilier for 
superior conduct when in a situation suliordinate to the highe.st. The last coiitains 
a most stirring description of the unfortunate march ami retreat in .Spain, wliich 
ended iii the eiigagem.'nt at Comnria. IMr. (Jleig thinks Sir Jolin Moore exceed¬ 
ingly remiss and spiiuless in tlii.s affair, in opposition to the views of Colonel 
Napier in liis History of the Peninsular War.” One word on atiotlier suhject. 
Mr. Gleig .seems very fond of such coMsfriictions as these:—It were contrary to 
the plan of this work did we enter into this mort fully.” We qiie.stioii wliether 
this is idiomatical Knglish. Nor is the style without an occ.isional slovenliness, 
which surprises us in an author who can command so many of the graces of com- 
position. But when wv are tlms driven to veibal rritieisni, the reader may believe 
there is little solid ground for animadversion. 

Life of Peter the Great. By J. Barrow, Esq. Vol. XXXV. of the Family 

Library. 

If an account of the public career and private character of a man who changed 
the destinies and character of a great empire, hy the influence of exertions eina- 
oatiiig from himself, can make an interesting volume, we think there is little to 
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complain of in th<at bcfor-e u«. One thing has altrayw strack ns in the circnmstances 
undei' wliich Peter acted, and tliat is—that he wrought up a mass of men who 
would have remained inert without his exertions. There was nothing in the cir> 
cumstances themselves which gave a reformer those helps by which a solid fabric is 
often founded. Peter ever formed the tools with which he operated on the rough 
elements of political and commercial greatness. Mr. Barrow justly supports the au¬ 
thority of Voltaire, which has been absurdly questioned. Great industry seems 
to have been employed in amassing the materials for this volume. We cannot say 
so much for the arrangement of them. In this there is much confusion. We have 
looked in vain for the time of Peter’s birth. It may be in some note near the 
middle or end of the hook, which we passed hastily over, hut most a.ssiiredly it is 
not in its proper place. Mr. Barrow is not particularly correct in his quotations. 
He goes rather out of his way to give Campbell a rap for filching, fiom Yowiy, the 
line— 

“ Like angels* visits—few and far between.” 

AVe lujist say, amidst all tliis cry of “ stop thief ! ” that the fateiof Blair, to whom 
the line belongs, is very much to be deplored. He certainly is tbe worst treated 
of the three. Notwithstanding this, we cordially recuumeud to our readers this 
interesting volume. 

Lyric Leaves. By Cornelias Webbe. 12ino. 

This book is full of beauty and of promise—we subjoin proofs of our assertion. 

TO THE NIGHT-STAB. 

” FAin Star, that beaiililio'* the swarthy night, 

An tbon, indeed, no more tliaii thou dost seem,— 

A Imlo, a bright spark, shooting thy gle.im 
Through thlckly-g.ithcriiig glooms, intent to light 
Late wanderers on iheir way, whether on stream 
Or shore, less safe, and shoy them their tine plight. 

And where dark danger InrKs from wicked spiite 
And liciidlong ilifl'f—or .irt llioii.as some deem, 

A world tliyself, superioi to this Eiirlh, 

'J'liis selt-iningiiied ai.i., Ih's moulded dust. 

This toy o’ the heavens,—whose v.ainness surely must 
He serums matter for thy wiser mirth f— 

Whate’er tliou art, 1 lowly worship thee. 

As the tair work of Him who I'ude tliee burn eternally.” 

W’bat a rich gem is tlic piece entitled “Fairy Revels;"—how it glitters and 
sparkles !—Take the following description 

” In sooth it is a curious sight to see 
Them wind the verdant glade traced out to be 
Tile stage for d.incc, .uid rout, and revelry 
Sdoii as still Night upon tlie ivaketiil Hours 
I niioscd her silence, and the day-horn lluners 
Shut ml the dawn their gulden censers sweet,— 

111 quaggy dingle, wliore their glancing tcct, 

Soft as the down of s\v.ins, alnui dare tread,— 

While yet tlie stais not half then course have sped, 

Ere Cyntina yet has turned her harvest he.iuis 
Full on the earth, .ind silver-straw’d the slieams. 

The Eaiiy World, roused trom their chiiiky cells 
In grots unUenn’d by Mun, and (iower-hells 
Illooiuing atar from touciiol human hand, 

By general summons to all F.ury Land, v 

lUuster as souii as call’d, like summer swarm 
Of gnats that play wliea Kvenliig fears no storm. 

"This way they oome I—I see the honour'd ground 
Mark’d fur their mastiiie; and hear the litful sound. 

Now near, now distant, of their herald horn 
Along the languid air witli drowsy slowness borne; 

The shallt, the chorus, and the band of shells. 

The lyres by soft winds twang’d, the pealing bells j— 
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Behold the numerous lights dim-twlnWing seen, 

Which point the pathway of the Fairy Queen ; 

The glistening arms, and helms, and nrnionr bright. 

Pour on my pleasid ear, and glance upon my sight. 

“ And first come on a martial-ninrching troop 
Of tuneful-stepping Fays j and now a group, 

In sheeny garments gaily glittering. 

O’er mossy turf come .swimming ring in ring; 

Each heart ns light as the small, frolic feet 
That shake but do not shed the dewy weet, 

Like jewels pending from the daisy’s crown 
ISunk in cool slumber on the freshening down. 

Swift they sweep on, with antic-tripping tread, 
lly prankish Puck thro’ liedgc and thicket led ; 

And where they pass Ihe shaken wild-rose .sheds 
Stur-sparkling dews upon their comely heads. 

'* Comes now a hcouteous h.ind of Fairy maids; 

Aach bears a rushy torch, through murky shades 
Of darkling forest (lit hy no kind ray 
Of star pr moon) meant to direct their way. 

They might have trusteil to their eyes’ young fire.s, 

Which certes burn with iindisgiiised desires, 

] 5 ut from the glow-worm they have ta’eii that light 
Wliich makes a day for them in Darkness’s despight.” 

But for the soul nnd sentiment, the mn.sic and harmony, which proclaim Mr. 
Webhe a true poet of naUire, wo must refer to thu volume, taking our leave of him 
with an extract from his extiui.site “ Invocation to Sleep — 

" And but for llice, coy Sleep, I perhaps hail flowu 
From earth’s low fields to uorlds and belds iinknoivn. 

With lirc-pyed Fancy in her winged car, 

Up-tr.ivelliiig high and highci, uiilil tli.it star 
Nearest and first-discerned Iiad seemed as far 
And dim-diseeinihle iislicaven from earth j 
And so had he.ird the Immortals, in their iiiiith. 

Singing with silvery voices unto lyres 
Strung hy the hymiier Piiiise with golden wires 
Perfei t in harmony. Ami iiexl had seen 
Beings iinktinwii tc man,—of form and mien 
Fairer than fairest' ing whiih here we sec,— 

Of beauty far too lienutifnl to be 

Moulded and made of earth. Had walked with them 

The world-wide road to heaven—road with rich gem. 

And gold and silver powdered, whose hnghtdiist, 

Stirred hy then feet springing to playful joiiat. 

Some nortliern shejiherd, on the hleak-aired licight 
Tending hla wandering flock, sees with affright. 

And dieam i ere day of hell-rained hre a flood. 

Of wasting war-, and waters turned to blood, 

Of Kuin trampling audibly and near. 

With every direful iil which men and nations fear.” 

A Portraiture of Modern Scepticism; ora Cavcdt against Infidelity; in- 
cludinif a brief statement of the hvidences of Revealed Truth, and a 
Defence of the Canon and of Inspiration. Intended as a Present for the 
Young. By John iVlonson, D.D. 

The above comprehensive title describe.s the nature and object of this very season¬ 
able, judicious, and vahiublc work ; but it conveys no adctpiate idea of the variety 
of its content.s, and thb multitude of facts and arf^ument.s which are condensed in 
its pages, and displayed and enforced with a perspicuity and power which c.aniiot 
fail to satisfy and convince all, who sit down to its peiustil with a love of truth in 
their hearts, and a sincere desire to discover it. We think, with Dr. Morison, 
that Christianity should accompany the march of intellect; and that the iutidel 
tendeiuties which have too visibly marked the diirii.sion of mere secular knowledge 
ought to be conntenteted by the zealous and per.severing elforts of tho.se whose 
oiiiue and happiness it is to teach the science which makes wise unto salvation. We 
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also quite agree witl> liim the erer-clianqiiig forms of infidelity require to be 
met as soon as they appeal*, while its unvarying spirit aud character should be per¬ 
petually assailed and exposed. 

The plan which Dr. Morison has pursued in dealing with the great questions at 
issue between the adherents and the rejectors of tlie Christian Revelation, ]ia.s our 
most hearty coiuairrence: we think he is perfectly right in the order which he 
has pursued in laying down the series of evidence, in v»-king his. way from the 
interior to the outworks, by showing the nature of Christianity and its universal 
adaptation to the condition of human nature: before he enli'r.s upon the di.scussion 
of its external proofs, he lias assailed the citadel of the heart, and, till this is gained, 
the Gospel may he embraced as a system, hot rejected as an influence. Its truth 
may he admitted, hut its principles will be powerless. Tlie “ Portrait of Modern 
Scepticism,” which occupies the fiist grand division of tlie work, is drawn with a 
bold and fearless hand, and we know that it is true to nature. Let all who are in¬ 
clined to consider iniidelity as involving only speculations and mere habits of think¬ 
ing, irrespective of any moral operation it may e.\ert in forming the character of 
the individual and the manners of a coininuuity, seriously readier. Morison’s brief 
surveyor the character of that morality which it inculcates and displays, and the 
practical results of the system, as they liave been fearfully developed where it has 
obtained diiythiiig like a paramount influence. Highly as we tliink of this volume 
(and it appears to ns to combine all the requisites of a, clear and manly defence of re- 
s'ealed religion), we should be sorry were it to supersede the perusal of those masterly 
and elahoiate performances which have been brought to bear upon particular objec¬ 
tions or to maintain specific positions. For instance, the “ Horai Paulina*” of Paley, 
Campbell “ On Miracles,” with many others which might he mentioned. As a 
present for tlie young, to whom it is especially adapted, it will, we hope, prove as 
useful as it will be acceptable. The style is animated, the spirit solemn and devout, 
and to per.sons of all ages and of all cla.sses it is calculated to administer instruction 
and delight. 

The History of Scoflaml from tlie Earliest Period to the Present Time. 

By Hohert Chambers, Antlior of the “ Picture of Scotland,” &c. In 

Two Volumes, 1‘dino. 

In our last lumiber we noticed, n itli aiiproliatioii, the Scottish Biographical 
Dictionary.” We felt, during the peru.'al of that work, that it.s highly-talented 
Jiditor, who had in a former publication added “ largely and agreeably to the stock 
of the popular antiquities” ol his native land, must he eminently (pialified to write 
its liisiory in a form and style that would be most accejitable to Ins country and to 
the public at laige, inul especially to tliose whose limited means do not .allow thetn 
to expend any very considcralile sum for tlie mere purpose of intellectual gratifica¬ 
tion. In tile volumes befoie us, Mr. Chambers has produced jii.stsuch a work as 
we might liave c-xpected; it is concise, and yet the stream of n.iriative is extremely 
clear, and it flows on with copious freedom. Tlie occasional elucidation of difficult 
passages in Scottish lustory, the light throivn upon public characters, that time, 
and partiality, ami prejudice liad involved in obscurity, and the liberal principles 
and judiciou.s ob.servations which pervade the volumes, impress upon them a 
character of excellence rarely exliibited in similar niulertakings. We regret that 
tlie style of compo.suioii i.s often careless and slovenly. But the writer is simply 
intent upon his avowed purpose, and forgets not merely those ornaments and illus¬ 
trations which fall naturally in hi.s way, but frequently disfigures Jiis pages with 
blemishes which we Impe to see removed in another edition. Revision is the great 
secret ol good writing; and a people, so literate and well-informed as our northern 
iieighlmurs, have a right to expect in their household liistorian, if not an elegant, 
yet a pure exhibition of tlie language through the medium of which he convej's 
to them the instiiictioii which he is so well able to couiipuiilcate. A standard 
work ought to coinhine in itself not only all the knowledge which its subject 
demands, but the graces of a pure and flowing diction. 

Moi*tal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death; conformable to Divine 

lievelation, as interpreted by the ablest Commentators, and consistent 
witli the Discoveries of Science. By a Protestant Layman. 8vo. 

The great object of the writer of this large volume is to fgove, that there is 
A MiouLE STATE} in wUich the disembodied soul awaits that judgmeut which 
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alone can cons!^ it to eternal happiness or misery, into which it cannot enter until 
rejoined to a iiody, chanijed from its former mortal nature into an immortal one;— 
that tliere is only one time for judgment, which is not yet arrived ;—and that it 
shall be a general one on all human kind;—and that as the earth shall hold the 
bodies of the dead, their souls must, cousequeutly, be now in an imperfect state as 
beings; but, nevertheless, alive and awake,—capable of thought and of mental 
pleasure or woe, and also of communicating with each other.’’ In prosecuting this 
object, the writer assures us that he lias consulted the most able theologians, 
philosophers, and learned men, while be has most impartially brought their various 
opinions and arguments to the test of Scripture, reason, or scietice. His pages 
furnish ample proof of the truth of this statement. His speculations are often 
profound, always ingenious, and if they are sometimes bold and startling, 
they are advanced with evident .sincerity, and an ardent desire to pro¬ 
mote the highest interests of mankind. With him tdiristianity is the only 
true religion, and immortality the great destiny of man, rtliicli he can render 
happy only by embracing the doctrines and obeying the, precepts of Him who has 
announced himself as the resurrection and the life. ^Ve cordially recof. mend the 
work to the careful and devout perusal of all who feel tlie divinity stirring within 
them, and who are too tjiouglitfiil to allow this woi-ld, Avitli its anxious cares and 
fleeting vanities, to engross tiuit time and attention w'liich, ns rational and .ac- 
coniuable beings, they ought to devote to the contemplation of eternity and its 
sublime realities. 

A Memoir of the late Caplain Pdor Heywood, R.N., witli Exfracts from 
his Diaries and Corresjtondenee. J3y Edward Taggart. 8vo. 

Tlie most interesting and valuable portions of tins “ Heinoir ” liave been long 
before the public. The.Miitiny of tlie lionnty,” and other popular record-s re¬ 
lating to this appalling event, aie f.iniiliar to oui' readeis. TlieyaiO here presented 
in a connected form, with the affecting story at lengtli. (.'apt.iiii Heywood long 
lived to prove the enicltyand injustice of the peisccuiion, winch, atari early l»eriod, 
had well nigh blasted all bis prospects aad endangered bis life. He was a meri- 
torions officer, an amiable and virtuon.s man, and the youthful niembeis of his 
profession are here fniiiished witli a les.sou to sliow them tlie value of cliaracter. 
We trust it will not be lust upon them. 

History of the Battle of Agiocourt, and of Ihe Expodilionof Henry the 

Fifth ini 0 France in 141.'j; tc which is added, the Roll of the Men-at- 
arms in the English Army. Bv Sir Harris Nicolas, K.H, Second edi¬ 
tion. 8vo. 

It is observed by the late Uisliop Nicholson, in his Ilistoric.al Library, that 
Henry the Fifth’s “ single victory of ilgiiiconit might have afforded matter for 
more volumes than have been written on his whole reign.” Nor will any who have 
glanced over the contents of the present work (piestioii the tiutli of the remark. A 
concentration of all recorded facts relative to that expedition appeared to the writer 
a desideratum which he has siijqilied at great cost and labour. The story, with all 
the requisite knowledge of facts dei ived from the testimony of contemporary 
writers .and doenmentary aiitboiities, is told in a pleasing nianner ; the interest is 
not merely kept up, hut it increases to the last. This true narrative has all the air of 
a romance, and among the generality of readers it will excite those stirring emotions 
which are usually awakened by chivalrous and noble deeds. The arms of England 
were covered with glory ; but the pretext of th- English monarch for invading 
France was flimsy and contemptible. In a moral view no man ever less deserved vic¬ 
tory. One valuable result which the history of tliis event, as related by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, we think cannot fail to produce, is the removal of every impression 
that the successor England was humiliating to the honour and real glory of France. 
We quite agree with Sir Harris that the bravery, the exalted patriotism, and the 
chivalrous courage of the Freiidt character, instead of being tarnished, acquired 
new “ on that memorable occasion.” 

This second edition may be considered, in fact, almost as a new work. “ The 
author’s narrative,” he tells us, ” has been entirely rewritten, and the utmost 
pains have been taken to render the statements, which include many new and 
liiteresting facts, corifct and impartial.” Indeed, we may with truth assert that the 
labour bestowed ou this edition baS much exceeded that of the previous one ; and 
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aii he has left no available source of information unconsulted, or neglected any 
means by which the work could be rendered what it ought to be, he trusts that this 
account of the Battle of Agincourt may he deemed wortiiy of the great event which 
it is intended to conimeraoratc. We can assiiio tlie public that tliis trust is well 
founded. Every thing that i.« rare is here adlected. The historian and the anti¬ 
quary ,irc furnished with materials in this volume which they could never hope to 
accumulate for themselves. It is a library on the sul icet which it professes to 
treat; and we should he glad to see other great events illustrative of tlie uation&I 
character and history discos'eriug the same laborious researtii, the same talent in 
comliining and harmonizing apparently confused and contradictory statements, and 
pre.sentiug to the same extent, uud gathered into one cabinet, the scattered treasures 
of contemporary writers. 

Memoirs of Ihe Life, Writings, and Character of the late John Mason 
Good, M.D. J3y Ulinthus Gregory, LIj.D. 12mo. 

We eoncur with Dr. Gregory in the liope that tliese “ bfeinoirS ” of his deceased 
friend, hy the delineation ot a cliaiacfer of far from ordinary occurrence, and more 
tlian orditinry value, will .serve to stiinuJate the activity (if some, and to contirin 
tlie liest pruiciph'.s of others. For our.selves, we Jiate seldom perused a mow; in¬ 
structive and delightful piece of biograpliy. It ougliC to lie read witli deep atteii- 
tioii, liy students, not only of the medical, but of every profe.ssion. Tlie knowledge 
it conveys is Vailed, and eiiiln.ices almost the entire range of literary, scientific, 
and tlicologieai Mibjei ts. ^Vell;^\e seldom seen the value, the energy and beauty 
of religious cliai after, so finely illustialed as in these jiages. Dr. Mason Good was 
tiuiy a great and good man. Of his intellectual cliaiactcr, Dr. Gregory thus wiites : 

“ 'J'Ik* Icailnit' fnculty uas lli.il of aciitiisition, wlilih lie possessed In a remark,ilde measarc, 
and wlilcli was constanlly employed from the earliest ape in .iiipmentiiip Ids mental stores. 
United nitli thb, wcie the fa( iilties of retention, of orderly ananeeinent, and of tridlfid and 
diversified i omhliiatioii. It penliis bo riplitly termed ' the poiver of m.ikinp new comljiiiutions 
pleusinp or elevating to the mind, or iisetiil to maiiKiiid,’ lie possessed it in a marked degiec. 
He w.is aluajs tortile in the produiiion of new l.aiiis of thought, new selections and groupings 
of imagery, new expedients lor the extension of hmn.in good. But if genius he restrieteiflo ‘ the 
pimer ol discovery or of creative invention,’ ulietlicr in philosophy or in the .irts, they who 
have most closely examined ])i-. Good’s works will he least loelmod to claim for him that dis- 
tiiiLtiun. Be this, however, as it may, there can he no (jiicsllnii tlmtlii.s iiitellcttu.d powers were 
of a high order ; that, in the main, they weie nicely eiiuipoiscd, nn^ fbat lie lonld exeicisc them 
with an unusual buoytuity and elaslicity. His memory was very extriinrdina’v, doubtless much 
aided by the habits of arraiipenieiit so liriiily cst.iblished, as the reader will recollect, hy sedulous 
piireiitdl inslruelioii. Ills e.irly a(.<|iiired fondness for classical ami eieguiit literature laid his 
youthlul fancy open to the liveliest ini|iressioiis, .uid made him draw 
•* 'I'he iiis]nriiig hiealh of ancient nils, 

-and tread the sacreil walks, 

Where, at each step, imagination burns 

and litis, tindouliledly, again aided his memory, the pictures being reproduced by cooghint 
waimtii of feeling.” 

The third part of the work, whirli i.s devoted to the illustration of Dr. Good's 
religious eliaiacter, we earnestly reconmiend to the careless .ind the sceptical—to 
those who neglect icligion—and especially to tliose who misuiiilcrslaiul its nature, 
and are therefore jirejudiced against it. Questions of gieat practical iniportariee 
are introduced, and so far discus-sed as they throw light upon the principal subject 
of the “ Meinoiis.’’ The extracts from Dr. Good’s letters and Jiis unpublished 
writings, add greatly to the value of the hook, which we are confident must, ere 
long, obtain very extensive circulation. 

The Missionary Annual for 1833, Edited by William Ellis. 

We have long been apprehensive that this speries of literature will be overdone, 
and that the multiplication of Annuals will occasion such a reduction in their 
general sale as to render them tinprodnctive and dangeroins speculations. The 
public, however, does not seem to he of our opinion. All ranks and classe-s have 
each their .appropriate work of this description. We know not why such a flower 
may not bloom in the l^Iissionary garden; and we think that a “ fliissionary 
Annual ’* may furnish the finest subjects for the arts, as well as open a beautiful 
and diversified field for literature. This first volume exhibits tlie most gratifying 
specimens of both. We doubt not it will be “ generally approved^ especially by 
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the friends of religion, as an elegant and appropriate present, attractive in its de¬ 
corations, and permanently valuable in the interesting and important nature of its 
contents.” 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cottacio, Farm, and Villa Architecture. Parts 

V., VI., and VII. 

There is such an intimate connexion lietween the exterior and interior of a 
dwelling, or, in other words, between architecture and furniture, that we are not 
surprised to find that Mr. Loudon has turned his attention to the latter; and, in 
Part V. of his very useful work, gives some excellent designs for cottage furniture 
indifferent styles, so as to suit the style of arcliitectnre <‘mployed in the dwelling 
itself. This is <|iiite a novel leaturo in works of this nature ; and, indeed, we be¬ 
lieve, that, excepting the magnihceiit book of Mr. Hope, there has been scarcely ;iiiy 
work published on furniture in England, excepting those designed almost exclusively 
for the trade. Tlie Designs now before us arc simple as well as elegant; and, as 
with each are given details of the mode of construction, we slioiild think thev 
would be invaltiahlo for newly-estahlished i-olonics. Pans VI. and Vif are filled 
with Designs for Farm-hoiisi's and Karin-bnildiiigs, the ohjectof which, throughout, 
is, “ to economize time ;>nd .space, and to ohrain the greatest possible degree of eom- 
fort with the least labour and at the smallest exjicnse ” In the Model Designs, Mr. L. 
has thrown out some very oiiginal ideis resiieciing the consti nction of farm- 
hnildings ; and of the Miscellaneous Designs, wliicli liavo been siijiplied by numerous 
praeiiciil architects in dill'ecent parts of the country, ueaiU all have been executed 
and found to answer extremely well. 
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Turner’s AniiualTour. loy.il Svo '21. '2^. 

AIhoii's Outlines ut I’atl uloev, Svo. Jl',. Ctd 

Slade’s llecorils ofTr.ivcN in Tnrke), Greece, 
tie. in the Years lS2!t, SU, mid 111, S vula. Svo. 
1/. 11 ( firf. 

Trii^ and .Stories of Irisli PeasinUry, 2d '-.j-' 
lies, li^ils. post Svo. 11, Its (Id. 

Lichts and .Shadows ot Ueriinin Life, 2 vols. 
Svo. 21*. bds 

Hall’'Works, Vol VI. contniniiiR Slemoiis 
by Dr Grei;ory and Mr. Fostv, S.o lt!< lids, 
clotli » 

Dunlap's American Theatre, 2 vols ).2S\. 

The Titiiis.iclluns nt the Iluy.il GeoiogiLul 
Society of (’ornwall, Vol IV. Svo Itis. 

Hcllcitardc. the Aiioiitcd Indi.in Hoy, ii C.i- 
nnd III n Tale ."vols post .svo ;i0. bd- 

An liupiliy into the I’llueiple'of popula¬ 
tion, Svo. lOi. bds. 

Kiiuiknei’s Visit to Germany, ivc. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 21s. 

D'Abranles’ Memoirs, Vol IV .Svo. IL’. 

Letters ot .Sir Wnltei .Scott, po't.Svo.4\. 

Count Petchio’s Objcrvatioiis on Kiigiand, 
post 3vu. 10>, 6rl 

Buccaneer, S vols.post Svo. U. ll.s. fir/. 


Lardnei’s Gyclop.odi.i, Vol. XXX VII. Mack 
intosh's Ilintoiy ot XCnipaiid, \ oj III. Icp. b-t. 

V.ilpy’' Stiiihsne.il c, with Illii'li .dioiis, 
Vol. JI. 12ino. .'is. cloth. 

Ll'ctic/cr Llliott’s S]ilci.(lid Village, 12uio. 
.'ic cloth. 

(.'u-rory’s Memoirs of John Mason (food, 
M.D. Poitr.ut, (is. 

■p. G. Ciuker's My Vill.tge versus " (Jiir Vil¬ 
lage,” S*. 

jilollieiuell’s I’ocins. Svo. fis. 

Invisible (fcntlemaii, .t vols. post ,Svo. ."I v (id. 

Lite ot a S.iilor, .1 vols. post .Svo. Jh.tid. 

bow ids. 

Heath’s Hook ot Beauty for IS.3,3, with 12 
I’orliait', ’.’I.'. 

Otiei h.iiinie. a Story of ll'e rricii'li Maiehci, 
bv the A'litior of '• Deiwoiitw.il..r,” .1 vols. 
post .^n'o. 1/ lls (itf. 

('Ii..niiieis s History of .ScotKind, 2 vols. fen. 

l.-is. 

D’Arblav’s .'.Iciiions of Dr. B.irucy, ." vo's, 
Svo. H Hi r>.'i 

i'.Ieiiio.rs cl Louis XVIII. written by Him¬ 
self, 2 vol.i. ])ost hvo 21;.. 


LITLBARV REFOirr. 


Among tlie more Impoitint works ,nn- 
nouiiced as furtIicomiiii> early in the ensuing 
year, are the several Tie.discs wiitten in con- 
fornr.ty with Ihe u ill of the late Kei 1 of Bi iili>e- 
wnter, by Dr. Ghalmeis, Dr. Kidd, the Bcv. 
William Wheweil, .sir Ctjpries Bell. Dr, Koyct, 
the Kev. William Biicklani! the Key. Willi.ini 
Kilhy, and Dr. Proiit. Thev will be publisbe.l 
separately } and the lirst, by Dr. Chalmers, will 
be “ On the Ad.iptntion ul F.xtern.il Nature to 
the Monti and Intellectual Condition ot Man." 

The Works of John Skeltnn, Poet Laurent 
to Henry the Eighth, now hint collected, and 
containing many long Poems never lietoie 

S tinted, with ample Notes and lilnatratiuiis, 
ly the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

We hear with pleasure that Mr. Sntheby in- 
tencU to illustrato the new edition of his 


Translation of the Iliad, and forthcoming 
Tniii'i'itnin of the OdV'sey, M ith no tea er than 
tevi'iu, -live ot Fill (iiiuii'' .uliniiable desii(ns. 

M. Wilhelm Ivlauer Kldtowskl is now in 
Pans, It is saul, oeeupied in collecling mate¬ 
rials lor an Icelandiu and ilnnic Mnmnil. 

“ A Dieesf ot thttEvidenee belore the Secret 
Gomiiiittee of the Rnnse of Commons, on the 
Bank ot Kneland Charter, with Indexes." 

" Kusiiys on Vegetable Physiology, prat tically 
applied, illustrated by numerous Engrav¬ 
ings.’’ By J.iines Mam, A.I, S. 

Air. Upliiim unnoniiceH lor early pnbliration 
the " Translations of the Singhalese Histories 
and Tracts placed in his hands liy .‘<ir Alex. 
Jiiiinsione, torining a curious Collection of 
Original Documents Illustrative of the History 
and Beligion of the Siughalese.” 
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FINE ARTS. —Exhibitions. 

The coming round of Christmas reminds us that it is some time since we noticed 
the Kxliihitions ; and as tl>c dull, yet merry, month is liere, and about to usher in 
the iiew-lii)ni eigliteeu hundred ajid thirty lliree, ur readers, younp and old, will 
donhtlevs desiie to l»now wliat may he seen, when to kec]> lioliday is a sort of 
duty, pleasant at least, if not profitalde. If Januai;. be, as it tisually is, “ frosty 
Imt kindlv,” the o'chiliitioiis will repay the time that may be expended, and a walk 
nr ride to an v or all of them may prov‘ ■ a double soui re of enjoyment. The Keireut’s 
Park null be tiu* first and t,'re.itest objec'; of attraction ; with its Colosseum, and its 
Diorama, and its (hardens of Zoology, that even now look hlooiniiip; and heaiitiful 
as it the eai !y •“imirner iveie at h.ind The Colo.s.senin, allhous;h it has undergouo 
no material c liaiif'e since we last p.iid it a visit, has been improved by time , more 
especially in those delirious walks wlieretlie exotics of abiindred lands are brought 
together to gialify both curiosity and science. Tlie American .doe is now in 
flower—a sight tluit one can laiclysee m Isugland, and uliich *i^‘ iuself will be a 
'ollirient 1 ecompense to those'alio enter the Colosseum. The grottos and the 
c-ott.'iges aie ()f liigli interest ; of tlie former it is impossible to convey an adeipiate 
idea, airanged, as they liavi' been, U'lih s<» much skill iKid effect. The exhibi¬ 
tion, however, (oiitains .iiiotliei attr.ictioii, and one to ns of no ordinary 
iinpoi-t.iiice Tlie giacei'iil ,saloii,i , filled witfi M'orks of art—many of them of a 
very higli order, both luodcru and antique. Of the I’anoranui of London it is 
luineeess' •• to speak. It the mivur ha.s not been seen by the Avliole populiiliou of 
//cc mi/ London, it onglit to h.ixe been. 

From the Colosseum, a few paces bring ns to tlie Diorama, now an. establisheil 
favourite in our metropolis. Tiie two views at jire.sout exhibiting are Paris-by M. 
D.iguerre, and the Canipo Santo hy M. Bouton. They are both line as works of art, 
:md pioduce an extraordinary effect on the imagination. 'J'he spectatox' need tax 
his faney luit very little to believe that lu* is in the actual Campo Santo w’ith its sar- 
eopliagi—“ its storied urn and aiiini.ited bust.” The view is very jiidh^nsly 
i.ikeii by inooiihglil. The eityof Paii.sis taken from Montmartre, and tl^Hnore 
jiroiinneiit (eatiiies of ‘‘I.a Belle VilJe” are brought together with considerable 
ju'lqmeiii. 

'fi'c Fg\'pliau Hall still contains the far-famed Clarence Vas'‘, with its miniature 
iiioilels. Tiio splendid work may lie likened only to one o^he magnificent creations 
of the *• Aiahian Night.s.” IJuder the same roof is a eollcetioii of Ktrusean vases, 
and other relics of the olden time. Tliose who may be led eitlier by curiosity or ii 
better motive to inspect tlieiu will find enough to iecompense them lor the occupa¬ 
tion of .III hour. 

Biiifiinrs Paiiorama of ytirllng is perhaps, on the whole, liis happiest, and will 
lie oiu' ol his most sueecjsfiil woiks. It is a beautiful and liigbly interesting pic¬ 
ture of the iiort'ieru city, and is, to our mind, more valuable bec.iiise it is so much 
more our o.vii than either of the rich ami gorgeous cities of the Kast that liavo 
of J.ite year.s supjilied subjects for the pencil of tJie .irtisc. Panoramas bring back 
to ns the days ol our you'll, when nothing in art appeared half so delightful and 
eiieluinimg. Oiir younger friends should see tlie.se, if they see anything in London, 
dining tlie mouth tliat is now with ns. 

A Buddha Temjde—a real Buddha Temjde—from the island of Ceylon, is o.x- 
hibiring at E.xeter Hall—tlie first, we believe, that lias ever been seen in England. 
It was built for a family of high rank, ami is arranged precisely after tlie fashion 
in which tlie Cingalese use it for jmblic worship. A vast variety of their deities 
are shown with it. The model of a copper-mine is also placed in Exeter Hall. It 
is„pcrliaiis, the most eiirions, and not the least interesting, of all the exliibitions. 
'J’lu* subject i.s one of which we have read much, but no description can convey even 
a remote idea of its extraordinary character. 

The winter exhibition of the IJritish Artists in Suffolk-strect closes the list. It 
is not a very unmerons one, and a day will suffice to imspect them all. It will be a 
day well spent at any season, but especially now when the season brings holidays. 


A finely-executed bust, by Belmes, of the Earl of Eldon, has been presented to the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, by the venerable Lord Stowell; it is 
placed in the hall of that Society. 

Ja/t. —VOL. XXXVII. NO. CXLV. I 
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THE DRAMA. 

The Drama will occupy hut little of our attention. The 2fith of December, as 
usual, f'ive.s hirtli to a vast variety of novelties, but the previous portion of tho 
jrionth is hut a* a note of preparation. Mmiajfers .and actors seem to rest upon 
their oars, tvaitiiif? for a fairer uiml and a more favourable tide to bear them 
on ward on lliei r voyatfe. The Pantomimes are f^enerally profi table, and are therefore 
anticipated with much delij'ht by all connectfsl with the theatres. They have not, 
however, been altoi^eiher idle. Don Tniel)a has produced a comedy, and a clever 
comeily it is, notwitlistaiidin^it has not"' taken,” and the critics have almost to a 
man voted the writer out of their hook.s. It has, uiulmihtedly, its faults; the 
Author has sometimes sinned a'^ainst f^ood taste, and has borrowed laii^ely Irom his 
siiecessful piedecessors. lint he is witty and jiointed, and has a keen eye upon the 
prevailinji follies of life, llis (dot was a mistake. He tlioufjht to make one 
out of lialf-a-dozeii, and the auditor is perpetually asking Inmseif svhat this ami 
■wliat that has to'.do wiih the (, 0 -aiid business of the jiiece. TIumi are not days, 
moreover, wlieu inliif’iies aie all-attrai live,—and iifioti such, and ..i cli alone, 
lianj^s the riiniu object of •• The IMen of I’lcasiiie.” At Drnry-I.ine, also, tliere lias 
been asliort-lived levival. Mrs. Centliv re’s cinnedy of a “ Mold Stroke fora "Wiic” 
lias been proihici'd with ;i stioiis; c.ist of characters. Faneii anil Dowton (old, 
excellent Dowlon) had the [tarts of Peniwinkle and Ohadiali Prim. Tlie jiriiiiinjc. 
liook, liowever, has lieen too liphtly iiseil witli this i)fTs[)rinff of an tifte essentially 
different from imr own. in all that regards the jtroprieties—we may .say, the decencies 
— of ordiii.iry liie. The wit and Imnioiir of iMis. f'entlivn* do not make amend.s 
for the still ».\istinf> )).iss;iges tliat niisiiccesvfully aim at liotli, and .at a sacrifice of 
decorum too large to he clieeifolly yielded by a modern Kiiglisli audience. 

Tlie chief attraction at (lovent (iardeu has been a siilendid billet from the 
opera of Miisaniello,” with the oiiL>inal iiistriiineiital and clioral music of Auher. 

.4t the Minor Theatres some (iraiseworthy exertions have been made to produce 
picce.s of a higher grade than ordinary. We shall render them better justice nc.xt 
inuntiak 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

f 

nov'Ai. r. r.ocnAvmt'AT, socif.ty. 

A coinmnnication was icad fn m Mr, A. Miller, Mirgeon, of his Jlajesty’s ship 
j^tna, respecting the discm ery of the (lompoonce river, on the west coast of .Africa ; 
tiiid it contained some additional information to that furnished by Captain Itelcher, 
and read at the Society in the coiiise of the last season. It appears that the 
Jiavcii, tender to the Altna, jieiietrated as far nji tho liver as the depth of the 
ivater would (lermit, and not less than a hundred mile.s. It was found to he above 
n mile in hrcailth, very deep, and very serpentine in itsroiir.se. The natives fled 
with astonishment, and appear never to have liad any intercourse with strangers. 
The pajier was accomjianied hy some account of the llijooga Iiidian.s on the island 
of Kaiiyahac, obtained diuiiig the visit of the A'ltiia to their island.s, Oiir reader.s 
will, perhaps, rein niher that an attempt was made to .settle these islands some 
years ago by a eon'p.my formed for that purpose. Tlie jealousy occasioned among 
the chiefs by the lute Captain Heaver, who was for some time on the island of 
Haliima, had not, it ap)ieurs, been forgotten ; and some unequivocal signs of dis¬ 
approbation were given to the ofiiceis of the Astna by one wlio understood a little 
Kiiglish. The ilcsire of Captain Helcher to obtain bullocks for the use of his crew 
was peremptoiily lel'u.sed, in consequence of a determination on the part of these 
people to take nothing but arms and gunpowder in exchange. The islands are de¬ 
scribed as being exceeihiigly fertile, and the natives a strong, athletic race of people. 
They have as yet had little or no intMcourse with stiimgeis. In the course of the 
evening it was annouiu ed by the chairmau, that a branch Geograjihical Society had 
been established at Horubay. 

IIOYAI. SOCIETY OF I-ITEMATUHE. 

A prayer, in tlie handwriting, and supposed to be of the composition, of Charles 
I., discovered in tlie State Paper Office, by Mr. Lemos, with H>in« remarks by the 
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Pgv. ]\fr. Clissrtld, was read at a late inoptiii}'. As tliis document bears date IfiHl, 
many years jnevioiis to tlie eonniieiu'cment of tlie civil wais—as it rnntiifei.ta a. 
deep inijjression ot j>iety. and aiipears to liave been in daily use by tlie kiiii^—it 
maybe refrarded as jirovini'that the iiiibii|i]iy monarch’s devotional feelings were 
not the roii^i‘(fufnee of lii.s a(i\ersity. Its style is not generallycharacterihed by that 
■studied antithesis, or by the otlier pecnharities i* which the lu/mn Jiamhke^ .so long 
attributed to (diaries, abounds. A part of a second paper was likewise read, con¬ 
taining extracts from a MS. relating to the esiaja of Ring ('harh‘s 11. alter the 
battle of M^’orcester. whicli has lately found its wav into the British I\Insenm. It 
is the narrative of (loloiiel (Jiinter of IJackton, Sussex, who was ihe jierson tliat 
proc.nred a vessel to tiansport the royal fngitite toihecoast of France, and attended 
him across the country from AViltshire to Shorehani, where he embarked. The 
acroiiiit purports to have been wiitten, fiom tlie colonel's dicr.ition, by his son; 
and authentically illustrates, by a great, number of cnrioiis and rninnte ihcails, tho 
only jiortion of the romantic events to whicli it relates in tvhich anything was left 
to be desired by the hi.storieal iinpiirer. 


UOVAI, .SOCJLTV. 




Ifis Roy.al Highness the Duke of .‘^nssex was le-elected to the President'.s eh.'iir. 
He jiassed some rein,irks n|)on the immv arrangcniems ridativ'e to the reception or 
rejection of papers,. In fntiiie the Society will follow' the example of tlie .Vi'ademy 
(it .Sciences at I’aris. adniutiiu> ini paper into its trtiiisacuons winch li;is not been 
pn'vionslv coiisideied doserv mg o( ,t jd.ice hv at least two nu'inheisof the council, 
h’st any niiwoithy thing should he l■!lg■r.lfted on the stock i.( th.it knowledge con- 
trilmted by such men .is Newton, H.illev, and in later davs. Young. \l'ollaston. end 
Davy, fn notic.ing the support .given liy the governments of other countries to 
men of science and learning, ilie jircsidcnt l.inicnted the ah.seiice of such cncoiirage- 
mi'nt at home. However aiixion.sly he looked to tlie jierind when similar .snp|)ort 
would he provided by onr own goveriinieni, it was wit.li satisfactioti lie viewed the 
labours of individnals eminent in literature, tlie arts, and sciences. He considered 
the institution of the 111 ilish Association for the promotion of Science as coiisti- 
tiitiiig a proud epoch in the .scieiitifn ligstory ot the country. jV just enhigv wa.s 
paid to tliemcmoiy of Cuvier, wliose gnut woi k on (i,.lics contains ih’scrl^tioiis of 
fJ.flOO species, 4,((0lfof winch arc not to lie found in any ot her wiiicr. 'I'ln-feeling 
ol '■ liopti upon hope” maiiifesleil by tlie Royal Duke, vclieii he came to s[icak of onr 
iiitrejiid countryman, (laptani Ross, was very toiicliiiig;—that hr.ivc s'lilor had 
nndei taken the .solution ol the gre.it iiantic.il jnolilcm, a inith-west jiassage.—.an 
altcnijit which h.iflled the most dating ainl skilful navigators of ihe leigii of 
Kli/.aheth ; his fate lor iliree vcais had remained nnkiiown; and it was with me¬ 
lancholy pleasnie that His Royal Highness had become the (hainnan of a committee 
appointed to manage a siibsciijitioii to he enijdoyed in ascertaining it. 


llOVAI. ACADIIjUV. 

’ On the lOtli of Deceniher, being the sixtv-foni tli aniiiv'ei sary of the found.atlon of 
the Royal .'\cademy of Arts, a (ienera! .'\sseinhly of ihe Academicians w,is lield 
at their apnrtmcnts in Somoivset House, wJien the lollowing clistnfiution of jiie- 
minms took jiiace, viTt..— 

'I'o i\Ir. \rilliam Rdvv'ard Fiost, for the best co]iy made In ihe Painting School, 
the silver medal, and ihe Lectures of the Piofessors Jlariv, Opie, and Fn.seli, Inind- 
somcly hound and iiiscriheil.—'J’o Mr. Nath.iuiel Il.iitiiell, fiir the ue.xt best cojiy 
made in the I’ainting Scliool, the silver medal.—To Mr. Eiiward Petre Novello, for 
the best drawing from the life, the silver medal.—To .Mr. David lirinidon, for the 
best drawing ot the ]iriiicipal fioiitof the Dank, the silver ined.il.—To Mr. John 
Calcott Horsley, for the best drawing from tlie antique, the silver medal.—To Mr. 
W’illiam Crellin Pickersgill, for the best model from the antiipie, the siRer medal. 

The General Assembly aflerward.s proceeded to apjioint .offieers for the ensuing 
year, wlion Sir Martin Archer Shee was iinimoiisly re-elected President. 

Oil Council. —K. Landseer, R. Cook, W. Daniell, and T. Stotliard, Ksqrs. 

Neu' Counnl. —11. P. Driggs, IL Wes tall, R. R. Reiiiaglo, Esqvs., and .Sir W. 
Beechey. 

Vtsilors in the Life Academy. —Old last—W. Kttv, 11. Howard, D. Landseer, and 
T. Phillips. New Li.st—W. Mulready, C. R. Jicslie, 11. P. Biigg.s, E. H. Baily, 
and (1. Ros'i, Esqrs. 

Visitors III tlie Paintiny School. —Old Li.st—W. Etty, W. Hilton, E. Land.seer, 
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and R. (Jonk, Esqrs. New List—II. P. Briggs, C. R. Leslie, D. Wilkie, and W. 
Collins, Ksqrs. 

Auditor* lii'-flected. —W. flliilready, J. M. W. Turner, and R. Westmacott, E.sqr.s. 

The President remarked, that in the school of painting the exertions of the stu¬ 
dents were most praiseworthy, and their merits conspicuous. In the school of the 
living model, the pupils were few, hut their efforts were of high character. In 
modelling from the life, and in the school of architecture, there was a rather extra¬ 
ordinary ht-ssitiide; Imt in the school of the antique both the modelling and the 
drawing departments were cultivated with successful energy. In conclusion, he 
observed, that in the Royal Academy all the means of study were afforded, nor 
were example and precept spared. The principles of every branch of the Fine Arts 
were developed by zealous and eminent professors ; and not only were the produc¬ 
tions of living genius sulimiited to tlie inspection of the students, but the choicest 
works of the ancient masters were also offered lor their guidance and imjiroveinent. 
Their e.xertioiis, then, should be commensurate tvith tlie etijovnient of such great 
advantages,—advantage.s which weie not surpassed in any exisL'iig school of art. 
The members of tliUiAcademy felt, it might almost be said, a jialcrnitl ^ ilicitiide for 
the improvement of the .students, since they eontempl.tted in them their iia 're siic- 
ces.sor.t. Tliey hoped, therefore, their exertions would be imremitting to qu.'dily 
themselves for that distinction, atid tluit their profcssion.il career would do credit 
and honour to the arts and to their country. 


nOYAI. ASrvTIC .SOCIKTV. 


At a late meeting the paper read w;is an explanation of the Hindu formula* for 
the quadrature of tlio ciicle, liy C. M. Whisli, Esq., of the Madras civil service. 
Mr. Whisli ill St extracts several rules from vaiious woiks, exhihitiiig the proportion 
of the diameter to the circumference of tlie circle, with a degree of accuracy which 
must cause Kuropcaiis to admire tlie means by wliii-Ii Iliudii matliematiciaiis have 
been able to extend tlie projioi tion to so great a leiigtli. In one of these works, 


entitled the “ Tantra Saugralia,” 


comjiosed in Blalaliar in A.D. l<iOH, it is stated, 


that if tlie di.ameler of a circle be 1, the circumference will be 11,11 lu.'>26‘5.’lf)21, &c., 
Avhicb ii an exceilciit approximation, being correct to the niiitii place of the decimals. 
He tlieii goes on to show, that a system of fluxions, ])cciiliar to the authors from 
whom he <|uotcs among Hindus, li.is been followed by them in establishing their 


quadratures of the circle ; and that by tlie same metbod the sines, cosines, iVc. are 
found witli tlie greatest accurai'v. Several different inliiiite series, extiacted fiom 
various Llrahmiiiical works, are given in illiistratioii; and aft^r some notes on the 
dates of these winks, Mr. Wlii.sh concludes by siilimitting a proof of the djtli 
proposition of lilin-lid, extracted fre.n the “■ Yuktibhasha,” a commeiitary^on the 
“ Taiitra Saugralia,’’ above mentioned. 


/ (iijLouic'Ai. sociuty. 

At tlie last monthly meeting ol the society, it appe.arnd there was,a balance in 
its favour amoimtiiig to Gl?/. and that njiwaiils of 4,000 poisons visited the gardens 
during thatmontli. The lludson Bay Clompany piescnted a fisher weazel, and a 
young Arctic Ids ; the latter v. us found by a sliiji’s crew, floating on a jiiece of ice 
in the Arctic Sea, about one liiindrcd piiles from the land. It was intimated that 
the Society would shortly adopt the system of other scientific institutions of the 
metrojiolis, ami have regular meetings, at which pajiers connected with the pursuits 
of the Siiciety would hi* read. It has liceu determined also, that Dr. Grant should 
deliver a course of lectures on the structure of anirn.ils. At a recent meeting of 
the committee of correspondence, a specimen was exhibited of a claw obtained 
from tlie ti]) of the tail of a young Jlarhary lion, recently pi'eseiited to the Society. 
Homer observes (errimeoiisly, however), that the 1. .ii, when angry, lashes his sides 
with his tail; a remark repeated by many of the ancient poets, Greek and Homan. 
Lueau ninl Pliny indicate their belief that by this means the animal increases 
his rage. None of thes^ writers advert to any peculiarity in the tail of the lion, to 
which so extraordinary a function was attributed ; tlie existence of thi.s peculiarity 
was discoveix'd by Didymiis Alcxaiidriiius, one of the early commentators on the 
Iliad. For centuries tlie discovery was consigned to oblivion, until within twenty 
years hack the subject was revived by Blumeuliach, who verified the accuracy a.s to 
the fact, though not admitting the induction of Didymns Alexaiidrinus. The 
subject again slumbered until 182!), when Desliayes announced that he had found 
the prickle on both a lion and lioness which died in the National Menagerie of 
France. 
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MEDICO-nOTAXICAL SOCIETV. 

At the last meeting a new antiHote in cases of hydrophobia w<as announced iiifou 
the authority of Sir Anthony Carlisle. It is the juice of a South Americjin plant, 
belonging to the genus Caclun, a family of plants harinle.ss in their character, and 
to which belong the common tig and the melon-thistle, often used as food fttr cattle 
when grass is sc.arce. Sir Anthmiy had received si . -lal bottlesful of the liquid, with 
assurances of its efficacy. He states that it is administeretl to the nutortnnatc 
patient by pouring it down his throat, as he stanils perpendicularly htuied to the 
chiu ill the earth: this part of the process, however, is not indispensahly necessary 
to a cure. Sir Anthony expressed lii.'> readiness to attend with any of the niembers 
of the Society who belonged to the inedieril profession, shouldaca.se of hydrophobia 
occur in their practice, in order to a.sccriaiu the properties of the liquid. 


VA PIETIES. 

Tlie Appendix to the Keport on the Hank of England Cliartor contains .soveral 
returns worth noticing. The valneof the Hank premisesi.t estimated at 1 
sterling, and the net profit of the Hank last year was subject, how¬ 

ever, to the deduction hir intcre.'t on the capital stock Tlic aimnal expense of 
nianaging the iSiational Debt ajijicais to be about 170,0(10/. Tlie branch hanks 
cost the parent estahlislinieiit nearly 05,000'. a \car. The amount of bills under 
discount is from tliree to four millions per month, and ||ie annual lo.ss from that 
business is about 01,000/, The foreign In.ms contracted duiiiig the, last ten years 
exceed lifty-seveii miliums, upon one-half ol wlneli no return whatever has been 
made for principal or interest. The nuuiber ol licenses ta.keii out by the country 
hankers last year was (100: in Dill the number ivas !)50; and since then the 
decrease has been gradual. It also niipcars that 'J«j 7 commissions of liankrupt 
have been issued against country hankers duiiiig the last twenty yxir.s, hut the 
amuuut of dividends paid under them is iii^t stated. 

Criminal Junsjiruilrncr .—Aktrioiis .statements have been laid before the Legis¬ 
lature, in order to show the vast exteru of crime committed in and about Loudon, 
upon public and private property, in the course of one year. The offences are spe¬ 
cified under six different lieads, as follows, viz.;— M. 

1. IVtty thefts committed by servants, apprentices, sweeps, &c., con¬ 
sisting of articles of s:nall value. 510,000 

Small articles of plate, glass, jewellery, iSrc., stolen by servants .. . 200,00tl 

‘2. Thefts on the River Thames, and (|nays lliereiinto adjacent. 500,000 

3. Tlielts and frauds connected witli the iMetropolitan Dock-yards .... 300,000 

4. Dcqnedations committed by burglars, highway robbers, <fcc., coui- 
jiuted as follow.s, viz. :— 

Plate, jewellery, watches, /tc.f'l 00,000 

Highway robbery of money, notes, Ac. 7oi0((0 

Private stealing and pocket-jdc.king. 25.000 

Stealing cattle, horses, siieeji, eorn, and jirovender. 20,000 

- 220,000 

5. Frauds by coining lia.se money after the similitude of the current coin 

of the realm. 200,000 

(). Frauds hy counterfeit, public securities, bonds, Ac, and iitteuiig 
forged notes niid bills of exchange . 170,000 


Making a total of .... .f2,100,000 

At the first view the magnitude of tlie aliove sum ajqieais astonisliiiig; hut 
althougl) put in loiind nnmlier.s, it is considered, by tliosi^ who have tlie best 
opportunity of judging, to he under rather than iner-nited. It should be borne in 
mind that there are upwards of eighty niillnms of property laden and unladen on 
the river Thames in the course of the year, 

Eeltpsei in 1833.—In the present year there will be five eclipses of the two groat 
luminaries, of which one of the sun and three of the moon will he vi.sible. The 
following are the periods at whicli it is calculated the eclipses will take place in this 
latitude:—.January 6. The moon will he eclipsed, partly visible here: beginning 
of the eclipse, thirty-one minutes past six in the muruing; end, iifty-'two minutes 
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past piglit.—Jaimnry 20. The sun will be eelipseil, invisible liere, at fortv-one 
iriiiiiites past nine m the rvenint'.—July 1. Tbu muon will be eclipsed, visible 
lu*re: biyiiinin;^ oJ‘ the cebpse, lilty minutes past ten in the evenin(f; end, six 
minutes jmst two in ilie inornini' of July 2.—July I?- The sun will be eclipsed, 
visible here: bej'innini; of the eclipse, fifty-six minutes past four in the uiorniiiff; 
cnil, lliii ty-onc minutes past six.—December 2(5. The moon will be totally eclipsed, 
visilile here: bcf'iiiuin^ of the echiise, thirty-one minutes past seven in the 
eveniiiff; bc”inninif of total darkness, ihirtv minutes past ei}>ht; middle of eclipse, 
Iwentv minutes past nine;.end of total darkness, nine minutes past ten; end of 
the echjise, ei;;ht minutes p;ast eleven in the eveiniif'. 

The followiiif; is a (Tcncral Dill of the (;hristeuiu'>s and Burials within the City 
of lioudou and Ihll.'. of Moitality, from Dec. 14, D5JI, to Dec. 11, Di;i2;— 
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IiicriMsc II’ tile buriiiis, reported this ye.ir, 


T/ie Aiialdiiitf lii/f —The woikiiifr of the Anatomy Vet is excitirur no little dis¬ 
sension aiiioiif' the )iiol'cssors of sniftciy. 'J'he hij^h |)ricc of “ subjects,” ;md tin; 
limine preference whicli is s.iid to he niauifesied iti su|)pl\ini^ the schools, foim the 
subjects of riiiftry eomplatnts^ and seveial meetiiios have been held for liie put jioso 
of devisiiio' measures to lemedy the evil. 'I'liesday, a meetimr of surj;eon.s tind 
anatomists, to t onsider what I'oiii.se ouifl t to be |)uisiied, a as beid at the I'l'ei'inasoiis’ 
Tavern, when, alter a i^ootl de.d of tliscnssion, it was reoilved, on the motion td" 
]\lr. Hlayo, of Kiiij;’s ('olleffO, to try the elfeet of ,i circular to the authorities of the 
various parishes, expressiiiif “ a hojie tliat, as eaily as cireumstances will admit, 
measuves will be adopted lor an ei[ual dislnbuiioii of subjeits.” Tin* meetinjr then 
adjourned for a mouth. It is slated, by a eoriesjxmdeiit of one ot the nuslieal 
publieations, as a fact whieb be ' iiows to be time, “ that Jers to /xn is/i e///cc;’v, 
shell, and other expense.', ainoiiiit to nearly live pounds for eaih suhjeei; and it is 
with dillieiilty they eaii he procured fiom some of the pari.slies, even .it that juice.” 
It is added, that ” the ililUciibies of the jn-ivate sehools .ne such, and the jirice de¬ 
manded iiv jiarochial offieeis's, m many iiistaiices, so hif;h, that iii one or two of 
the sehools not a siui>le liody has been dissected duriuij tbe juesent season, whilst ni 
otheis. which proves the advautiifres of ecclesiastical iiiihivnce and favour, theie has 
heeii such a houutilul sujiiiiv, that there have heeu hiirials williout dissection ” It 
is projiosed, if the attemjit to equalize the snjiply be siiecessfiil, to establish a cala- 
lofTue ol equal juices—a .'ort of “‘price cun eat’’ of corj>»es—amoiit' the different 
teacheis of anatomv. 

ylntc/li/uvian Jlr.nunii. —Tn the middle of last month, two fishermen, being *‘m- 
ployed on the hanks of the Jujijie, near the vilbute of Absen, in \^'eslphalIa, at a 
moment when the water was iinjirecedeniedly low, discovered a lieaji of hones 
lying in tlie lied of t!ie iiver, and convejed them ashore. It was a superb and 
perlect sjievnnen ol a mammoth’s head, in excel -lit preservation, and of an nnnsnal 
size. For instance, the four grinders are from six to nine inches in diameter, and 
the two tusks, one of ivhicli was fouiul adliering to tlie chin lione, aie between tliree 
and four feet 111 length. The lishermeri jiarted with their prize lor a mere song, 
and it was coiive.ved to Ilalteni, wheii*, wc niiderslanJ, after it had been examined 
by two of the I’lofesso’s from Bonn, it was sold to them for the use of the Zoolo¬ 
gical JMnsenm in that L’niveisity. A further seaich has been made in the Lippe, 
but without success. 

A curious description of fish, resembling a mussel, was lately discovered by a 
gentleman at Brighton, in the centre of u clialk stone. It is not known in iinglaiid, 
but in Italy it^s called tlie stone-eater. It works its way into the chalk-stone by 
a kind of saw ut its head, and is defeuded from all its eaeioiea by prickly scales, lu 
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Italy it is prized as a jyrpat delirapy, tin* taste resemhlinp an oyster, but tlie flavour 
vastly superior. In Smith’s Tour mention is nunle of tJie Mylilns Lilliopha^ns, or 
stime-eating ^lytilns Tlie eolumiis ol the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, at Pnzzuoli, 
are perfoiated hy this s))ecies. 

Hast hirfia Home. —At a Quarterly General foiivt of Proprietors of East India 
Stork, on the motion of tlie Chairmun, a dividui. of CtK per rent for the half year, 
eommencing on the 5th July last, and eudiiig on flic fith of Juiuiary next, was 
declared. 

A deputation from tlie vestry of the paiish of St. IMarylehone has had an inter¬ 
view tvifli Lord Mrlliounie at the Home-ofKre, resiirrtiiig tint heavy e.\pense of the 
New Polire. It ajipeared that the rost of tlie old u.iicli w.is niider 10 OOflA per 
annum ; the sum assessed and paid to tin* roininisMoners of the nrw pnhre upwards 
of 21,000/, a dilKerrnre of 11,000/. Tlie cost of the artnal loirokriit ni in this 
parish is lH.ilHO/., therehy showing that the ji.irishioner.s are taxi'd and rontrihiito 
tlic enoiinons animal sum of 10,012/ towards the exjirnse of the lirad estahiish- 
ment, or to make up ilelirieririts of other paiishrs. It was r>so urged that the 
amount annually assessed hy the vrsiry tor the new polire rate exceeds the 
amount aiinnally rrroverril hy them njiw.nds of 2000/., lliis siimlieiiignnrollect- 
alile in eonsriiurnre of the poverty ol liie hoiiselioldeis.’ TJiiidly, the dejnitation 
claimed an allowauee of .'i77o/. which sum h.id hern jiaid liy tin* preceding vestry 
above what had hern recovered fro n the [laiisliioneis. 

A few days.siare a peculiarly loifg hat row, e.illed Ilevis’s grave,” was opened 
in Arundel Park, in the presence ot .loliii (Jage, J'.mj. P li.S. and Fredei iek Mar- 
den, Esij. l''.S..\ , ;uni other gentlemen of aiuninariaii researeli, when irnieh disa|>- 
pointmeiil was exjierieneed, .is the harmw had evidently hei'ii pieviously opened, as 
appeared to he the e.ise with several oiliers which were e.xamined in the eonr.se of 
the day. A few' pieces of Roman pottery only and some human hones were ioimd 
ini.xcd ill the soil. ^ 

Vvntdaltun in Coat IMivcs _.Since 1009 a system has been in operation in the 

Staffordsliire inines to jn'ei eift the aeeiimulation and e-x[»losioii of earhnretted hy¬ 
drogen, which has hern aiteml^d vvit0^'iVat success. This system pioeeedson the 
fact, that however many i\\^ cations were may he jiiiraliel with the backs, only 
where there is a dislncatiou oivf^HiIit^_ across the direction of the hacks does caihu^ 
retted hydrogen accumulate and heconip desliiictive. In order to prevent this accii- 
mnlalion along the whole extent of the dislneatiim or fault, rut off the ends of 
the back hy a ilrift, into which all tht^e hloweisniay discharge the gas they gene¬ 
rate, close up this drilt from the inenj audfoim a vacuum tiieieiii either hy firo 
or pumping; the hydrogen, owing to. its extreme levity, will How tipwanls into 
this rarefied medium, and the atmosjiheric piessnre along tlie working courses of 
the mine will keep the hydrogen in. ^ 

j4(iricii/tural Lubourent. —Mr. Ikiroii friirney, in ehaiging the Grand .Tiiry aM 
Lewes, ohseived that the increase of crime was alarming, and he thought was 
owing to the ignorance of the jieople ;pul want ot einjilov nient. ’V'outh ought to 
lie iiistnicted ; hnt education, and even icligions instruction, would he found eom- 
jiaratively useless if they were atterwaids left in a state of idleness—unless einjdoy- 
nient weic found, and a fair remuneration for labour giv'en to them. He meant 
hy this a sufficient rew ard to the laliourer witlmut taking his wages out of the jtoor 
rates; not hy giving Jaige sums to a man lieiaiisu lie had a huge family, whilst 
siii.'ill wages were given to a single m^in. The l.itrer ought m he fairly remunerated 
that he iiiigiit lay soniethiag hy agaiyist the time when lie should many, to eiiabl^ 
him to furnish his cottage comforialih', and to hring up Ins family decently without 
hecoiniiig a jiaupcc. If the farmers and othei s did not enable him to do thi.s, ho 
hecaine of course a pauper. He believed that, hy the illegal custom of paying 
lahoiiicrs jiartly hy wages and partly hy poor-rates, the fanner v< as, even in ji 
pHCiiniiiry point of view, a loser; hut what was mncli inoie to he lamented, thig 
practice destroyed all sympathy hecweeii the lahourers and their eni])loyers. He 
earnestly leeommended to the nohil^y, gentry, magistiates, and faimers, to endea¬ 
vour to arouse in the breast of the Ighourers a spirit of independence. Let those 
who possess petijiertv and iiifluence assist, let the v”ell disposed of all cliisses endea¬ 
vour to sn|)p()rliii|hdftavis, suppress w^ekedness and crime, find employment fop the 
industrious, ^tlcth^fl^counlry would again bwome happy and prosperous, 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Population .—A veiy chihorate paper l)y M. Moresui de .Tolines was lately read at 
the French Academy of Sciences on the subject of tlie incre.nse of population. From 
the statistical documents it contains, it ajjpears tliat in Prussia the poptilatimi 
doubles itself in the space of thirty-nine years, whicli is theinaxiinnmofaccpler.a- 
tinn exhibited in Knrope; in Austiia it takes 44; in lliissia in Kurope 411; in 
Poland Jind Denmark half a century ; in the Dritish islands .02 yeais; in Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, and Portup^al, .Of!; in Spain fI2; in (iroece and European 
Turkey TO; in the Netherlands fil; in (iermany 120 ; and in France it takes 12.0 
years. The period f*)r all Europe is .07 years. Taken to^rether half a century 
doubles the population of the northern stiites, while the soutliern retpiire 110. Tlie 
causes of the maximum of acceleration in Prussia, Austria, and llussia, are the 
va.st extent of their territoiies compelled with the population, tlie protection aiFoidcd 
hy cold climates to advanced life, the novelty of civilization which creates and 
iniiliiplies in its development the uieaus of existence,—the hahit ol living on little 
apperlaiiiiiiff exclusively to newly civilized nations. Tlie minimum oi 'nciease in 
I'Tance, fierniany, and Ncthc'rlands, is cau.sed by tlie liiL',h degree of civilization 
■Mhleh these countries have leached, creating a niullitiide of wants, and submitting 
the soci.d condition to .a variety ol causes, whicli restrain the e.xtension of the Ini- 
mtiii veneration. Great llrilain escajies these restraints by the immense outlets 
which her industry, cuimneice, and colonies, alloid to the wants of her pojiiilation. 
In the otlier Slates of Europe the mitnral tendem y of the ]>opnlation to increase is 
restrained, suspended, or destroyed, liy intem]ieranci>, iiisutliciency of food, the 
T.ivages of imindations, disastei s Initri eartliqnake.s, tin- jiernieioiis effects of marshes, 
the iiniptions ol jiestilentitd or epidemic maladies, feudal servitinle, monastic 
celibacy, military or sacerdotal despotism, concentration of property, the hiws 

y*-clative to succession, &.c. 

^ Canal from the lihaar to the Rhine. —Tl| 

Strashnrg. and navigable to the distance 


from ritiaslnirg to the llhine is the only 
Journal da Coni merer. 

MunnJ!ration .—This is the name givoi' 
xloniface Abbot of Paris, to the jirocess wl|i 
liodies after the manner of the I'lgyptian 
French Academy they exhihitcil i liunitiii 
possible to detect from the real I'l yptiaii ni 
do ehamhrr, which left visilile only tlie e.xfi 
no more tluin thiityor forty pounds. Th 
and the flesliless bones, presented an oi'jcct 



is cnmiilctely fiiii.slied as ftir as 
live leagues ; the slioit tiistaiice 
al now to be comj'leted.— 


ntors, IVIessrs. Caproii and 
have discovered of preserving 
. At a recent meeting of the 
^iimv^htis ]ireserved, which it svtis ini- 
Igpii)'. The decea.scd, clothed in a robe 
^unties of the body, apjictiu’d to weigh 
\ iolet-cobiurcd skin, the leaden hue, 
fciot very llattenng to poor humanity. 


TRe express pin pose of instructing, giatni 
iiiaiiufactnics in the .sciiuitilic ))rinei])les of 
to mechanics’ institutions. This institiitir 
various scicntilic subjects are rcgulai ly give 
industry yearly take place, and Profes.sor (1: 


Meehanio!,'Inntitutionx .—Feidiiiaud of SpLiii h.as estalilished a new institution, foi^ 


onsly, tiiuse engaged in the arts iind 
leir respcitive tiades, on a plan similar 
is now lloiiri.shing; the lectures on 
cxhiiiitions <if the tvorks of Spanish 
sa-Seea pulilishes a Quarterly .Journal 


of Useful Iiistnictioiis, for the express ptirpole of spi'cading the knowledge of them 


among the Spanish nation, lie is evidently i 
three years ago to tiavel over France and E| 
!ind meclianictil discoveries. 


favourite at 
glaM, to o 

•a:’-r 



urt, and was sent about 
Scicntilic information 


ceil the We.scr and the 


► RaU-roath and Steam on the. Continent.- 

Jlhine is aliout to be eomrneiiced ; it has reifeiverf^jt^^auction of the King and 
Statcis of Hanover, and a company, supportetl liy G^iy»niment, has been formed to 
carry it into elfcet. S'veral hundred sliares,l)l .'iOO thalcis each, have been taken. 
The execution of this p’.m will be of great alvantnge to the trade of tlie north of 
(iermany, particularly of Bremen, It i.s proplscd to connect Lnbeckand Hamburg 
hy a rail-road and ste.im-carrin.ges. A stMm-coach is now in construction at 
Oopenliagen, wli’ch is to run on tlie new riad between Kiel and AJtona. The 
Danish government intends to establish shortly a communic.ition Jgj^^^'am-packets 
between Kalundborg, in Zealand, and Aarluifcs, in .Jutland, 

River of Vinetjar.—ln South America, near Popnyan, js a rlvji 
guage of the country Rio Vinaijre. It takes its source in a ver, 



ailed in the lan- 
levated chain of 
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Rural Economy. 

mountains, and, after a subterraneous profrress of many miles, it re-appears, and 
forms amap^iiificent cascade upwards of 300 feet in lieigiit. Wlien a person stands 
beneath this point, he is speedily dtiven away by a very fine shower of acid water, 
which irritates the eyes. M. Uoussingalt wishing to ascertain the cause of this 
phenomenon, analysed tlie water of the river, and found among other substances 

sulphuric and Lydrocbloric acids. The following '• the result of tlie analysis:_ 

Sulplmric acid, 6,00110: bydrorbloric acid, O.OOtiitl : alumine, 0,00040chalk, 
0,00013; soda, 0,00012 ; silex, 0,00023; oxyde of iron and magnesia, traces. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

TJie “ Norwich Mercury” has published the following sti'itement of an extra¬ 
ordinary increase from sets of the j)otato:—A row twenty-two yards in length, in 
which celery had been previcmsly grown, was planted with fifty-tj(ree sets, at eijual 
distances, and four inches deep, from Wliich the undermentioned jniidnco has lately 
been taken up, viz.: eleven and a lialtlliiishek (’composed of two varieliesl commonly 
calU'd the golden kidney and second-early, which weighed four stone six }ionnrJ.s 
per hiish^.(14ll*s. to the stone), making an aggregate of fifty-one stone within a 
pound.^ hr several oi these sets wei e attaelied jiotatoes which W(‘re as remarkable 
lor their length as their mimhcr: two in jiarticniar are now described; Fii.st, a 
set of the golden kidney, consisting ot eighty-eight potatoes of vMrioiis sizes, thirty 
of wliich aveiMged nine inehes in lerigtli, and weighed twenty pounds and a lialf ; 
lilty-eiglit lour inches in length, weigliiiig eight pounds and a (juarter ; making two 
stone and three-ipiartcrs ol a pound. It might he observed tliai some of these 
]iot:itoes actually measiin'd fifteen indies and a half, .some twelve, otliers ten, nine, 
eight, in a decroesed ratio. !^ecoinlly, one set of tlie second-e.irly ju-odneed fifty- 
two pot,itoes, twenty of which me.asiired six indies in length, and weiglied twenty- 
thre»‘jionmls; tliirty-tivo averaging three indies in lengili, and ueighing seven 
})ounds and a hall, amounting to two stones and two pounds and a h.ilf. From the 
loregoiiig aeconiit it :ippears that each set will avu'rage ne.trly a stom; in weight. 
Iliesets were all cut to aliont three eyes, and the le.siilt Mould seem to justify the 
practiee of leaving that niiinlier. The mode ol cailtivation, it iiiiisi lie granted, was 
in some degree high .iiid forcing; ami thoiigit sudi a jnaidure c.miiot. he looked for 
in a general Wcay, still we may inler that tin* giower wamld he miidi better rennine- 
rated in weiglit .ind tjuality (ior these are partieiilarlv’ dean and free from all scabs) 
■were he to bestow more inamire. and insert his sets in light rieh loam. The 
aeeiiraey ol this statement may bo folly relied upon, or easily ascertained, as tlie 
potatoes, vvliieli were grown in a garden helongmg to I\Ir. Ilacon, of .Sw.ilfhaiu 
and cultivated by himself, li ive been ins'|>ected by many hortieiiltiiiists in tins tow'ii 
and ncighhourliootl. , 

hi‘cundilif df ihf Onion. —It was recently stated tliat a gentleman in Lancasliire 
has raised 8,000 ounces of onions from twelve oniiees of seed ; Mr. dros.-Iey, the 
engineer of the M.icdeslield (lanal, residingai llollingtoii, having seen this statement, 
M'as induced to weigh his own crop, when he discovered that from two ounces of 
seed, the produce was tlie amazing quantity of i,’.4y(; oumes, or l.'iO ptmiids, being 
nearly double the prodiire of the loriuer in proportion to the quantity of seed .sown. 

An intelligent writer in the Hortioultund Rrijister states that he lias adopted the 
following plan for preserving Dahlia roots, with such siireess as not to liave lost a 
single root during five seasons. “ I choose,” says lie, a fine dry day to take up 
the roots, and expose them for a few lionrs to the sun, to dry the mould on them. 

I tlien clear away all the dirt I possibly can, wiping I’acli root with a cloth, if ne¬ 
cessary. When quite clean, 1 put them into a hoarded closet on shelves, tliere 
being hut a very thin partition between this closet and a kitchen. In a few davs 
I scatter thinly all over them some very dry sand; they are then left, and only 
examined from time to time, to see that they do not get mouldy, which, l>y the 
bye, I never found to happen.” 

A new machine has just been invented by Mr. J. Sellar, a millwright, of Long- 
hill, in Morayshire, lor beating barleyl It is said to posse.ss many advantages over 
any machine previously used for that fuirpose ; it is capable of heating from ten to 
twelve bolls an hour, and never injures the grain as was before oUeu the case. It 
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Useful Aria. 


does not take up nnidi room, and is not so larere as a fanner. It is impelled 1)V the 
thresliiiifr-iiiill. TJie pran-ss (»f l)eatiiip is performed by means of strong steel 
knives fixed on a rylindrical blork of wood, eoming in contact with other knives 
wliicli are stationary. The first mentioned class of knives make five hundred revo¬ 
lutions in a minute, which leaves some idea of the power of the raaehiiio. 


arts. 

ISew S/rani Enr/ine —Mr. Pellatan is maklig experiments at Chcrliourg on a vessel 
whi(h lie lias built for tlieexju ess ])ui ])ose of^steriaining the merits of his sinipliiied 
aiiplication of the power.s of .steam; aiid thel result is .said to liave lieeii hitherto 
satisfactory. His object i.s to get lid of till shock and treinulous motion which 
attend the use of paddle-wiieeis, as well as n do away with the steam-luuuel. In 
effecting this, hejiojies to he euahled to dirnftiisli the weight of the maeliinery, and 
ol tlie vessel itself. The mechanism which ll? has devised lies helow tin surlace of 
the water, and from not occn[)ying more tli4i a tenth part oi tlie shi|)’s tomiage, 
irincii gieater space i.s Obtained for the stonlige of fuel. Tlie steam is diseno^^ 
from heliind the alter-jiart ol the ves.sel. close^liove the water-line. 1/ 

('ham Cohtes .—A question of some considerable iiiomcnt lias been preHenJ^Mtfns, 
respecting the r“lative goodness of eli.iin cables inamilactnied in tiiis couiii^, and 
those made ill \V ales. It iipiiears that the .-\iiierican-niade cables are/iiit to be 
trusted ; not because the iron itself i.s not eqn.illy good with the foreign, but be¬ 
cause there aie some bad links in nearly every cliain, that give nay wlien siih- 
initted to the test wliii li the iin|iorteii cables will uniformly bear. It lias been said 
tliai this is owing to the ilillVrence in the mode of making tlie links ; that in Wales 
they are not touched witli tlie liannner e.vcepling wlnlst they are .'it a good red heat, 
and tliat they are consequently left in an annealed and tongli stitte. W e see .some 
\ aJid objections to this explaii.itiun ; hut nhatever be the e.inse, whether the defect 
is Ml the iioil-master or in tin* smith,'it ought to be diseoveied, and the remedy, 
aiqilied. Tliere is too much at stake, when a vessel is dependent for safety upon 
her cable, to admit of any one employing those in whieh the fullest confidence 
cannot be placed. If (he difference nnd(:r consideration lie in the maiiipnlatioii, 
and not in tlie iron, the facts in reference thereto may lead to valnalile results in 
otlier hranclie.s of the iron bnsmess; such, for exanqile, as the mannfactnio of 
boiler iron, and indeed of all artii 'I's where great tenacity is of essential inipoi tance. 
— American Euper. 

Substitute for Paprr-1I(in;ii>t(jx —A snhstitute for paper-hanging.s has liecn invented 
ill Mancliester, and bids fair, as an ariicie of upholsteiy, to command an c.Mensivo 
sale. In tlie sjiinning ami niaiinf.ictme of cotton, it is well known tiiat there are 
great qnantitie.s of fine waste, conmionly called Jli/inijs, I’liese liave been collected, 
and, by ine.ins of hydraulic presses, converted iiiio a kind of thin cloth, whicli 
takes the stain eqiiaily well witli ji.iper, and is fouiul to he a good and cheap sub¬ 
stitute for that mtiele on tlie walls of dwidling-honses. 

(thm JHuwmq .—Among tlie prizes awarded by the Pari.s Academy of Sciences, 
at their last sitting, was tlie following:—To Israel Iloliiiiet, workman, for the 
suhstitniioii of the .a lioii of a niachiiic for that of the human lungs in glass-blow¬ 
ing, fiOdO francs. Ry means of this valuable invention, tlie health of the'gla.ss- 
hlower will, in future, he jtreserved, and the product of his manufacture greatly 
improved, both as regards accuracy of for m am! the capability of making articles 
of greater dimensions lhan was formerly possible.” 

Mr. liradford, acoiiiitiy w.itch-niaker, re.sidiiig at Newton-Alihott, in Devon¬ 
shire, has produced siiveial pieces of very curious mechanism. Fiist, a machine 
representing a kimj). suspended by a small brass rod, hung to the ceiling, whieli 
constantly tin us round, carrying a qn.'.ntiiy of watches and two lights, and is made 
to work in two diffeieiit parts. The second is a In ass hall, wliich runs 28 feet 6-1 
tunes in an hour—being upwards of 21,000 feet in 12 limira—without any indivi¬ 
dual knowing the caicse of its going except the iiiecliaiiist and his family. The last 
is a time piece going without weights or springs, showing the hours, minutes, days 
of the week, and days of the month. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The hostile measures to which it has heen 
necessary to have reroiirae, in order to obtain 
the cesRuiti of Antwerp to the King of the 
JicIgi.iMS, the nhsorhirii!: interest of the lirst 
general election under the Itcforin Act, and 
the season of the year, have all ronciirrcil to 
reprisss (he animation ot trade linriiig the la t 
month; hot an opiiiion is jirctly generally 
entertained by well iutormed eommeicial men, 
that, fiom the nssurance that may now be felt 
of the peatc ot Kiiiope being no further dis¬ 
turbed at iiresenr, and from the diaiarterof 
the persons generally returned to the new 
Ilmise of Coninions being such as to iiilbrd a 
guaiaiitee, that their measures, Ihough strong, 
will be tempered nith piudenee, a spirit of 
enterpri'/e will be shortly excited iu the coun- 
tiy, and rommeree iissiiine a In in ness ot tone 
to which It h.is long been a sti.inger. 

An attempt was made early in the moiilb to 
obtain an.idvanee in price on Jlrilisli Planta¬ 
tion Sugars, and some panels re.alirod (irf. to 
lx. higher than former prices; but, biKerly, 
there b.is been but little demand on the p.irt 
of the grocers, and sales cniild scarcely bo 
cUVeted witlioiil a reduclion. The dcluieiny 
of slock III tlieDoiKs, at the comnicnrcineot 
of the month, as coniiiarcd wilh the cor- 
lespoiiding date of last year, was 9.500 Iilids, 
and trs, and the average price was 'l^s.7d., 
hciiig (is. IW higlici than lh.it of l.a>t year. 
The slock of Mauiitiiis .Sugar, al the same 
time, showed a dinnriiitiori to the extent of 
about 90,000 bags, and an incre.isc in pi ice of 
from 8 a- to 10.s. per < ivt, Jly poblie sale lately, 
the following ]irkcs were oblaiiicd - — Low 
brosvn, -IPs, good ditto, 51s to fids., and mid¬ 
dling, 54.S. to 5(ls. 

The tr.insactioiis in East India Sugar have 
been limited, but llcngal maintains an ad- 
vlliifc ot Is. on the Eoiiipaliy's sale pi ice-, and 
Miinilla and Siam are held llrinly at ioriiicr 
(piutatuins. /09 bags of Siam, in indill'eiciit 
coiidilion, were sold by auction. Urey and 
low white, 90s. (id to J9s (id ; good white, 
29^. (id to 9li,s, A parcel of dJO bugs was sub¬ 
sequently all tak‘ 11 III at ‘i'h to 94? 

There is nothing doing in Korcign Sugars, 
except ui yellow Jl.ivannalis. While qualities, 
whether Ilavaiiiiah or llrazil, arc not loqiuied 
for. Hy public Hide, the following prices wcie 
realized for 400 boxes of Ilavaniiali, part 
damaged ;-15iowm, 90s ; yellow, 2.'b txf , low 
.and niiildling white, 9.5s. Oif to 9Gs. (id.; good 
Stiong white, 97s lO 9Ss 
The Ueliiied Market is extremely heavy; 
the advance in Haw Sugars having made it 
iiecessaiy for the Hetmeis to make a corre¬ 
sponding addition to their prices, which the 
yiurchaseis are reluctant to admit There has 
been some little demand for hue crushed for 
the Levant tr.ide 

West India MoliisBes hritig from 2Ps. to 30s., 
and llrillBh, 94.'. (id. to 2.5a 
The demand for British Plantation Coffee 
has been lately limited to good and flue 


Jamaica and Berbice, wbich have been taken 
by the grocers at full pricea. In the beginning 
111 the III 'll, there was a consideralilc diKpu- 
Nltioii to speculate in Eoreign and East Itidiii 
Coffee, will, .1 prudui c'd a rise ot bd to Is per 
cwt., latterly, the inurkel is become dull, .bt. 
Uomingo iiiiiy be qiiulcd a I .57s ; Ceylon, 03.%’. 
to .5.1%’, (id ; Btn/il, i,ls to .'i4s. A smull jiiiicel 
of Iliivaniiiih sold at .52s 6d toO.’s , and line 
Clieriboii at GOs 

Little has been done in Cotton Wool during 
the past nioiilh, though puces can scaiccly he 
(pioted lower. By piivate Male,350 bales Murat 
brongbt 4Jd to 0)d ; >50 b.ilcs Bengid, Oil,; 
and 110 bales Bowed, f>l,9 By piiLdic sale, on 
the 91st, 490 bales good middling Surat pro¬ 
duced 4^d to 4jd 

The sales of Cocoa have been very limited, 
and a slight reduction has taken pl.ice hi the 
puce. 780 bags Brazil, put up by auction, 
were taken in at 29% per cwt. 

Spirits, Indigo, hpiccs, and Uye.svoorls pre¬ 
sent notinng Woithy of remur]. ; some im- 
provenieiit seems to be t.iking place in the 
Silk trade, and fine Italian Kaiv Milk has been 
inquired fur 

There has been an increased demand for Oils, 
and the prices niay be quoted iis follows .— 
J.insced, .'!9% 3d per c%vt.; jiide Hnpe, 324’. (id. 
to 3,1.%’.; Whale Oil at 94f., and .Sperm at tilil. 

, per tun. The T.illow ilLiikel is steady, and 
the puce trum 1(1% to 4(!s Cd |ier cwt 

There have been large sup|ilics of all soils 
of giaiii at the Corn M.irket ot late, a further 
reduction of Ls. per quarter may he noted hi 
Wlic.it, Barley, and Oats, and the market 
generally dull 

Nothing can more clearly indicate the con¬ 
fidence ti'lt by monied men that hostilities 
ivuuld be limited to the ieduction of Antwerp, 
than the fact of the almost total absenre ot 
fliu’tnaliun in the prices of the public liinds, 
eveu, as it were, amid the roar of the caiinuii 
of the conieiidiiig parties ; the cloaing pricca 
on the 94Lh are given beloiv. 

nniTisH Kuvns. 

Thine per Cent. Consols, shut—Three* per 
Cent Con-sols for I be Account, 84 three torn tbs, 
sevcn-eigbtbs.—Three per Cent. Kediiced, 83 
seven eighths, 84.—Three anil a Halt pci (lent. 
Kcdnrcd, 91 llirec-tourths, seven-eighths.— 
New Three and a Halt per Cent. shut.—Four 
percent. (1890), 101 lliiee.foiirlhs, 102.—India 
■Stock, shut —Bank Stock, 189, 190.—Exche¬ 
quer UllU, 30,31.—India Bonds, 29,93.—Long 
Annuities. 

> 

FOIIEION FUNDS. 

Belgian Loan, 74 one-half.—Brazilian Five 
per Cent. 47 half.—Chilian 15 halt, 16 half.— 
Colombian ( 1824), Mix per Cent. 10, U.— 
Dailisli Three per Cent, 08 half, 09 —Butch 
Two and a Half per Cent 41 tliree-fourtliM, 42. 

—French Five per Cent, 9M half, 9!) half.— 
French Three per Cent. 08 half» 09 half.— 
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Banhrvpis. 


Greek Five per Cent. 23 ,2(i.—Mexican Six per 
Cent. 24 hulf, 25—Poiliicuese Five per Cent. 
49 half, 5L'.—Piirtnitucse New Loan, 4 quarter 
to 4 (lis.—ItrisHian Five per Cent. 98 three 
fourths, 99 quarter—SpnniMh Five per Cent. 
15 thrcc-quarlerfi, BCven-eiBliths. 


SHARES. 

AnrIo.Mcxjcan Mines,8/.,9/.—United Mexi¬ 
can Mines,irw, 5/ .5s.—Colomhinn Mines, 
fi/., /«.—Del Monte. 18/., 19/.—Hraill, 45/. lOx., 
46/ 10«—Bolanosi 33.5, 145. 


BANKRUPTS, 

TUOM NOVEMBBU 30, TO DKCEMUKR 14, 1832, INCLUSn'E. 


Nov. 30. .1. AN15KR^O» and J. I'KRIIY, 
Worcester, p.iinters. J. HILL, Brosely, Shrop¬ 
shire. butcher. P. W. BR.^SS, H.iinmersinith, 
oilman. H BURTO.V, (tliltoii, Oloiicestcr- 
shire, victualler. ,H C C\RTKR, Tooti n ic, 
linen-dr.iper. R. (;t)CKIN, Dontasler, malt- 
stcr, S. and K. CH K'VK, Bur-lciii, StalVorr]. 
shire, iiiriKecpers .T. DK.\N, I.ivcipool, tailor. 
S DKIICKKR, Old City Ch.imhcrs, 13ishop.sg.vle- 
street.wilhin, iiierchanf .1. K.SCUDIKR, Al¬ 
bemarle street, • I’icciidillv, hotel-heeper N. 
flKARY, New Bund street, May-iiiaiinf,icturer. 
W. GRAIIA.M, Rospm iiy-l.ine, Whitecliaiiel, 
victualler. W. HAXBY, Jfiinui.inliy, York¬ 
shire, laee-nianiil.icturer C IIAVLKS, Ports¬ 
mouth, grocer T. O 1'ANS().N', Aldg.ite, 

woollea-ilrapi'r W. I.lsWhR.LYN, .Moncy- 

thusloyn,Moninoiiltishire,miller \V T PIN- 
WKLI., and .1. II. I’LE.tSK, Exeter, linen- 
drapers. J. SHAW, tiicat Si Ifclen's, general 
de.ilcr. H J SHEPIIEHD, Beverley, dealer 
and ehapiiian C SMJiKj.S, Miiit-sireet,. 

Southwark, e.ihinet-maker W T and 1. 
THO.MA.S, Narrow-street, R itcliffe, ship¬ 
owners K TOBlN, Fleet-street, tailor. R. 
WHEELDON, Hirmir.gh.iLn, victualler. J. 
WILLl.AMS, Fleet street,slalioiier. 

Dee 4 II, (lOUDE, Leuester, .and of'farper- 
street, Red Lion ujuare, seed-m.tn, R WHIl'- 
BITRN, formerly of Ripley, Surrey, .ind late of 
E-her, lirowur, hut now of Ifersh.im W.iltoii- 
upoii-Thaines, Surrey B IIICN.'sMAN, Qiieen- 

slipet-plaee, City, money senvener W RED¬ 
GRAVE, ffro.voiior-street-west, Pimlico, wire- 
worker and feiiee-iuanufaetiirei. U'. BUl'- 

JjER, Little Sf Thom us Apo.tle, City, ]).iiiiter 
and glazier. .1 U KETl'I.E, I.ile of Soiitn- 
amptoii-street. Strand, tailor W. COLES, 
the younger, Miii"ing.lanp, hroker. B PlN- 
NKY, Stalfordshire - pi“ee, Pimlico, p'Ctiire- 
rlealer. R GRl'/KN, Bristol, hosier. W. 
FENTON, late of Belle Vue, Sandal, Yorkshire, 
schoolmaster, hut now of Woodlioiise, Leeds, 
farmer. T D.MIBNEY, Poitse.i, gro.cer. 
T. TUNNICLIFKK, late of Sileby, Leiee-ter- 
shire, Hcc-marnifaetiirer T PEASK, Shrews¬ 
bury, grocer F I,EAR, of Kin rsuood-hill, 
Gloueesteishire, tallow - c h miller and gioeer. 
N HEN'VOOD. Penzane.., victii.iller. 11. 
SHAW, R/iehdalc, h.it. loanufacturer. H. 
SPARROW, WolverhaiiipiOM, iron - founder. 
5V. .SIMS, St. Ives, and of Penz.ince, Cmiiwall, 
grocer and b.iker. 

Dee. 7. W, BENFIELD, St. Mary-at-hill, 


perfumer. J. B. BOWLJsY, Great Dover- 
Rtreel, Newington, furnishing-ironmonger. M. 

R. DUN and 5Y. Cl FlJcJH, lamdon-street, Fen- 

ehiirrh-streel, merchants. D. GORELY, Great 
Russell street, Blooiiishnry, n 'loVsale peifuiiier. 
K. BEAUMONT, Huddeisheld, g..-er. R. 
BRICIIKNO, Hciiiingfoid Giey, Huntingdon, 
horse-dealer. T. BROO.MHKAD, Birniing- 
haiii, appraiser. D. EV.INS. |un I.iviTpool, 
builder. A. MILLER, Flevmitage, IVesl- 
boiime, rope-maker. M'. ToUI.TON, Bioad- 
leaze, Wilts, c.itlle.sale'iii.in. A. PRATT, 
Reddilch, Woreesler, surgeon. E. ROBIN¬ 

SON, Wakefield, hosier. S. O. SIKIOS. Hiid- 
dershelJ, h.vnker. J. THO.MAS, Walsall, 
Stafford, s iddlers'-iioiiiuongei. 

Dee II T. HAINKs, Piccadilly, seedsman. 
F. TA5'r,OR, South Molton stieet, earpenler. 
G F STR'V'l'JON, J’.ark-liiil. near Aleesler, 
Warwieksliiie, pipe-manufacturer. T. WIT- 
TKll, Liver[)ool,joinei W Ph.TERS.BJaik- 
friais-io id, Sill rey, wiiie-merch.uiit W ILAR- 
RIS and \Y HARRIS, juii Iaver|iool, linen- 
drapeis. .1 ELI), Wals.ill, Staffordshire, inn¬ 
holder ,1. CROOKF, Buiiiley, Laneashiie, 

ironmonger ,J GARRAT'T, Miiggeihanger, 
Bliinh.im, Bedfordshire, publican. J RABY, 
1) irlmgton, Diirhaiii, grocer. O A VYHaLIC, 
Bo. ling, Essex, innkeeper. P. \V'.\I,I,IS, 
Comb Kields, \\ arwieksliire, sliojikceper. S. 

S. 'dl TH, liiimiiigh.i.n, victualler 

Dec 14 F WHITMORE, late of Lambeth^ 
liiewcr. J. SHAR.MAN, late of Dirmingbam, 
gioeer and tea-dealer S CARTER, formerly 
ofNewbary, since of Speenh.iinlaiul, Berkshire-, 
.al;." w.ird-of Farnliam, Smrev, surgeon. 'T. 
SlJRl'LlCN, Abebiireli-lane, wine-men haiit. ,J. 
BLAKI'', Norton-falg.ite, elieniist and druggist. 
J, HOOK, Great Alie-.street, Goodman’s fields, 
floiir-de.iler H. S.IVAGE, now or late of 
Oxford-sirei t, eheeseiiKinger. M NliWLAND, 
furnicily of Ciaven-strcel, Strand, and now or 
late of Parliaineiil-slicet, Westmin-ler, broker, 
t; BAi.L, Wood-stieet, ariilicial flower and 
feather maniifaetuier. A.TOWNLEY, Stock- 
jiort, Cheshire, bookseller and stationer. .1, 
LINGFORD. Nottingham, ironmonger and iron- 
founder, H SHIiiKN, Leicester, grocer. .1. 
FROST and.I NELSON, Huddersfleld, York¬ 
shire, manuf lefiiiers of fancy goods. J.FAL- 
I.OWS, jiiiL Oldham, Lancashire, grocer. A. 
EIMMKT'T, Holden Wood, HasJingdcn, Lanca- 
shiie, cotton-spinner. 
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GREAT lllUTAIN. 

TIk! followiiigf Proclamation for dissolvin{( the preseiii, Parliament, and decluriiig' 
the calling of another, was issued on the ,jth of Decenilter ;— 

“ Wii.i MM R.—Wliereas, we have thought lit, by and with the advice of our 
Privy Pomicil, to dissolve this present Pailiamoiit, it Inch stands proiogned toTues- 
day, the 11th flay of Decernlter instant: XTc do, for that eini, pulflish this our 
Royal I’rorlaniatioii, and do hereby dissolve the sai<l Parliament accordinglv ; and 
the Lords tspii'itnal and Temporal, and the Knights, Citi'/ens, and Ilitigesses, and 
the I'omiuissioners for Shiies and liurghs, of the House ol Commons, are discharged 
from their meeting and attendanct: on the saiil Tuesday, the 11th day of December 
instant; and we being desirous and resoh'cd, as soon as may he, to meet our 
pcojilc, and to have their advice in Parli.mient, do Jierebv make kifown to all our 
loving subjects oiir Royal will and plcasnie to call a new Parliament; anil do liereby 
fin tiler declare, that, with the advice of oiir Privy ('oniicil, wp have given orders to 
oiir Cb.incellor of that pai t ot onr United Kingdom called Great Riitaiii, and our 
Chancellor of 1 1 eland, that they do lespectively, upon notice thereof, foiihwitli 
issue oiu writs in due form, and accoid.iig to law, lor calling a new Parliament, 
and we do herehy also, hy tins our Royal Pioclamatioii, under our Great Seal of our 
United Kingdom, require tviits forthwith to he issued accordingly hy our said 
Chanccllois respectively, for causing the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Uom- 
iiions, who are to serve in the said Parliament, to he duly returned to, and give 
their attendance in, our said Parliament; which wiits are to he returnable on the 
2!)th day ol .January nest. 

“ Given at om Court, at St. .James’s, tliis 3d day of December, 1832, 
and in the tlnrd year of our reign. 

“ God save tlie King !” 


TIIK IttKCTlONS 

Returns of Members elected to serve in Pailiaiiieiit for the seveial boroughs, 
cities, and counties of Great lirilain. 


Abini.;(l(iil—Mr. Diitheld 
Amiuver—Mr. II. Fellows, Mr. It Ktwall 
Aiii'lcse.i,— sii K H. ItiilUclcy 
Aninilel—I.oid I). Stuart 

Asliburtoil—-Mr. I’oyiii* 

Asliton—Col Willlains 
Aylesbui}—Ml. UicKtord, Col. Hanmor 
B.vnbiiry—Mr.H. W Taiicred 
llnrnsla|ile—Mr Cbitliester, Major Faiicourt 
Uatli--(ieMiT.il Palmer, Mr. Uoebiiek 
He.Tiiiiaris—Mr. I*'. l’a(;et 
•■.edloi(l-Mr. Wlntbread, Mr. Crawley 
Itedfoidshire—Mr. J F. Uiis.«ell, Mi. W Stuart 
Heilfshire—Mr. P.itmer, Mr. ThiocKmurtun, 
Ml. Walter 

Uerwick—Sir It. Donkin, Sir K. Ulnke 
Ilereiley—Ml D.ingdale, Mr liurtoii 
Hrwdlcy—Sir T. Winiiinctun 
Pu mingbiim—Mr. Ativvood. Mr. Scliolefield 
Blackbiiiii—Mr W. Fielding, Mr. W. Turner 
Jlodniin—Mr. Petre, Mr. Spry 
Poltuii—Col Torrens, Mr llolling 
Boston—Mr. J. Wilkes. Major Handley 
Bradford—Mr Lester. Mr. Hardy 
Brecon—Col. Wood 
Brecon, B.—Mr. L. V. Wutkins 
Bridgenorth—Mr. Plgnt, Mr. T. Whitmore 
Bridgewater—Mr. Tynte, Mr. Tayleure 
Brighton—Mr. Wigney, Mr. Falthlul 
Bridport—Mr. H. Warburton, Mr. J, Romilly 
Bristol— Sir R. Vyvyau, Mr. Balllie 


Biulniigh.im—Sir H. Vciiiey, Sir T. Free- 

iiiaiille 

Buck.,—M.ii(| of Cii.indoc, Mr. .1. .South 
Biiiy, L—Mr. Walker 
Bury St. Kdni.—K.irl Jernijn, Mr. Kagic 
Cnoriiarvonshiip—Mr Tlioiii.is A. Sinilli 
Cable—Earl of Kerry 

C.iinbiulgeUiiivcrsily—Mr Goiilburn, Mr. M. 
Sutton 

Cambiulgevliire — Mr. Voike, itlr. Townley, 
Mr Clnlders 

r.iiiteibnry—Lord Fordivicli, Mr. Watson 
Cuiiliit—Ml. J. Niclioll 
Cari'igaii—Ml. Pijce Pryee 
C.irtligHnsIiiie—Ml. W. E Powell 
('arlislc—Mr. P. lloivaid, Mr. Janies 
Cai inartlieii-- Hon. Mr. Velvertoii 
Caruiartheiishiie—Air. K il. Adams, Hon. G. 
B Trevor 

Carniirvoii—Sir T. Paget 
Cliailiani—Lieut. Col Maberley 
Clielteiili.im—Capt. F, Uc'Vkelcy 
Clieshire—E.irl Groavenor, Mr. Wilbrahain 
Chcstei—Loul R. Grosvenor, Mr. Jarvis 
Cliichester— Lord A. Lennox, Mr. J. A. Smith 
Chippenliam—Mr. Neeld, Mr.H.F. Talbot 
Christclmrch—Mr. G. W. Tapps 
Cirencester—Mr. Cripps, Lord Apsley 
Clithero—Mr. Fort 

Cockermoutb—Mr. Dykes, Mr. Agllonby 
Colchester—Mr. Sainiderson, Mr, W. Harvey 
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Cornwall, East—Rfr. fendarves. Sir C. Lemon 
Coventry—Mr. Ellire, Mr. IT. L. Bulwer 
CrUkliid.. - Mr. C.illey Mr. Gordon 
Cumberlaiid, East—.Sir J, Graham, Mr, Bla- 
iiiire 

Darlinooth—Col. Seale 
DenhiKli, B.—Mr. J. M.’iddocks 
Deiibii>tishire—Sir W.Wynne, Mr. U. Biddulpll 
Derijy—Mr. Sirntt, Mr. Cavendish 
IJerbyshire, South—Mr. Vernon, Lord Water- 
park 

Devizes—Mr. Locke, Mr. Gore 
Devonjiort—.Sir G. Grey, .Sir K. Codrin^ton 
Devon, Nortli~non. N. Fellowes, Vii,cuiint 
Kbriniiton 

Dorchester- Mr H AVilli.ims, Mr. A. Cooper 
Dorsetsliire—Lord Ashli-y, Mr. W. B.iultes, 
Mr. W. PoiiMiiiliy 

Dover—Mr. Tliom-oii, .Sir J. R. Reid 
Droiln’ieii—Mr. J H. Foley 
Dudley—Sir./ Cimjiboll 
Dnrliam—Mi. ILirliiiid, (’oil Chaytor 
Iiiirlinni, Ninth—Mr. Ijiiinbtoii, Sir II. RVil- 
lia«n«on 

Essex, South—Mr. D.ire, Sir T Lenn.'ird 

Kveslinni—S|r (;. Coekeiell, Mr. Iliuiaon 

Exeter—RIi. Iliiller. Sir. Divett 

Eye -Sir E. Keirisou 

Finsbury—Mr It, Gr.uit, Scrge.int Spankie 

Flint—Sir S Glynnc 

Flintshire—IToii F, Mostyu 

Eroiiip—Mr .Sliepli.ini 

G. iteslioad—Mr iliiipmi 

GlimeesiiT—C.ipt. Beiktdey, Mr. Pliillpolts 
Gloiiri'‘-teishiic, East—Sir W. Giiisc, Mr. If. 
Mmetoii 

Gloucestershire, W.—lion. G. Berkeley, Hon. 
A. Moreton 

Granth.ini—Adinir.il Tollemache, Mr. Welby 
Oreeiuvidi—Capt. iiiiiidiis, Mr. li.iiiiard 
Grimsby—Mr Maxtield 
Giiiidford—Mr Mangles, Mr. AV.il. 

Hiilitax—Mr. AVooil, Mr. Briggs 

H. impshire, North—Mr S. I.etevie, Mr, Seott 
Haiiipsliire, SoulU—Lord I'aliUirston, Sir G. 

St.iunton 

Ilanvieli—Mr. Herries. Mr. Tower 
Jliistings—Mr. North, 3Ir. Warto 
ll.iverlord—iir 11 H. Fhilbps 
Ilelstone—Mr, Fox 
Herrtoril—Mr. I{iddulpti, Rlr. Cllvo 
Herefoidshirc—Sir 11. Puce, Mr. K. Hnsklua, 
Mr. E T. Foil ^ 

Ileitforil —Lord Lii'cstrie, Lord Mahon 
Hoiiiloii--Lord Villiers, Mr. Todd 
Horsliam—Mr, Hurst 
Hudderslield—Mr. Fenton 
Hull—Mr Hill, Mr. Ilutt 
Itiintiiiitdoii—Colonel Peel, Mr. Pollock 
Huniingdonshiie—Loiil Mandcville. Mr. J. B. 
Hooper 

Hytlie—Mr. Marjorik nks 
Ipswich—Mr. Morrison, Mr.Wnson 
Kendal—Mr. J. Brougham 
Kent (West)—Mr. Hodges, Mr. Bidor 
King’s Lynn—Lord G. Bentinek, Lord W. 
Lennox 

Knaresborough—Mr, Blchards, Mr. Botch 
Lambeth—Mr. Tennyson. Mr. HiiWes 
Laiic.ister—Mr. Greene, Mr. Stewart 
Lancashire (N.)—Mr. W. Fatten, Mr. Stanley 


Launceston—Sir F, Hardinge 
Leeds—Mr. Marshall, Mr. Macaulay 
Leiecatcr—Mr. Ev,siis, Mr. W. Elllee 
Leicester (N.)—Lord II. Manners, Mr. C. M. 
Phillips 

Leicester (S.)—Mr. E. Dawson, Mr. H. Hal¬ 
ford 

Leominster—Lnrd Hotham, Mr. Bish 
Lewes—Mr..l B.. Kemp, Sir C. B. Blount 
LieiiUeld—Sir G. Anson, Sir E. Scott 
Lincoln—Mr. Heiicage, Mr. E L. Bulwer 
Lincolnshire (Kesteven)—Mr. H. Hiiiidley, 
Mr. T He.itheotP 
Liskeard—Mr. (’ Biiller 
Liverpool—Mr Ewart, Lord .Saiidoii 
London—Mr Grole, Alder. W.iithinan, Alder- 
AVood, Aldci. I.' 'y 

Ludlow—Mr. E Homilly, A’iscount Clive 

I.ynie—Mr. W Piiiney 
Lvmiiigtoii —Sir t' Neale, Mr. .'sti .v.art 
Maeelesheld—Mr Byle, Mr. Buukleliurst 
Maidslone—i\fr. Kob.irts, Mr. Il.iriiett 
Jialdoii—Mr. Leniinrd, Mr. (i. Dlek 
Malmcsbiiiy—Lord Andover 
Maltoii—Mr. Pepys. Mr. Wentworth 
M.iiuhestei-Mr Phillips, Mr. P. Thomson 
(double) 

Urnrlborough-Lord E Briiec, Mr. Baring 
Marlow—Mr. .1. P. Williams, Col Clayloii 
Miuyleboiie- Mr. B Portin.in, Sir W. Hume 
Ml rioiielh—Sir II W Vauglniii 
Meilh>r--Mr. .1 .1. (Blest 
Middlesex--Mr. IInine, Mi. Byrig 
Midhnrst—Air. F. S|iencer 
Moiinumlh—Mr. It Hall 
Moiimoiitlishire—Lord G. II. Somerset, Mr. 
Willi.ims 

Morpelli—Mr. Howard 
Newaik—Mr. Gladstanes, Mr. Handley 
Neweaslle-undei-Lymc — Sir II. AVilloughby, 
Mr. Miller 

Ncwrn^tle■upon-Tylle—.Sii M AV’ Bidley, Mr, 
Hodgso II 

Neupiirl, Isle of Wight—Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 
Old 

Noifolk, AVest—Sii .1, Astley, .Sir AV. Folkes 
Norlhainptoii, B.—Mr. V. .Siiiitb, Mr. Boss 
Noi tli.imptoii, South—Lord Altlioip, Mi. 

C.irtwriglit 

Northiiiuberhind, North—Viscount Himiek, 
Lord Ossnlston 

Northumbeiland, G.—Mr. AV. Beaumont, Mr. 
.M Bell 

Nornieh—Lord Stormont, Sir .1. Scarlett 
Nottingham—Gen. Ferguson, Ld. Diiiieannon 
Nottingham, South—Earl ot Lincoln, Mr. J. 
E. Denison 

pJoftiiigh.imsbire, North—Lnrd Lumley, Mr. 
HouliLuorth 

Oldham—Mr John Ficlden, Mr. Cobbett 
Oxford—Mr. Laiigstoiie, Mr. Stoiior 
Oxfoidshire—Mr. G. V. Harcourt, Lord Nor- 
reys, Mr. AVeyland 
I’cmbrokc—Mr. Owen 
Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen 
Penryu—Mr. Uolfc, Lord TuUamorc 
Peterborough—Sir B. Hearon, Mr. Faznkerley 
Petcrsiield—Mr. Lefevre 
Plymouth—Mr. Collier, Air. Bowes 
Piiiilefract—Air. Jerningham, Air. Gully 
Portsmouth—Mr. Carter, Mr. Baring 
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Preston— Mr. Fleetwoodt Mr. Stanley 
Itadnor—Mr. R. Price 
llaiinorsbire—Mr. F. Lewis 
Beading—J[r. C. Russell, iili. C. F. Palmer 
Reignte—Viscount Kiistiior 
Retford—^^r, Vernon, Lmd Newark 
Biciiniond—Sir K. Uiiiidas, lion. .1. C. Dnndas 
Hipon—Mr. Stavely, Mr. Crompton 
Burlidale—Captain Kcntuii 
Bor hosier—Mr. IScniii'.Mr Mills 
Rutland—hir G. Noel, Mr.Heatlicotc 
Uye—(l.iptaiii (hiltels 
Salford—.Mr. Uiotliertoii 
Salisbury—ifi. Riodie, -Mr. \V. Wyndliam 
Sandwich—Sir F. Trowbridge, Wi. Miirijatt 
.Scniboioiigh—Sir W. Johiislone, Sirtl. Cayley 
Shull csbiiry—Air I’liulter 
Slieflield—Mr ParKor, Ml llucKiiigllain 
Slioreli.uii, New—Sir C Uiiriell, Mr Goring 
Shrewsbury—Sir.I Haiiiner, .Mi Sbiriey 
Sliropahiic, Noitli—.Sir R Hili, Mi Cotes 
Soulliiiiiipl'm—Mr. A. Alheiiey, M' Jl. Ifoy 
South Mrelda-.Mr Iiigliaiii, Mi. Palmer 
Soulliw.irlv—.Mr. W. IJiougllaiii, Air. S. llum- 
pliei y 

.Stiillord—Capt. Chctuyiid, I'apt. Groiiow 
.Sl.itiorrl, Abirlli.—Sii Mo^icl,, Ml. llullor 

Slallord, Soiilh—.Sir J \'» lottesley, .Mr Little¬ 
ton 

Stamford-.Mr Clin]iUii. Mr Finch 
btocl.'iioit—.\li .1 .Nl.irsl.iiiil, .Ml .) II I loyd 
StoKe iipon-Xreiit—.Mr. Jhivenporl, Mr. AVedg- 
w ood 

Stroud- -Mr. Ilj.ilt. Mr. Ricaido 
St. Iv'e.s—Mr. IlaNe 

Siidliniy — Mr. Taylor, Sii J. H, Walsh 

Sulfolk, Fust—I.ord Ileniiiker, Sir C H Vere 
SniiderUind—I'oloiiel Cliaylor, .Mr. IJniiiiigtoii 
Surrey, Kast—Mr Ur.scoe, M.ijoi Heauclerk 
Surrey, AVest—Mr Denison, Mr Leeih 
Sussex, AA'cst—I.oid J G Lennox, Farl of 
Surrey 

Sussex, Fast—Hon C. C.ivciidish, and IT. H. 
Cartels 

Tamwoilh—Lord 0. V. Tow nseiid, .Sir R Peel 
Taunton—Air. II, Liihoncheie, Air. K.'i. Baui- 
hiidge 

Tewkesbniy—Air. II. Tracey, Mr. Alarlin • 
Tlietlord—Lord T. Fil/roy, Air F. Haring 
Tiverton —All. llo.itlioote, J.ord Kennedy 
Tower Il.inilots—Dr. Liisliiin'toii, All. Clay 
7'ruto—Sir II Vivian, Air. looke 
Tynemouth — Mr. G K. Voung 
AVakefield—Air. GasKill 
Wallingfoid—Air. Jll.acksloiie 
Walsall—All. Foster 
AVareham—Mr. Calciaft 
AVarringtoii—Air. lloinhy 
AVarwick—Sir C. Grcville, Ali. King 
Warwickshire .South)—Sir G. Skipwllh, Sir 
Phillips 

Wells—Mr Laniont, Air Lee 

Westbury—Sir 11. F. Lopez 

■Westminster-Sir F. TJiirdett, Sir J. Ilobhnuse 

Westinorclaiid—Lord Lowllier, Air. ilarliuin 

Weymouth—Air. Riixton. Sir F. Johnstone 

Wliitehavcn—Air. AI. Attwood 

Whitby —Air. Ctiapinan 

Wigiui—Mr. Tliickiiessc, Air. Potter 

Wight, County— .Sir R. Simeon 

Wilton—Air. Pemuddocke 


Wills, South—Air. J. Bcnctt, Hon. S. Herbert 
Wilts, North—Mr. Alethnen, Sir J. 1). Astley 
AVinchestor-Air. Allldmay, Air. Baring 
AALiidsoi —Air. Ramshuttom, Sir J. Peohcll 
AA'olveiliainpton—Air. W. Whitmore, Air. R 
Fryer 

AA'endstex k- Martinis Biaiidford 
AA'orcester- olonei Davies, Mr. Robinson 
Worcester, A\i.,t—Colonel Lygoii, lion. T. 
II Foley 

AA^oiccslcr, Kast -Air. Cookes, Air. RiisscU 
AV;Coiiilic—Air. Siinlli, Colonel Grey 
Varnioiilli—Colonel Aiisori, Sir G ilumbold 
A’ork—Air. Poire, .Mr. Biiyiitiiii 
A'oik (N Jl.)—Iloii.AA', Daiieoiul)e,K.S.Cnley, 

Fsii 

Voikshiic', Fast—Air R.Bethell,P.Thuiusun 
IKFLANJ). 

Ainiagli—Air. L. Dobhyn 

Jiaiidon--lion. Capl. Bernaid 

Belt.ust—[.Old CliK I.estcr, F, TeiinanI, Esip 

Cm ow —AI r, V Igors 

Carlow, C.—AV’. BlaKeney and T. AVailace, 
Kseps. 

I'arncl.tcigns—C. K. Dohl's 

C.ivaii—Air M.ixwcll, Air. ,1. A'oniig 

t l.iic—Al.ijor Alai iiaiii.ii.i, C. O’Hrien, I'isip 

Clriiiniel— Air. D Boiiiiyiic 

Colcr.iiiie—Sii .1. Iteieslord 

Coik -jAIi 1) ( all.I, 11.111 and Dr. llahlwiii 

Deiry—Sii 11 FcrcMisoii 

Deny, C.—Sir ft. I’.alcsoil, '1'. Jones, Ksi] 

Doiic;mI-..S ir L Ilaycs, Colonel Conolly 

J'loglieil.i—All (J’Dwyer 

J'libliii—Air. 1 } <)’Coiiiii.n, Air. lliitiivcn 

Dublin ILiivers.ty— Air. Shaw, Mi. Lefri'y 

Dnlihii, C.—C. Fitrsinion and (i. Kvaiis, Fsijs. 

Diliigiinon—Air. Laii'ii 

Enins—K Mafiiainara. I'sii. 

G.ilw.iv—FiVnrli and Ala .■l.iiigliliii, Esqrs. 
Kenv, C.—F. AA' AliiJ.ciiS, and C. O'Coiiiiell, 
Fs(|rs 

Kild.iie C —F. Ruthven .md R. AI. OTcrr.ilI, 
Fiijrs. 

Kiikeiuiy, C—Hon. P. Hntler, AV Finn, Esfi. 
T.eiliini- I.ord Cleiiiciits, ami S AA'liile, Fsip 
Linic'iick—AV Jloi he .and D. lloehe, Fsijis, 
Lisburn—Air. Meynell 

Lonefoid, C—L. A\ bite and J Uorkc, Estlrs. 
Loulii, C —J Fil.’pcrald and II. Fellew, Ft>i|S. 
Alallow—Afi.'l' (). D.iiiiit 
Ar.ivo--J Browne mill D. Browne, ICntjrs. 

New Boss—Air. J. H 'l.ilbot 
Pi rtarliiigloii—Ali Gladstone 
liuscoiniiion—D’Coiior Don, Air. A'. French 
Sligo—A. Perciviil and K Cooper, Fsqi-s 
Migo, B -J Mai tin, Ksi(. 

Tipperary—Hon C. O’Callaglian, Air. Shell 
■J’r.ilee—Mr. AI l)’<’oiin(,'ll 
Tyrone—Hon. H. Oorry, Sir II .Stewart, Hart, i 
Waterford, C. — Clirist|jias and Barton, Ksqr.s. 
Westineath, C.—AI. Chapman, Esq and Sir R. 
Nagle 

AA'exIord—Air. AValker 

Wexford, C.—Hoht Carew, H. Lambert, Esiqs. 
AA’ickluw, C —R. Howard, J. Grattan. Kxqrs. 
Vunghall —All. J. O’Connell 

.SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen, B.—Air. flannertn.'in 
Argyllsbire—J, II. Callender) Esq, 
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Ayr District of Burghs—Mr. Kennedy 
Banff, C.—G Ferguson, Ksq. 

Berwick, M.irjoribauKs 

Bute C.—(!liarl(‘s Stiuirt, Ksi]. 

Caithness, C —Hon G .>inelttir 
Dumfries—Mr H. Johnstone 
Diiiufriei, li.—General hharpe 
Dniulee--Mr Kinloch 
Kdinbnrgh—Mr. Jeffrey, Mr Ahcrciomhy 
Kdinburgh, ('—Sir J Dnliymple 
KIgin mill Nairn, B—Finn F W Grant 

Fiillviik—-Cillon, Ksq 

Fite Burghs—A Johnston, Esq. 

Fife--.!. W'einy.ss, Ksq. 

Forfar—Mr. Boss 
Forfar, C—lion U G H.tlyhiirlon 
Glasgow—Mr Kwing, Mr O&w.iUl 
Greenock—Mr M'.illai.e 


Iladdington—Mr Balfour 
Haddington, B —Mr. B. Stewart 
Kilniurnock Boroughs—Captain Dunlop 
Kirkuldy B.—Mr B. Ferguson 
Kirkeiidoiight—Ml. B. Fergussoii 
Lan.irk, C.—Mr Maxwell 
Ltllh, B.—Mr. J A Murray 
l.inliihgon, C—'sir Alexiinder Hope 
Nairn iind Forres, D.—(iulouel Bailey 
Peebles—Sir J Hay 
SeiKiilc, C—Unbelt Pringle, Ksq. 

St Andrew’s District ot Burghs—Mr. Andrew 
Jiihnstun 

Stirling Borouglis—Cord Dalineny 
M’lck llurglis—J.iiiies Bucb, Ksq. 

Wigton iiiiri’lis—K Stewart, Ksq 
M’lglnivn, C—.Sir A A_,iiew 


An Kxti'aorJinary Gtuette was jmbli.slu-il early in the month, allowing Dutch 
vessel.s, iti the K.ist an(H\'est Indies, in Alrica or .Vmenca, to enter and clear out 
ol the aforesaid jil.u'ei); and it was further ordered, that all Dutch vessels with 
perishable carffoes, which should li.ivc been, or might he detained, .should be imme¬ 
diately released, and allowed to proceed on their voya;jes. 


TllK COl.ONIKS. 

t IN.VDt, 

From tlic “Montreal Gazette” we learn that the inhabitants of Sherbrooke 
Comity, in a meeting at I.eiinoxville, unanimously requested their repi-rsentntwi's 
to support the eticouraffement of eniif'ititioii, and tlie p/aiif of the Fand Company, 
in the llim.se ol .Asseinlily diiriii}; this ^ie^slOll; wliicli example, it w.i.s supposed, 
would he followed by all the other townships. Tliis tnoveinent will, we hope, excite 
the attention of our Coloiii.il Mini.ster, who, ref>anlless of the narrow policy which 
prompts the French (iaiiadian'- to giumtilu at improvements they had not the .soul 
toattenqit themselves, will only mrsiie those nieasiire.s whicli at once shall jnoinoto 
the best interests of the colonies and the mother countiy. ft cannot requite any 
force of ar}>;unient to prove tliat it is hetti'r for Kngl.iiid to lend lier protection to <i 
well-])opuItited iiiid lertile colony, in jirefeience to a few thinlv-lieojiled towns en¬ 
tirely surrounded Ity vast foiests and tracts of waste hind, wliicli a lew yeais back 
was tiie condition of the ('.inaiias. Maikintf the ania/iiig advancement of those 
colonies, let us Jiope, in this niaichinq tirmfof knowledp-, that some of its vahitihle 
liffiit m.ay, tlnotqfh the agency of imr Governniont, fall upon thi.s ]>oiitical cAi/kc, 
who alirogate to themselves tlie title of Lrs Enfant du Sn/. 

'Die Lepisldlive Assembly was opened on the l.'ith, in a speech by the Governor, 
from wliicli the followiiiff is tlie, only extract which is interesting in Kiirope ;— 
“ 'Die period hatii.g ariived for eifecting a new adjustment of tlie propoition to he 
paid to Upper C.'anada of certain dutie.s levied in this jiiovince, the commissioners 
nominated on the part of the two provinces respectively, under provisions of the 
Act .‘hi Geo, IV., cap. I ID, have recintly met, and entered largely into the consi¬ 
deration of that siihjeet; and although the d''^cn.ssion whicli ensued tliereupon was 
eomlncted with no less coidiahty tiiid good leeiing than with ability and diligence 
on both sides, I am concerned at having to announce to you that the commissioners 
have separated without coining to any decision on the important question intrusted 
to their man.'igemenl; and having, moreover, differed in regard to the appointment 
conjointly of a third commissioner or arbitrator, it becomes necessary, according to 
the provisions of the ahovementioned act (.sec —) to refer the matter to his Ma- 
je.sty’s government for tlie purpose of obtaining the appointment of an arbitrator 
under the royal sign manual.” 

WEST INJJIES. ' 

Jamaica. —^Tlte speech of Lord Mulgrave to the House of Assembly in Jamaica, 
on the 30tU of October, enters into minute details of the state of the island, 
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political and commercial, and the cause and effects of the late rebellion, and is a 
highly interesting document. With regard to the question of slavery, his Lordship 
states that the Orders in (.’ouncil will not be enforced, and trusts that the House of 
Assembly will entertain the subject at an eaily day, that the measures for the ame¬ 
lioration of the slaves may emanate from the planters and the authorities of the 
island. The Governor states that he lias made l! '' tour of .Tamaira ; that ho has 
strictly investigated into the causes of the late rebellion, and troin all the evidence 
he has collected, such a great calamity is not likely again to occur. His speech has 
given the highest satisfaction to all parties in the island. 

St. Lucta —Ad\-ices from St. Liicia contain a proclamation of Governor Far- 
quharson, in wliicli he states that the Hegulatioiis of the Ordinance of 1 U‘2U bad not 
been strictly complied svith by alien foreigners, and that, in consequence of their 
“ having presumed ” to attach their signatures and allow their names to be appended 
to various petitions and declarations, with an avowed determination to impede tlie 
execution of the Order in Gonncil, aiid a resolution not to pav voliiiitarilv tlie tax<»s 
towards the maintenance of the colonial e.stablishments, ilie floveiaior ordei'ed that 
all alien foreigners, resident in the colony, should, within one month from the date 
of the promulgation of the proclamation, produce their permits of residence, and 
that the payment of all arre.n s of taxes, and all fines ami ortrer penalties prescribed 
for non-performance, Avonld be rigorously enforced. 

■i is'r INDIES. 

By a proclamation of the Governor of the M.anritin.s of the .Ird of September, 
it was decreed, in consequence of the death of John .lustin ('ooper, .fudge of the 
Supreme C'nnit of Appeal, that until his Majesty’.s pleasure be known, Edward 
liedmond, Ksq. should continue to exercise the office of I’rocnrenr-General, and 
Nicholas Gustave Bestel that of Assistant Judge of the Supreme Court, The go¬ 
vernor, in honour of his Majesty’s hirth-day, had remitted to eleven prisoners, im¬ 
prisoned for various periods, tlie remainder of the term of their respective impri¬ 
sonments. 

A dre.ndfiil fire occurred on the 2otli of .Inly in the fort at Calcutta. It com¬ 
menced in the arsenal, and destroyed two siiV's of the square, used as godonns for 
all descriptions of stores,—such as rope, canvas, tar, turpentine, pitch, military ac*- 
coiitrcments, &c. all of which, with th** liuihliiigs, were coinjiletely destroyed. The 
loss is calculated at several lacs of riijiees. The fortunate veering and unexpected 
snlisidencc of the wind saved the armoury, which, with its sp’cndid and immense 
stand of arms, was a long time in imininent danger. To save the armoury, reronrse 
was had to battering down with shot from 115-pounders. The crop of indigo in the 
East is represented in the last letters as short and had. 

CAl’E OF GOOD llOl'U. 

The Cape of Good Hope papers of the 9th Sejitemher contained .an interesting 
I'cport of the ('ommittee of the Philanthropic i>ociety estahli.shed there, from which 
it appears that the niimh(“r of female slave.s emancipated .since the esidhlishmcnt of 
the society on the Iflth of Novembei', 11528, had been 102. Tlie number of slaves 
at the Cape is e.stimated, in roiiiid numbers, at 34,000. The Caffres on the frontier 
liad been attacked by a party of .soldiers, nmter Lieutenant Koss, and driven away, 
their properly being burned. The cause of this is said to be that some stolen cattle 
having been traced to Caffreland, resistance was offered, and four of the Caffres 
killed. The whole population of the Kat River Settlement is said lo be from 
4000 to 5000 persons. 

ailKENI.AND. 

W'e have received an account of the Davis’s Straits and Greenland Whale Fishery 
for 1832. It appears that eighty-one ships had been empli^ed, of which five, 
viz., the Ariel and Shannon, of Hull, the Egginton, of Kirkaldy, the Juno and 
William Young, of Leith, were lost. The produce of this fishery has been 12,578 
tuns, of 252 gallons each, and the quantity of whalebone was about 670 tons 
weight, valued at about 100,000/. The value of the oil was 260,000/. The numbw 
of seamen employed was nearly 4000. 
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FOREIGN STATES. 


The business of the session in the French Chamber of Deputies commenced by 
tlie siilirnissiou of the budget, or the estimates, of 1833 to the Chamber. The new 
Minister of Finance (M. Ilumanii) seems to have shown great activity in arranging 
the necessary business of his department .so soon after his appointment. The 
estimates of next year require tin extraordinary expenditure of KiO,000,000 of 
francs, or more tlian (i,500,000f. sterling. The ordinary supplies amount only to 
060,000,000 of francs, or somewhat more than 37.500,000/. The interest for the 
public debt absorbs 359,000,000, or about 14,360,000/. sterliiigof this sum. In the 
collection of the revenue nearly .5,000,000/. sterling are expended. After aUowiiig 
17 , 000,000 of francs for the civil list and pensions, there remains about 18,000,000/. 
sterling for nil the onlitiary supplies of the year. Of this sura the Ministry of 
Trade and Public Works (formerly that of the Interior) receives about 5,500,000/. 
sterling. The expenditure for the army, ordinary and e.xtraordiuary, is estimated 
at 316,000,000 of francs, or more than 12,600,000/. sterling. The navy stid other 
branches of the public service are less onerous for the country. The whole produce 
of the unniml taxes, compo.sing the ordinary ways and means, to meet this great 
expenditure, is estimated only at 966,630.000 francs, or 37,640,000/. sterling. About 
167,000,000 of francs, or nearly 6,700,000/. will therefore require to he provided 
by loans or by the sale of the national forests. The immense armed establishments 
of France thus impose upon her finances burdens and emharra.s.sments which have 
increased every year since the late revolution, and which it ought to be the policy 
of her Government to reduce by endeavouring to disarm herself, and by persuading 
her neighbours to follow her example. 

The law submitted to the Chamber of Deputies relative to the power of the 
Government to declare places in a state of siege, creates a considerable deal of dis¬ 
cussion, and it is generally denounced in the liberal papers as a piece of gross legis¬ 
lative tyranny, corresponding to our suspension of the Habeas (Corpus Act, or to 
our celebrated Six Acts. It is intended to enable the Government to rule over the 
people, find is, perhaps, as had as those ordinanws for which Charles X. w-as exile<l. 
A decision of a Jury iii a trial of the St. Simonians, a few days ago, in which tlie 
Jury refused to declare them guilty, though the facts were fully proved, because 
the law prohibiting men from meeting in a greater number than twenty ought not 
to he executed, is an Instance of the people taking the administration of the law 
into their own hands in France, similar to that which occurred in England in re¬ 
lation to forgery and stealing in dwelling-houses, and will, no doubt, lead to im¬ 
portant consequences. Either the Government must, under the dictation of Juries, 
alter the law, or the .Juries themselves must be set aside—a step which the French 
Government will now hardly venture to take. We look upon this circumstance of 
J iiries refusing to be parties to the execution of an unjust law, as forming an epoch 
in the administration of justice. The French Government has shown a disposition 
to put an end to prohibitory commercial laws, and has submitted measures to the 
Chamber of Deputies to permit the importation of cotton-twist, Cashmere shawls, 
Russia le<ither, embroideries, watches and watch-work, &c., under duties, and to 
remove the prohibition to export raw and thrown silk. It also proposes to re»iuce 
the duty on the importation of live cattle. We hail all such measures with de¬ 
light, because we are sure that the interests of all the nations of Europe are so 
similar and so reciprocal, that it is only necessary for Governments to remove these 
silly and absurd commercial restrictions which tend alike to impoverish all, to 
bring about a general feeling of mutual kin liiess and good-will that will be the 
basis of permanent peace. 

SPAIN. 

The Director-General of Spain had published the following decree, passed by the 
Government of the United States, relative to Spanish commerce, in consequence of 
the Royal Order of the 29th of April last, admitting American vessels into the 
ports of Spain upon reciproial terms:—“ Spanish vessels arriving in the ports of 
the United States are to pay the same tonnage duty as is charged on American, 
vessels in Spanish ports. Vessels, the property of Spanish subjects, arriving from 
Spanish colonies to the ports of the United States, shall pay the same rate of tonnage 
as is paid by American vessels iu Spanish coloni^ ports.” This act is to be in force 
from the 1st of January. 
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PORTUOAL. 

We have news from Oporto down to the 15th, at which time Don Pedro’s 
troops were still in possession of the place, thoujjh still unable to chase away the 
Migiielites. The Pedroites are said, however, to have erected a new battery, 
which completely commands one of tlie principal batteries of Don Miguel. The 
people seem to suffer considerably from Migne’ fire, and on December 7th, 
twenty-one women and children were killed and wounded. The difliciilty is stated 
to be—where to go to get one of danger. The shipping are not in safety. Ono 
vessel, the JiOrd of the Isle, of which the master was purposely made drunk, suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking through the blockade, and getting over the bar with supplies. 
The foreign troops, however, have been more than once in a state of mutiny. On 
November 28th. Don Pedro’s troops ra ide another sortie, but without any decisive 
success. They burnt some of Miguel’s huts, and killed five or six hiiudrod of his 
men. This whole affair seems, however, desperate, and if Sir Stratford Canning, 
who has been sent to M idrid to negotiate, it is said, the accommodation between, 
the two brothers, does not succeed, Oporto will be ruined, and Portugal not saved. 
1^011 Miguel's General, Sant.'i Martha, as if prcpiiring for the sack of Oporto, gave 
all neutral vessels till November 27th, to leave the river. 'Phey woiilil not profit by 
liis kindne.ss, and remained trusting to Don Pedro keeping him away from them, 
or trusting to their own Governments to protect them in extremity. Their cotili- 
dence down to the middle of December had not been deceived, for Don Pedro was 
then still master of Oporto. 

IIUCLANO. 

Tlie citadel of Antwerp has at length surrendered. The following i.s a correct 
abstract of the terms : 

1. Surrender the citadel of Antwerp, the Tcte de Flandres, the forts of Burglit, 
Zwyndrecht, and O-steroel. 

2. Tlie garrison to remain prisoners of war till the King of Holland has given 
up the forts of liillo and Lief kenshoek. 

A French and Dutch officer will be sent to the Hague to communicate this ar¬ 
ticle. The rem.aining articles relate to th» treatment of the garrison, and particu¬ 
larly of the wounded soldiers. 

Persons in the fortress not belonging to the garrison placed under the protection 
of the French army. 

4. The garrison to be sent back to Holland as soon as the two forts are surrendered. 

b‘, 7- Means of transport to be furnished at the expense of the Dutch government. 

8. The half moon of the gate de la Constance, opposite to the town, to be occu¬ 
pied immediately by the French, 

BELGIUM. 

The former Ministry has been re-elected. 

I’Or.ANU. 

The Kmperor Nicholas has issued orders for the transplantation of five thousand 
families of Polish gentlemen from the province of Podolia to the Steppes on the 
line of the Caucasus. The order is dated November 2lst. Tlie men are to be sent 
in the fir.st instance—their families are to be sent after them. The selection of in¬ 
dividuals is to be regulated by the share which they took in the late disturbances, 
and by the supposed danger to the state from their mode of living and their general 
conduct. The University of Warsaw, except the faculties of Medicine and Theo¬ 
logy, is abolished. The library and collection of medals are ordered to be transported 
to St. Petersburg. 

GREECE. 

King Otho left Munich on the 6th December, to take possession of the sovereignty 
of Greece. He was accompanied by the King and Queen about two leagues ; his 
brother (the Prince Royal) and one of his maternal uncles we^e to accompany him 
to Naples. From thence he was to proceed by Otranto and Brindisi to Corfu, the 
place of rendezvous for the little pjmy which was to accompany him. It was cal¬ 
culated' that he would not be able to. reach Nauplia before the end of January. 

CHINA. 

The latest intelligence from Canton states that the revolt in the interiorcontinucs 
with new successes on the part of the rebels. All the disposable force of Canton 
had been sent into the revolted district. The governor was on the eve of setting 
out. A fleet of large travelling boats had passed up the river with troops. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS. &c. 

By writ under the great seal, the following 
eldest sons of Peers are themselves raised to 
the dignity of hcreditorlal legislators :— 

Francis Russell (by courtesy Marquis of 
Tavistock) is created Baron Howland, of 
Streatham, In the county of Surrey 

Henry Paget (by courtesy Karl of Uvbridge) 
is raised to the style and title of Baron Paget, 
of Bryan Desert, in the county of StaiTord. 

George Harvey Grey (by courtesy Lord 
Grey) is called to the House ot Peers,as Baron 
Grey, of Groby, in the county of Leicester J 

Edward Smith Stanley (commonly called 
Lord Stanley) is elevated to the honour of the 
peerage, under the title of Baron Stanley, of 
Biekerstalf, 111 the county palatine of L.inia- 
sliiie 

Jiord Sherborne Is to be created Karl of 
Clielte Ilham. 

Sir 'I'liomas Brisbane has been elected Pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Society, Kdiiibiirgh, in the 
room of the late Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Macaulay has been iippuiiiled Secretary 
to the Board ot Control, vac ant by the death 
of Mr. Hyde Villiers. 

Mmiieii,] — Yc-ilord.iy, by special license, at 
the house of Lord Decies, in Cnrioii-slreet, 
Viscount Beresloid to tlie lion. Mis. Hope, 
ot Deepdene, widow of the late T. Hope, Ksq. 

At Hamilton Palace, f/Ord Lincoln to l,ady’ 
Susan ilainillon, sister to tlie Maiquis of Dou¬ 
glas and Clydesdale. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. 
John Macaulay, Vicar of Loppington, in 
Shropshire, Kdward Croppei, Ksq of Liver¬ 
pool, to Margaret, daughter of 'A. Aiaeaulay, 
Esq. 

At Dilton Park, Lord Duiiglas, son to the 
Earl of Home, to the Hon. Luey Elizabeth 
Montagu, eldest daiiglitei ot Lord Montagu. 

At Lyndhiir.st, H. A .Mac N.ighlcn, Esq 
Captain in the Bengal zVrmy, to Susanna, 
daugiiter of O. Halford, Esq of Lyndhurst, 
Ilaiita. 

.1. Fitzgerald, Esep aoii of J Fitzgerald, Esq. 
M P of Wherstead Lodge, Snlfoik, to Augusta, 
daughter of C. Phillips, Esq of Gareiideii 
Park, M P. for Leicestershire 

\V. Blanshard, Kaq ot York, Barristcr-at- 
law, and Recorder ot Ripon, to Mary Aiiiic, 
eldest daughter of the late R. S Short, Esq. 
of Edliiigtuii Grove, near Horncastle. 

At All Souls' Chuiuh, Laiigham-plaec, T 
Kemp, Esq MP for Levies, to Frances, daugh¬ 
ter of C W. J Sbakerley, Esq of Camerford 
Park, Cheshire 

At St George’s, Himover-square, by the 
ReT.aud Right Hon Lord Wriothcsley Russell, 
Cluny Macphersoii, of Clnny Maepherson, 
Chief of that Clan, to Siir,ih Justiiia, youngest 
daughter of the late Henry Davidson, Esq. of 
O'ulloch, North Britain. 

At All Souls’, Laugham-place, by the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Cliichester, Henry Fok Tal¬ 
bot, Esq, M.P., of Lacock Abbey, in the County 


of Wilts, to Constance, youngest daughter of 
Francis Miindy, Esq. of Markenton, In the 
county of Derby. 


Died]—At his seat, Shavlngton, Shropshire, 
the Earl of Kilmorey, aged SI. 

In Old Quebec-slrect, the Dowager Lady 
Palmer, relict of the late Sir J. Roger Palmer, 
Bart., of Castle Lacken, county of Mayo. 

At Naples, Lord Derwitk, of Attiiigham 
House, Shrojvshiie. 

At Dover, ageil 70, Ca]itain John Hatley, 
R.N., the last survivor of the companions of 
our illustrious eircuiiinavigator Capt. Cook. 

At Chelsea Park, Sir Henry Wright Wilson, 
of Crofton Hall, Yorkslilre. 

At the age of 89, Francis Burton, Esq. for¬ 
merly Pvecorclor of Oxford, and Memlier ot 
Parliament for that city in several sessions. 
He \v.is senior King’s Counsel, Father of the 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, and one of the 
Judges on the Welsh circuit. 

At Castletown, Isle of Man, Colonel Smith, 
Lieutenant-Governor of that isle, aged 3(!. 

At Florence, the Hon. Mrs. Ffrench, relict of 
R J. Ffrench, Esq. of Rahasane, Galway, and 
sister of Lord Clamnorns. 

At Bermuda, Admiral Sir Edward G. Col- 
po)s, Corammider-in-Chlef on the North Ame¬ 
rican .Station, aged (16. 

In old Qnebec-slreet. the Dowager Laily 
Palmer, lelict ol the late Sir John Roger 
Palinei, Bait, of Castle Lacken, county of 
Mayo. 

On board his Ma'iesfy’s packet Emulous, on 
his return to England, fiom the Mining Pro¬ 
vinces of Rra'/il, for the recovery of his healtli. 
Captain George Fr.incis Lyon, R.N. aged .'17. 

In Gre.it Russell-strcet, Bloomsbury, Au¬ 
gustus rugin, Esq Author of the "Examples 
of Uothlc Arehltcctnre,’’ and several other 
works, in his tilth year 

.At Woodstock, John Joberns,Ksq Inspector 
General ot Hospitals, and Senior Surgeon 
of .Middlesex Hospital. 

At Ids lioiise in Piccadilly, of apoplexy, 
Henry Beard, Esq Lite Governor of the Colony 
of Berbiee, in the 52d yenr of his age. 

In Riissell-squarc, of efTusioii on the brain, 
the effect of long previous illness, but accele¬ 
rated by the rc’ent lo.ss of her lamented hus¬ 
band, the Right Hon Lady Tenterden. 

At Edinburgh, the Countess of Cassilis. 

At Edinburgh, Viscountess Duncan. 

.'t Naples, Lord Berwick, of Attingham 
House, Shropshire 

At York, Sophia, wife of Rear-Admiral 
D’Arcy Preston, of Arkham Bryan, In that 
county. 

At his lesidcnre, the Hall, Burton Agnes, 
near Bridlington, Sir Francis Boynton, Bart. 

At Villa Marina, Isle of Man, eged 65, R. 
vSteulltt, Esq. Receiver General, &c. for that 
Island; his grandfather, Robert Sorsble, Esq. 
was three times Mayor of Newcastle. 

The Hon. Colonel Russell, of the Coldstream 
Guards, M.P. fur Tavistock, and nephew of 
the Duke of Bedford. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND 

AND IRELAND. 


Several actions have recently been brought apfainst individuals by the Post-Office 
to lecover penalties for sending letters secreted in parcels of goods, instead of 
through the Post-Office. The penalty is r>/. on each letter so sent, and it is under¬ 
stood it has long been a ct)inmon practice to send a quantity of letters c^cealed in 
parcels of goods to London, and thence forward them to persons to whom they are 
addressed. Some houses liave thereby saved a very considerable sum .'uiniially, 
which would otherwise have been paid to the Post-Office. The practice having 
been detected, inirnerous actions have been brought, and many of the defendants 
have applied, during the present term, to tlie Judge sitting in the Bail Court, to be 
at liberty to pay the penalties with a view of stopping proceedings, tlie Counsel for 
the Post-Office consenting to that arrangement. 

Notices have been given that application will be made to Parliament next .session 
for acts autliori/.ing ilie erection of a new iron bridge over the Thames, from 
Pimlico, contiguous to the entrance of Lord Grosvenor’s canal, to Battersea, on the 
opposite shore, near the lied Uonse ; .also of a mui ket for the sale of meat, 
vegetables, lisli, corn, hay, and otlier articles, in the parishes of St. John the 
Evangelist and St. Margaret, Westminster. The proposed site of the market is 
near the Penitentiary, and the bridge will he about midway between Vauxhall and 
B.ilter.sea bridges. 


KEKKSIIIHI-:. 

A meeting ha.s recently been held at Reading to e-onsider the best means of pro¬ 
tecting agncnltnr.al property against the outrages of the incendiary. Resolutions 
were adojited fiir the formation of a Society to he called the “ Berks and O.vford- 
shire .-Vgricultiiral Association.” William Stone, Esij. presided on the occasion. 
A committee of fifteen gentlemen was formed, of whom the Chairman was one. 

COUN<yAl.L. 

The quantity of fish exported from St. Ives this year exceeds 10,000 hogsheads. 

A meeting of the Mining Interest has been held at Truro, to ree||ve the report 
of the committee appointed to prejiare a memorial to Government, on the subject- 
of a protecting duty upon foreign copper ore smelted in tliis country, and on tlie 
Uncliy tax levied upon tin. 

Ill order to mark that point of land called (Jribbeii Head, to the westward of 
the entrance of the port of Fowey (wliich has been sometimes mistaken for St. 
Anthony's Head,) at the entrance of Falmouth harbour, the Trinity Board have 
caused a beacon tower to be erected, 8.t feet in height, and ivhieh stands upon an 
elevation of ‘Je7 feet above the level of the sea. 

CtTMBERI.AND. 

Draining .—The excellemce of the crop tliis year in Cumberland is ascribed, in a 
gr«‘at degree, to the superior manner in which the farmers there of late have been 
cultivating the land, by effectually draining it and good following. There are many 
w'ho do not occupy more than from 100 to .100 acres, that have, within the last 
twelve months, cut drains and laid with tile, from five to twelve miles in length, 
and the result is to tliem, from such practice, both gratifying and profitable. 
Where suck drainage is cifected, its good result is obvious to any one by observing 
the increased hulk of the stack-yards, and also by the superiority of the green 
crops and pastures. 

DEVOV. 

It is in contemplation to form a rml-road between Newton Abbott and Torquay, 
for tlie purpose of facilitating the intercourse between the former town and that port. 

We learn that the bobbin-net manufacturers of Barnstaple have reduced their 
working hours to nearly one half, which they intend to continue wliile the present 
depression continues. They reduce their supply by this restriction about 10,000 
racks per week. 
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Hertfordshire — Kenir—Lancashire — Sussex, ^"c. 


IlERTPOnDSHinE. 

St. Alban’s Abbey is about to be substantially repaired by subscription. Money 
required, 5 ^ 00 ^.; 2000/. have been already subscribed. 

KENT. 

A very numerous .and respectable meeting of the inhabitants of this county has 
been held at Seven Oaks, for the purpose of .adopting resolutions to protect their 
property from the attacks of incendiaries. Lord Amherst was unanimously elected 
chairman. His Lordship stated that they had assembled in consequence of the 
many conflagrations which had so lately occurred through the county, and done 
such serious mischief to the ju-operty <»f the freeholders and farmers. Alderman 
Atkins sai^Kie never for a moment .supposed that there evisted any compact amongst 
persons for setting fire to the property of others, and he liad been borne out in his 
opinion by the several cases which had occurred. Mr. Ward, 'uid the otlier magis¬ 
trates and landholders i)resent, acquie.sced in the proposition, and a large sum of 
money was immediately subscribed. Ilesoliitions were at once proposed and adopted, 
and the jtlan of preventi<jri was immediately commenced. We understand Miat the 
neigliboiiring counties will follow the example set so spiritcilly hy the county of 
Kent. It is said that 'Lord Amherst put down' as his .subscription the sum of 
100 guineas. 

An Horticultural Society is about to be formed at Toiibridgo Wells under the 
patronage of the resident gentry and inhabitants. It is said th.at a large j)iece of 
ground upon an tdigible part of the common will be enehtsed tor a garden—the 
freehold tenants of the Manor of llnstall having most handsomely con.sciitod to the 
wishes of the committee iu that particular. 

I.ANCASIIIHE. 

The silk weaving in the small villages around Manchester is at present moderately 
brisk. Fancy weavers are very much iiupiired for, and the werivers of plain fabrics 
have also a tolerable supply of work Wages, however, are very low; tlic fancy 
weaver earns about twelve .shillings a week, and the plain weaver eight siiillings. 

Turn Out of f/w HunJ~/com fVmvers.'—The “Manchester Advertiser” states, 
that at a meeting held on Tuesday, tlie ai tis<ans of this class resolved to resist the 
reduction of Grf. per Iwm decl.ared by the masters. Titey denounced any ueaver 
working at this price as an enemy to the trade, and large numbers of them imme¬ 
diately left otF work. 

Nouroi.K. 

In the neifiJibourhood of Norwich, there are, it is said, nearly 20,000 looms ; 
many of which have recently been entployed in the weaving of silk goods, which 
were formerly engaged in the manufacture of mixed goods. 

NOaTHUaillERLAND. 

A Water Comp.any h.as just been formed in Newcastle, capital 20,000/., of which 
15,000/. has been already subscribed. Tliis concern promises svell, and appears to 
have been placed under such regulations as experience of similar undertakijigs fully 
warrants. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A bill will be submitted to Parliament next Session for the formation of a new 
road from W.innlnster and Frome, by tlie villages t)f Freshford and Liinpley Stoke, 
under Claverton Hill, tlirough Bathampton .and Pulteney-street, into Bath ; alTord- 
ing an easy and eligible line of road, instead of the present fatiguing and dangerous 
line through Norton, Hinton, and Midford. 

An Address from the Clergy of the Diocese has been presented to the Bishop of 
Bristol, on the existing agitated state of society, as jifFecting the welfare of tho 
National Church; in which they declare that no changes which may take place in 
its temporal arrangements will, in any degree, weaken their attachment to it : be¬ 
lieving, as they do, that it is tl>e best calculated to promote the interests of the 
nation in general, and to secure the present and eternal happiness of its own mem¬ 
bers in particular. 

SUSSEX. 

The petitipn of the merchants of Brighton, to be allowed to import, land, and 
bond West India, Mediterranean, and other produce at Gorringe's Wharf, Shore- 
ham, has been complied with by the Lords Commissifiners of the Treasury. 

The new building-stone, invented by Mr, W. Ranger, has succeeded admirably 
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in the wall erected at Kemp Towm for Mr. Lawrence Peel, and Mr. Ranger is now 
using it ill a temple which he is Imildiiig fur Mr. T. Attree, at the villa of that 
gentleman in tlie new Park. We understand that it is also the intention of several 
eminent rii'chitects in Luiuhm to introduce this material in any works which they 
may henceforth erect; and we repeat our conviction that it must ere long come into 
very general use throughout the kingdom. 

WAllWICK-SIIinV . 

The Town-hall now building at Birmingham will be of the most ample dimen'* 
sions. The length will he 140 feet, width height 65. In this noble apartment 
the musical festivals will beheld ; with one or two exceptions, it will be the finest 
music-room in Hurope. One end will be occupied by an organ of immense power ; 
in height this instrument will be about 40 feet, and in breadth about 30. 

YORK. 

The JVeavm' Turn-out .—^Tlhs event, we are glad to say, has at length been ac¬ 
commodated : it would, however, be more gratifying if it had taken place on con¬ 
ditions that were likely to be permanent. Some ol the manufacturers were im¬ 
pelled by circumstances to cede the point at issue with their hands; their example 
was of necessity followed by the employers generally, and the weavers have returned 
to their occupation. 

WALES. 

The Welsh Iron Trade is improving, but prices are low. One of the Glamorgan¬ 
shire iron masters has received an order fur eight thousand tons of rail-road plates. 

SCOTLAND. 

The manufacturing of tartan shawls has been on the increase these several years 
past, ami lias been a source of profit to those engaged in it. The weavers employed 
at the.se fabrics arc better paid than those connected with the cotton and .silk manu¬ 
facture. Last year the manufacturers of these durable and comfortable sliawls 
found great diffieulty in supplying the market; and this year, although the demand 
has scarcely commenced, yet tlie orders already received cannot be executed. The 
tartan sliawl-weavers are earning at present from twenty to thirty shillings per 
week.— G/asrjow Chronicle. 

inr.LAND. 

Tiic Bank of Ireland has declared a dividend of A\ per cent, for the last half-year. 

A Proclamation has heen issued declaring the West Riding of the county Cork 
to be in a state of disturbance, and requiring an extraordinary establishment of 
police. 

The county of Kilkenny has at length been placed under the “ Peace Preservation 
Act.” The accounts we have every day from Ireland are such, that we anticipate 
this proceeding must soon be a general one. Its present state is a national scandal. 


SnSHIFFS FOU 1RF.LAMD. 


Antrim— Charles O'Hara, Esq., O’Hara 
Iirook; .John White, Esq , 'VhitehalJj Robert 
Tliompsoii, Esq., Jeiuiymount. 

Armaoii —Ti.omas Pridoaux Ball, Esq., 
Crossinii);liii; Juiues Eastwood, Esq , Castle¬ 
town ; M.ixwell Cross, Esq., Darton. 

Cari.ow—P hilip BaKticl, Esq., Drum- 
lackery ; Robert Doync, Esq,, Tullow j JauiSs 
Hardy Eustace, Esq., Ilardymouiit. 

CWAN—Ch.irles James Adams, Esq., Re¬ 
treat, Cavan; Francis Haasard, Esq., Hawn- 
boy, Ballyconnell; William Uatlibourne, Esq,, 
Kilcoifgy, Mouut-Nop:ent. 

Clark —Lneius O’Brien, Esq., Dromoland, 
Newmarket-on-Fergii.s j Hugh Uillon Massey, 
Esq., Sumnierbill.Castleconncll} Charles Ma¬ 
hon, Esq., Cornacalla, Ennis. 

Cork —William Henry Moor Ilodder, Esq., 
Hoildersheld, Cove j Richard Longfield, Esq., 
LoiiguevUlc, Mallow; Adam Newmon, Dro- 
more-House, Cork. 

Donboal— Hon. John Creighton, Lifford j 
Thomas Brooke, Esq., Lough Esk, Donegal; 


John Daniel Chambers, Esq., Rockhill, Letter- 
kenny. 

Down —Richard Mngennls, Esq , Finnis j 
Robert Gordon, Esq., Delamont: Samuel 
Cleland, Esq., Stormont. 

Dublin— Kichd. Motiders, Esq., Rrackens- 
toivnj John Goddard Richards, Esq., Roe¬ 
buck; John James Raggot, E8q.,Castlehaggnt. 

Fbrmanaoh— Fulliott Barton, Esq., Clora- 
nllly; Henry Rleliardson, Esq., Kossfnd; Jas. 
Jjendrnm, Esq., Jamestown, Kiiniskillen. 

GALw.ar —Robert Bodkin, Esq., Anna, 
Tuam ; James O’Hara, Esq., Ballymote, Gal¬ 
way ; Thos.KirwanBEsq.,Castlchacket,Tuam. 

Kkrrv —Charles Fairfield, Esq., Castle- 
Island; \Vm. Gunn, Esq., Ratoo, Tralee; John 
Coltsman, Esq., Flesk Castle, Killarney. 

Kii.iiark— Hon. John James Pomeroy, Ua- 
thangan ; Hugh Barton, Esq.,Straffaii; Henry 
Baron Roebuck, Killishec. 

Kilkbnnv —The Hon. C. Flower Walker, 
Duriovv Castle ; Sir Francis Hamilton Loftus, 
Mount Loftus; John H. Jones, Malleabrown. 
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Kino’s CoifNTV—The Hon. - Toler, 

coninionly called Lord Glandlne, Durrow- 
houie , John Tibeaudo, Esq., Portnahlnch i 
Joseph Smith, Esq , Mount Butler. 

Lkitbim— Peter Latouche, Esq, Castle- 
slreel, Dublin; Francis Ncsbit Cullen, F.sq., 
Screeny, Manorbamilton; William Kandal 
Stock, Esq., Annodole, Castlecarrigan. 

Li-UBaiCK—Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Bench- 
mount, Rathkoale ; Francis Guold, Esq., Mar- 
rlon-squnre; George Meares Monaell, Esq., 
Ballywllliam, Limerick. 

LoNovono—Richard F. Grcvllle, Esq., 
Granard; James Aughmiity, Esq., Newtoivn- 
bond; Samuel Blacknll, Jiin , Esq., Corlambar. 

Louth —Sir Hurry Goodrick, nuronet, Ra- 
vensdalc Park ; Edivard Tipping, Esii, B>illur- 
gan Park; (ieorge Hume M'Cartney, Esq., 
Louther Lodge, Bnlbriggan. 

Mavo— John Gardiner, Esq., Farmhlll, Kil- 
laltt; George Vaughan Jackson, Esq., Ennis- 
coe, Crossmnllna; Henry Blake, Esq., Fishcrs- 
hill, Castlebar. 

Meath —Gustaviis Lambert, Esq., Bean 
Park; Hon. Randall Plunkett, Dnnaany; Sir 
Wllliom Somerville, Bart., Somerville. 

Monaoh AN—Andrew Carr, Esq , Newbliss; 
James Rose, Esq., Hollywood j Robert Boylcy 
Evatt, Esq., Mount Lewis. 

Qoekn’sCountv— Robert Hamilton Stiib- 
ber. Esq,, Moyne; Eduard Wllmot, Esq., 


Woodbrookc; Clildley Cootc, Esq., Hunting- 
town, Portarlington. 

Roscommon—S t. George Caulfield, Esq., 
Donomon Castle, Casticrea ; Thomas Tenni- 
son, jun.. Esq., Castle Teniiisoii, Keadnc; 
Win. Robert Wills, Esq., Wills Grove, Custle- 
rea. 

Sli 00—Joseph Meredith, Esq,, Cloone- 
maghan, Sligo; James Knott, Esq., R.attlcfield, 
Boyle; William Phipps, Esq., Woodville, 
Sligo. 

TippKnARV-—Hon. John A. U. Bloomfield, 
Oakhampton ; Kieh.trd Long, Esq., Loiigfield ; 
M, Cro.sble Moore, Esq., Monrefort. 

TsraoNK—Robert Montgomery Moore, Esq , 
Stormhlll, Aughnacloy ; .Samuel Galbraith, 
Esq., Newgrove, Ooinf'h ; John Lindsay, Esq., 
Luiighre.a, Cookstown. 

WatkiikorI) — William Villiors Stuart, 
Esq., Dromana ; Gcrv.alse ParkerBurke, Esq., 
Glencairnc; William Samuel Currey, Esq, 
Llsmore Castle. 

Wbst.mr.ath—E. Briscoe, Esq., Grange- 
more ; Cuthbert Fetherslone, Esq., Mosstowii; 
Cuthbert John Clibborne, Esq., Moat Castle. 

Wkxkobd—L ord Viscount .Stopford, Cour- 
town; Williaiii Madden Glascott, Esq., Pil- 
town ; Robert Doyne, junior, Esq., Wells. 

Wicklow—S ir George P, Hudson, Barf., 
Hollypark; Charles David L.itoucbe, Esq., 
Lugalaw; Willlum Kemmis, Esq., Ballyiuicor. 


AonrcuLTiTBE.— JIop~Duty ,—An Account of tlio Duty on Hops of the growth 
of the year 1832, distinguishing the Districts, and the Old from the New Duty :— 


Barnstaple . . . 

dutv. 

£ s. d. 
22 7 10 

Bedford . ... 

31 12 6 

Bristol . ... 

■ 1 10 

Cambridge . . . 

0 I.') 0 

Canterbury. 

48,689 18 2 

Chester. 

0 9 8 

Cornwall. 

7 2 9 

Derby. 

432 7 6 

Dorset. 

103 5 11 

.Essex. 

867 15 10 

Exeter. 

29 17 4 

Gloucester .... 

2 14 2 

Grantham. 

86 4 8 

Hants. 

6,160 9 2 

Hereford. 

11,767 11 2 

Isle of Wight . . . 

5 .3 8 

Lincoln ...... 

1,628 16 10 

Lynn.. 

8 17 6 

Northampton .... 

0 16 2 

Oxford ..... 

11 7 10 


;£ 69,869 14 4 


£xcifie*o£Sce, London, N^r. 30, 1832. 


niSTBICTS. 

IIUTY. 
£ «. il. 

Brought forward 

. ±’69,869 14 

4 

Plymouth .... 

11 1 

8 

Re.idiiig. 

9 6 

10 

Rochester .... 

, 7o,H(il 10 10 

Sarum. 

4,386 10 

4 

Salop ..... 

. 1 10 

8 

Stourbridge ..... 

1,021 10 

2 

Siilfolk. 

494 12 

6 

Surrey. 

98 12 

4 

Sussex ..... 

. 86,100 13 

8 

Uxbridge .... 

.8 5 

0 

Wales, Middle . . 

.54 19 

8 

Wellington .... 

2.8 12 

6 

Worcester .... 

. 8,513 14 

8 


Total . jff241,;70 1(5 2 

Old Duty, Id. 12-20 per lb. 139,018 4 3* 4-20 
New i 8.20 102,702 1110*16 20 

Total . d;241,770 16 2 

G. H. COTTRELL, First Gen. Acet. 
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THE POLITICIAN, NO. X. 

WHAT IS LIKELY TO BE THE FIKST POLITICAL MEASURE OF THE OOVRRN'- 
MENT—CONSIDERATIONS ON CHURCH REFORM, AND THE POLICY OK 
COUPLINO THE ABOLITION OF TITHES IVITH Tllfi REVISION OF CORN 
LAWS—THE BALLOT, THE EARLIEST TI.ME FOR DISCUSSING THAT QUES¬ 
TION IS THE BEST. 

There is that period in the history of states when grievances having 
grown to a certain point, they cannot be singly considered without 
giving cause to the impatient people to imagine their rulers lukewarm 
upon the points that are delayed. Necessary procrastination seems to 
them unseasonable trifling. A great constitutional change is rarely 
effected until the community lias become willing, at all hazards, to try 
the cNperiment of possible dangers, in order to remove certain incum¬ 
brances. The moment their purpose is effected, and the change secured, 
the people become clamorous for the outward and visible sign of its effects. 
They consented to a change to remove their grievances—and tliey 
lose not an instant in crowding all the grievances in a body on the 
jiuzzled tribunal they have chosen. Hut the more free a state is, the 
more delicacy is always shown to sectarian and contesting interests. 
A despot marches at once to the end he considers good, and removes 
all the grievances lie consents to abolish, while a free assembly is deli¬ 
berating about one. Thus iu changes from republican to monarchical 
institutions more instantaneous good is effected than by changes from 
monarchy to republicanism. One man in Athens (Solon) made all the 
laws—he was the legislative despot for the time ; but everybody wanted 
to amend this and alter that; so many little sects pressed upon liim, that 
the good be had effected for the community became jeopardized by the 
mere freedom of discussion. And Solon left the country an exile, in 
order to leave his laws unimpaired. He saw that it was necessary to 
decide, and the time had tirrived when there was only danger in delibe- 
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ration. Augustus in three y.ears effected more beneficial and popular 
reforms than the Roman republic effected in half a century after the 
expulsion of the kings. And hence we may gather this truth, that when 
a vast variety of reforms, all combated by petty interests, are become 
necessary, a wise despot is more beneficial to the state, for the mo¬ 
ment, than a wise assembly; in which last, a nice regard to the interests 
of every man naturally retards, by a prolix tenderness, the progress of 
reformation to the community, "VVe have made this remark because, in 
the natural impatience of the people for destroying a monopoly in one 
quarter, and an abuse in the other, we think it right that they should per¬ 
ceive that the very Constitution they value may delay the -pry measures 
they desire. There is something almost ludicrous in the manner in 
nhicheaeh proposed reform is pushed forward, as the first which ought 
to engross the attention of Parliament. With one it is the Ballot—with 
another it is Church Reform—a third declares nothing is so immediately 
ojtpressive as the Assessed Taxes—a fourth asserts that the first burthen 
to be removed must be the Taxes on Knowledge. Then come, pele-niele, 
one upon the other, all the questions of all the Monopolies—the Bank 
Charter, the East India Company, and, most noxious of all, the Planters' 
monopoly of Negro flesh. Quanius sudor I What work for the New 
Parliament! But which of all the thousand questions demanding the 
most immediate consideration will be lucky enough to obtain it ? In the. 
Ministerial legislative measures, evidently the Church Reform—and this 
for various reasons. 1st. Because the state of Ireland is—national pre¬ 
judice aj)art—immeasurably more critical than the state of affairs in this 
country; next, because the evils there complained of are the most intole¬ 
rable,—and, above all, because the present laws are thoroughly worn out 
by their own injustice ; and so long oppressive, have grown at last in¬ 
efficacious. The first dread and monstrous Apparition that meets us in 
facing the state of Ireland, is its Ecclesiastical Establishment—and there 
the first exorcising Reform must be applied. But Church Reform in 
Ireland includes the principle of Church Reform in England; and the 
two measures will probably be either conjoined, or immediately conse¬ 
cutive to each other. Again, the Church Reform is most likely to be 
brought on the ‘first opportunity, because, as Ministers are resolved to 
reject the Ballot, it will be their obvious policy to meet the denial of one 
grieV,ance by the reform of another. The tactics of the Nursery and 
the Cabinet are pretty much the same :—“ You must not meddle with 
that my dear—it is very dangerous—it eats up little boys;—^but here 
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is this pfetty thing for Jacky to play with!”—The popular Jacky takes 
tlie last toy, but he too often retains unabated his resolution for the first. 
While on the question of Cljurch Reform, we should observe, that the 
Jixaininer ” has forestalled, in some very aMeand well reasoned writing, 
what we had always intended for our own especial consideration, whenever 
we came to an elaborate view of the question of Ecclesiastical Reform; 
—namely, the policy of uniting a revision of the Corn Laws with an 
alteration in the system of Tithes. Nothing can be more plain thari that 
the most proper time for hazarding a removal of the supposed protection 
of land, is that in which you take from land the most unquestioned of its 
burthens. If the agriculturists can be shown that the two measures must 
go together, and that they arc almost parts of ono'financial, though not 
legislative, principle, what a world of difficulty in the alarm of some, 
tlie j)rejudice of others, the general obstinacy, and it may be the gene¬ 
ral sellislmess, would be swept away! People would then come to the 
examination of the involved and difficult—(for, say what the economists 
will, it is no easy theorem)—question of the Corn Laws, with vigilance 
in(lc(Ml, Ixil soinclliing of impartiality: they would see that one certain 
nlea:^ulo of relief was coupled with tlw consideration of a supposed 
hazardous alteration; and they would, tlierefore, be more inclined to 
calculate dispassionately the nature of that hazard, and the probable re¬ 
sults of that alteration. In order to make people reason fairly on any 
(jnestion in which they are themselves concerned, the fear of loss in one 
quarter sliould be equilibrized by the certainty of gain in another. With 
regaid to tlie degree of Church Reform meditated by the Ministers, we 
feel a shrewd susjiicion, tliat in pronortion to the quantum of demand for 
the Ballot that is resisted will be the quantum of Ecclesiastical Reform 
acceded to. Still we are at loss to conceive by what tone Mr. Stanley, 
who, from his position in Ireland, must necessarily have a very con¬ 
siderable share in the proposed Bill, will accommodate las declared 
opinions to such a measure as will satisfy the people. We incline, in¬ 
deed, to believe, that that able speaker lias less political obstinacy than is 
commonly attributed to him. The rash are rarely stubborn;—and what 
they say to-day is no decisive token of what they will (Jo to-morrow. 

Having said thus much on the as yet unconjeciurahh secret of Eccle¬ 
siastical Reform, because we consider it the legislative question most 
likely to be first brought forward by the Ministers, we shall proceed to 
say a few words on that subject, which will receive the earliest attention 
from the independent Reformers—-we mean the Ballot. Now it is said 

L 2 
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that this is tlie worst time to bring forward that question. The “ Globe” 
canters over the principle, and makes a dead halt against the season:— 
“ Years must elapse,” cry the procrastinators, “ before you will aj)ply 
the Ballot; meanwhile other questions require immediate discussion— 
because an immediate adjustment.” One word, then, on this point, 
since it is mgde the popular cry. 

What is the natural time for perfecting a law once passed, and in 
which deficiencies are perceived ? Is it immediately you perceive them, 
or is it four years afterwards ?—Will you wait till the errors have be¬ 
come incorporated with the system, and their roots tough and strong, 
or will you pluck them out while they arc yet young and tender?—Is it 
not the case uith defects in legislation, that every year gives them the 
quiet sanction of custom, and that the moss of jnestige, which covers 
them, is the accumulation of time ? Again, look at the question in a 
conservative point of view:—is it not less exciting—less provocative 
of tliat craving after innovation which the Tories so reprobate, to settle 
at once a popular question, rather than to allow it to be agitated and 
re-agitated, brooded over, and declaimed upon in all democratic meet¬ 
ings for three or four years ?—Is riot Lord Brougham’s metaphor of the 
sybil as applicable to one part of Beform as the other ?—and is it not 
fc.arfully true, that the delay of justice increases only the vehemence 
of demand and the costliness of concession ? The question is capable of 
a logical dilemma—cither tlte cry for tlic Ballot will grow weaker by lime 
or not;—if weaker, only the enemies of the question can recommend 
deliiy. Mark tliis, and do not let any of its friends be ensnared by a pre¬ 
text; but if it does not "row weaker by lime, procrastination alone will 
give it additional strength; and at last, instead of granting a favour 
you will only appease an excitement. Did we not feel the cflects of oven 
tlie unavoidable delay of the Keform Bill? AYas not the boon worn 
from its precious gloss by the friction of suspense ? Did not the con¬ 
stant habit of discussing one popular measure nurse the desire for 
Olliers ? And was not the quantum of content exactly in an inverse 
ratio with the quantum of delay ? AVhy gratuitously incur in this 
case the evils of procrastination of wliich we have been so lately made 
sensible in anotlier ? But to what time should we delay the adjustment 
of the question ? Till towards the period of a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment ? \y.hat! is it wise policy in atatesmen to select the very time 
when ppfijalar excitement is about to be highest to enter into the de¬ 
liberation of a popular question ? It will be better for tlic Ballot if they 
do ! The fear of the huslings is stronger than the love of truth. But 
we urast not adopt the cant notion that the Ballot is in reality a new 
to the people; it is, in fact, merely the completion of tlie past 
otfs. The people have received by the Reform Bill the electoral 
francliise, and tiiey ask only by the Ballot to exercise it with safety. 
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What is this but a necessary consequence of the prerogative they already 
possess ? Either do not give the dependent classes votes at all, or take 
care that their votes be not a curse to them. If you ask them to dinner 
don’t hang the sword over their heads : if \ on allow the bondsmen the 
rights of the Saturnalia, grant them the safety of the freedom as well as 
its exercise. 

The present time is, then, the best for discussing the question of the 
Jjullot: first, because it is wise to perfect a new law at the earliest 
jiossible period after it is brought into operation ; secondly, because it 
is best to take excitement, at the commencement, not the height; thirdly, 
because the Ballot is not a new concession to the people, but the ne¬ 
cessary result of the past one*. 


THE POLITICIAX, XO. XT. 

THF, SPEAKEll. 

The “ Chronicle” has lately (by the subtle reasoning and the original 
views wliicli have established tliat able journal as so high an authority 
among all educated men) raised what hitlierto had been considered a 
mere question of form, into one of absolute principle. Our cotempo¬ 
rary has honoured the proposed re-appointment of Mr. Manners Sutton 
with a series of leading articles, no loss grave and searching, than it 
lias put forth upon tlic Ballot itself. And in fact there assuredly is some¬ 
thing grating to the popular feeling to see the reforming ministers con¬ 
spire to appoint to the high station of President over the first Reformed 
Parliament, a man, who—had the question rested upon his casting vote 
—would notoriously have jwevenled such a Parliament from ever as¬ 
sembling. Something loo of a bungling and halting policy seems at a 
superficial glance to have been adopted in the whole affair. The Speaker 
solemnly retires—his resignation is solemnly accepted—thanks are 

* We had prepared an article on the St.imp and Advertisement Duties, but a 
desire for further information on the subject, induces us to delay for the present its 
appearance. Meanwhile a part of the article (unfortunately cqpied from an incor- 
rected sheet) having appeared in “The Town” Newspaper, and our remarks hav¬ 
ing received from that Journal an unmerited importance, and a tort of oficial air, 
wo heg to state, that they can be only considered the result of our own hopes or 
expectations, and must not be ascribed to any authorized statement of Ministers, 
or any definite knowledge of the intention of the Cabinet (before which, indeed, 
we bdieve the question has not yet been brought.) 
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ftwarderl to him—speculation turns upon his successor—a peerage is re¬ 
fused—he comes again into Parliament—and the Minister writes him a 
letter, begging him very respectfully to resume his former situation. 
“ We could not make you,” implies the Minister, “ the last Peer, but 
vve can make you the first Commoner. You were too formidable to be 
admitted into the House of Lords, and so we will give you the very 
first place in the House of Commons.” Mr. Manners Sutton conde¬ 
scends to accept the oiler, and once more the Olympus of the Commons 
receives its iEgiochus.* A|l the ostensible arguments that have been 
alleged by the Whigs in favour of this restoration (save only that of 
economy) arc so unfortunate as to tell against tlieir own power and dig¬ 
nity as a body, “ Wliere so fit a man V' say they. “ Wliero one of tlie 
rank, experience, and station sufligicnt to be a worthy rival to Mr. Man¬ 
ners Sutton ?” What! in this proud and aristocratic party, now in its 
most palmy state—the party of tlie llussells, the Howards, and the 
Cavendishes, no fit man to jiropose as a Whig Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in opposition to tlic choice of a faction nearly extinct i 
Can they say that no man of station and popularity amongst them has 
studied sufficiently the forms and regulations of the Legislative Assembly 
to be able to become its Presi<lcnt t For we must not sujiposc that 
tin’s study would require any very great assiduity, or any very inordinate 
experience—Few, if any, of thesfc regulations rest upon mere tradition¬ 
ary custom. Certain and not numerous volumes contain an cx})]anatiou 
of all the forms, orders, and ceremonies of the House, and a man of 
ordinary application would learn them all in a month. What a confes¬ 
sion then of the proverbial Whig indolence, to say, that, among the 
distinguished Whigs who have sat in Parliament for the last twenty 
years, no one—even when excited by the ultimate ambition of becoming 
the first Commoner of Great Ilritain,—has acquired a competent know¬ 
ledge of these ceremonial details! Or what a stigma upon Whig respect¬ 
ability, if those wlio have acquired, with great pains, this superficial 
knowledge, have not the station or distinction to aspire vvortliily to the 
honour of displaying it! The question resolves itself into a dilemma— 
either among the Whigs there is some man fit to be Speaker, or there 
is not: if there be not, it speaks a grievous want of respectability in 
the party—if there be, their bringing forward a Tory evinces no less 
grievous a want of gratitude to their partizans ! 


* This article was written before Mr. Hume’s motion, and the Installation of the 
Ex-Speaker.' What we subsequently say of Air. Littleton 'is not falsified by the 
event. , If the Ministers, instead of Mr. Hume, had brought forward Mr. Littleton, 
his eleetidn would have been certain. Mr. Hume’s motion was ill-timed and iiiju- 
didottit—but how any man returned to Parliament, because of his attachment to 
thfel^Wnciplea of Reform, could yet give his vote to s man notorious for his opposi¬ 
tion .to Reform would be indeed 9 marvel— did we not know that Party Inconsis¬ 
tency is accustomed to swallow camels! 
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Yet, when we come to direct our conjecture towards the secret his¬ 
tory of the transaction, we suspect that the Ministers have not acted 
without a certain policy and discretion. When the Speaker resigned 
in the last Parliament it was, we believe, the ministerial intention to 
bring forward Sir Thomas Denman as his successor—a gentleman who, 
from his high character and universal popularity, would have obtained 
the chair with as much case as he would have filled it with honour. A 
vacancy in his own profession occurs, and, instead of being made 
Speaker, the Attorney-General is made Chief Justice. Who should suc¬ 
ceed Sir Thomas Denman as candidate for the vacant chair ?—Mr. Little¬ 
ton was, undeniably, the most eligible man ; and his claims were of that 
nature that the Ministry could scarcely pass them over by a preference 
to any other individual. But Mr. Littleton—with ji thousand admirable 
qualities—is not popular among many of the Members of the House of 
Commons :—the same qualities that make a man esteemed often prevent 
his being liked by the vulgar, and Parliament hath its vulgar, as empha¬ 
tically as the mob itself. Suj)posing Mr. Manners Sutton to be brought 
foiuvard by the Tories in opposition to Mr. Littleton, there seemed, per¬ 
haps, to the Ministry, a great probability that the general popularity of 
the former, with all the prestige and superstition that attached to the 
notion of his long experience,wo uld give him a majority of suffrages 
even among the Whigs themselves. • They were unwilling to incur the 
smallest chance of this dcfeiit; which, indeed, as the first measure of the 
Reformed Parliament, would be no ordinary one; and finding that Mr. 
Manners Sutton, debarred from his peerage, and once more in Parliament, 
would assuredly be proposed for the chair, it possibly seemed the most 
politic course to affect generosity—to renounce the assumption of party 
superiorily’upon mere ceremonial matter—and that they might not seem 
to yield to their opponents, but to precede and forestall their policy—to 
be the first to ofler to Mr. Sutton the situation of which it might be diOi- 
cult to deprive him. 

We do not presume in these remarks to affect any certainty of their 
truth,—they are merely made in the spirit of conjecture; but we do 
strongly opine that they are not very far from displaying the whole 
history of a transaction which has excited so much discussion. 

But though the Minister did not—if these observations be true—act 
without a deliberate and considered policy in proposing the re-election 
of Mr. Manners Sutton, we think tliat the policy was mistaken. We 
believe that if, for instance, Mr. Littleton and Mr. Manners Sutton had 
been both proposed for the chair, any capricious prejudice against the 
eminent claims of the former would have been merged at once in strong 
party feeling. The Press would have fomented that feeling—Members 
would have felt that their constituents would regard their decision as 
something more than a ceremony;—it would have been an election 
between a Reformer and an Anti-reformer, and men just returned from 
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a triumph resulting from a similar contest, could neither honourably nor 
decorously vole diametrically opposite to the principle upon which they 
themselves had been elected—'Mr. Littleton would have been chosen by 
an immense majority; and this would have been the case with any reform¬ 
ing member of cliaracter and long standing in the House, even sup¬ 
posing that Mr. Littleton himself had declined the contest, and supposing 
that his successor advanced in all but opinions, claims evidently inferior 
to the ex-Speaker. The same reasons that throughout the constituen¬ 
cies of England brouglit in Keformers but of moderate pretensions in 
rank ortalent in opposition to the most distinguished Tories, must surely 
have operated also in any election in the House of Cotnirons itself;-— 
nor without good reason,—for what pretensions of talent, rank, popularity 
of manner, can equal in pid)lic offices the simple pretension of opi¬ 
nions which the majority consider advantageous to the State? It is in 
vain for Ministers to say, “This is but a mere cereniony,”—the People 
may reply, as tl>e Spanish Nobles did to their King—What are you 
yourselves but a ceremony/” Besides this—it shows impolicy on a 
point on wlxich tlie ’VVlugs have been so often assailed, that they ought 
to be especially guarded not to deserve the reproach, viz.—the Stuart- 
like weakness of serving enemies and neglecting friends. The Chair of 
the House of Commons is —to say the least of it—an office of great 
honour and emolument: shorn as -tlie Ministers are of patronage, they 
liave not too many such places to throw away upon enemies. It would 
have been a high reward to several who have stood the brunt, and 
fought the battle, for yi^avs; and if they (no common nobleness even 
among Whigs, whose only fault, according to the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
is contempt of office!) are generous enough to prefer fighting the battle 
to reaping the iionours of victory, the People—eagle-eyed in these 
matters—never love the semblance of ingratitude among rulers. Nor is 
it wise to show to the main adherents of a parly, that the readiest way to 
purchase the favour of Ministers is to abuse their measures. 

Of Mr. Manners Sutton himself all must speak with respect. The 
urbanity and dignity of his manners, his conciliation and temper, we 
readily allow ; but these are surely no very rare qualities in a high-bred 
gentleman, presiding over a deliberative assembly. Of kis impartiality, 
truth obliges us to say one word, ^yo have noted instances in which it 
seemed to us more than doubtfid. The leaders of a parly cannot be so 
much aware of this error in a Speaker as the ordinary herd of Mem¬ 
bers,—the former ire sure to be fairly balanced against each other, and to 
catch-|he Speaker’s eye when it seems to them the fitting opportunity 
to ri(^.S but among Members in general it is otherwise. We have often 
am^tll^n, after an elTcctivc speech by some of the lesser of the Tory 
lutntinaries, wlien some six or seven of the Reformers, of equal or less 
calibre, sprang up to reply, observed the Speaker carefully give the pre- 
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ference to the one least able to do it with correspondent efficiency. To 
the alder of the young Tory Members he was invariably indulgent; to 
tliose of the Liberals pertinaciously blind. This was especially remark¬ 
able among those who belonged not to <-ue of the great dominant 
parlies, aiiu who were therefore not so loudly called for by the House, but 
that they might be condemned with impunity to silence. But this par¬ 
tiality was still more evident in the case of Hunt, whom, as a constant 
tiiorn in the side of the poor Reform Bill, the Speaker invariably ma¬ 
naged to see the instant he arose. No man, surely, ever less deserved 
to c heard,—no man ever obtained from the Speaker’s peculiar selec¬ 
tion such prompt opjiortunities of dclivcriiig his sentiments. Wc believe 
the Speaker > be far too honourable to be conscious of his tendency to 
bo partial which wc state, indeed, w'ith reluctance, and after the most 
scrupulous and dispassionate practical observation;—but a warm parti- 
zan is partial, despite liimself. and Power winks at its own abuses. Wc 
sliould be very happy if this page, at least, libiwal tliough it be, should 
ever “ catch tlio Speaker's eyeaad we are quite sure that his attention 
once aroused to self-examination, liis integrity would hereafter keep a 
strict watch over his inclinations. 

One Eource of undeniable congratulation arises, at least, from the 
Speaker’s rc-cicclion,—wc have saved 4000^. a year. We think, indeed, 
that the sum might have been saved ■otherwise, williout an equal sacri¬ 
fice of the dignity of Ministers, the services of friends, and the har¬ 
mony which, to say llie least of it, would be decorous between the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and Us President. Still, however, it is saved! We rate 
this benefit much higher than the ‘‘Chronicle” does: we hug to our 
heart of hearts that consolatory thought,—four thousand pounds are 
s.ived ! Oh! how Providence directs our affairs for the best! All this 
intrigue and counter-intrigue,—this drawing back and coming forward, 
•-this final resignation and speedy return,—this bowing and scraping 
across the Cabinet,—this plotting of one party counteracted by the 
nianr uvre of another,—this reforming majority, chosen by Reformers, 
making tlieir first act the election of an Anti-Reformer;— ^all these va¬ 
rious and singular tricks of the time have produced, at least, by a mi. 
racle hitherto unknown in the annals of Courts and the shuffling of 
jiarties,—a saving of four thousand pounds! In vain does the “ Chro¬ 
nicle ” say we could have spared tlic saving; we could not have spared 
a single stiver. Spendthrift Governments make a miser people. Mil¬ 
lions upon millions are we taxed!—it is very true; birt we exclaim, with 
the Frencli Minister—Four thousand pounds !—“ they are the taxes of 
a village r 
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OK MORAL FICTIONS. 

MISS MARTINEATl’s ILLU.STRATIONS OF POIilTICAL ECONOMY. 

There are two kinds of moral fictions—the one in which some de¬ 
cided end is inculcated (the moral to the fable), as in certain of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales,—the other in which no one distinct end is arrived at, 
and no solitary maxim worked out from the rich variety of the whole; ~ 
but which, nevertheless, abounds in moral lessons and scientific inqui¬ 
ries, in which the heart is touched, the passions elevated, or the mind 
enlightened. Thus is it with Fielding’s novels and Shakspeare’s plays. 
It has been well remarked by Godwin, that the moral tendency of a 
work may often be diametrically opposite to the moral ; that is, 
from the one pervading moral which seems to be the intended result 
of the fiction. This us very remarkable in Molifere’s comedies, where 
the moral end seems often to be the innocence of adultery or the success 
of knavery; while the moral tendency (which is to display the self- 
deceits of the heart—the weaker sides of vanity; and, above all, to 
enlarge the boundaries of our knowledge whether of men or of the 
consequences of social customs) does more than counteract the signifi¬ 
cation of the moral end, and conducts us to reformation by opening 
new vistas into truth. Nothing can be worse than the scorning moral 
conveyed by the “ Beggar’s 0})era—nothing can be finer or more widely 
instructive than its moral tendency; the end is the impunity of crime, 
but the tendency is the unravelling of state hypocrisies, and the tricks 
with which mankind are plundered by the political Peachums; Thus it 
will often happen that the most valuable works instruct not by tlie 
avowed moral but by the latent one ; as Lc Sage’s “ Gil Bias” has done 
more for human knowledge, which is the parent of human virtue, than 
the “ Ccnlebs” of Miss Hannah More. Those fictions are the most com¬ 
plete of purpose in which both the end and the tendency are good, as 
m the admirable satire of Jonathan Wild, where the tendency is the expo¬ 
sure of vice, and the end is its natural punishment. But fictions of this order, 
uniting both purposes, arc rare; for the element of writers of great power 
is in the passions and the crimes; and the human interest ceases when 
the dark and exciting history of these is crowned by some frigid saw, which 
conjures all the living characters we have seen into shadowy delusions— 
not formed to move and breathe before us in the various career of 
actual life, but solely to serve the purpose of a liomily and illustrate a 
moral conceit. Sensible of this, the greatest w'riters rarely consent thus 
to dissipate the dread and solemn effect their works can bequeath*. 
They know that the more life-like anu actual their characters, the deeper 
the moral feelings, produced by tbeir history, will sink into the soul; 
and they are conscious, also, tliat a thousand incidental morals may bo 
destroyed if yom? attention is coldly chained down to the pedantic 
exantmtion of one. 

singularly enough, a 4ypical and pei’vading moral will he home more 
readily, and can he admitted more artfully, into the metaphysical fiction than in 
any plainer form of conveying morality. The Germans h.ave tried it, particularly 
Goethe,—the greatest artist whoever lived,—in “Wilhelm Meister,’’ wiili prodigion.s 
effect. And some of the ancient critics have imagined the “ Odyssey of Homer” 
to be an allegory, in which Ulysses is the soul, and Ithaca the port of Iteason. 
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Every great writer iij more or less of a moralist, often uncon¬ 
sciously to himself; and, in proportion as his sources of interest are 
sought from the interual, not the outward, characteristics, he is not only 
the greater artist, but the more instructive teacher. Thus Shakspeare, 
who draws all his interest from the soul and heart of man, is not only an 
immeasurably greater poet than Scott, \^ho (with reverence be it said to 
his just claims to immortality), for the most part, seeks interest in ingeni¬ 
ous narrative, in the more ordinary passions, in description of costume, 
manners, and feudal parade;—but lie is also a much mightier moralist, 
though often offending more visibly against conventional morality. Every 
revelation of some jiassion, thought, sentiment that belongs to us, but 
has not yet been analyzed, is a discovery in morals; and a master is 
great, not in proportion as he discaiUs on old discoveries, but as he arrives 
at new. This is an important consideration which, in regarding the 
relative merit of moral writers of fiction, wo arc baund to keep in view; 
always recollecting that the more various, latent, and abstruse the passions 
touched upon, the more likely is the jiliilosopher to be deep in bis science 
and novel in his discoveiies. Hut in llie heaven of philosophical fiction 
tlicre are many mansions. There may be often truths known to the few 
which it is almost originality to popularize to the many. For next to 
inventing a truth, is llie merit of making it generally known. This is 
jKiCuliarly tiie case with politicallrullis, few liave analyzed them,—and, 
while soncetjssary to tlio public, tliey have been for the most part treated 
in so dry a manner,—that to drag them from their retreats,—to gift them 
with familiar language,—to send them into llie world preaching and con¬ 
verting as living disciples, is only a less jiroof of the inspiration of genius 
than the primary jiowcr of creation, it is to perform to political 
morals tlic same task as Addison fulfilled with domestic. Miss Marti- 
neau, in the excellent fictions she has given to the world, has performed 
this noble undertaking, and accomplished this lesser species of inspira¬ 
tion. She has taken the facts of Political Economy, and woven a series 
of tales, of great and familiar interest, illustrative of the broader and 
more useful of its doctrines. It is as a writer of fiction, however, that 
we only regard her; because the province of a writer is to be adjudged, 
not according to the end which he arrives at, but the means ho employs. 
As we measure llie claims of Lucretius to philosojiliy, not by comparison 
with philosophers, but with poets; as w’c call Fielding a novel writer, 
and only incidentally a moralist; as wc consider PJato^ though poetical, 
a philosopher; and Shakspearc, though philosophical, a poet. Bjesides 
this, were Miss Martineau viewed only as a political economist, her 
merits would shrink itito an exceedingly small compass; for though, as 
we before said, it is a great merit to popularize known truths, the merit is 
that of a writer, not a philosopher. Miss Martineau has not added' a single 
new truth to the science; and it is only the most generally acknow¬ 
ledged axioms which she has ventured to embody itf her tales;—this, 
infleed, with obvious wisdom; for if she had illustrated the more equivocal 
and less settled jdnciples, the merit of the illustration would have become 
exceedinglyquestionable. Illustrations of Political Economy by fiction are 
something like the applicatipn of metaphors to reasoning; they make old 
truths agreeable, unfamiliar truths intelligible: but you cannot argue 
equivocal truths by metaphors alone. As a political economist, then, 
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we do not consider Miss Martincau entitled to liigli estimation: as a 
writer of moral fiction, we think she is entitled to a considerable station. 
Wc do not indeed agree witli our admired contemporary, “ The» 
Examiner,” in ranking her on the same level with Miss Edgeworth. 
The end at which she would arrive may be equally useful, but the 
means she employs are less brilliant and of a lower order of genius. 
She has not, for instance, the simple yet pointed wit of Miss 
Edgeworth—the wit which almost apfiroaches to Swift’s, in “ Castle 
Rackrent,” and to Voltaire’s, in “ Murad the Unlucky.” Still less has 
she the rich, various, racy, national humour which licr great predecessor 
displays—she does not draw forth ail those latent qualities vvliich are to 
human nature what idioms are to language—an index to its deepest 
stores, and most graceful peculiarities. She has as yet given us no 
parallel to the Trisli postilion and the Irish peeress of the “ Absentee 
nor (though she equals Miss Edgeworth in sentiment, and excels her 
in tenderness)—in stern pathos, and the more terrible interest that may 
be deduced from the errors of daily life, lias she approached, by many 
degrees, to the death-bed of Vivian—or the almost sublime hiatus which 
closes the narrative of Basil the Procrastinator. The power ultimately 
to rival Miss Edgeworth she may possess, but the proof of the power 
is yet to come. At present, wliilo wc hope much from what she may 
write, we must estimate her by wliat slic has written. 

Nor m )8t it he forgotten, that IVfiss Edgeworth wrote the first, and 
that her I'ritings are equally directed to the elucidation of political 
morals, tli mgh not 1o the same points in politics which Miss Martincau 
has selecto 1. The pecidiar nature of the subjects chosen by the latter 
author has eontributcil greatly to contract the sphere of her inquiry into 
the diversitres of mankind: for the most part her cliaractcrs are divided 
into two great s;rnera —!he one character is prudent, honest, and en¬ 
lightened—the other is reckless, embrutod, and criminal. It is the old 
division wliich Jliss Etlgeworth lierself has marked so repeatedly 
before—well rcgulatei! labour, .and thriftless indolence. Angus and 
Ronald, George Grey and Joe Harper, with a few external differences, 
are merely one exemplification of a common princijile, and in¬ 
dividuals of the same spc'cies of character. On tlie other hand, Dan 
the Indolent and Hal the Thougliliess are equally similar in their 
general aspects. Nor is there, as in Edgeworth, Scott, and our greater 
writers of fiction—a variety of rich and humorous peculiarities struck 
out from each, So as to stamp the general attributes with individual 
and unmistakcable traits. The space, too, to which the writer 
has confined herself is so limited, that it would require a very short, 
and almost epigrammatic style, to mark distinctly and vividly the 
different characters-r-making ])oint the substitute of elaboration. Mar- 
montel delineates his actors with a stroke :—Richardson, diffuse and 
lengthy, requires volumes to ^aake you acquainted with Jtvt creations. 
The style of Miss Martineau, though not the order of her talents, 
reaerahles^lhcr that of Richardson than of Marmontel: the rapid, con- 
den^e^ antithetical analysis, is perfectly unknown to her—she writes 
witl| p^ity and elegance, but with that style which requires expatiation 
to fft) justice to her own conceptions. She is subject, moreover, to 
another fault—-which is the consequence of her choice of subject;—her 
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«lialogue offends verisimilitude—she writes more simply when she 
narrates, than when she causes, her labourers and her fishermen to speak 
in tlieir own persons. It is easy to see her benevolent and wise 
*purj)ose in makin }5 the poor themselves sjjeculate on truths, rather than 
be lectured by others into instruction. It ns to them what may be 
called “ Intellectual Independence,’' and teaches, on a larf^e scale, the 
Lancaster system, that the best schoolmaster is the pupil hiinseir. But 
while this purpose is a full excuse for her practice in drawing-philoso¬ 
phical fishermen and Socralical cottagers, the practice cannot but 
interfere with the effect of the fiction, and the artist-like delineation of 
the characters. So we feel that Shakspcarc, if writing now, would not 
])ut into the mouth of a veteran serjeant, in a country village, passages 
like this :—“ In England the taw of primoge7iUtire fiax encouraged the 
arcumnlalion of properly in a few hands to a very mischievous extent. 
There are fur too many estates in this kingdom too lan’e lo Lc properly 
managed by the rare of one man. or by the reproducible capital of 
one family.” Nor would he paint the squire’s footman (however 
travelled the footman he), aa responding most rabbinically to the 
serjeant on this knotty matter, and sug*j:esting louislative modes to 
supply the place of the law of primogeniture., “ There might,” quoth 
the footman, “ be directions that the land should he sold, and the pur¬ 
chase-money divided, or a legacy of land left to one of the children, 
charged with poiiions or annuities to the rest, or an injunction that the 
family should form a sort of joinl-slock company, and cultivate their 
property by shares.” All this is very sensible ; but lo fiction in its most 
sen able sliape we must still ajiply the rules of fiction; and we cannot 
help feeling that however oracular the doctrine, the footman is not the 
fitting Pytliius lo jwomulgate it. 

This want of keeping between the truth and its piopoundcr, is yet 
more unpleasantly glaring in the laic called “ Weal and Woe in Garve- 
loch,” where, in the most barbarous spot of earth, half-slarvod fishermen 
take the most astonishing views on tiie theory of jiopulalion; and in 
this instance of inconsistency, there is a grosser want of truth than in 
the other tales. The language of the fislioruian is never beneath his 
wisdom; he talks simply indeed, but it is with the simplicity of a 
scholar. Ex. gr .— 

“ I know,” replied Angus, “ that there is always a }U’cvalence of vice-s 
in society, that as some are evtingiiished others arise. ’ .... 

“ Very few, if any, pass through the trial of scpiahd an<l hopeless poverty 

with healthy minds.I shall never lie eonvmced, unless I See it, that 

any vice in existence will be aggravated by the comforts of life being ex¬ 
tended to all, or that there is any whicli is not encoui-agcd by the feelings 
of personal injury,—of hatred towards tlieir superiors, or recklessness con¬ 
cerning their companions and themselves, which are excited among the 
aliject or ferocious poor." 

Now, without this being fine language, it is not naltiyal, it is not 
conceivable, language in the mouth of a fisherman of Islay. True we 
are tohl he is of a buperior mind, and in his course of trade has seen a 
little of the world. But a superior fisherman is a fisherman still; nor 
does he utter the intricate doctrines of .a Malthus in llie elegant sim¬ 
plicity of a riurae. Wc the more allude to this glaring deficiency in 
art (looking upon a writer of fiction as the greatest and most thoughtful 
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of all artists), partly because we have seen praise very erroneously 
attributed to Miss Martineau for the familiarity and naturalness of her 
dialogue, and partly because in our able and spirited contemporary 
{Tail's Magazine), we have noted opinions (to which Miss Martineau’s 
name is prefixed) upon Sir Walter Scott, Which we consider to contain 
canons of criticism, that, did she resolve to reduce them into practice, 
could not but operate unfavourably on Miss Mjirtineau’s future efforts. 
She denies (by the way) that Walter Scott knew much of the lower 
orders. If, like the writer of this })aper, Miss Martineau had journeyed 
over Great Britain on foot, boarded, lodged, travailed and feasted with 
all varieties of those orders, slic would have found reason, perhap'^, 
to reconsider her decision. But to return. One point is clear,—if 
the developement of fictitious characters he em[)loyed for U'e illustra¬ 
tion of principles, there is no evading the fundamental law of all com- 
jmsitions in which fictitious characteis arc presented to us; namely, 
tlie giving to each person, so introduced, the language and the train 
cf thought which he is most likely to use and indulge. That we 
may translate certain barbarous dialects and provincialisms, which con¬ 
tain nothing characlcrislic in ihem.selves, we allow ; but ibcn they must 
bo translated into language and thoughts, if more intelligible, at least 
equally natural and appropriate. Miss Martineau, wlienevcr she do'is 
endeavour to suit the word to the actor, does it too without much dis- 
crinunation and ait; for instance, to the young Irish couple in the 
“ Weal and Woe in Garvclocli,” the Irish brogue is freely attributed; 
but very much as the brogue is represented in tlie ignorant old farces, 
with plenty of “ kilt” ami “ bother," and **jewel,” but without a 
glimpse of that rich idiomatic humour which in Miss Edgeworth, Crol'ton 
Croker, and Mrs. Hall’s sketches, relievo the vulgarity and elevate tlyi 
provincialism into the bo)i viol. Here, ilicrcfore. Miss Martineau’s 
use of the appropriate dialect is entirely superfluous; aifd we are given 
an imitation of the national jieculavity too incorrect to be successful, 
yet too flat to be amusing. Jlcsides, there is something a little uncandid 
in this instance; for the good, honest, laborious fishermen are made to 
speak like scholars, however unnaturally,—and the poor worthless 
Milesian is consigned, without mercy, to his brogue, however unlia])]>ily 
represented. 

And now having finished our catalogue of complaints, we come to the 
move pleasing], art of our critical duty, and speak of the counterbalancing 
merits of Miss Martincau’s performances. And in the first place we 
must beg the reader to observe that it is but fair to attribute the greater 
part of the defects we have spoken of, not to a want of capacity in the 
writer, but to the nature of the woik—.o the limited space of each tale, 
and to Miss I^artineau’s evident desire of making everything subor¬ 
dinate to the Jllustration of certain valuable tiuths. It is just 
therefore, ij> 9 .tliis, ijs in all works, to consider first, the author’s design; 
secomll^lo see if the design bo accomplished; if so, we ought to look 
leinon^^^i many of the faults inseparable, perhajts, from the accom- 
plisht^it of the design itself. Putting aside the fact that the dialogues 
are not appropriate to the speakers, notliing can be more clear, succinct, 
and luminous than the manner in which llie reasonings convoyed in the 
dialogues are expressed and detailed. A remarkable excellence in Miss 
Martineau, is tlie beauty of her descriptions—not exaggerated—not 
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prolix—but fresh, nervous, graphic, and full of homeliness dKi|fpoetry as 
tlie subject may require. And this power of description ^Bhds not 
only to the delineation of scenery, but also to that of circumstances and 
of persons. Nothing can be more fine in its way than the description 
of tlie hurricane in JDemerara—of the fate of tiie barbarous overseer— 
of the passionate negro, praying for vengeance in Christ’s name by his 
solitary liearlh—of the escape of the fugitive slaves, and the bay and 
spring of the fierce bloodhound. Nor can anything be more natural, yet 
])icturesrpie, than Miss Marlineau’s sketches of English scenery—the farm 
■—tiie common—the cottage. And when her story exhibits probity indis* 
tress, she groups the characters in the most noble, yet touching positions; 
.as, when Kenneth sits dov\n at night by the desolate sea on which llis 
father has launched liis boat in quest of food for many breadless mouths. 
And when the wife, coming also to watch the vessel, finds her; brave 
son weeping on the rock alone;—and there—with llio stormy breakers 
Imlow, ami ilie sea-fowl screaming near, and the bark growing less and 
joss u])on the wave—inollicr and son cheer each other with grave but 
liiah thunghls; and tlie most beautiful of human atreclions gives dignity 
to the ino-^t humiliating of earthly trials. 

Another great excellence of Miss Martineau, and the most irre- 
fragrahle proof of her talents, is in that nameless and undefinable power 
of exciting and sustaining interest in the progress of lier tale,—which is 
the fust lequisite of prose fiction, and vvithout which all other requisites 
become wearisome and vain. And this is the greater merit; because, 
as we before said, tlio nature of flie story and its occasional treatment 
interjiobo so many obstacles in the wfty of interest, and are perpetually 
in danger of marring our belief in tiie life and actuality of the dramatis 
person fv 

Miss Martineau’s talents, and the value of her works, ere indisputable. 
She has arrived at lliat point of excellence where wo begin to esli- 
niate the value and adjudge the station of the writer. Tlie greatest and 
mo^t consummate order of perfect intellect, is that in which the imagi¬ 
native and the reasoning faculties are combined,—each carried to its 
heiglit;—liie one inspired, the other regulated, by its companion; and 
though we cannot of course attribute to Miss Martineau these faculties 
in their greatest extent, vve can yet congratulate her on no inconsiderable 
jiuilion of them united with no common felicity. VTc wi.sli that when 
she has concluded this series of jiolitical tales, she would put her imagi¬ 
nation under less visible and cramped restraint—that her moral may 
he less cimecntred—that she may take wider fliglits into the great 
range of art—that she may be enabled more happily to consult tlio 
diamatic harmonics of character—tliat she may work out yet more 
extended and hcnofieial, though less obtruded, results from more cosily 
malorials—that she may be encouraged to venture into /ar deeper 
rcncaielies into the Iiumours and hearts of men, and faprnore subtle and 
daring analysis—not of errors, which are the mere effects of passibUjbut 
of the pas-sions themselves; for they are the great elements of weial 
change, and the loftiest province of an imaginative and philosopliic 
genius. 
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SONNETS TO ROSALIE. 

BY THE lUTHOa OP “ THE VIIiLAGE POORHOUSE.” 


I. 

There is a ciuiet cot, its walls ai’C white 
And covered o'er with foliap^e f^reen and deep,^— 

And round the casement chisterint^ ^vaU-^lowers creep, 
And in link’d arches o’er the porch unite. 

Retired and calm that humble hut is placed 
In a warm valley,—and the smoke u])curls, 

From the near village, in fantastic whirls 

Above the sheltei-in" trees. Embowered, and graced 

by tlu-ir rich covering, stands that modest donie; 

The light gate closed belbre it, and all round 
The grave^l’d ijath, pinks, daisies, deck the ground:— 
That simple cot is mine,—my bosom’s home,— 
hly heart’s own resling-pi ace, for e^er fair, 

For thou, my Rosalie, art smiling there ! 


II. 

I look into the past! and see thee there. 

Laughing, yet chasten'd in thy' young heart's glee ; 
And o'er that brow, unshadow’d y et liy care. 

The rich In own tresses clust’iing wiUl and free; 

Thy bosom heaving with delicious sighs 
That speak' of aught hut sorrow,—and thy check 
Flushing with unknown lancies,—and thine eyes 
Speaking more tenderly than words can speak— 
Tliou lov'st me ! 

And within those eyes I gar.e, 
Bright with the pure soul’s hrightne.-^s ; and thy smile 
Reproves in ^ aiii—and only tempts—the praise 
Of lips by smiling made more sweet the while ! 

And there thou standest with that glistening eye, 
Rlushigg ill youth’s first love, my Rosalie ! 


in. 

T see thee, Rosalie!—thy charms the same. 

Rut mellow’d and more lovely ;--on thy knee 
A fair-hair’d infant laughs with childish glee, 

Or clings around thy' neck to lisp thv name ! 

Still art thou beautiful; and as thy head 
Is bent to kiss its clicek, thy tresses brown. 
Floating in wavy ringlets loosely dovv n. 

O'er the fair features of the eliihl are spread, 
Which sleeps within their shadow.— 

At thy feet 

Stands the light iTadle, and I see thee place 
Thy slumhering babe within it, and thy face 
Grows bright as listening to its breathings sweet,— 
Thou ga/.ost on its rest, so soil and niilil, 

And callcst on thy God to guard thy child I 
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IBRAHIM PACHA, THE CONQUEROR OF SYRIA. 


WuitB Europe rings with the history of civil change, we have 
only to cast our eyes to another quarter of the globe to witness 
the progress* of events equally mighty, though by means less new. 
Ibrahim Pacha has conquered all Syria, and is marching unresisted 
through the peninsula of Asia. By the last advices the city of Kouieh, 
within two hundred and fifty miles of tlie famous capital of the Turkish 
empire, had opCncd its gates to him, and Europe is prepared for what 
a year ago would have been consiclcred the incredible ev^nt of the 
Egyptians marching triumphant into Constantinople. JSesMfJy half a 
century has passed since the rise of the Wahabccs m Arabia threatened 
the destruction of the Mahommedan faitli. These bold, perhaps pliilo- 
sophic, votaries of a sublime creed, declared for the. unity of tlie God¬ 
head, and against the authenticity of the prophet. They plundered tlie 
grand caravan of Mecca—they captured the pious lladgees-—they de¬ 
feated the lieutenants of the Sultan, who endeavoured to vindicate the 
united interests of Religion and Commerce. For a long period the 
authority of the Sultan was dormant in Arabia and Syria; Egypt was 
threatened, and the treasiuy of Stamboul shrank under the influeijice of 
the victorious heretics. At length this same Ibrahim, son of the 
Egyptian Viceroy, offered his services to resist the torrent. At ’ the 
head of an irregular force he penetrated into the midst of Arabia, de¬ 
livered the holy cities, defeated tlio Wahabccs even in tlieir own country,, 
and finally, after having granted peace on the most severe terms, car¬ 
ried their princes as hostages to Cairo. For these services Ibrahim was 
made Pacha of Mecca and Medina,—an ap|)ointment which, in the Otto¬ 
man empire, gives him precedence before all other pachas, even his own 
father. 

After the conquest of the Wahabccs, Ibrahim commenced the forma¬ 
tion in Egypt of a regular army, disciplined in the European manner; 
and by engaging the most skilful naval aichitects from Toulon, laid the 
foundation of the present very considerable naval force of Egypt. 
Utterly discomfited in Greece, the Sultan at length applied for assist¬ 
ance to his Egyptian vassal. Immediately, the young Pacha poured 
into the Morea at the head of his army, and snpjiorted by a powerful 
fleet; and such was his progress, that nothing but the famous 
Treaty of London, and its consequence,—the battle of Navarino,—could 
have prevented Greece from again becoming a Moslemin province. 
We have been assured, however, by tlie highest authority, that it.was 
not the intention of Ibrahim to have restored the Morea to the Sultan.' 
The overthrow of the Egyptians by the Allied Powers only stimulated 
the exertions of Ibrahim on his return to liis country. In the confusion 
of the Porte, lie appropriated to himself both Candid and Cyprus, tho 
finest islands of the Mediterranean. In the autumn of ISSI, ,'*ke 
Egyptian army consisted of ninety thousand disciplined infantr}’^,'perhaps 
not inferior to the Sepoys, and ten thousand regular cavalry. All the 
world who knew anything about Egypt, ridiculed the'unthrifty vanity 
of the Pacha, and laughed at the ludicrous disproportion between such 
a military force and the population and resources of Egypt. By the 
autumn of however, Ibrahim has conquered all Syria, and almost 
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Ibrahim Pacha, the Conqueror of /Syria. 

the whole of Asia Minor, ami ia nearer Constantinople than the 
Russians. Ibrahim Pacha, therefore, is a great man. He is the great 
conqueror of his age. 

He is without doubt a man of remarkable talents. His mind ia alike 
subtle and energetic. lie is totally free from prejudice, adopts your ideas 
with silent rapidity, and his career demonstrates his military genius. 
His ambition is unbounded; liis admiration of European institutions 
and civilization great; but he avoids, with dexterity, shocking the 
feelings and prejudices of the Moslemin. A mystery hangs over his 
birth—he is said to be only an adopted son of the present Pacha of 
Egypt, but this is doubtful; at any rate, the utmost confidence prevails 
between Ibrahim and his professed father. The Pacha of the Holy 
Cities is a great voluptuary; his indulgence, indeed, in cvpry species of 
sensuality is unbounded. Although scarcely in the priuie of life, 
his gross and immense bulk promises but a short term of existence, 
and indicates a man sinking under overwhelming disease, and in¬ 
capable of exertion. His habits are sumptuous: he delights in mag¬ 
nificent palaces and fanciful gardens, and is curious in the number and 
beauty of his Circassians; but his manners are perfectly European. 
He is constantly in public, and courts the conversation of all ingenious 
strangers. Ilis chief councillor is Osman Eey, a renegade Frenchman, 
and an able man. Less than twenty years ago, Ibrahim Pacha passed 
his. days in sitting at a window of Ids palace with a German rifle, and 
firing at the bloated skins borne on the backs of the water-carriers as 
they returned from the Nile. As Ibrahim is an admirable marksman, 
the usual eflect of his exertions was in general only to deprive the poor 
water-carriers of the fruits of their daily labour: sometimes, however, 
his bullet brought blood, instead of the more innocent liquid—but 
Egypt was then a despotic country. It is not so now. It is not known 
among us, that the old Pacha of Egypt and Ins son, in their r:ige for 
European institutions, have actually presented their subjects with “The 
Tvvo Chambers,” called in the language of the Levant the '■'•Alio Parlia-. 
mento," and “ lirmo Parliumcnlo” These assemblies meet at Cairo ; 
and have been formed by the governor of every town sending up to the 
CJipilal, by the order of tlie Pacha, two good and discreet men to assist 
in the administration of affairs. The members of the “ Alio Parlia- 
menio'' have the power of discussing all measures ; but those of the 
“ Basao Parliamculo’* are permitted only to petition. Their fliglmesscs 
pay very little jiractical attention to the debaters or the petitioners, but 
always treat them with great courtesy. \’ct they arc very proud, (espe¬ 
cially the elder Pacha,) of tlie institutions ; and the writer of tin's article 
hits heard Meliemct Ali more than o’ice boast that “he has as many 
Parliaments as the* King of England.” In the mcanwliile these extra¬ 
ordinary events have wrought singular revolutions in manners—we have 
fof the first time a Turkish Ambassador in England. 

' , Marco Polo, Junior. 
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ASMODEUS At LAEGE.—NO. X. 

PART FIRST CONCLUDEO. 


Passion—Us History and Us Termination, 

Mt adventures now become of a more grave and earnest character 
than they have been wont to be. Tlie reader must be prepared to con¬ 
fine his interest solely to sublunary sources—the supernatural has va¬ 
nished from my life—unless indeed, as at limes I believe, nothing is so 
marvellous or so alien to our earthly .and cummon nature as the spirit 
tliat animates and transforms us wlien we love. 

It was evening, clear and frosty—I stood in one gf the small deserted 
streets that intersect Mayfair, waiting for Julia. Yes ! our attachment 
had now progressed to that point, we met—alone and in secret. From 
the hour Julia first consented to these interviews, Asmodeus left me; I 
have not seen him since. 

“ My gratitude stops here,” said he. “ It was my task to amuse, 
to interest you, but no more. I deal not with the passions-—I can do 
nothing for you in this afi'air. l"ou are in love, and in the hands of a 
stronger demon than myself. Adieu !—when the spell is broken we may 
meet again.” With those words ho vanished, and has I suspect en¬ 
gaged his services for the present to the Marquis of Hertford. 

1 was wailing then, in tins lonely street, for the coming of Julia; I 
heard the clock strike eight, the appointed hour, but I saw not her dark 
mantle and graceful form emerging from the cross street which led her 
to our rendezvous. And who was Julia, and what? She was a relation 
of the gaming adventurer at whoso house and with whose daughter I 
had first seen her—and she lived at somewhat a distant part of the town 
with a sister who vvas a widow and much older than herself. Occupied 
ill the business of an extensive trade, and the cares of a growing fa¬ 
mily, this sister left Julia to the guid-ance of her own susceptible lancy 
and youthful inc.xperience—left her to reflect—to imagine—to act as she 
would, and the consequence was tliat she fell in love. She was Iho- 
roughly guileless, and almost thoroughly ignorant. She could read in¬ 
deed, but only novels, and those not of the gravest; she could write—hut 
in no fluent hand, and if her heart taught iicrthe sentiment tluat supplies 
skill, her diffidence forbade her to express it. She was quiet, melan¬ 
choly, yet quickly moved to mirth—sensitive, and yet pure. I afterwards 
discovered that pride was her prevailing characteristic, but at first it laj^, 
concealed. 1 already loved licr even for her deficiencies, for they were* 
not of Nature but of Education. 

And who and what is her lover ? Long as I have hoen relating these 
adventures, I have not yet communicated that secret. Writing about 
myself, I have not yet disclosed myself. I will now do so:—I am then 
an idle, wandering, unmarried man—rich, well-born, still young—who 
have read much, written somewhat, and lived for pleasure, action, and the 
Hour—keeping thought for study, but excluding it from enterprise, and 
ready to plunge into any plan or any pursuit, so that it promised the 
excitement of Bomething new. Such a life engenders more of remem- 
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brance than of hope; it flings our dreams back upon the past, instead 
of urging them to the future—it gives^iis excitement in retrospection, 
but satiety when we turn towards the years to come; the pleasure of 
youth is a costly draught, in which the pearl that should enrich our man¬ 
hood is dissolved. And so much for Julia’s lover; the best thing in his 
favour is that she loves him. TJie half hour has passed—will she come ? 
How my heart beats!—the night is clear and bright, what can have de¬ 
layed her? 1 hear feet—Ah Julia, it is you indeed 1 

Julia took my arm, and pressed it silently; I drew aside her veil, and 
beneath the lamp, looked into her face; she was weeping. 

“ And what is the matter, dearest ?” 

“ My sister has discovered vour last letter to me , 1 dropped it, and 
>_and-” 

“ Heavens! how could you be so imprudent—but I hope it is no 
matter—what does your sister say ?” 

“ Tliat—that I ought to see you no more.” 

“ She is kind ; but you will not obey her, my Julia ?” 

“ I,cannot help it.” 

“ Why, surely you can come out when you like ?” 

“ No; I have promised not. She has been a kind sister to me, sir, 
and—and she spoke so kindly now on this matter, that I could not help 
promising; and 1 cannot break my promise, though I may break my 
heart.” 

“ Is there no way of compromising the matter ?” said 1, after a pause. 
“ No way of seeing me ? My Julia, you will not desert me now ?” 

“ But what can I do ?” said Julia, simply. 

“ My angel, surely the promise w'as not willingly given ; it was ex¬ 
torted from you! ' 

“ No, sir: I gave it with all my heart.” 

“ I thank you.” 

“ Pray, pray do not speak so coldly; you must, you must own it was 
very wrong in me over to see you ; and how could this end—God knows, 
but not to my good and my family’s honour. 1 never thought much about 
it before, and went on, anil on, till I got entangled, and did not dare 
look much hack or much forward ; hut now you see, when my sister 
began to show me all the folly I have committed, I was friglitencd, and 
—and—in short it is no use talking, I can meet you no more.” 

“ But I shall «it least see you at your relation’s, the Miss **** ?” 

“ No, sir; I have promised also not to go there, and not to go any¬ 
where without my sister.” 

“ Confound your sister,” I muttered with a most conscientious heart¬ 
iness; “ you give me up then,” sa'i I, aloud, “ without a sigh, and 
without a struggle ?” 

Julia wept on without answering; my heart softened to her, and my 
conscience smetft myself. Was not the sister right? Had I not been 
fielfisW^flijreckless of consequences ? Was it not now my duty to be 
g^erbps ? “ And even if generous,” answered Passion, “ will Julia be 
Have not matters already gone so far that her heart is irnpli- 
\vit}iout recall ? To leave her, is to leave her to be wretched.” 

• We walked quietly on, neither speaking. Never before had I felt how 
dearly 1 loved this innocent and charming girl; and Joving her so 
dearly, a feeling for her began to preponderate over tlie angry and 
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bitter mortification I had first experienced for myself. My mind was 
confused and bevvildeved—I knew not which course to pursue* We had 
gone on thus mute for several minutes, when at the corner of a street 
which led her homewards, Julia turned, and said in a faltering voice,-— 
“ Farewell, sir, God bless you—let us part her’ , 1 must go home now 1” 
The street was utterly empty—the lamps few, and at long intervals, left 
the place where we stood in shade. 1 saw her countenance only im¬ 
perfectly through the low long bonnet which modestly, as it were, 
shrouded its tearful loveliness; I drew my arm round her, kissed her 
lips, and said, “ Be it as you think best for yourself—go and be happy 
—think no more of me.” 

Julia paused—hesitated, as about to speak—then shook her head 
gently, and, still silent (as if the voice were choked within) lowered her 
veil, and walked away. When she had got a few paces, she turned 
back, and seeing that I still stood in the sanTb spot, gazing upon her, 
her courage seemed to desert her; she returned,* placed her hand in 
mine, and s.aid in a soft whisper, 

“ You are not angry with me—you will not hale me?” 

“ Julia, to the last hour of my life I shall adore you; that I do not 
reproach you—that I do not tamper with your determination, is the 
greatest proof of the real and deep love 1 bear to you; but go—go—or 
I shall not be so generous long.” 

Now Julia was quite a child in mind more than years, and her im¬ 
pulses were childlike, and after a little pause, and a little evident embar¬ 
rassment, she drew from her finger a pretty thougli plain ring-, that I 
had once admired, and she said very.timidly, 

“ If, sir, you will condescend to accept this-” 

I heard no more; I vow that my heart molted within me at once, and 
the tears ran down my cheek almost as fast as they did down Julia's; 
the incident was so simple—the sentiment it veiled was so touching and 
so youthful, 1 took llie ring and kissed it-—Julia yet lingered—I saw 
what was at her heart, though she dared not say it. She wished also for 
some little remembrance of the link that had been between us, but she 
would not take the chain I pressed uj)on her; it was too costly; and the 
only gift that pleased her, and she at last accepted, was a ring not half 
the value even of her own. This little interchange, and the more gentle 
and less passionate feelings to which it gave birth, seemed to console 
her; and when she left me, it was with a steadier su*p and a less drooping 
air. Poor Julia! I staid in that desolate spot till the last glimpse of thy 
light form vanished from my gaze. 

In the whole course of life there is no passage in it so “ weary, stale, 
and unprofitable,” as that which follows some episode of Passion broken 
abruptly off. Still loving, yet forbid the object we love, the heart smks 
beneath the weight of its own craving affections. There is no eveitt to 
the (lay—a burthensome listlessncss—a weary and distasteful apathy fill 
up the dull flatness of the hours—Time creeps before us visibly—we, see 
his hour-glass and his scythe,—and we lose all the charm of Life tho 
moment we are made sensible of its presence! 

I resolved to travel—I fixed the day of my departure. Would to 
heaven that I had been permitted to carry, at least, that ’pur|X)se into 
effect! About three days before the one I had appointed for leav¬ 
ing London, I met suddenly in the street my friend Anne, the eldest of 
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the damselit to whom I had played the sorcerer. She knew, of course, 
of my love for Julia, and had assisted in our interviews. I found that she 
now knew of our sc^mration. She had called upon Julia, and the sister 
had told her all, and remonstrated with her fur her connivance at our 
attachment. The gi|l described the present condition of Julia in the 
most melancholy colours. She said she passed the day alone—and (the 
widow had confessed) for the most part in tears—that she had already 
lost her colour and roundness of form—that her health was breaking 
beneath an effort which her imperfect education feeding her imagina¬ 
tion at the expense of the reasoning faculty, and furnishing her with no 
resources, so ill prepared her to sustain. And with her sister, however 
well meaning, she had no symjiathy. She found in her no support, and 
but seldom even companionship. 

This account produced a great revulsion in my mind. ITitlierto I 
had at least consoled myself with the belief that I had acted in the true 
spirit of tenderness to Julia, and in that hope I had supported myself. 
Now all thouglit, prudence, virtue vanished beneath the idea of her 
unhappiness. 1 returned home, and in the impulse of the moment 
wrote tQ her a passionate, an imploring letter. I besought her to fly 
with me. I committed the letter to my serv.int, a foreigner, well-used 
to such commissions ; and in a state of breathless fever I awaited the 
reply. It came—the address wms in Julia’s writing. I opened it with 
a sort of transporb«~niy own letter was retuined unopened—the cover 
contained these few words:— 

“ I liavc i^ledged myself to return your letters in case you should 
write to me, and so 1 keep my word. I dare not—dare not open this ; 
for I cannot teIl'*you what it costs me to keep my resolution. I had 
no idea that it would bo so impossible to forget you—that 1 should be 
60 unhappy. Ilut though I will not trust myself to read what you have 
written, 1 know well how iiill of kindness every word is, and feel as if 
I had read the letter; and it makes me wickedly happy to think you 
have not yet forgotten me, though you soon must. Pray do not write 
to me again—I beseech you not, as you value the little peace that is left 
to me. And so, sir, no more from Julia, who prays for you night and 
day, and will think of you as long as she lives.” 

What was I to do after the receipt of this letter ? So artless was 
Julia, that every word that ought to have dissuaded me from molesting 
her more, seemed to make it imperative to refrain. And what a corro¬ 
boration in these lines of all I Iiad been told! 1 waited till dark. 1 

repaired with my servant to that part of the town in which Julia’s sister 
resided. I reconnoitred the house. “ And how,” asked I, for tlie 
first time^.of my servant, “ how, Louis, did you convey the letter ?” 

“ I went, sir, first,” answered Louis, “ to the young lady. Miss 
Julia’s cousin, in —— street, and asked if 1 could not carry any parcel to 
her relation. She understood me, and gave me one. I slipped the letter 
into the parcel, and calling at the private entrance of the house desired 
the maid w^o opened the door to give it only to Miss Julia. I made sure 
of the iMi'vaul with half-a-guinea. Miss Julia herself cttme down, and 
gatMe^he answer.” 

saw lier then f' 

/‘ Not hear face» sir, for she had put on her bonnet, and she did not 

f n ine a momenb” ,, ^ 

this account ho clue to tfie apartment which belonged to 
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tTulia, and that it was now my main object to discover. 1 trusted, how¬ 
ever, greatly to the mgenuity and wit of my confidant^ and a little to 
niv own. Jt was a corner house—large, rambling, old>fashioned; one 
side of the house ran down a dark and narrow street, the other faced a 
broad and public thoroughfare. In walking to aiid'fro the former street, 
1 at length saw a sudden light in a window of the second floor, and 
Julia herself—yes, herself appealed for one moment at the window. I 
recognised her gentle profile—her paited hair—and then she drew down 
the curtain ; all was darkness and a blank. That, then, was her apart¬ 
ment ; at least I had some right to conjecture so. IIow to gam it was 
still the question. Rope-laddeis exist only in lomanccs; besides, the 
policemen and the passengers. The maul servant flashed across me— 
might she not, bought over to the minor indulgence, be jiurcbased also 
to tlie greater one ^ 1 called my seivant, and bade him attempt the task. 
After a little deliberation he rang at the bell—luck favoured me-~tha 
same sei vant as before answered the summons. 1 remained at a dis¬ 
tance, shrouded in my cloak. A^ length the door closed—Louis |&in6d 
me—the servant h.id consented to admit me two Iiogrs hence; I might 
then see Julia undetected, 'ilie girl, according to Louis, was more 
won over by compassion for Juli I’s distiesb, whom she imagined ront- 
p Uid by her bistu to i(j<ct the .xddresses of a true lovc'r, than even by 
the bube In two houib the sister would have ictir^ to rest—the house 
would be still' Oh, heaven’ what a variety of burning emotions 
woikcd upon me—and stifled itmoise, iia), even fear. Lest w'e should 
attract obsetvation, by lingering for so long a time about the spot, I 
ictiud fiomtbc plate at ))iesciit 1 letuincd at the ajjpomted hour. I 
was admitted—all was claik—the scrvant, who was a very young girl 
herself, conducted me up the narrow staiis. We tame tc) Julia’s door— 
a light broke through the chinks and under the tlireshohl, and now, for 
the fust tune, 1 faltered, I tumbled, the colour fled my clieeks, my 
knees knocked together. By a violent eflort 1 conquerrd my emotion. 
What was to be done? If 1 euteiecl without pienieditation, Julia, 
in her sudden alarm, might rouse the house , if I s'-nt m the servant to 
acknowledge that I was tluMo, she might ^et icfuse to see me—No! 
this one interview I would insist upon ' This latter course was the best, 
the only one. 1 bade the girl then prepare her young mistiess lor my 
presence. She entered and shut the clooi , 1 sat down at the threshold. 
Conceive all I felt as I sat there listening to the loud beating of my own 
heart! The girl did not come out—ti nc pasbed— I heard Jiilia’b voice 
within, and there seemed fear, agony, in its tone. I could wait no 
more. 1 opened her door gently, and stood befoie her.^ The fire 
burnt low and clear in the grate—one candle assisted its partial light; 
there was a visible air of purity—of maidenhood about the whole apart¬ 
ment that struck an instant reverence into my heart. Books in smaU 
shelves bung upon the wall; Julia's work lay upon arable near the fire; 
the bed stood at a little distance with its white simple drapery,—in all was 
that quiet and spotless neatness which is as a type of the inmate’s mind. 
My eye took the whole scene at a glance. And Julia herself-r-reclined 
on a chair—^her head buried in her hands—sobbing v iolcDtjly—ftwd the 
maid pale and terrified before her, having lost all presence of mind# all 
attempt to cheer her mistress, much leis to persuade! 1 thi^w mpelf 
at Julia's feet, and attempted her hand} she startediU^ a 

faint cry of terror. 
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“ You!” she said, with keen reproach. “ I did not expect this from 
you! Go—go! What would you have ? What could you think of 
me—at this hour—in this room ?” and as she said the last words, she 
again hid her face with her hands, but only for a moment, “ Go 1” she 
exclaimed, in a sterner voice. “ Go instantly, or-” 

“ Or what, Julia 1 You will raise the house?—Do so! In the face 
of all—foes or friends—I will demand the right to see and speak with 
you—this night, and alone. Now, summon the house. In the name 
of indomitable Love I swear that I will be heard.” 

Julia only waived her hand in yet stronger agitation than before. 

“ What do you fear?” I resumed, in a softer whisper. “ Is it J?— 
I who, for your sake, gave up even the attempt to sec you till now. 
And now, what brings me hither ? A selfish purpose ? Nc-! it is for 
your happiness that I come. Julia, I fancied you well—at ease— 
forgetting me ; and I bore my own wretchedness without a murmur. 
I heard of you ill, pining—living only on the past; I forgot all pru¬ 
dence, and I am here. Now do you blame, or do you yet imagine 
that this love is of a nature which you have cause to fear ? Answer me, 
Julia 1” 

“ I cannot—I cannot—here !—and now!—go, I implore you, and to¬ 
morrow 1 will see you.” 

“ This night, or never,” said I, rising and folding my arms. 

Julia turned round, gazing on my face with so anxious, so inquiring, 
so alarmed a look, that it checked my growing courage; then turning 
to the servant, she grasped her firmly by the arm, and muttered, “ You 
will not leave niq!” 

“ Julia, have I deserved this ? IJe yourself, and be just to me.” 

Not here, I say ; not here,” cried Julia, in so vehement a tone, that 
I feared it might alarm the house. 

“ Hush, hushl Well, then,” said I, “ come down stairs; doubtless 
the sitting-room below is vacant enough; tliere, then, let me see you 
only for a few minutes, and I will leave you contented, and blessing 
your name.” 

“ I will,” said Julia, gaspingly. “ Go, I will follow you.” 

“ Promise!” 

“ Yes, yes; I promise!” 

“ Enough ; I am satisfied.” 

Once more I descended the stairs, and sat myself quietly on the last 
step. I did not wait many moments. Shading the light with her hand, 
Julia stole down, opened a door in the passage. We were in a little 
parlourthe gaping servant was about also to enter;—I whispered 
her to stay without. Julia did nut sotm to observe or to heed this. 
Perhaps in thjs apartment—connected with all the associations of day¬ 
light and safety—she felt herself secure. She appeared, too, to look 
round the little roopi with a satisfied uir, and her face, though very pale, 
had lost its aspect of fear. 

The room was cold, and looked desolate enough, God knows;—the 
furnitgr^|(iall disarranged and scattered, the tables strew^ with litter, 
the rui^mrned up, the ashes in the grate. But Julia ,iiere suffered me 
to her hand,'—and Julia here leant upon my bosom, and I kissed 
ayyay the tears from her eyes, and she confessed ^he had been very, 
unhappy*, ^ f - 
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Then with all the power that Love gives us Over the one beloved— 
that soft despotism which melts away the will—I urged my suit to Julia, 
and implored her to let us become the world to each other. And Julia 
hafl yet the virtue to refuse ; and her frank simplicity had already half 
restored my own better angel to myself, when 1 heard a slight alarmed 
scream from the servant without—an angry voice—the door opened ;— 
I .saw a female whom 1 was at no loss to conjecture must be Julia’s 
sister. W hat a picture it made ! The good lady with her bonnet de 
nuit, and her—but, alas ! the story is too serious for jest; yet imagine 
how the small things of life interfere with its great events : the widow 
had come down to look for her keys that she had left behind. The 
pathetic—the passionate—all marred by a bunch of keys! She Rooked 
hard at me before she even deigned to regard my companion; and 
then, approaching us, she took Julia roughly enough by the arm. 

“ Go up stairs; go!” she said. “ How have you deceived 
And you, sir; what do you here i Who are you ?” 

“ My dear lady, take a chair, and let us have some rational. con« 
versation.” 

Sir, do you mean to insult me ?” 

How can you imagine I do V’ 

i.e.ave the house this instant, or I shall order in the Policeman!” 

Not you 1” , 

Howl—Will I not?” 

Julia, glad of an escape, had already glided from the room. 

“ Madam,” said I, “ listen to me^ 1 will not leave this apartment 
until 1 have exoncratcil your sister from all blame in this interview. I 
entered the house unknown to her. I went at once to her own room— 
you start: it was so ; I speak the truth. I insisted on speaking to her, 
as 1 insist on speaking to you now ; and, if you will not hear me, know 
the result: it is this—I will visit this house, guard it as you can:—day 
and night I will visit it, until it hold Julia no more,—until she is mine ! 
Is this the language of a man whom you can control? Come, be 
seated, and hear«ie.” 

The mistress of the house mechanically took a chair. We conversed 
together for more than an hour. And I found that Julia had been 
courted the year before by a man in excellent circumstances, of her own 
age, and her own station in life ; that she had once appeared disposed 
to favour his suit, and that, since she had known me, she had rejected 
it. The sister was very anxious she should now accept it. She appealed 
to me whether I should persevere in a suit that could not end honourably 
to Julia—to the exclusion of one that would secure to her affluence, 
respectability—a station, and a home. 1 was struck by this appeal. 
The widow was, like most of her class, a shrewd and worldly woman 
enough: she followed up the advantage she had gained ; and at length, 
emboldened by my silence, and depending greatly on«ny evident passion 
for Julia, she threw out a pretty broad hint that the only way to finish 
the dispute fairly was to marr^ Julia myself. Now, if there be any 
propensity common to a sensible man of the world, it is suspicion. 1 
immediately selected that I was to be ** taken in /” Could Julia con> 
nive at this ? Had her reserve* so great, yet her love so acknowledged, 
been lures to fascinate me into the Snare ? 1 did not yield to the 
suspicion, but, somehow or other, it remained half tincopsck>9sIf on my 
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ro’md. So great was my love for Julia that, had it been less suddenly 
formed, I might have sacrificed all, and married her; but in sudden 
passions there is no esteem. You are ashamed, you are afraid of in¬ 
dulging them to their full extent;—you feel that as yet you are the dupe, 
if not of others, at least of your own senses, and the very knowledge of the 
excess of your passion puts you on your guard lest you should be betrayed 
by it, 1 said nothing in answer to the widow’s suggestion, but 1 suffered her 
to suppose from my manner that it might have its effect. I left the 
house, after an amieablc compromise. On my part I engaged not to 
address Julia herself any more. On the widow’s part she promised 
that, on applying to Ac/, she would suffer me at any time to sec Julia, 
even i^ne. 

For tlio next two days I held a sharp contest with myself. Could I, 
with Jove still burning in every vein, consent to renounce Julia'/ Yet 
could I consent to deprive her of the holy and res 2 >ected station she liad 
it in her power to hold, to pursue my suit, to accomplish its jmrpose in 
her degradation I A third choice was left me: should I obey the sister’s 
hint, and proffer marriage?—Marriage with one beautiful, indeed, 
simple, amiable, but without birth, education; without sympathy with 
myself in a single thought or habit ?—be the fool of njy own desire, 
and purchase what I had the sense to feel must be a discontented and 
iJl-mated life, fortlic mere worship oft;xtcrnal qualities? Yet, yet,—in 
a word, I felt as if 1 could arrive at no dccision for myself. I remembered 
an old friend and adviser of my youth,—to him, then, I resolved to apply 
for counsel. 

John Mannering is .about sixty yc.ars of age; he is of a mild temper, 
of great experience, of kindly manners, and of .a morality which pro¬ 
fesses to be practicable raliier than strict. ,He had guided me from 
many errors in the earlier p.art of my life, but he had impressed no clear 
principle on my mind in order to guide myself. His own virtue was 
without system, the result of a good lieart, though not an ardent one; 
Itnd a mind which did not asinre beyond a certain elevation,—not from 
the want of a clear sense, but of enthusiasm. vSuch as he was, he was 
the best adviser I knew of; for he was among the few who can sympathise 
with your feelings as well as your interests. With him I conversed long 
and freely. His advice was obvious—to renounce,I ulia. 1 went home; I 
reasoned with myself; I sat down and began twenty letters; I tore them 
all in a rage. I could not lielp picturing to my mind Julia pining and in 
despair ; and, in affecting to myself to feel only for her, I compassionated 
my own situation. At length Love prevailed over all. I resolved to 
call on the widow, to request permission to be allowed to visit Julia at 
her house, and, without promising marriage, still to pay her honourable 
courtship, with a view of ascertaining if om tempers and dispositions 
were as congenial as our hearts. I fancied such a proposition seomed 
WcoAdingly reasonable and common-sensc-like, I slmt my eyes to the 
^nsequences, and, knowing how malleable is the nature of women in 
I pleased myself with that notion which has deceived so many 
visionaries, that I should be able to perfect her education, and that, 
after a few years travel on the Continent, I might feel as proud of her 
mind as I was .now transported with her person. Meanwhile, how 
.^eraptlng was the compromise with my feelings! I^l^uld see her!— 
ed^veise with her!—live in tlie atmospliere hf her presence ! 
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The next day I called on the sister, whose dark, shrewd eye sparkled 
at my proposition. All was arranged! I saw Julia! What delight 
beamed in her face! With what smiles and tears she threw herself in 
my arms! I was satisfied and happy! 

And now I called every day, and every day saw Julia: but after the 
first interview, the charm was broken! I saw with new eyes ! The 
sister, commercial to the back-bone of her soul, was delighted, indeed, at 
the thought of the step in life her sister was to make. Julia was evidently 
impressed by the widow's joy, and visions of sjdendour evidently mingled 
with those of love. What more natural 1 Love, perhaps, predominated 
over all; but was it possible that, in a young and imaginative mind, the 
worldly vanities should be wholly dormant ? Yet it was naturalj, also, 
that my suspicion should be roused,—that I should fear I was deceived,— 
that I might have been designedly led on to this step,—that what had 
seemed nature in Julia was in reality art! . 

I looked in her face, and its sunny and beautiful candour reassured md 
—but the moment afterwards the thought forced itself upon me again— 
I recalled also the instances I had ever known of unequal marriages, and I 
fancied I saw unhappiness in all—it seemed to me, in all, that the superior 
had been jialpably duped. Thus a coldness insensibly crept over the 
w'onted ardour of my manner, and instead of that blessed thoughtless¬ 
ness, that Elysian credulity, with which lovers should give themselves 
up to the transport of the hour, and imagine that each is the centre of 
all perfection, 1 became restless and vigilant—for ever sifting motives, 
and diving deeper than the sweet surface of the present time. My 
mind thus inlluenccd—the delusion tliat conceals all faults and uncon¬ 
genialities gradually evaporated—1 noted a thousand things in Julia that 
made me start at the notiop of seeing her become my wife. So long 
as marriage had not entered into my views—so long those faults had 
not touched me—had passed unheeded ;—I saw her now with other eyes. 
When 1 sought in her I^vc and beauty alone, I was contented to ask no 
more. At present I sought more; she was to become the companion of 
a life, and I was alarmed—nay, I even exaggerated the petty causes of 
my displeasure; an inelegance of expression—a negligence of con¬ 
ventional forms—fretted and irritated me in her far more than tliey would 
have done in one of my own station. When love first becomes reasonable 
it soon afterwards grow's unjust. I did not scriqilo to coumiimicate to Julia 
all the little occurrences of tlie day, or little points in her manner, that 
had annoyed me;—and I found that she did not take my suggestions, 
mild and guarded as they were, in a manner I thought I had a right to 
expect. She had been accustomed to see me enamoured of her lightest 
word Of gesture—she was not prepared to find me now cavilling and re¬ 
proving;—her face, always ingenuous, evinced at once her mortifica¬ 
tion at the change. She thought me always in the wrong, weari¬ 
some, exacting, and unjust. She never openly resentsd at first—nfttely 
pouted out her prlitty lip and was silent for the next half hour; but, by 
degrees, liky beautiful Julia began to evince traces of a “ spirit”—a 
spirit not indeed unfeminine, and never loud—a spirit of sorrow rather 
than anger. I was ungenerous {she said)—I liad never found these faults 
before—I had never required alHbis perfection—and then she wept^and 
that went to niy heart; and 1 was not satisfied with myself till she sAmiled 
again. But it was easy to p6roeive that from taking pleasure in eadb 
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Other*8 society we grew by degrees to find embarrassment the fear of a 
quarrel, discontent, and a certain pain supplying the place of eager 
and all-absorbing rapture; and when 1 looked to the future 1 trembled. 
In a word—I repeat once more—“ The chaem was gone !” 

Oh, epoch in the history of human passions!—when that phrase is 
spoken—what volumes does it not convey !—what bitter, what irreme¬ 
diable disappointment!—what dread conviction of the fallacy of hope, 
and the false colouring of imagination !—what a chill and dark transi¬ 
tion—from life as we fancied it, to life as it is!—In the Arabian tale, 
when one eye was touched with the mystic ointment, all the treasures of 
the earth became visible, and the sterile rock was transformed into mines 
of inexhaustible wealth ; but when the same spell is extended to both 
eyes the delusion vanishes—the earth relapses into its ancient barren¬ 
ness—and the mine lades once more into the desert;—so m tlx*, ex¬ 
perience of the ])a8sion8—while we are as yet but partially the creatmas 
of the enchantment, we are blessed with a power to discover glory in 
all things;—we are as magicians—we are as gods!—we are not con¬ 
tented—we demand more—custom touches both eyes—and, lo! the 
vision is departed, and we are alone in the wilderness again! 

One evening after one of our usual quarrels and reconciliations, 
Julia's spirits seemed raised into more than usual reaction. There were 
three or four of her friends present—a sort of party—her cousins 
(the fortune-seekers) among the rest—and she was the life of the circle. 
In proportion to her gaiety was my discontent; I fancied she combined 
with the confounded widow, wlio evidently wanted to “ show me olV,” in 
her own damnable phrase, as her sister’s wooer; and this is a position 
in which no tolerably fastidious man likes to be placed : add to this, my 
readers very well know that people who have no inelegance when 
subdued, throw off a thousand little grom&fities when they are elated. 
No ordeal is harder for a young .ind lovely woman, who has not been 
brought up conventionally, to pas- with grace, than that of her own unre- 
«trained merriment. Levity requires jjolish in proportion to your in¬ 
terest in the person who indulges it; and levity in his mistress is almost 
always displeasing to a passionate lover. Love is so very grave and so 
very refined a deity. In short every instant added to my secret vexation. 
I absolutely coloured with rage at every jest bandied between poor 
Julia and her companions. I swear I think I could have beat her, with 
a safe conscience. The party wont; now came my turn. I remon¬ 
strated—Julia replied—we both lost our temper. I fancied then 1 was 
entirely in the right; but now, alas! I will believe myself wrong; it is 
some sacrifice to a dread memory to own it. 

“ You always repine at my happiness,” said Julia; “ to be merry is 
always in your eyes a crime ; I cannot bear this tyranny; I am not 
your wife, and if I were, I would not bear it. If I displease you now, 
what shall I do hereafter ?” 

“But, dear Julia, you can so easily avoid the little peculiarities I 
dislike. Believe me unreasonable—perhaps I am so. J^t is some 
pleasur&|i) a generous mind to sacrifice to the unreasonableness of one 
we In a word, I own it frankly, if you meet all i^y wishes with 
this obfllnacy, we cannot be happy, and-—and——” 

“ I see,” interrupted Julia, with unwonted vehemence, “ I see what 
you would say; you are tired of mej yoU that I do not 
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suit your ideal notions. You thouglit me all perfect when you de¬ 
signed me for your victim; but now that you think something is to 
be sacrificexl on yonr jmrt, you think only of that paltry sacrifice, and 
demand of me an impossible perfection in return !” 

There was so much truth in this reproach that it stung me to the 
quick. It was indelicate, perhaps, in J uiia to use it—it was certainly 
unwise. 

I turned pale with anger. 

“ Madam,” I began, with that courtesy which conveys all reproach. 

“ Madam !” repeated Julia, turning suddenly round—her lips parted— 
her eyes flashing through her tears—alarm—grief—but also indignation 
quivering in every muscle—“ Is it come to this ?—Go!—Let us part— 
my love ceases since I see yours is over! AVere you twice as wealthy— 
twice as proud—I would not liumble myself to be beholden to your 

justice instead of your affection.—Kather-rather——oh, God!—rather 

would 1 have sacrificed myself—given up all to you—than accept ‘^one 
advantage from the man who considers it an honour.—Let us part.” 

Julia had evidently conceived the word I had used in cold and bitter 
respect, as an irony on her station as well as a ^iroof of coldness ; hut 
I did not stop to consider whether or not she was reasonably provoked; 
her disdain for the sacrifice I thought so great galled me—tlic violence of 
her passion revolted. I thought only of the escape she offered me— 
“ Let us part”—rang in my ear like a rqwieve to a convict. I rose 
at once—took my hat calmly—and not till 1 reached the door did I 
reply. 

“ J^nough, Julia—we part for dver.—You will hear from me to¬ 
morrow for the last lime !” 

I left the house and trod as on air. My love for Julia long decreasing 
seemed crushed at once. *l imagined lier former gentleuess all hypo¬ 
crisy I thought only of the termagant I had escaped. I congratulated 
myself that she having broke the chain I was free and with honour. I 
did not then—no—nor till it was too laic—recall the despair printed on 
her hucless face, when the calm low voice of my resolution broke upon 
her ear, and she saw that she had indeed lost me for ever. That image 
rises before me now; it will haunt me to my grave. Her features pale 
and locked—the pride, the resentment, all sunk,—merged in one incredu¬ 
lous, wild, stony asjiect of deserted love. Alas!—alas!—could I but 
have believed that she felt so deeply! I wrote to her the next day 
kindly .and temperately, but such k tone made the wound deeper—I bade 
her iarewcll for ever. To her sister I wrote more fully. I said^ that 
our tempers w'ere so thoroughly unsuited, tliat no rational hope of hap¬ 
piness in our union could exist for either. I besought her not to per¬ 
suade or induce her sister to marry the suitor, who had formerly addressed 
her, unless she could return his affection. Whomsoever she married, her 
fortune should be my care. Doubtless in a little tijne some one would 
be to her as dear as 1 once had fancied myself to be. “ Let," I said, 
no disparity in fortune, then, be an obstacle on either side; I will 
cheerfully give up half my ovvn to redeem whatever affliction I may 
have occasioned her.” With this letter I entirely satisfied my con¬ 
science. 

It is almost incredible to think in how short a lime the whole of these 
events had been crowded—within how few weeks 1 had concentrated the 
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whole history of Love!—its first mysterious sentiment—its ardent passion 
•^its dissension—its coolness—its breach—its everlasting farewell! 

In four days I received a letter from Julia’s sister—(none from Julia.) 
It was written in a tone of pert and flippant insolence, which made mo 
more than ever reconciled to the turn of events; but it contained one 
piece of news I did not hear with indilFerence,—Julia had accepted the 
ofl'er of her former suitor, and was to be married next week. “ She 
bids me say (wrote the widow) that she sees at once through your pre¬ 
tence, under an afl’ected wish ibr her happiness, to prevent her forming 
this respectable connexion ;—she sees tliat you still assume the right to 
dictate to her, and that your offers of generosity are merely the conde¬ 
scensions of a fancied superiority;—she assures you, however, that your 
wish for her happiness is already realized.” 

This undeserved and insulting message completed my conquest oyer 
any lurking remorse or regret; a)id 1 did not, in my resentment at 
Julia’s injuatice, perceive how much it was the operation of a wounded 
vanity ppon a despairing heart. 

I still lingered in town; and, some days afterwards, I went to dine in 
the ^neighbourhood of AVestniinsler, at the house of one of the most 
jovial of boon companions. I had for some weeks avoided society: the 
temporary cessation gave a new edge to my zest for its pleasures. The 
hours flew rapidly,—my s}>irits rose,—and I enjosed the present with a 
gust that had been long denied to me. 

On leaving the house on foot, the fineness of the night, with its frosty 
air and clear stars, tempted me to turn from my direct w;iy homeward, 
and I wandered mechanically towards a scene which lias always pos¬ 
sessed to me, at night, a great attraction, viz.—the bridge which divides 
the suburb from the very focus of the capital, with its proud Abbey and 
gloomy Senate 1 1 walked to and fro the bridge,—gazing at times on 

the dark waters, reflecting the lights from the half-seen houses and the 
stars of the solemn Heavens. Aiy mind was filled with shadowy and 
vague presentiments; I felt awed and saddened, without a palpable 
cause; the late excitement of my spirits was succeeded by a melancholy 
re-action. I mused over the various disappointments of my life, and 
the Ixion-like delusion with which I had so often wooed a deity and 
clasped a cloud. My history with Julia made a principal jiart of these 
meditations; her image returned to mo irresistibly, and with renewed 
charms. In vain I cndeavtKired to recur to the feelings of self-acquittal 
and gratulation, wdiich a few hours ago had actu.ated me; my heart was 
softened, and my memory refused to recall all harsher retrospection—her 
love, her innocence only obtruded themselves upon me, and 1 sighed to 
think that perhaps by this time she was irrevocably another’s. 1 retraced 
my steps, and was now at the end of the bridge when, just by the stairs, 

I perceived a crowd, and heard a vague and gathering clamour. A 
secret impulse hurrterl me to the place: I heard a policeman speaking 
witli the eagerness which characterizes the excitement of narration. 

** My suspicions were aroused,” quoth ho, “ as 1 passed, and saw a 
female^tanding by the bridge. So, you see, I kept loitering there, and 
a nditute after 1 went gently up, and I heard the young woman groan; 
and she turned round as I came up, for I frightened her ; and 1 never 
shall forget her face,—it was so woe-begone,—and yet she was so 
young and handsome. And so, you see, I spoke to net,'and 1 said. 
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days I, * Young woman, wliat do you do here at this hour i ’ And she 
said, ‘ I am waiting for a boat: I expect my mother from Hichmond.' 
And, Bomeliow or other, I was foolish enough to believe what she said 
—she looked so quiet and respectable like;—and I went away, you 
understand; and in about a minute after (for I kept near the spot) I 
heard a heavy splash in the water, and then 1 kuov what it all was. 1 
ran up, and [ just saw her once rise; and so, as I could not swim, 
I gave the alarm, and wc got the boat—but it was too late.” 

“ Poor gill! ” lisped an old costor-wonian; “ I dare say she was 
crossed in love.” 

“ What is this ? ” said I, mixing with the crow'd. 

“ A young woman as has drowned herself, Sir.” 

“ Where ? I do not see the body.” 

“ It be taken to the watch-house, and the doctors are trying to 
recover it.” 

A horrible idea liad crossed my mind;—unfounded, improbable as it 
seemed, I felt as if compelled to confirm or remove it. I mado the' 
policeman go witli me to the watch-liousc ;—I puslied away the crowd 
—I ap})roachcd the body. Oh, God I —^that while face—the heavy, djptp- 
ping liair —the swollen form—and all that decent and maiden beauty, 
with the coarse cover half thrown over it!—and the unsympathizing 
surgeons standing by! and the unfamiliar faces of the women!—What 
a scene !—what a death-bed ! .Julia, Julia! thou art avenged ! 

It was her, then, whom I beheld; her—the victim—the self-destroyer. 
I lairry over the awful record. I am writing my own condemnation— 
stamping my own curse. They fouiuGupon tlic corpse a letter: drenched 
as it was, I yet coukl deciplier its characters;—it was to me. It ran 
thus:— 

“ I believe now that I have beei. much to blame ; for I am writing 
calmly, with a fixed determination not to live; and I see how much I 
have thrown away the love you oiype gave me. Yet I have loved you 
always,—how dearly, I never told you, and never cart tell! Put when 
you seemed to think so much of your—what shall I say ?—your conde¬ 
scension in marrying—perhaps loving—me, it maddenetl mo to tlie 
brain ; and though I would have given worlds to please you, I could not 
bear to see the difl’ereuce in your manner, after you came to see me 
daily, and to think of me as a w'oman ought to be thought of; and this, 

I know, made me seem cross, and pcovisli, and unamiable,—but I could 
not lielp it,—and so you ceased to love me; and I felt that, and longed 
madly to release you from a tie you repented. Tlie moment came for 
me to do so, and—we parted. Then you wrote to me, and my sister 
made me sec inthe letter wliat, perhaps, you did not intend ; but, indeed, 

I was only sensible to the thought that 1 had lost you for ever, and that 
you scorned me. And then my vanity was roused,—and I knew you 
still loved me,—and I fancied I could revenge myself upon you by-mar¬ 
rying another. But when I came to see, and meet, and smile upon that 
other,—and to feel the day approach,—and to refiect that you had been 
all in all to me,—and tliat I was about to pass my wliol6 life with one 
I loathed, after having loved so well and so entirely,—I felt 1 had reck¬ 
oned too much on my own strength, and that I could not sustain my cou¬ 
rage any longer. Nothing is left to me in life: the anguish I suffer is 
intolerable; and 1 have at length made up my mind to die. But think 
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not I am a poor love-sick girl only. I am more; —I am still a revengeful 
woman. You have deserted me, and I know myself to blame; but I 
cannot bear that you should forget and despise me, as you would if I 
were to marry, I am about to force you to remember me for ever,—to 
be sorry for rnc—to forgive me—to love me better than you have done 
yet, even when you loved me most. It is in this that I shall be re¬ 
venged ! ” 

And with this wild turmoil of contending feelings,—the pride of wo¬ 
manhood wrestling with the softness—forgiveness with revenge—liigh 
emotions with erring principles—agony, led on to death by one hope to 
be remembered and deploreil;—with this contest at thy heart didst thou 
go down to thy watery grave ! 

What must have ])assed within thee in tlioso brief and terrible mo¬ 
ments, when thou stoodcst by the dark waters,—hesitating—lingering— 
fearing—yet resolved! And I was near thee in that hour, ami k.icw 
thee not—^^t hand, and saved not! Oli ! bitter was the revenge—lasting 
is the remembrance ! 1 lenceforth, 1 ask no more of Human Affections : 
1 stand alone on tlic Earth! 

End of the First Part of “ Asmodeus at Large.” 

Note. —As it is poaslhlc that witli tliis first part the fiction of “ Asmo¬ 
deus at l.argc” may terminate, and as it is liighly probable, at least, 
that it will not for some time be continued, we may us well say a few 
words on the design and object of the work. Although a part of a 
series, tin’s first Jlook is a whole in-itself;—its moral is complete. The 
more ingenious reader may, perhaps, already have perceived, that, while 
adapted to this miscellany by constant allusions to real and temporary 
events, a metaphysical meaning runs lliroughout tlie characters and 
the story. In the narrator is embodied the Satifty which is of 
the world; in Asmodeus is tl’e prmciplo of vague ExciTF.siENr in 
which Satiety always seeks for relief. The extravagant adventures,— 
the rambling from the ideal to the commonplace—from the flights of 
the imagination to the trite affairs ami ])eUy pleasures of the day— 
are the natural results of Excitement without an object. A fervid, 
though hasty, Passion succeeds at last, and Asmodeus appears no 
more, because, in Love, all vague excitement is merged in absorbing 
and earnest emotion. The jiassiun is ill-fated ; but in its progress it is 
attempted to be sliown, that, however it might have terminated, it could 
not have been productive of happiness. It was begun vvitliout prudence, 
and continued without foresight. The heart, once jaded, rushes even 
into love, froijit a principle of despair; and ex,acting too much from 
novelty, relapses into its former weariness, when the novelty is no more. 
No flowers can live long on a soil thoroughly exhausted. The doom of 
Satiety is to hate self, y et ever to be alone. 
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Old Thirty-tv.o ! thou art gone at last, 

Laid where repose thy brothers ; 

Thou slcep’st vvitli the years tliat are dead and past— 
Some five or six thoiisanil otlici's. 

O God! what myriad men and things 
In that family vault are crowded ; 

What victors, victims, empires, hings, 

Are all in oblivion shrouded ! 

The twelvemontli past is behind us cast; 

Thou art gone—thou hast dro, ped from the tree ; 
And the bells witli their tongue have already rung 
A vV'-Icome to Thirty three 

'i 

And well may t})cy ring a Jiierry j)eal 
'J’o a whole exulting nation , 

For tins is the year vvJien we first shall feel 
Our laml’s regeneration; 

Wljcn a Commons’ House, by a wise Ihrform 
Restored to its proper uses, 

Shall rec laim our lights, and the Tories storm 
In their dem of rank abuses. 

In the rest we shall share the bill of fare 
Of our former gloom and glee ; 

For the hojies and fears of preceding years 

Will revive in Tliirtv-three. 

" 3 - 

There still will be food to banquet those 
Who delight in crimes and errors, 

"Who dine on their Ijellow creatures’ woeSj 
And sup upon blood and terrors. 

Though the year may not yield an assassin Cook, 

To roast an unluckv stationer. 

We shall not have far to seek wlien we look 
For a murderous probationer. 

An Italian lad is still to be had. 

If the surgeons will find the fee, 

Of murder and theft there are plenty left. 

For enlivening Thirty-three. 

No Wetherell, monarcli of mountebanks, 

Will ruin another Bristol, 

Nor insult the House with the mingled pranks 
Of a Zany and Ancient Pistol. 

But if party rage could scatter fire, ^ 

Or inllame bv a hot oration, 

Sir Charles and his clan might still aspire 
To kindle a conflagration. 

And Discord’s torch will, as usual, scorch. 

The shores of the Irish Sfa, 

And O’Connell still, if he has his will, 

Be the Comet of Thirty-three. 

Feb.-^\OL. xxxvn. no. -qxLvi. n 
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Gaul will be moved which will move our gall, 

I write in a grave not witty sense. 

And the citizen-king into danger will fall, 

By falling out with his citizens. 

Liberty’s foes, the monarchical elves, 

Will bristle in arms like Hectors, 

And oppressing their people, will dub themselves 
Their very best friends and protectors 
As they did of late, they will fulminate, 

A tyrannical decree. 

And the disconteyt which last year found vent. 
Will be louder itt Thirty-three. 

The Portuguese brothers will play sad freaks. 

To their people forgetting what both owe ;— 

^ The savage hordes, whom we call the Greeks, 

Will reject their hoy-king Otho. 

In Italy troubles will still abound. 

Ills subjects will use the Pope ill;— 

Turkey will fall, and a new Maliound 
Be master of Constantinople. 

So they who adore times of struggle and gore. 
The quidnuncs of every degree ; 

May drink up the dregs of the last year’s plagues 
Prom the journals of Thirty-three, 

So much for the tragic^—is nothing left 
To make us at home light and merry ? 

O, yes—thank the Fates ! we are not bereft 
Of our spirited Punch—Londonderry. 

If he makes us not laugh by his blusterings bold, 
By his windows, his ntirse, or his candles ; 

He will whet our wit, and, when ridicule’s old, 
Will carefully give it new handles. 

Newcastle, too, and the Tory crew, 

When fun wants a butt and a plea, 

Will enable the folks, who last year cut jokes, 

To cut them in Thirty-three. ,, 

s< 

Saint Perceval (if in the House) will use 
His list like an auctioneer’s hammer; 

And because our lives are in general loose 
For a General Fast will clamour. ** 

Saint Irving’s nuns will new farces act, 

And in unknown tongues will gabble— 

As glibly as if each skull had been crack’d 
By "a brick from the Tower of Babel. 

The fool to the knave will be dupe and slave, 
t. Singeing Long will still finger his fee ; 

And they who drew gulls in Thirty-two 
Will draw them in Thirty-three.* 

Old maids will fondle cats and pigs^ 

Young ones their stays will tighten) 
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Patients be poisoned still by drugs. 

Like poor ***** ♦ at Brighton. 

Beauty will steal our hearts; the Church 
And Law will steal our money; 

Authors, like bees, will be left in the lurch, 

And booksellers take their honey. 

Soldiers will still be flogged at will, 

But politics won’t be the plea, 

For Somerville’s case will prevent disgrace 

To the Colonels of Thirty-three! 

. 10 . 

Of last year’s deaths will the people talk, 

And pretending to lament ’em, 

They will quote the names, as they ride or walk, 

Of Mackintosh, Scott, and Bcntham. 

While they prate and write—(Qwis Umjperet 
A lachrymis talia fando?) 

For hours together, with fond regret. 

Of Townsend and'of Dando! 

In puffing the feats of jockeys and cheats, 

The Newspaper wights will agree; 

Philosophers claim little posthumous fame ; 

May they all live through Thirty-three 1 

The world will wag by its ancient rules, 

Locks will be lock’d in lockets ; 

Fools will kill time, and physicians fools; 

Teeth will be picked—and pockets ; 

Sots will whet whistles, clowns whet scythes, 

Bishops in wealth will revel, 

And swear that the foes of abuse and Tithes, 

Are Atheists sold to the Devil. 

Dice will be thrown, and bubbles blown; 

We sliall eat, drink, marry—and flee! 

And the farce of life, that last year was rife. 

Will be acted in Thirty-three! H. S. 




HE AIGULETS OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 

{A Secret Anecdote.) 

The annals of gallantry, and even romantic fiction, have opened few 
scenes more strangely magnificent than some of the incidents which 
mark the rapid but splendid career of that famous Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who was the idol minister of twomonarchs, and the victim 
of favouritism. 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his short embassy in France that 
he dared to become an impassioned lover of Anne of Austria, the con¬ 
sort of Louis the Thirteenth. The mysterious interview in the garden 
at Amiens is mystically revealed in the verses of Voiture, for poets are 
great tattlers in the history of love-affairs. The Queen, ever a refined 
coquette, was herself reduced by Buckingham’s personal fascination. 
Deeply enamoured of the peerless Englishman, she ventured to give an 
evidence of her devotion of a very extraordinary nature. The rival of 
Buckingham, both in love and politics, Uie subdolous Bichelieu, flattered 

N 2 
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Ilia vengeance that, by a bold stroke, he would have been enabled to have 
exposed this teslimony of the Queen’s frailty to the eyes of the luckless 
monarch, who was already kindled by inextinguishable jealousies. 
Richelieu's extraordinary attempt seems to-have led to circumstances on 
the part of Ruckingham which may almost render the tale incredible; 
but when a minister of slate degcnei’ates into a romantic lover, and the 
honour of the dame de ses pansies is in jeopardy, we must recollect that 
it requires little exertion to set in motion all the resources of power, 
and the whole machinery of the state. The particulars which we arc 
about to relate are strange, but appear authentic ; for they are confirmed 
by a positive assertion in the Memoirs of the Duke of Rochefoucauld. 
The romantic incident, which lias been preserved ‘by a French manu¬ 
script, is not indeed to be found among tlic riters of <<ecrct memoirs in 
our own country, where indeed the secret must have been confined to 
the two jiersonages, neither of whom would willingly have rcveah‘d it to 
the other; but this did not hajipen at the Court ot the Louvre, where it 
not only excited a deeper interest than' at the Court of St. James, but 
involved the hite, and badlcd tlie designs of the highest personages who 
were the actors in this little drama.- 

The French monarch had presented his Queen with an uncommon 
present, whose fashion and novelty at the time were considered as the 
most beautiful ornament worn. It was vvliat the French teim des ferrets 
d'aiguUletles de diamans, —aigulets, or jioints tagged with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Ruckingham, every day was a festival. Richelieu 
gave a magnificent entertainment in the gardens of Riiel, the most 
beautiful in France ; the nobility, jirided themselves on their suppers, 
their balls, their concerts, and tiieir masquerades. Ruckingham danced 
with all his peculiar graces; the Queen lionoured him as her partner in 
what is called a “ counter-dance,” (or, as vve commonly call it, a country 
dance). “ And as in this English dance opportunities are continually 
occurring to approach one anollier, to give and to cross their hands, the 
eyes, the gestures, timidity, ov boldness, and a thousand indescribable 
things are too intelligible, though they pass amidst the silence in which 
such spectacles arc performed, out ot respect to the public.” This 
Frenchman describes our obsolete cpuntry-danccs to have been as 
dangerous as were our waltzes on their first introduction. I 

Richelieu was jealously watcliful of what was passing; the^Aun^s 
of Lanoy gave him an account of evcrytliing her prying^ 
discover. Under the specious title of Dame d'Honneur our Kings 
have found means to place near their Queens a perpetual surveillance. 
But as the Superintendent of tlie Royal House has jirivate entrees de 
cabinet at all times, which are not the privilege of tlie Da?nes d'TIoimeur, 
Madame de Chevreuse passed whole hours alone with the Queen, and the 
Cardinal, however well informed of the exicrior, was very little of what 
passed between the Queen and her friend. The French Minister pressed 
Buckingham to close the negotiation of the marriage of Henrietta, but 
Villiep had no desire to quit the French Court, always finding some 
occai^on for delay. At lengtli the ceremony was performed, witli great 
splejpidour. In all that h-ad hilhcito passed, the Queen had received from 
Buckingham inany proofs of his lively but respectful passion. She cer- 
tsfinly was not insensible to love, and if she really caught the jBame which 
the had herself lighted up, there is no doubt that her virtue supported 
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her, and that Buckingham departed with all the honourable treatment 
which a stranger can receive from a great Court, and only vexed to 
rccross the seas without any other fruits of his love than that of having 
been listened to with favour^ 

There was one indiscretion which escaped from the Queen. On the 
evening of Buckingham’s departure she sent the Duke secretly by 
Madame de Chevreuse, the gift she had received from her royal consort, 
the aigulets tagged with diamonds ; and this present, wliich might have 
been considered a mark of the magnificence of the Queen, became, by 
the circumstance of the gift, and the pleasure of the mystery, an act 
of delicate gallantry tvhich charmed the English Duke, and sent him 
home a happy man. 

During the journey of Buckingham, the Countess of Clarik, (pro¬ 
bably the Countess of Carlisle, for Frenchmen gener.ally spell our names 
by their ear, which is very bad,) somewhat in pique at what she had 
heard of the infidelity of her straying admirer, had found out a secret 
way to correspond with Richelieu, who, on his part, had not omitted 
anything which tended to inflame the English Countess. This great 
Jlinister was well known for multiplying all sorts of means to gain 
intelligence from all the Courts of Europe; his industry never slumbered, 
and Ids treasure was, never spared. The present wliich the Queen had 
made of her .aigulets tagged witli diamonds had not escaped the vigilant 
eyes of tlic Dame d’Honneur, and the secret had reached Richelieu. 
This Minister had long watched his opportunity to ruin the Queen in 
the mind of the King, over wlioin, indeed, he himself exercised the 
greatest authority, but wiiicli somofinics was balanced by the Queen. 
Ricliclieu wrote to the Countess of Clarik, desiring her to renew her 
intimacy with Buckingham, and if, in any of the apjjroaching entertain¬ 
ments which would take place on iiis return, she should observe in his 
dress aigulets tagged with diamonds, that she would contrive to cut off 
two or three, and dispatcli these to him. Buckingham was too feeble to 
resist the studied seductions of his old friend ; and the Countess found 
no difficulty in,accomplishing her task. At a ball at Windsor Castle, 
Buckingham appciirctl in a black velvet suit, with a gold embroidery ; 
a scarf was flung over his shoulder, and from a knot of blue ribbons 
hung t^’clvc aigulets tagged with diamonds, flaming their hues on the 
sui g fa c#^ which they played. When Buckingham had retired home from 
me Ball^ his valets do chambre perceived that two of the twelve aigulets 
W'ere missing, and they convinced liim that tlicso had not been dropped 
by any accident, but had positively been cut off. There was something 
in his rccoiler'fion of that evening, which bred a suspicion. He felt 
conscious thai v. »iOcver had done this had some latent motive. The 
secret history of these diamond aigulets could only be known to their 
wearer, yet, notwitlistanding, and as it were by intuition, he thought that 
the honourof theroyal givermigbt, insomemode or ot^ier, be concerned in 
possessing these twelve aigulets entire. He decided that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the artifice of the cunning purloiner, lie would prevent any design, 

Jf there were any, of tlie enemies of the Queen tliat llie number should 
not be diminished. 'With his extraordinary rapidity of concention, 
Buckingham struck out a gigantic scheme which no one less than a 
Minister of 3tate and the most romantic lover could have executed. 
Early in the morning, couriers were dispatched to close the ports, and 
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neither the pachet-boat with the mail tior any vessel sailing for France 
were siillVretl to depart. At that moment, when the Rochellcrs were 
wailing for the promised reinforcements from England, an universal 
panic struck both nations, and war seemed on the point of declaration. 
IJowevcr, this sudden cessation of national intercourse was only to gain 
a single day, that his celebrated jeweller might, at any cost, and witli all 
his skill, procure two aigulets tagged with diamonds, of the same size 
and appearance of the remaining ten. What cannot such a man and 
such means effect ? The work was finished; and on the following day 
I'rance and England were at peace. The jiorts were re-opened, and 
Buckingham dispatched a secret messenger to France, who conveyed 
the twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds to the hands of Madame de 
Clievrcuse. He acquainted her with his recent adventure, and com¬ 
municated his suspicions of the Countess of Clarik, who was i'loquently 
by bis side during the ball, and with whom he had danced. He re¬ 
quested the Queen would receive back what he himself valued most, lest 
any concealed mystery should prove ruinous to her quiet. The pre¬ 
caution was not useless ; for as soon as Richelieu had received the two 
tags of diamonds sent him by the Countess of Clarik, this Minister, who 
was trying all methods to ruin the Queen in the King’s favour, and the 
royal jealousy had already broken out on her intercourse with Bucking¬ 
ham, now liit on what he concluded to be a certain triumph. He put 
into the King’s head to request the Queen would dress herself more 
frequently with the diamond aigulets, for that he had been secretly in¬ 
formed that she had valued his present so lightly as to have given it 
away, or had sold them, for that an English jeweller had offered to Bell 
him two of these aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded on himself. The Queen, 
affecting no surprise, with apparent simplicity commanded instantly 
that her casket or jewels should he brought, and opened by the King. 
He had the satislaction of »ounling the twelve aigulets tagged with 
diamonds, and seeing the Queen more beautiful than ever by wearing 
his gift on that day. Her Majesty had also the satisfaction of learning 
that the King severely reprimanded Richelieu for his perpetual suspicions 
and his false intelligence; and Richelieu doubtless must have astonished 
the Countess of Clarik, by return of post, in expressing his indignation 
at being so inconceivably mystified. 

Such is the story, which, it will he acknowledged, is at least amusing. 
It seems so far authentic that it appears to have been written by some 
contemporary at the French Court, \vliich we may infer, by the cautious 
defence of the character of Anne of Austria, whose coquetry the writer 
has palliated, and whose virtue he imagines was her sufficient safeguard. 
The incredible part is the extraordinary e-.pedient Of Buckingham in 
shiiUiug the ports for a single day while his jeweller was working on the 
two aigulets to supply the missing ones. The romantic and determined 
character of Villiers admits the possibility of so bbld a Qiauoeuvre ; but 
still \w,can hardly satisfy ourselves of the veracity of this singular tale,, 
withdilt granting Buckingham a depth and a rapidity of penetration 
bey(j|4 i>i3 accustomed volatile habits. Love and honour may have 
been sufficient for his inspiration on this occasion; and as thd &ct, with 
spmc of the details, is alluded to by the Duke of RochefoiKi^ld in his 
Memoirs, wd cannot condemn this anecdote of secret history as a mere 
fiction. 
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By the Author of “ Contarini Fleming" mid “ Vivian Grey** 

“ Others say it was only a cloud, 4c.”—f-’irf. Lmprtere’t Clatt, Diet,, Art, Jxien, 


I. 

MfincuRY and Ganymede were each lolling on an opposite couch in 
the ante-chamber of Olympus. 

“ It is wonderful,” said the son of Maia, yawning. 

“ It is incredible,” rejoined theciiji-bearer of Jove, stretching bis legs, 

“ A miserable mortal!” exclaimed the god, elevating his eye-brows, 

“ A vile Thessalian!” said the beautiful Phrygian, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“ Not three days back an outcast among liis own wretched species!*^ 

“ And now commanding everybody in Heaven.” 

“ He shall not command me, thougli,” said Mercury, 

“ Will he not ?” replied Ganymede, “ AVhy, what do you think?—only 
last night—hark! here he eoines.” 

The companions jumped up from their couches—a light laugh was 
heard. The cedar portal was flung open, and Ixion lounged in, habited 
in a loose morning robe, and kicking before him one of his slippers. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed the King of Thessaly, “ the very fellows I wanted to 
see! Ganymede, bring me some nectar; and. Mercury, run and tell Jove 
that I shall not dine at home to-day." 

The messenger and the page exchanged looks of indignant conster¬ 
nation. * 

“ Well! what are you waiting for ?’’ continued Ixion, looking round 
from the mirror in which he was arranging his locks. The messenger 
and the page disappeared. 

“ So ! this is Heaven,” exclaimed the husband of Dia, flinging him¬ 
self upon one of the couches, “ and a very pleasant place too. These 
wortliy immortals required their minds to be opened, and I trust I have 
effectually performed the necessary operation. They wanted to keep 
me down with their dull old-fashioned celestial airs, but 1 fancy I have 
given them change for their talent. To make your way in Heaven you 
must command. These exclusives sink under the audacious invention 
of an aspiring mind. Jove himself is really a fine old fellow, with 
some notions too. I am a prime favourite, and no one is greater au¬ 
thority with iEgioclms on all subjects, from the character of the fair 
sex or the pedigree of a courser, down to the cut of a robe or the fla¬ 
vour of a dish. Thanks, Ganymede,” continued the Thessalian, as he 
took the goblet from his returning attendant. 

“ 1 drink to your bonnes fortunes. Splendid! This nectar makes me 
feel quite immortal. By-the-byc, I hear sweet sounds. Who is in the 
Hall of Music ?” 

“ The goddesses, royal sir, practise a new air of Euterpe, the words 
by Apollo. ’Tis pretty, and will doubtless be very popular, for it is all 
about moonlight and the misery of existence.” 

“ I warrant it.” 

*• You hiive a taste for poetry yourself ?” inquired Ganymede. 

“ Not the least,” replied Ixion. 

“ Apollo,” continued the heavenly page, “ is a great genius, though 
Marsyas said that he neyer would be a poet because he was a god, and 
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had no heart. But do you think, Sir, that a poet does indeed need a 
heart ?” 

“ I really cannot say.* I know my wife always said I had a bad heart 
and worse head, but what she m&nt, upon my honour 1 never could 
understand.” 

“ Minerva will ask you to write in her album.” 

Will she indeed! I am very sorry to hear it, for I can scarcely 
scrawl my own signature. 1 should think that Jove himself cared little 
for all this nonsense 

“ Jove loves an epigram, lie does not esteem Apollo’s works at all. 
Jove is of the classical school, and admires satire, provided there be no 
allusions to gods and kings.” 

“ Of course; I quite agree with him. I remember we had a con¬ 
founded poet at Larissa who proved ray family lived before the deluge, 
and asked me for a pension. I refused him, and then he wrote an epi¬ 
gram asserting that I sprang from the veritable stones thrown by Deu¬ 
calion and Pyrrha at tlie repeopling of the earth, and retained all the 
properties of my ancestors.” 

“ Ha, ha! Hark! there’s a thunderbolt! I must run to Jove.” 

“ And I will look in on the musicians. This way, I think.” 

“Up the ruby staircase—Turn to your right, down the amethyst gal¬ 
lery—Farewell!” 

“ Good bye—a lively lad that!” 

ir. 

The King of Thessaly entered the Hall of Music with its golden walls 
and crystal dome. The Queen of Heaven was reclining in an easy 
chair, cutting out peacocks in small sheets of note paper. Minerva was 
making a pencil observation on a manuscript copy of the song: Apollo 
listened with deference to her laudatory criticisms. Another divine 
dame, standing by the side of Euterpe, who was seated by the harp, 
looked up as Ixion entered. I'lic wild liquid glance of her soft but 
radiant countenance denoted the famed Goddess of Beauty. 

Juno just acknowledged the entrance of Ixion by a slight and very 
haughty inclination of the hesid, amliftien resumed her employment. 
Minerva asked him his opinion of her amendment, of which he greatly 
approved. Apollo greeted him with a melancholy smile, and congratu¬ 
lated him on being mortal. Venus complimented him on his visit to 
Olympus, and expressed the pleasure that she e^erienced in making 
his acquaintance. 

“ What do you think of Heaven ? ” inquired Venus in a soft still 
voice, and with a smile like summer lightning. 

“ I never found it so enchanting as at this moment,” replied Ixion. 

“ A little dull ! For myself I pass n,y time chiefly at Cnidos; you 
must come and visit me there. ’Tis the most charming place in the 
world, ’Tis said, you know, that our onions are like other people's 
rosQS. We will take care of you, if your wif^come.’^ 

“ .No fear of that. She always remains at home and piques herself 
on domestic virtues, wliich means pickling, and quarrelling with her 
hpsband.” 

“ Ah! I see you area droll. Very good indeed. Well, for my parti 
I like a watering-place existence. Cnidos, Paphos, Cythera—you will 
usually find me at one of these places. I like the easy distraction of a 
career without any visible result. At these fascinating spots your gloomy 
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race, to whom, by-the-bye, I am exceedingly partial, appear emancipated 
from tlie wearing fetters of tlieir regular, dull, orderly, methodical, moral, 
political, toiling existence. I pridtt myself upon being the Goddess of 
Watering-places. You really mu8t\)ay me a visit at Cnidos.” 

“ Such an invitation requires no repetition And Cnidos is your 
favourite spot?” 

” Why, it was so; but of late it has become so inundated with in¬ 
valid Asiatics and valetudinarian Persians, that the simultaneous influx 
of the handsome heroes who swarm in from the islands to look after their 
daughters, scarcely comiJcnsate for the annoying presence of their yellow 
faces, and shaking limbs. No, 1 think, on the whole, Paj>hos is my 
favourite.” 

“ 1 have heard of its magnificent luxury.” 

“Oh! ’tis lovely! Quite my idea of country life. Not a single 
tree! When Cyprus is very hot, you run to Paphos for a sea-breeze, 
and .^rc sure to meet every one whose jncsence is in the least desirable. 
All the bores remain behind, as if by instinct.” 

“ 1 remember when we marric 1, we talked of passing the honeymoon 
at Cythera, but Dia would have her waiting-maid and a band-box 
stuffed between us in the chariot, so I got sulky after the first stage, 
and returned by myself.” 

“ You were (piite right. I hale hand-boxes; they arc always in 
the way. You would have liked Cythera if you had been in the least in 
love. High rocks and green knolls, bowery woods, winding walks, 
and delicious sunsets. I liave not been there much of late,” continued 
the Goddess, looking somewhat sad and serious, “ since—-but 1 will not 
talk sentiment to Ixion.” 

“ Do you think, then, I am insensible ?” 

“ Perhaps you are right. We mortals grow callous.” 

“ So I have heard, llow very odd !” So saying, the Goddess glided 
away and saluted l\Iars, who at that moment enlert'd the hall. Ixion 
was presented to the military hero, who looketi fieree and bowed stiffly. 
The King of Thessaly tnrmS^ upon bis heel. Minerva opened licr 
album, and invited him to inscribe a stanza. 

“ Goddess of Wisdom,” replied the King, “ unless you inspireme, the 
virgin page must remain ]jure as thyself. I can scarcely sign a decree.” 

“ Is it Ixion of Thessaly wiio says this ? One wlio has seen so 
much, and, if I am n'ot mistaken, has felt and thoiiglit so much. I can 
easily conceive why such a mind may desire to veil its movements from 
the common herd, but pray concede to Minerva the gratifying compli¬ 
ment of assuring her that she is the exception for whom tliis rule nas 
been established.” 

“ I seem to listen to the inspired music of an oracle. Give me a pen.” 

“ Here is one, plucked from a sacred owl.” • 

“ So! I wi^.—Tliere 1 Will it do ? ” 

Minerva re^ the inscription:— 

I HAVE SEEN THE WORLD, AND MORE THAN THE WORLD : I HAVE 
STUDIED THE HEART OP MAN, AND NOW . I CONSORT WITH IMMOR¬ 
TALS. The fruit of my tree op knowledge is plucked, 
AND IT IS this, “ SflibtntitrtisS arc to tl^c asbenturouo,'* 
fVritien in the Album of Minerva, by 

Icyton tn f^cabm. 
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Jdon in beaten. 

** 'Tis brief,” said the Goddess, with a musing air, ” but full of 
meaning. You have a daring soul and pregnant mind.” 

" I have dared much: what I may produce we have yet to see.” 

“ I must to Jove,” said Minerva, “ to council. We shall meet again. 
Farewell, Ixion.” 

“ Farewell, Glaucopia.” 

The King of Thessaly stood away from the remaining guests, and 
leant with folded arms and pensive brow against a wreathed column. Mars 
listened to Venus with an air of deep devotion. Euterpe played an 
inspiring accompaniment to their conversation. The Queen of Heaven 
seemed engrossed in tlie creation of her paper peacocks. 

Ixion advanced and seated himself on a couch nejir Juno. His man¬ 
ner was divested of tliat reckless bearing and careless coolness by which 
it was in general distinguished. He was, perhaps, even a liluc embar¬ 
rassed. His ready tongue deserted liim. At length he spoke. 

“ Has your Majesty ever heard of the peacock of the Queen of 
Mesopotamia ?” 

“ No,’* replied Juno, with stately reserve ; and then she added with an 
air of indifferent curiosity, “ Is it in any way remarkable ?” 

“ Its breast is of silver, its wings of gold, its eyes of carbuncle, its 
claws of amethyst.” 

“ And its tail ?” eagerly inquired Juno. 

“ That is a secret,” replied Ixion. “ The tail is the most wonderful 
part of all.” 

” Oh! tell me, pray tell me ?” . 

“ I forget.” 

“ No, no, no; it is impossible!” exclaimed the animated Juno. “ Pro¬ 
voking mortal!” continued the Goddess.' “ Let me entreat you; tell me 
immediately.” 

“ There is a reason which prevents mo.” 

“ AVliat can it be ? How very odd ! What reason can it possibly be ? 
Now tell me ; as a particular, a personal favour, I request you tell me.” 

” What? The tail or the reason? XJ^e tail is wonderful, but the 
reason is much more so. I can only ten one. Now choose.” 

“ What provoking things these human beings are! The tail is won¬ 
derful, but the reason is much more so. Well then, the reason—no, 
the tail. Stop, now, as a particular favour, pray tell me both. What 
can the tail be made of, and what can the reason be ? 1 am literally 
dying of curiosity.” 

“ Your Majesty has cut out that peacock wrong,” coolly remarked 
Ixion. “ It IS more like one of Minerva’s owls.” 

” Who cares about paper peacocks, when the Queen of Mesopotamia 
has got such a miracle!” exclaimed Juno, and she tore the labours of the 
morning to pieces, and threw away the fragments with vexation. ‘‘ Now 
tell me instantly—if you have the slightest regard for me, tell me in- 
Btaotly. "What was the tail made of?” 

*^^And you do not wish to hear the reason?” 

“''That afterwards. Now ! 1 am all ears.” At this moment Gany¬ 
mede entered, and whispered the Goddess, who rose in evident vexation, 
and retired to the presence of Jove. 

lit. 

n»e King of Thessaly quitted the Hall of Music. Moody, yet not 
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uninfluenced by a degree of wild excitement, he wandered forth into the 
gardens of Olympus. He came to a beautiAil green retreat surrounded 
by enormous cedars, so vast that it seemed they must have been coeval 
with the creation ; so fresh and brilliant, you would have deemed them 
wet with the dew of their first spring. The i .rf, softer than down, and 
exhaling, as you pressed it, an exquisite perfum.e, invited him to recline 
himself upon tliif natural couch. He threw himself upon the aromatic 
herbage, and leaning on his arm, fell into a deep reverie. 

Hours flew away; the sunshiny glades that opened in the distance 
had softened into shade. 

“ Ixion, how do you do?" inquired a voice, wild, sweet, and thrilling 
as a bird. The King of Thessaly started and looked up with the 
distracted air of a man roused from a dream, or from comj>lacent 
meditation over some strange, sweet secret. His cheek was flushed 
—his dark eyes flashed fire; his brow trembled—his dishevelled hair 
played in the fitful breeze. The King of Thessaly looked up, and be¬ 
held a most beautiful youth. 

Apparently, he had attained abhut the age of puberty. His stature, 
however, was rather tall for liis age, but exquisitely moulded and propor¬ 
tioned. Very fair, his somewhat round checks were tinged with a rich 
but delicate glow, like the rose of twilight, and liglitcd by dimples that 
twinkled like stars. His large and deep-blue eyes sparkled with exulta¬ 
tion, and an air of ill-suppressed mockery quivered round his pouting 
lips. His light auburn air, braided off his white forehead, clustered in 
massy curls on each side of his 4iice, and fell in sunny torrents down 
his neck. And from tlic back of the beautiful youth there fluttered 
forth two wings, the tremulous plumage of which seemed to have been 
bathed in a sunset—so various, so radiant, and so novel were its shifting 
and wondrous tints;—purple, and crimson, and gold ; streaks of azure— 
dashes of orange and glossy black;—now a single feather, whiter than 
light, and sparkling like the frosl, stars of emerald and carbuncle, and 
then the prismatic blaze of an enormous brilliant! A quiver hung at 
the side of the beautiful yo^i, and he leant upon a bow. 

“ Oh ! god—for god thoumust be!” «it length exclaimed Ixion. “ Ho 
I behold the bright divinity of Love ?" 

“ I am indeed Cupid," replied the youtli; “ and am very curious to 
know what Ixion is tiiinking about." 

“ Thought is often bolder than speech." 

“ Oracular, though a mortal! You need not be afraid to trust me. 
My aid I am sure you must need. Who ever was found in a reverie on 
the green turf, under the shade of spreading trees, without requiring the 
assistance of Cupid t Come 1 be frank—who is the heroine ? Some 
love-sick nymph deserted on the far earth; or worse, some treacherous 
mistress, whose frailty is more easily forgotten than her charms ? 'Tis 
a miserable situatiqn, no doubt. It cannot be your wife 

“ Assuredly not,** replied Ixion, with great energy. 

“ Another man’s ?” 

« No." 

“ What! an obdurate maiden V* 

. Ixion shook his head. 

“ It must be a widow, then,” continued Cupid. 

“ Who ever heard before of such a piece of work about a widow i** 
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“ Have pity upon me, dread Cupid!” exclaimed the King of Thes¬ 
saly, rising suddenly from the ground, and falling on his knee before 
the God. “ Thou art tlie universal friend of man, and all nations alike 
throw their incense on thy altars. Thy divine discrimination has not 
deceived thee. I am in love;—desperately—madly—fatally enamoured. 
The object of my passion is neither my own wife nor another man’s. 
In spite of all they have said and sworn, 1 am a moral member of society. 
She is neither a maid nor a widow. She is-” 

“ What? what ?” exclaimed the impatient deity. 

“ A goddess !” replied the King. 

“ Wheugh !" whistled Cuj)id. “What! has my mischievous mother 
been indulging you with an innocent flirtation ?” 

“ Yes; but it produced no effect upon me.’’ 

“You have a stout heart, then. Perhaps you have been leading 
poetry with Minerva, and are caught in one of her Platonic man-traps.” 

“ She set one, hut I broke away.” 

“ You have a stout leg, then. Put where are you—where are you ? 
Ts it Hebe?—^it can liardly be Diana, she is so very cold. Is it a 
Muse, or is it one of the Graces ?” 

Ixion again shook his head. 

“ Come, my dear fellow,” said Cupid, quite in a confidential tone, 
“ you have told enough to make furtlier reserve mere affectation. Ease 
your licartat once, and if I can assist you, depend upon my c.xerlions.” 

“ Penoficent God!” exclaimed Ixion, “ if I ever return to Larissa, 
the brightest temple in Greece shall hail thee for its inspiring deity. I 
address thee with all the confiding frankness of a devoted votary. Know, 
then, the heroine of my reverie was no less a personage than the Queen 
of Heaven herself!” 

“ Juno! by all that is sacred !” sliouted Cupid. 

“ I am here,” responded a voice of majestic melody. The stately 
form of the Queen of Heaven advanced from a neighbouring bower. 
Ixion stood with his eyes fixed upon the ground, with a throbbing heart 
and burning checks. Juno stood motionless, pale, and astounded. 
The God of Love burst into excessive laugifter. 

“ A pretty pair,” he exedaimed, fluttering between both, and laughing 
in their ftices. “ Truly a pretty pair. Well! I see I am in your way. 
Good bye!” And so sdying, the God pulled a couple of arrows from 
his quiver, and, with the rapidity of liglitning, shot one in the respective 
breasts of the Queen of Heaven and tlie King of Thessaly. 

IV. 

The amethystine twilight of Olympus died away. The stars blazed 
with tints of every hue. Ixion and Jun^ returned to the palace. 
She leant upon his arm ;—her eyes were fi.xed upon the ground;—they 
w'ere in sight of the gorgeous pile, and yet she had not spoken. Ixion, 
too, W{a8 silent, and gazed with abstraction upon the glowing sky. 

Suddenly, when within a hundred yards of the portal, Juno stopped, 
and looking up into the face of Ixion with an irresistible smile, she said, 

“ I am sure you cannot now refuse to tell me what the Queen of Meso¬ 
potamia’s peacock’s tail was made of?” 

“ It is impossible now,” said Ixion. “ Know, then, beautiful Goddess, 
that the tail of the Queen of Mesopotamia’s peacock vras made of some 
plumage she had stolen from the wings of Cupid.” 
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“ And what was the reason that prevented you from telling me l)e- 
fore?’' 

“ Because, beautiful Juno, I am the most discreet of men, and respect 
the secret of a lady Ijowever trifling." 

“ I am glad to hear that," replied Juno, and they re-entered the 
palace. 

V. 

Mercury met Juno and Ixion in the gallery leading to the grand 
banqueting hall. 

“ I was looking for you," said the God, shaking his licad. “ Jove is in 
a sublime rage. Dinner has been ready this hour." 

The King of Thessaly and the Queen of Heaven exchanged a glance 
and entered the saloon. Jove looked up with a brow of thunder, but 
did not condescend to send forth a single Hash of anger. Jove looked 
up and Jove looked down. AH Olympus trembled ns the father of 
gods and men resumed his soup. The rest of the guests seemed nervous 
and reserved, except Cupid, who said immediately to Juno, “ Your 
Majesty has been detained ?" 

“ I fell asleep in a bower reading Apollo’s last poem," replied Juno. 
“ I am lucky, however, in finding a companion in my negligence. Ixion, 
wliere have you been ? ’ 

“ Take a glass of nectar, Juno,” said Cupid, with eyes twinkling with 
mischief; “and, perhaps, Ixion will join us." 

This was the most solemn banquet ever celebrated in Olympus. 
Every one seemed out of humour or out of spirits. Jupiter spoke only 
in monosyllables of suppressed ra^c, that sounded like distant thunder. 

Apollo whispered to Minerva. Mercury never ojjencd his lips, but 
occasionally exchanged significant glances with Ganymede. Mars com¬ 
pensated, by his atleiilions to Venus, for his want of conversation. Cupid 
onployed himself in asking disagreeable questions. At length the 
goddesses retired. Mercury exerted himself to amuse Jove, but the 
Thunderer scarcely deigned to smile at his best stories. Mars picked his 
teeth,—Apollo played with his rings,—Ixion was buried in a profound 
reverie. 

VI. 

It was a great relief to all when Ganymede summoned them to the 
presence of their late companions. 

“ I have written a comment upon your inscription," said Minerva to 
Ixion, “ and am anxious for your opinion of it.” 

“ I am a wretched critic,” said the King, breaking away from her. 
Juno smiled upon him in the distance. 

“ Ixion," .said Venus, as he passed by, “ come and talk to me." 

The bold Thessalian blushed, he stamuiered out an unmeaning excuse, 
he quitted the astpnished but good-natured goddess, and seated himself 
by Juno, and, as he seated himseli’, his moody brow seemed suddenly 
illumined with brilliant light. 

“ Is il so!” said Venus. 

“ Hem!" said Minerva. 

“Ha, ha !” said Cupid. 

Jupiter played inquelte with Mercury. 

“ Everytliing goes wrong to-day,” said the King of Heaven; “ cards 
wretched, and kept w aiting for dinner, and by-a mortal!” 
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Your Majesty must not be surprised,” said the goodnatured Mercury, 
with whom Ixion was no favourite. “ Your Majesty must not be very 
much surprised at the conduct of this creature. Considering what he is, 
and where he is, I am only astonished that his head is not more turned 
than it appears to be. A man, a thing made of mud, and in Heaven ! 
Only think, sire! Is it not enough to inflame the brain of any child of 
clay ? To be sure, keeping your majesty from dinner is little short of 
celestial high treason. 1 hardly expected that, indeed. To order me 
about, to treat Ganymede as his own lacquey, and, in short, to command 
the whole householdall this might be expected from spch a person in 
such a,|iituation, but I confess 1 did think he had some little respect left 
for your majesty.” 

” And he does order yq,!,! about, eh V* inquired Jove. “ I have the 
spades.” 

“ Oh I ’tis quite ludicrous,” responded the son of Maia. “ Your 
majesty would not expect from me the offices that this absurd upstart 
daily requires.” 

“ Eternal destiny! is’t possible 1 Thjit is my trick. And Ganymede, 
too?” 

“ Oh I quite shocking, I assure you, sire,” said the beautiful cup¬ 
bearer, leaning over the chair of Jove, with all the easy insolence of a 
privileged favourite. “ Really, sire, if Ixion is to go On in the way he 
does, either he or I must quit.” 

“ Is it possible!” exclaimed Jupiter. “ But I can believe anything 
of a man who keeps me waiting for dinner. Two and three make five.” 

“ It is Juno that encourages him so,” said Ganymede. 

“ Does she encourage him ?” inquired Jove. 

“ Every body notices it,” protested Ganymede. 

“ It is indeed a little noticed,” observed Mercury. 

“ What business has such a fellow to speak to Juno ?” exclaimed 
Jove. “ A mere mortal, a mere miserable mortal! You have the 
point. How I have been deceived in this fellow! Who ever could have 
supposed that, after all my generosity to him, he would ever have kept 
me waiting for dinner ?” 

** He was walking with Juno,” said Ganymede. “ It was all a sham 
about their having met by accident. Cupid saw them.” 

“ Hah !” said Jupiter, turning pale; you don't say so. Repiqued, 
as 1 am a god. That is mine. Where is the Queen V 

“ Talking to Ixion, sire,” said Mercury. “ Oh, I beg your pardon, 
sire; 1 did not know you meant the queen of diamonds.” 

“ Never mind. I am repiqued, and I have been kept waiting for 
dinner. Accursed be this day! Is Ixion really talking fo Juno ? We 
will not endure this.” 

VII. 

“ Where is Juno V* demanded Jupiter. 

“ I aip sure I cannot say,” said Venus, with a smile. 

“ I sure I do not know,” said Minerva, with a sneer. 

“ W^iere is Ixion ?” said Cupid, laughing outriglit. 

“ Mercury, Ganymede, find the Queen of Heaven instantly,” thun¬ 
dered the father of gods and men. 

The celestial messenger and the heavenly page flew away out of dif¬ 
ferent doors. There was a terrible, an immortal silence. Sublime rage 
lowered on the brow of Jove like a storm upon the mountain top. 
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Minerva seated herself at the'eard^table and played at Fatience* Venus 
and Cupid tittered in the back-ground. Shortly returned the envoys, 
Mercury looking very solemn, Gan^ede very malignant. 

“ Well ?” inquired Jave, and all Olympus trembled at the mono¬ 
syllable. . j. . 

Mercury shook his head. 

** Her Majesty has been walking on the terrace with the King;;pf 
Thessaly," replied Ganymede. 

“ Where is sire now. 8ir?".demanded Jupiter. 

Mercury shrugged his shoulders, 

“ Her Majesty is resting herself in the«pavilion of Cupid wit^the 
King of Thessaly^* replied Ganymede. 

“ Confusion !'* exclaimed the father of gods men, and he rose 
and seized a candle from the table, scattering the cards in all directions. 
Every one present, Minerva, and Venus, and Mars, and Apollo, and 
Mercury, and Ganymede, and the Muses, and the Graces, and all the 
winged Genii,—each seized a candle; rifling the chandeliers, each fol¬ 
lowed Jove. 

“ This way," said Mercury. 

" Tills way," said Ganymede. ' . 

“ This way, this way !” echoed the celestial crowd. 

* Mischief!" cried Cupid, “ I must, save my victims. 

Tliey were all upon the terrace. The father of gods and men, though 
both in a passion and a hurry, moved with dignity. It was, as customary 
in Heaven, a clear and .starry night; but this eve Diana was indisposed, 
or otherwise engaged, and there was no moonlight.* They were in sight 
of the pavilion. 

“ What are you ?" inquired Cupid of one of the genii, who acci¬ 
dentally extinguished his candle. ‘ .i 

“ I am a Cloud,” answered the winged genius. 

" A Cloud! Just the thing. Now do me a shrewd turn, and Cupid 
is ever your debtor. Fly, fly, pretty cloud, and encompass yon pavilion 
with your form. Away! ask no questions;—swift as my word.” 

“ I declare there is a fog," said Venus. 

“ An evening mist in heaven!” said Minerva. 

" Where is Nox ?” said Jove. " Everything goes wrong. Who ever 
heard of a mist in heaven ? ” r „ 

" My candle is out,” said Apollo. 

“ And mine too,” said Mars. 

" And mine,—and mine,—and mine," said Mercury, and Ganymede, 
and the Muses, and the Graces. 

“ All the candles are out!” said Cupid; “ a regular fog. I cannot 
even see the pavilion: it must be hereabouts, though,” said the pod to 
himself. “ So, so; I should be at home in my own pavilion, and am 
tolerably accustomed to stealing about in the dark. There is a step; 
and here, surely here is the lock. Tlie door opens, but the cloud enters 
before me. Juno, Juno,” whispered the God of Love, " we are all here. 
Be contented to escape, like many other innocent dames, with your 
reputation only under a cloud: if will soon disperse; and lo I the heaven 
is clearing.” 

" It must have been the heat of our flambeaux,” said Venus; " for 
see, the mist is vanished; here is the pavilion." 
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Ixion was alone. 


Ganymede ran forward, and dashed o|^ the door. 

Seiae him!” said Jove.^ 

J«no is not here,” saj^J^icury, w|th an air of blended congratula- 
tkjir and disappointment. , * f 

** “He^pt me waitShg for dinner.” 

"• 5^^r h^apj^lY^ i?E^ocht!s1?” exclaimed Ixion, !n'a tone 

aeke hiftLT^’exfialined dupitei> ‘*^Whal! 'do you "‘all 

• 3 ?«’,added Gan^ifitede. 

liiTOnd for^S^cuies,” said Jove. ^ 

“ t will fetch him instant,” said Ganymede. 

“I protest,” said the King of Thessaly, “ against this vJol^ion of 
the most sacred rights.” ^ 

“ The marrlage.tie ?” said Mercury. 

. ** The dinner-liour y’ said Jove. 

“ It is no use talking sentiment to Ixion,” said Venua; '* all mortals 
are callous.” 

“ Adventures sfre to the adventurous,” said Minerva. 

“ Here is Hercules!—here is Hercules!” 

“ Seize him !’’ said Jove; “ s^zc that man.” 

In vain the mortal struggled with the irresistible demi-god. 

“ Shall t fetch your tiiunderbolt, Jove i” inquired Ganymede. 

“ Anything short of eternal punisliinent is unworthy of a god,” an¬ 
swered Jupiter, with great dignity. “ Apollo, bring me a wheel of 
your chariot.” 

“ What shallJ do to-morrow morning?” inquired the God of Light. 

“ Order an eil^se,” replied Jove. “ Bind the insolent wretch to the 
wheel; hurl him to Hades ; its motion shall be perpetual.” 

“ What am I to bind him with i” inquired Hercules. 

” The girdle of Venu>^,” replied the Thunderer. 

“ What is all this?” inquired Juno, advancing, pale and agitated. 

“ Come along, you shall see,” answered Jupiter. “ Follow me, follow 
me. 


They all followed the leader,—all the gods, all the genii; in the 
midst, the brawny luisband of Ilebc ||earing Ixion aloft, bound to the 
fatal wheel. They reached the terrace ; they descended the sparkling 
steps of lapis lazuli. Hercules held his burthen on high, ready, at a 
nd(L^o plunge the hapless, but presumptuous mortal through s]>ace into 
Hades. The heavenly group surrounded him, and peeped over the 
starry abyss. It was a fine moral, and demonstrated the usual infelicity 
that abends unequal connexions. 

” Celestial despot! ” said Ixion. 

In a moment all sounds were hushed, as they listened to tlic last 
wm'ds of the unrivalled victim. Juno, m despair, leant upon the re- 
spec^^ arms of Venus and Minerva. 

*V10«lestial despot 1 ” said Ixion, ^ defy the immortal ingenuity of 
thy Cruelty. My memory must be as^eterual as thy torture: that will 
support me.” 



the,,'* gint^er-beer, 8pmce-b^^,'bw|: 
the minors, and %vhom, fi*egi*«t t^ga_ 
o'nights in the hitherto sacred , 

arose from aivassoiiatiOh of ideas^jiiit ^,at hvhgiy ngda' 
bell which proclaims the approach of dinner, Witte 




these living belles* They used to be the mst sro^d greetin^my^ealrs on 
stepping out of the carriage on those nights, when; to nis infinite satisl’ac* 
tion, the dear boy was tal<en to Aslley’s. 

From a boy I grew up to .i joulh; and I alwa}s found that pay spare dash 
had a veiif at tlie doors of the theatre. From frequentillg them I naturally 
aecpiired some knouledge ou tlie sultjeef, and u as gei#i'ally esteemed amoiij® 
my .sehool-fellowfc “fts an inldlhl)le authonly on the merits or demerits or 
this or that jueee or aefor. Having aii’ived at this dignity of (Iramalic 
lawgner, the next step, that of becoming an dm.xlour perfiaiiner* 1‘ollowed as 
a consequence: eveijbody said I was a good actor, and 1 ot course was not 
long in Lomciding xMth so just a decision, and I easily fancied I bad a “ turn 
for ifui staire " Tins etfocled, it \xas all over with me, and I became a eon- 
tirmed piivale-tlieatrieal man, Notlliat I mean tliat I became a siibseriber 
at the Sans Soiici, or tlie Minor Tlieatre in Callierine-strcel: ah, dt prohi- 
hete iipfas —I thank my stars I never did that yet—my mania took a very 
different, and I think far wiser turn : my theatrical taJents were devoted to 
tlie enlivening, liy harmlessHaiighta’, the family circle. Whenever any- 
tliing extraordinary was to bo done, I always proposed a J^ay, and a play 
was generally I lie thing. It is not a uioiiient.uy or fleetii^ anyisemeiit, (I 
speak stiicily of private lliealiicals,) for what can equal the fun of getting 
11 ]) such an evening's amuseiiieiit ? If well done it takes weeks of jircpa- 
lation; for lialftlie fun consists of being one’s own milliner or tailor, be¬ 
sides the eonifoxl of wearing one's own clothes—(oh, I loathe a Monmouth- 


The first play I ever managed and siiperinteiuled was that delightliil mock- 
heroic, fragic-builesijue opera of “ Boiiihastcs luirioso. In the character 
of the victorious (leneial I iii.ide my fiisl bow' betore an audience, private 
or public. Of all pieces. Ibis is ^e most suited to such an use; so coiii- 
paet, so easily learnt, so easily reiAwiborcd, and so easily acted, 11 it is 
but correctly spoken, it is sure to be applauded, for it is witty and very 
short: your audience cannot tire of it, for, like lightning, which is gone ere 
you can say it lightens, so “ llombastes ” is finished eie you have tiij|^ io 
tliiiik ol its merits 01 faults. . , , t 

My first company consisted of very juvenile performers indeed; I was 
the eldest, and was then only sixteen, while the other parts were siistained 
by Illy brothers aiul sister, all between the ages ot se\cu and twelve. It 
niay he readily credited, therefore, that this was their first appearance also, 
and that I had some degree of trouble in officering so vejy raw a company. 
Hovvovcp, I managed to my infinite satisfaction, and gained to myself the 
cliaractcr of an excellent actor, both from my own pcrtbrniance, ns also 
those of my brothers and sister, ajlpi of whom, of course, received then- 
instructions from me. The great tuecoss of my first attempt turned my 
brain, and for a long time subsequently I w'as always on the look-out to 
oateii opportunities for gratifying my tlioatrical ardour; nor was I without 
ample field to work on. In the coiii-'.e of the following jear I was removed 
from the public school wliere I then was, and sent to rusticate at a private 
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tutor’s, for the preparation necessarjwto my commencing a college life. The 

lleveivnd G. B -, LL.D. (not A.S,S.,) with whom I had the good fortune 

to be so domiciled, resided on a curacy in a village not fU’ty miles from 
Alrna jV'Iiitcr. T(; an extensive knowledge of the world, and a great suitalri- 
]i(y t(f the duties of his oflice, this gentleman superadded, what in my mind 
surpassed all the other qualifications for a private tutor, namely, a willing¬ 
ness to make companions, not school-hoys, of his pupils, and ever evinced a 
desire to communicate a portion rtf his extensivq information to them. lie 
had travelled much during his youth among the busy sisenes of the penin¬ 
sular war, and I soon found out that lie had himself, when in Sicily, 
engaged in private theatricals. This instantly fired mwvith.the hopes of 
gettiiiig up plays, and 1 resolved to heat up a company. I accordingly, one 
evening, as all my fellow-pu])ils were assi-mblod over the fire in the hack- 
parlour, where we had congregated osteiisihly for the purpose of preparing 
t)ur studies for the fulloivTng day, and of making ^ (u'sc's,—lioi e.tiere, in faci, 
we generally made any thing hut leasts,— I t<’()k the o]))'oilunitv turning 
llie conversation to the subject of lie' stage. Not iiidike the man who went 
to a ])arly of savants ready charged with a luminous disquisition on guu- 

f >owder, and took 1he*i)poitmiity of the pretended report (tf a gim to let 
bose the fyllovNing remark, “ By the bye, what a glorious hnentum that of 
gunpowder is ! ’ 1 also mtrodiiced my |»lau by saving, “Talking of plays, 
(lid you ever ^ee ‘ Bomhasles Tiirioso?’ " As J had ealcnlaled, no one had ; 
and I then recited liom memory, no difTicadt, task, the leading ])omts and 
most witty sjieeelics througlu'iit the whole composition. Somehow or other, 
I was a loh'rahlo iimmc, and had, at that tunc, acipni’cd the lame ol a good 
actor, as I have hclore hinted. 1 excited all my humour on this u<-easioji, 
and, w'dli su'eh eKect, as to ju'odiiee niai's cl" laiigliier This ol eoiii'sc was 
overheard, and whin the cause of siicli l/.nsterous and iinsludioiis merri¬ 
ment was asceitaiiicd, it needed lif(!,e to laiiia ahoiil i.Toi'O-a] iVi'in for 
leave to act a play, and to wring- an acijuic .i eiice mi the i arl oi the Dee'oi. 
We aceoi'dmgly slarteil that veiy mghl; 1 i new tl.(“ play of “ Bomha'.tea ” 
by lieaif, on wlitch we had fixed, and, a.s il v,as not .it lliat time illustraled 
by Cnnksha^ik, it was not of sucli e.isi aeec-.s as now: I.theielme, sal 
myself down to the t.isk of v iitmg oiit a!i th.e iiaiS, and tiiiidicd helore I 
closed my e}!'.. that night. ’l.;e fellowiiig evemiig we had a relieai >al. and 
I gave li as my opinion that in a week we migM hertady for visiteis. 
It was to lie kept a gTaiul ■ eeii 1— all our dresses were to ]■(' made hy our- 
S’elves—not even the 1 luetor's laiinly were to he .griitiiiid hy a j.ci']) at 
them, and the inviiations e\i ii were to lie winded so as not to convey any 
thing beyond llic idea of a common evenm''; paity. In th.e ci iir'C of the 
following day the whole village was set by tlic ears to find out what “the 
Doctor's gi'iitkmen” eoulil he about. -t)ne lady, m parlieular, eiilled on 
the second day, ami vii v knully told us all the surmises and guesses eiitor- 
tamed on tlie snhjeet hy the village ]u'ople, imiier the anxious lioja' of 
hein||Lthe fiist to receive the real inlormatioii iVom mir own lips: and, al- 
thougli she promised sreresy, I, who was manager, and was in the room at 
the time, knew her of old, and therefore kejit a most mysterious .silence. I 
confessed having laircha.sed twenty \ ards of yellow serge (all which was 
to he (il]n'nded iijani my ep-aulettesj, hut said that “ I saw nothing singular 
in such an event." 

“ But what were the twelve yards of glazed blue calico for ?" 

“Oh, I have no^li.ng to do with that: 1 suppose Spencer, who bought 
it, is.gomgto make a present to one of the servants.” 

“ Ij^is would not do," she said : “ slye knew there was sonietliing in the 
wind; perhaps you can tell nu'.” she aiRled, “why you had your AVellmg- 
ton boots lifiigthened to such an enoimous size Ty th.e shoi'maker ? Surely 
you can’t wear them so—can you ?" 

These I had.intended for the General's jaek-hoots. “ Oh,” said I,“ I am 
thinking of making them into fishing-hcots, to pnll up over my knees,’’ 
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Humph,” said she; and findins: notliina; could he jyot out of me, off she 
went lo gather fresh inrorraation from the only milliner in Uie village; 
slirewdly guessing that, do what we would, if anything like a masquerade 
was on foot, we must have recourse to Mrs. Aplin to make our ladies' 
dresses for us. However, slie had cunning people lo deal with: Spemvr 
had taken the said blue calico to her for tlui purpose of being nuulc into 
“ Distaffina's” gown, but had also given orders to h'.ve it kept a dead secret. 
She vowed she w'oiild work with closed doors to keep out vexatious in- 
Iniders. among whom Pjieneer had especially pointed out tins lad^ ; and 
not williout reason, for really her occupation was scandal and gossip, and 
that not from any bad motive, but jiosinvely by way of employment. Her 
name was Lock, and she was the wife of ri geiilleman residing on Ins ovmi 
lu-ojierly, wliieli be. fanned. Being the second son, lu! was aiwavs calUd 
Mr. Ik'ftr Lock, and Jor brevity's‘•ala', lie \ins nsnnlly styled, behind Ins 
back, ?.rr. Peter. She, of eomse, shared tins ecnnomV of hreatli, and was * 
called Mrs. IMor. Spencer gave her the so//6//(///ci of “ llept ater.’’ la'.iv- 
iog her, however, to make wliat she (oid.doiit of Mrs. Aplin, f proet'ed 
to the business-of the jilav. The iinlM’i'‘s powers were, put to tlieir 
strelcli to maiuiiaeture tm stars and oiders lo decotat''the person of the,., 
Kimg, while I gave Imu mslructiuns to cut out a mo^t stii[)e;idons ])air of 
sjuiis to ornaiiieiil the jai 1,-1,ools w,,ii wlieli iMi-. I’et.'i' liad lieen ■■o ni.ir- 
vellously pti/czled. hlay-bills \,ere pi ,utetl iiy us ou sdk at eieat e<'s{ end 
labour, whuli wire to be ciieubited only on the draviiog u)) ofihe euilaui; 
for so far v>a‘ lau seeiel iu e\tend, as to leave tlic audie’Ke <11 igiioiaiiei' (rf 
wiiat v,:.s mti'ud'.d to l'<' rejire^eul'd, after tluy nmsi have made llie disio- 
veiy that somel'iin:; til'le v,;;'. lui'tle’m lo si e out of tin* u-iial V'av. 'I he 
iiiuue ol'tiie jilav was I'/tgreat dii'idiMv to k 'eji '-eciet, asitiould ('oh |■eiu•ll 
them tlii'ou'di Ihe imdumi of the s, inanl' : and Ihei, wi* kmw, vvoiild not, 
•sueei I'd iu lianouifliiig tlial giidle title, pure and umiitered, to tlie eais of 
the vi'iilors. Siuli vies llie case; loi I he eiovesaul Mis.“ lie; eatei" told us, 
the day liefore the pl.iy-ili,_\, (for sp.c i’('<i;nlai h ihaj jird 111 every day,) that, 
she l.iiewwlvd It v,a^ we wore L’o'nig lo do; llial i' wasa])lay, shew.is eer- 
lain, though she had not learnt the name, at least she had heai'd it called 
liy so iiianv and so various ap]n-I!ations, that slie could Uid satisly herself 
U])ou the truth, but that she could make a gniess at it, tvc. I let lier guess, 
and gm ss on, till she actually got out ol' temper at my offclal faeitnniily, 
and took heis-elf off in a great bull'. At length tlie long-apjioiuled day 
arrived —rjpcrtnla dir’t w!ci\d; and, as Ihe monieiits tlew, mv jicarl hegaii 
to heat high with expectation. 1 supciintended the airangement of the 
theatre, vvlnle the Doctor ordered tlie accommodation for tlu'«omjiaiiy. In 
our tlioalre,which afterwards acquired great celehrify from its comfiaciness 
and perfection, v\e had contented feflrsclves with nicndy acting a ]day : we 
aped no scetu'iy i-f any descriplioii, not even a gieen I'lntain—that oilbodox 
appendage to a theatre,—hut instead of it made use of wnidovv-e.urtanis, 
wliielulrew'across the stage from the middle. We had, however, orcfic^ra- 
lights. though no orehestra, save the jiiano ; and our only separation Irotn 
the audience, when the curtain was drawn—1 can't say up—was foiuied by 
those lights, which were jilaeed heliiiid a jilank stretched m a eiirve aero‘s 
the room, and covered with green baise. Seven was oui lioiir, and that of 
dinner was five,—but who could on that day eat? 1, as manager, had no 
lime of course to satisiy the cravings of hunger; and as for the rest of the 
corps drui/iatiquet Huy all looked move like ciiiiiiiiafs ahoiit to march 
out to execution, than followers of merry Ihespis. So nervously in¬ 
clined were tlicyy that most assuredly their forks would liave found the 
road to any other feature in theif faces sooner than to their inoutlis. I 
never coukl cat when I wms going to a pJayy still loss could I cor^lcscend to 
do so when about lo act. myself. 

The dinner hour passed, and we had a rehearsal for the last time, more 
for the purpose of passing the time than anything else. Just as we were in 
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Ihp middle o(‘ fill! last scone, and I was makini; a dead pause, niethouKht I 
lioard tliedisfanf rollin*? of a farria<>;e. 1 listened, so did we all, in breath¬ 
less sileneo, and lound that it really was an arrival. Down, or rathei; across 
went the curtain, and away we all scampered up to our respective rooms, 
jbr wd had not dressed yet. Here such a scene of confusion ensued as bat¬ 
tles all description, each one in want of some most essential article. 
“ Whore's my win;?” exclaimed the kin^ ; “ I want the powder to put on 
my hair!” exclaimed I; hut, of all the company, poor Spencer was the 
worst off: he had, unknown to us, fjot a pair of stays, and in these he had 
determined to act “ Distaftina,” and to enable himself to bear the unac¬ 
customed pressure, he had put on his armour, for such it was, soon after 
breakfast. I had frequently had occasion during the day to remark how 
very slow he was, but never dreamt that his stitfuess proceeded from lisjfht 
lat:mf>[. Now, however, his nerves ijave way; aiul jii-.t .as he had con¬ 
cluded his toilette, durinif which I idainly saw he was suttenu;; greatly, he 
was oblic^i'd to let tlie secret out, for he was on the ])omt o. ^'amtme;. 
” fiood «Tacious,” said I, “ Spencer, what's the matter?’ no little alarm for 
the success of the play bein;^ minified with anxiety for his own safely. 

“ Nothin';; oh, notlBiii; at all, excoi)l that I can't bear this any lonj;er.'' 

“ Hear what? why you are not going to shirk now, and sjjoil the wliole 
thing?” 

“ No,” said he, “ butl am going to take otf a jiair of slays which I have 
boon fool enough to put on, or I shall certainly faint.” 

(tlad to find it arose from a, cause so easily cured, I left him to undress, 
and proccedeil to assist tlie k'uig, whom I found, more rat’um, utterly una¬ 
ble to do any tiling for himself: his room was just over the entrance 
door; and as he bungled his legs in and out of the coat by mistake for lus 
breeclies, and put on Ins waistcoat three times inside out, he had the peculiar 
satisfaction of seeing tlie carnages^roll down the avenue leading to the 
garden, and of hearing the busy hum of visitors down stairs. lie was 
ill a profuse jierspiration, havni" entirely abandoned all hope of being 
dressed, as he said, “ much before it was all over,” and almost crying from 
very nervous vexation: with niy assistance, however, he was soon dressed 
to lus iutinite satisfaction ; anil just as I had ])ut the finishing hand to my 
own costume, by pulling on the questionable jack-boots, up earne the 
Doctor to announce that the company had all arrived—that they were on the 
tiptoe of expectation—and that the overture was now about to begin. As 
he concluded we heard the sounds of the music, which had at that moment 
anything but a pleasing effect upon our sensi's. The king, however, took 
his se.at at the throne, assumed the proper melancholy suited to the character, 
and as the last notes of the overture were ])layed, all was arranged. Tin* 
chilling sounds of a small bell announced to the audience that the curtains 
were about to be withdrawn;—all was deep silence till the whole scene 
was disiilayed; of course great ajijdause ensued (for private performers 
alwsiys meet with kind and encouraging spectators); this gradually subsiding, 
the misiness of the play began with the song, &c. 

The whole was received with unbounded applause, especially Distaffiiia’s 
song, which was encored. My dress was the cause of great merriment; 
and as I marched on at the head of my “brave army,” I could plainly see 
Mrs. Peter’s eyes fasten on my jack-boots, as she audibly exclaimed, “ There, 
there are the boots!—I said so!” So pleased were vve with ourselves 
and our reception, that we that evening, after the play, dotcrinined to issue 
cards for another. “We fixed upon the “Mayor of Garrell,” whicli was got 
up short space of eight days; then we acted “ Tom Thumb,” and 

added thereto the interlude of “Py ramus and Thishe,” taken out of flu; 
“ Midsummer Night's Dream.” In each of these two latter 1 sustained 
the part of'*a female : in the first, that of the Ib-mcess Iluncainiinea : while 
in the latter I was the fair Thishe—that “flower of odorous savours sweet." 
This was attempting Sliakspeare, but Shakspeare in his easiest form; and, 
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from oor success, we (letermined to take a loftier flight, and perform some- 
tliinir else of his. The great point was to fix upon any one play which could 
be cut down to our means; for, as we only numbered seven, including a 
very clever girl often years old, a daughter of Dr. B—'s, who took the 
jmrt of Puclv, it would be (piite out of the question to think of getting up 
the whole of any one play of Shakspeare. At last, we fixed upon tin? 
“ Tempest." All agreed that I should make a capital Caliban, Spencer a 
sweet Miranda, while little Fanny was declared to be just the thing for 
Ariel. It was now summer,—a ja'ricd when the country, by a strange 
anomaly, is depopulated of its inhabitants,—and we were obliged to post- 
lirnie till the winter our next performance. This delay gave us yreat tune, 
lor ])reparation ; indeed no expense or jiains were spared in decorating our 
theatre during the recess. Scenes were painted to give all duo effect to 
the shipwreck: thunder, lightnin<r, and rain, were laid m in great quanti¬ 
ties ; and a great addition made to the theatre by my I'lan of a proseeiiiimi, 
whereon was nailed a beautifiillv painted blue and gold eiirtaiii, the W'ork 
of the Doctor, which occupied the whole of the space except tliat devoted 
to ///eenrtain: and the latter, by machinery, the invonl^on of the village ear- 
peiifer, was at lasi made to draw iqi aud'down, to my great .satisfaction. 
With constant rehearsals weal last mastered the arduous undertaking: and 
I looked forward with confidence to the next performance, which promised 
to he the best as it was to he the last, m consequence of my removal to 
College, together with Spencer. In rehearsing for Caliban, il had been my 
aim to disguise myself both in form and voice as much as jiossiblc. I ac¬ 
cordingly invented a jiatent dress, filtuig tight, and on it I sewed quanti¬ 
ties of horses' aiul cows' tails; the whole country was scoured to jirocurc 
liair for me, and at last, by jiressing into my service the hide of a large 
lilack dog, which most oiqioitimely departed this hie, I concocled a very 
complete dress. In my voice I eqnallj^ succeeded; lor, from t lie idea ol 
Caliban being half a beast, I had tanghi myself to s]ie:ik from somewhere 
lower lhan in\ diaphragm, so that my most intimate fnends could hardly 
have rccogni/cd my tones,—for I acquired a most sati^faclory growl. In 
addition to the Teiiqiest we got up a farce, translated, as the jilaj-hills 
(which were now regularly printed) announcoil, “expressly I'erlhis oeea.Moii 
li'om the French.” We were now involved in a regular drama and a farce, 
and had enough on our hands for amateurs to aceonqilish. However, as 
the winter approached, all was ready: w'e were now old hands at it, and re¬ 
garded it more as a matter of business than anjthing else. All the neigh- 
hourhood was summoned to this one grand eifort, and we iniisteieil nearly 
tifty spectators,—and ealmly did we calculate when it would he absolutely 
necessary for us to prejiarc our drosses ; so inneh does liahit accustom ns 
to what once were novelties, and as such required ])articnl:ir attention. 

The whole play went off admirably, vvith one e\ce])tion, of rather a 
liidiorons nature. I mentioned that we had got a splendid scene for tile 
ojiemng to represent the shipwreck; and it was so arranged as that flic 
vessel should he seen, amid thniuler and lightning, to toss and jhich ahont 
for aVertain time, by means of a slit eul across the seeiie, till it came to the 
end of the sea, where, as she could not go any farther, vve iinaninionsly 
agreed it would be as well to sink her. All this maeliinery was to he 
worked by Frosjiero, who was not to come on from out his cave fill the ship 
had gone to tlie bottom. As I was not to take an immediate, part at the 
opening, I was entrusted with the lightning, while Stephaiio thiiiiderod 
witli a large sheet of tin. Well, the curtain rose: the scene was illumined 
by frequent flashes of lightning, which bore the jiroportion of about fen to 
one of the peals of thunder; for wc foolishly acted our respective parts of 
the storm to the full bent of our power, and 1 lightened across with my 
rosin, while Stephano thundeiTd away as quickly as possible. At last it 
I'ecame a eomplete race who should do'mo.st in his own hue; and, as I strove 
to giv e greater effect to each succeeding flash, by sending it on the stage to 
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the view of the alpiost suffoeatecl audience, I, in one grand effort, set fire to the 
unlortnnate galley just as she had got alwut half-seas-over. A shriek arose, 
uhieli l)iglifeiu!d‘nK* out of my wits; and still holding the candle, by means 
ol'vviiieli 1 had made my lightning, in my right hand, I rushed on the stage 
to sa\e the house Irom l)eing burnt, down to the ground,—for I conjured up 
to myself much more danger than there, really was. Miranda had sunk 
down on a log of wood, half laugliing half crying, clasping her hands in 
dumi) show', while I seized the ship, which was now emitting smoke and 
tlames—the sails having caught tire—for the purpose of taking it away from 
tlu' seem', which I exjiecied every moment to see blazing uji. All this 
while Prospero, intent upon his |)ai'l, was niaiKuuvrmg the vessel very 
assuhumsly beliind llie sei'iie, and working her must salisfaetorily to him¬ 
self along llie al’oresaid slit. Of evinrse he knew uothhig of the accident, 
and leehng somidhiiig inill at the ves'^el, he only la Id on lighter, 'llie 
aniheiiee had now lost all fear of danger; hut 1, aeimg on tto' first mumlse, 
was deti'i'iniiied to eaiiy olf the wreek,t'/*rdu;7/?is, and 1 aceordn -dy exerted 
mysidf more Ilian ever. Prospero, all potent us he was on tlie stage, was 
amateli for me olf it too; for the more vigorously I jmlled the more lemi- 
ciously he held on liythe hotloin of the vessel, till, pereeiviug a eessatioriof 
the storm, and knowing that it ought to have eoutmued till he had sunk 
the ship, lie roared out “What the devil's thi‘ matter? why don't the 
llnmder and lightning go on ?" TIio shouts of laughter whieli followed 
this, aided by my redoubled vehemeiiee, etfeeted my puipose, and he 
rerniipiislied his hold of the ship, only tlum beginning to he aware that 
sonietlimg had been the matter; and. entering from Ins ••ave, proceeded, 
evidently much diseoncerted, with I\is pait. 

With this i‘\ce]ition, “'fhe Tem])est " wisil olf wdlh the greatest eelat. 
The faree also followed with equal sneeess, except irom one I rilling bar, 
whieli arose from imr extreme atidnt'on to the iilav, and flie comparatively 
earekss way in winch we had got up tin* farce. Thus it was that we, 
li.id not had a dri'ss rehearsal, hut only satisfied the managei’ with our 
asMiraiiees (hat we had all our dressi's ready in every particular. The 
result of this was, that we were all alike ignorant of the eostuirie adopted 
by eaeh other; and it so happeiieil that (like the peoph' at Matthews' 
“ I’ic-nie,” vvlio brought a leg of mutton eaeh) we had all 'oouglit false 
noses to disguise ourselves as inueh as ]inssil)le. These additions and im- 
proveinents on the human face divine, were kept seeivt trom each other, 
and only jiroduced as we proceeded to the stage for the (inripose of taking 
onr stations preparalorv to the vising of the euitam, —for we weie all to be 
discovered. “Are you all ready,” said the prompter. “ No, no, no,” from 
so many voices,—“1 haven't, tied on my uo^-e 3 et.'' That operation per¬ 
formed, we were still in the dark as to our miitualh' grotesque a])|H'aranee, 
as the looihghls were outside the curiam,—.rod eoii,-'e([iien(]v' it was lu/t (ill 
that, was remeved, and the full blaze of light was thrown on tlu' stage, tliat 
wc wore all scisible of the similarity and singularity of our deeoriitioiis. 

The ett'eet was absurd to a degree ; it was inqiossiblo to begin,—a. task 
wdiich devolved iqiou me; ibr I was nearly elioknal in the vain endeavour 
lo suppress rny laughter, every raonieid gidtiug stroiigdl’ and stronger. I 
bad, in addition to niy nose, sluft'ed myself to an enormously out-of-the-way 
size, so nnieli so as actually to remove all possibility of crossing one leg over 
the other; and,'unluckily, I had recourse lo lliis identical movement as a. 
sort of 0])cning, and accord,egly liHed up m^'leg to cross it: hut, alas! 
f!l^,gh I had the power to raise it, as Cor crossing it that was quite out of 
tiie question, and I was obliged to let it dro]) powerless again into its oiigmal 
position. Tills failure coraiiletely upset the small remains of gravity whieli 
might have hovered on iin face,* and 1 hurst out into a tit of laughter long 
and loud, which was re-eelioed liythe rest, and we wore all shortly indulging 
in that agreeable amusement, lo the full as lieartilv as the audience: nor 
was it till our strongfli failed, and the prompter and manager, who wa.s olf 
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(ho stajyo, who w'as a yravc man, had mode as many moiilhs and laces at, 
us, as (hero wore w'ords noai'ly in his own part, that anythin^ like siloneo 
was restored. 

So llioroii',^h]\' w'cro we all satisfied with the result of that evening's 
perinnuiinces, that wc airreed there to re.st our fame, li'aring that we 
might not etjiial it in any other attemjd, espec' lly as there would not 
he time enough to get up anvthing e\.cept a I'arce; lor within a liiitnight 
both Spencer and invself were a))out togoiip to Camiiruige. Wo, however, 
were iletennineil to do soinetliing; and, with the Doctor's ]K'riiiission, we 
took his children into training, alniosi mraiits, and, astonislung to relate, 
wesuceeeded in dniling llvnn intogreat perfection. Wc selected one ol'lhe 
Sacred Dramas, yclept “ David." I was the only man in the cmn])anv: and 
enacted the prodigious ]);’.rt ol ftoliali of (lath. W’^e wei'e a long time find¬ 
ing out a fit and liccoming invent ion, wlicrchy wc might convey .some taint 
idea of the Philistine's .'-ixc to tlic aiulience. 11 was at first suggested that 
I slunild act the part in jmij/iui pcrsantl, and various other devices were 
Inoaehed; but we at last ailopied an expedient, wliieh was the fiiiil of the 
Doetor's feitile I'.iam, and I think deserves credit for its extreme originahtv\ 

I learnt the pert of the Ciiaiil, and the Doctor set ahnid to maimfaelnre'a 
representative for Ins peison. This lie eireeted hy eutting out on jiasteho.ird 
and painting, as if m armour, an enormous pair of legs and thighs Our 
theatre w.is about six feet and a half high, and these legs reached from the 
top down to tlie floor, and were winked along a cord tied aeross tlie stage, 
whieli I v\as to manage from hehiiid the .-eenes where 1 was stationed. Tin; 
tff'eet o| these huge lower extiemities st.liking on tiie stage with their knees 
working up and down like ahorse afllieteil with the strmghalt, was hulienms 
and absurd to a degree. Tattle D.uid rwiehed about up to the calf of his 
gigantic op|)onent ; and, indeed, in eonseipieiiee of my mismanagement, he 
was oldiged to nin awav, tin fear of hotng w.liked over by tli-'se lingeims 
nndersiandiiigs. As they faced the au'lu'iK-e. 1 am surethev mu'-1 have 
looked more like tlie lepreseidatw es nf the famous Sir ('liridopher TIatton, 
for they were si cut as to enmlate his I'lr-famed priqieiisity. m tlie gralilviiig 
wliiidi Jim could so easily reeouiiize the ilaiiciig-inaster. 

Snell hapjiy days soon flew over mv thoughtless head, bight, of heart, 
and vi'aiitiiig ballast, as tlie wcriliy Doctor used to tell me, I was, liy liis 
advice, sent nji to Die Univeisity at tlie age of miieteen, instead of eigliteen, 
as was the original design of my father; and .smcerely do I thank my 
friends for this timely change in their plans; for, had I been turned adrilf, 
at the age of eighteen, on that sea of rocks, a college life, most assuredly 1 
should not have left a name to ])oinl a moral,—however I miglil have left 
one which might be useful for the purposes of mslrueting fnlui'- genera¬ 
tions, and, l)eaeon like, w.uii them ol those dangers to wliieh I fill a victim. 
As it W'a,s, even with that vear's additional weight on hoard, I was guilty, 
horroscD referrm ! of various pieces of indiscretion, and heedli'Sslj phmgeil 
into inaiiv a scrii])e, which a moment's considerafioii could not have failed 
in warning me against. Jlowever I have jiassed tlirougli that fierv ordeal 
witli imsinged wings; and the dangers of those days no'v serve to lighten 
my heart of earuAvhich comes with age, while I think of tliem, and “fight 
my battles o'er again.'' One of these I shall ever have a liv'dy recollection 
of, while I tremble to think how narrow w'as my escape from tin' vfiimum 
of tlie University. Kvery man, on going.np to College, is 
•sure to meet witli many w'hom he has known at school, public or jirivato; 
and a.s 1 Iiad the advantage of most, in having snecessively tried two piivale 
seliools and one ])ii])!ic, previous to going to a private tutoi’, it may not he 
sni'iirising that I found many young men with whom I was familiar in limes 
of yore. 

Among these one there was with whom I contraeled an iiitiiiiaey beyond 
the usual aeipiainl.mce of two men so situated, Wc had, vvlnle at VVcsI- 
inin,stcr, been very good friends; and now, though at different colleges, our 
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fojTnor friendship was renewed and strengthened. Frank was the most sin¬ 
gular fellow of all my set,—very eccentric, very idle, and sometimes very 
expensive. Being a man of keen susceptibility, he was alive to anything 
ajijiroiuhing neglect, and suhjeet, in conseipience, to changes of humour so 
e\er-varving, that it was almost impossible, after having lost sight of him 
for a few hours, to guess what sort of temper you might bo greeted with. 
VVitli mo, however, and 1 hardly know for v\hat reason, he made an excep¬ 
tion, and seldom or ever have we had any ditl'erence; while I think that he 
has cut, over and over again, the whole round of his other friends. Whether 
it was that I took no notice of what in his conduct others would have ob¬ 
jected to, I know not; but. so it was, and, conseipiently, we both became 
insensibly attached to eaeli other. We were both fond of the same pursuits; 
v\e eimally deligliti'd in following up exercises of an active nature, rode fre- 
(piently, and always in company; liotb attended the flyinnasium, a private 
club, liirined of members ot the University, whi're all sorts of violent exer¬ 
cises were ]»aelised, and by few with so imieh ardour as tj, Frank and 
myself. The waywardness of Frank’s nature can scarcely be better exeni- 
])lificd than by his treatment of liiniself in regard to this Gymnasium. I 
have known him adopt a regular systtan of diet, and regularly train himself 
as if for a tight. He would say—“ It's no use going on in this way—(he 
had perhajis lieen living a very dissipated life, and been very tipsy the very 
jireeeding night)—I inteud to adopt ipiite a ditferent plan;’’ and, accord¬ 
ingly, he would administer a powerful dose of salts—his own presevipt ion— 
and start to lead a regulated life. This consisted of eating a due and ap- 
]Hiinted (juantity of bei'fsteaks every morning for his breakfast ; drinking a 
certain nnmber of glasses of wine ; dining regularly every day m ball; 
going to bed early, and getting uji early, and walking a great deal before 
and after breakfast. In this course he would obstinately go on, till he 
might accidentally get an attack of bile or any trilling uneasiiu'ss ; and 
then I have known him rev'crt to all bis former dissiiiation, saying that he 
had found out that it was all humbug that system of diet, and that he 
W'ould now eat and drink when, where, and as olleii as he was pleased so to 
tio; and, accordingly, he would get drunk that night by way of beginning. 
Thus he used to ])ass his tune in ehaiiging his method of treating himself; 
the absurdity of which was, that he never had anymore than two ideas 
upon t lie subject; and when he was tired of one he used to return to the 
other with as much glee and solemnity of conviction jii his countenance, a.s 
if he had just only for the first time been minded to try that course. 

AVith .such a Jancifid man for mv friend, it may naturally be supposed 
that wc were often in jieril of our lives, from the queer pranks which we 
would put into execution ; and that many and narrow' were the escapes we 
had Iroin the talons of the proctors while pursuing our diversions. 

Among other resolves of Frank's versatile brain, one was, that he would 
spend the long vacation of the year 182— at Alma Mater. For this he had 
no reason at all, '■ave the non-existence of any necessity tbr such a choice. To 
a man who does not remain at (Jollege for the express pur])ose of reading, 
a residence there at such a time of the year is, in my opinion, only a species 
of purgatory. However, Frank had an idea of doing it, and he accordingly 
put it into execution. It was during th ^ voluntary hani^hment from the 
world that I, accidentally finding myself near Cambridge, dotermincxl to 
push on and take my friend by suiqirise, and see how he really liked his 
choice, nothing ddiihting hut that 1 should find him an altered man as to 
his “firm conviction that a man might he just as happy at Cambridge 
during the long vacation as during term-time." I accordingly arrived hy 
the ** Times" roach at nine, and soon found my way to my friend's lodgings, 
surprised his landlady' hy presenting my vvyll-krlovvn face and asking for 
Frank, by which name 1 usually called him. 

“ Oh, ne’s down at Jesus College." 

“ Jesus!" said I; “ why who's there that he knows?—whose room.s is 
heat?" 
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“ Oh, he’s at nobody's rooms, Sir; 1 )ut you'll ho sure fo find him at the 
hillleries there; lor he has taken to drinkiiij? a thini^ he calls cup, and he 
jrenerally froes down to there, and comes homo about ten, and-" 

“ And ^ery drunk, 1 dare say," said T, tinishin*? her sentence for her. 

Oft' I went, and, as Mrs. Perry had hinted, there I found Frank sittinij 
by the fire-]>lace, discussni" a foaminsr tankard of cup*. Our meeting was 
just what miyht iia\e been e%peeted when it was unexpected, and we very 
.soon finished the said cu]), and had got some way into .i. second, before I 
had time, to ask Frank how he liked Cambridg<‘ during tlie summer. As I 
imagined, he had comidetely changvd his mind on the said suliject of his 
linn comietion, and he Intteily exclaimed against the dull insi])iditv of the 
])lace. “ There's no fun going on ; there are so few men u]), that the jiroe- 
lors know' all the faces of every man in residence like si shepherd does his 
slieeji, suid I'ou can’t stir willumt being known.” 

“ Well,” said 1, “ but unless I niisfake, lo-inorrow is Ihe first day of the 
Mulsimnner fair: surely there 111 : 13 ' be some fun there?” 

“ Hy Jove, so it is ! Let us go non directly; I dari' say wc may jiick up 
soinetiiing good lieline the day's gone, 3 et,” exclaimed Frank; and so off 
we set to Msit the spot so well known to all Cambridge men as the scene of 
Ibis fair. J’o the uninfonned it may be as well to ]ireiiiise that the fair is 
held III a large common-field on the lianks of the Cam, and adjoining the 
grounds of Jesus College. Thither we went; and, as we proceeded, we 
could distinctly hear the liaiiiiner giving note of preparation for the mor¬ 
row’s sports. 

In making our perambulations, chance led us into conversation with the 
far-famed Mr. Fichardson, that veteran siHilling-player, who haunts all tlie 
fans of the kingdom, and with whose well-filled paunch and sandy wdiiskers 
every man who ever was at a fair, no matter in what jiarl of the kingdom, 
must he well aeijuainted. Frank, ha\ iiig imhihed a great quantity ol liipior 
that evening, was m a fit luiinonr foF fun, and being nniisnally exeited by 
iny sudden airival, was seized, all ol a sudden, with oiK' of his v\hmis ; so 
diawing me a'-ide, he, whispered, that if I would eonseni, he would make a 
jnoposal to llieliardsoii to admit ns into his company. In older to sec 
somctliing of a life so novel to l;i)t,h of ns as that ol a .strolling-placer, 
legurdless of its ]uohal)le con'-eipienees, 1 heedlessly absented; and Frank, 
alter heating ahoiil the bosh for some time, at length broached the subject 
to the manager, VMth a suitable hint as to rc'imuieration, &c. &c. That 
worthy man, having the fear of tin; proctors hc'forc his eyes, or jierhaps 
with a view fo enhance the favour, hesitated much, and eiideavoiirc'd to 
point out to 11 s the eegtain consec^iu'nec's which must lollow a diseoverv. 
Ihit where was the discovery to come frinn ? Who was to know aiiytlimg 
about us, excejit tlio.se iiitm'esfed in keeping silence upon tlie subject? 
Urged by these argiiuicnls, Mr. Rieliarctson finally assented; and this point, 
arrived at, the next Hung to arrange was, what wc should do? This was 
a matter of some difficulty; for though the company’s jierfoimanccs con¬ 
sist ed of a tragedy, eonic'dy, iiantoniime, and farce, I'lll of which w'eie got 
through in The incredibly short sj aee of twenty minutes, and therefore 
could not hav e demanded mneh application on hnr ]»arts to fit us for the 
]K‘isonation bf the leading characters, vet we wisely abstaiiii'd from this, 
and fixed our jilaii upon Frank’s making his debut on the slaek-ropcq which 
was tlieii in the act of being fixed uji a few yards in front, of the Royal Pa¬ 
vilion, and on which the clown of the company usecUo tumble for the pur¬ 
pose of attracting visitors, by giving the crowd a sample, as it were, of the 


* Cup is a mixture of heev, wine, leniun, sugar, and spice : this to the unini¬ 
tiated. By those who have ^ver made its aciiiiaintance, rriink’s partiality will I 
think he readily applauded. Fakstaff's eyes. 1 imagine, hardly gli.steiu’il so miicli 
at the sight of his sack, as those of the admirer.s of this mixture, wliich is really 
most excellent tipple, do at its perfume and flavour. . 
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ciilcriiiinnif'ni liKcH' inside*. PVank and T were ])otl), from 

our iitli-ndanci* ;i1 I Ik* CJymnasiuiii, lolerablo adepts at this really afrrooabh* 
exercise; but Frank's ti<,Mire bein'; more suitable and coni])act’than mine, 
he had liecome lar my superior in the science of rope-daneini;, and to him, 
therelore, I yielded file pas on this occasion. The follo\vin.'; evcnini;, there- 
fore, \Mis fixed for our putting; into execution this notable plan of ours; and 
we aecol•d1n■il\^ havini; a 1 tended IheGyinnasmni for the imrpose of praefice 
111 the niorniii';, made our a[jpeariinee at Ihc fair at the hour of ei<;h 1 exactly. 
'I'hcre was an imuiense crowd assembled, but more especially' round Ihe. 
Itoyal Pavilion, which seemed, from the ”;aicfy of the dresses Avorn, and 
ostentatiously exhibited on the platform, to lie the areal attraction of the 
lair. We with much ddticulty siicci'eded in elbowuu; our way up to the 
booth, and presented ourselves to Mr.Richardson, follovviui; whom we dived 
into the lower re;;ioiis, preparatory to Frank's duflin;; liic jrentleman and 
donmin; the dress of the clown. Jf 

I.iki' all ('st.ibhshnu'nts of a, similar nature, the Roval T’avilion wj, raised 
upon a. loundation composed of the wa;;£;ons wherein these Iblloweis of 
Thespis were transported, with all their properties, from one town to an¬ 
other. ‘Linder the Iar!;i's1 of these waaa'nns was tilted up the ^reen-room, 
into which Ave now'cnleied. It aviis used as the dressin>;-ioom, sleepins;- 
room, and Kreen-rooni eiinally ; ami therefore presi'iiied to our ohsiTvation 
a Aery loleralile pietiire of the soil of life which it had been our anxious 
desire to hase a ])ee)) at. The floor Avas mother Earth: Avhde I he wheids of 
the Avair>;on, surrounded hy canvas, I'ormed Ihc' sides of the room, m hei'j.ht 
about lour I'eet and a half, msirly iilh'd Avilh boxes and beds, and reeeiAiiii; 
Avliat little built tbi're Avas I'rom tbe nm*e''iain ttiekeniu; of a dip candle, 
Avbieli, acted upon 1)\ tlie wind, to wliieh free in';ress and ei;re‘-s seemed 
most courteously and slndioiisly'allowed, seemed ca erv moment about to 
aive up the a'linst, Avliile anon it shot uj) and emitted eousiderahle la:lit, 
till, ai;ain disturbed hy the air, it once moi\' thre.itcied to leave us m total 
darkness. Such a reception not hem*; aAvarm one, served, in no sli-i'ht. 
deo-ree, to damp a poitum of our ardour; hut there was now no wtri'almi:; 
AAithout dishonour, audwe kept our upinion to our-ielAes, hluidlv deleimmeil 
to persev i‘re. 

There was uo lime to be lost . and Mr. Riehantson soon produced a ‘uit 
of mutlev ehaiaeter, Aihieli, lui aAcrred to Frank, avo; (pule ele.in, and had 
never been A\(Mil yet I'.y any one. This, at least, was a smiiee ol‘ eoinfoi'l. 
IJavima' fmislied dressina', d was next m'cesv.irv that Frank's face should lie 
]iaiiil('d al'tai’ lla* most ajii'ioveil I'aslfion of all clowns, in those kunrlder- 
niovinv; tiian;;^! Aihi'-h (Iceoiat" the fool, and are lus w',v( (p/a jiun. This 
oiieration is <;eneral]y p-( ceded by'‘^reasma the tialieid's face with w hat- 
e\(’r comes handiest -a eaii lle; and, acecrdina'ly, Air. Rn-liardscvn, n I'urJi- 
vnirr, was about to t;o ti, work in the imwi incthiulie il way, liavuv; seizi'd 
the hurniti!; candle hi rub it on Frank's fc:dnres. 'I’o tins I’lank most de¬ 
cidedly'olijected; .11 id, after a sharp contest, .Mr. R.'ic-ioi’d to forego that 
part, and to mix u ]5 liio paints in some water, and thus smear h's face m 
the rc'rular variety of si .ns and crosses. Under the slA'ilful liaiids of the 
mauae'er, Frank's laee 'Xianlually assumed a no t dedi;!itiiil a]jpear:'nee; 
and that done. In* sallied out to ascend the pjalfunn, bavin;; leecivc'l .-tiact 
injunct ions as to lus coiidue) on the stae:e,—s'lch as that lie should inako 
himself ([uite at home, and appear familiar wdli all the red of the/'.'//y?,' 
(Inmnilhine, and thal‘I’e should c'O rci-.e liis callim; hy fi\([i!enny timibliiic, 
}v;c. &,c. &c. I was sfafioiu'd at one of the corners of the booth, just 
nnderru’idh, with one arm ivstim; on tlie platlium, <'or the purpose ol liold- 
iim: comnmniealum with Frank, m case of any alarm fimu the pioeters, i>i 
the event of whidu as T was a i;ow’isinan, and c*iild oof eonvyse wd!t l.im 
ill his assumed cheraetcr without ri-k. I was iustiaicted to ;;lvr!i imvi (iiui- 
noiis squint as a signal to decamp. AVe. accordmwly took our places,--! cm 
the !;roiuKl, Frank on the pkiliiinn, where he exerted himself qreatly', and 
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c:aino(l fiofiiiont from lii‘. niimbt’ilt’ss tricks, \Yhk*h he had acquired 

l)y li;'> aticndanco at tlie Gymii!i'«mni. 

Wliile this was iroiiii!; on, I was nol unniindful of niy share (d' the farce, 
and ko]>t a narrow watcli upon llie jn'octois, wlio, drc’^scd in full academies, 
paraded arouiul the lair, Cor the juirpose of Ueejiint; order amoiiu' llie eowns- 
mei), ami vestrainimr willim due hounds their innlli and Inlarity. With 
fcai and leeinldinij,- I beheld iheni (lra\^inlr neaiei nI nearere\cry moment, 
until tliev aetualtv faced ilie platibnn. whereon w 's Vrank, wluan I saw 
e\ide!dl\ ill at ease, and ever and anon tinmui!: Ins <>U‘S upon me; Imt I 
saw noieason lor a])prelu’nsion, ttinur'i 1 was mysell ratlur nersoiis at the 
moment: ni*r was llie sliock a shirht one whieli I e\pei ieneed on liearim;; 
the wools "Now, Mr. Merryman," uttered hy i\lr. Itieliardson, as liie 
si'nial for Frank to eommeiiec* operations on the rope. It soleapjiened tliat, 
just as (he order was issued, tile jiiMcdonal eoide^'e were in the act of ]i.iss- 
m:^ under the rope, w'hieli. snsju'iideiNm nnd air abo\e their heiuls, looked 
\cry ominous nuleed. Frank, immediately on lieaiim'' tliese woid'', ! siiji 
j)Ose, made lip ins nmul—come wind miixlit - to <;’o on; and, slmltni;;: Ins 
C'^es witii de-'iHM-ation, phimred headloii:, down llie s 1 e[)s, and rusinm;’ 
on was lost m the tiowd, wlm-h made way for the .Menymaii, and then 
closed upon him, when 1 lost sie^lit of linn, and waili'dm anxions <-\])eeta- 
tion till I slunild sc-e liim fairly monnl'sl on his eoid and lamu-lied Hirth, 
lJul iiosuehsiuhl loxeted muc'. es; I heard a hustle as of a distiirhaiiee, 
wliieh aTailnally mereased, aim then dislmetli eaiiudd the sound ol voices in 
aiurer, n-mui: above the hum of llie fair; and, tui’iiiriLy to the platform, I saw 
Mr. Hjchardson's iisivally riilneimd visaire pale as ashes; and presentl\ he, 
evideully much a;idated, deseimded tlu’stejis, v lute at the saiiu'time 1 heard 
voieeservim^nnt " Well done, fool! wi'lldoiie, Menynnn ! ’ 'i'his deleimined 
me that sometiimu'waswron'c: and heekooim^a man wliom I knew sliylilly, 
and whom 1 loitnnately saw at that .moment, we liotli pre'.^eii on to join 
the thiekc’ute;; ciowd, and a-cei!am liu- cause o.' tins (iiiiiiiH, vuiicli 1 
almost dreaded to learn, frcin a p.’esiu!iim ut that poor 1 rank laid been 
diseov'red la the keen eyes of the Ikoetoi'-, in wliudi ■ d nuisl assmedly 
must be a.ll up with him, for o\pid'.'.on wauKl be the (sei-equeiice ol detec¬ 
tion. ^VIlate^er was the real rause, I wa,-, di(einnii''d h' slued hy Fiank ; 
so, raisino':i cry of “ Shanu'!—shauu !’ wit hold knoivi'c' w lict her riuht or 
wrom/^ I made my way tlirouoh the crowd, ami, to my ur' at horror, belicld 
Frank, who \\;is a small man, in the fih ifiasp of one Indl-doo, wiiile the 
otlier was prostrate on the irroimd. Ileeilless of the eoiiseqiiences, I lev elled 

II Mow at the Ih'st of Itu'se (wo animals vidh so miieli vi'>;onr and so well 
distanced that he lollowed Ins hrolhe", and Frank was at the instant tree 
My friend now came up and received the iin‘ ol the '^eiond bull-do^, who 
liiul In tins (imereeov ered Ins Je ys, and 1 laid only tune to wlosiier Frank, 
“For (tod's s'>ke make i/ff,- ;xo to the rivei-, swim it, and tlierc leniam (ill 
vou see or Jiear Irom nu‘,'’—Inn'ore it wis neec-saiy avain to ju’epun* lor tin: 
reec|)f >on ol the milled liirces of the two Froelors, and p!'n-]iroe 1 ')rs into tin* 
bar.'i'am, who hud then, for the tirst time, become aw aie id' f!ie cMstciu e of.i 
row. Frank, I need not '■ay, look the hint, and b.' dm; of/rc.ii evis'lion-. we 
ojieiied a pass-a<re for bim to esea]ie'tbromrl) (be crowd, ever ready for 
a disturb,'inee, williiajlyconnived u 1 lie- escape ol Mi. Mi'rivinuii. Mal.im^ 
as much bead, tlunvfore, as possible asranist the elt’orl i of the proctorial 
satellites to secure the original olfeiider, we, foiedd is'dit and lei'l im- a f'nv 
minutes, till we Ilea','111 to feel the sedative (dhs-ls of llie repcifed Mows 
whieli had heeii levelled at us liy the ev i.spi rated lju!]-(lo>m ; and as in aJl 
prohahihty Frank was off, or at any rate we had done all wi‘ could, we v,itli 
one censiat clrop])ed our jjrnaids, and rnaicbed off in eloe ciidody In the 
lircsenee ot^the I'roctor-•« bo, like Napolei'iiai Wateiloo, did mil iriterfcre 

III the Iray, hot, stamlmjj aloof, directed tlie iiioveinents of ihe iroojis. 

Into this awful presence we were then taken ; and, alter umlert'oin'>: flu- 

usual prescribed routine of question and aiiswei', I'rom the imhi (jiiesliori of 
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“ Arc you a rtienibcr of this university, Sir ?” down to the imperious com¬ 
mand, “ Call on me to-morrow, at my rooms, at ten o’clock, exactly,” 
wo were dismissed with injunctions to leave the fair, and retire to our col- 
Ici^^’s. To this wc howcd obedience ; and bavins; made our exits, I immedi- 
iitcly betook niysclf to Mr. Uichardson, whom I had not seen since he 
rlesceiKtcd to mix in the crowd. I tbund him in a state of great perturbation, 
cqiial to that of the Turks when they gave rise to the following elegant 
corniiosition;— 

“ Pertiirhabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumeraliililms solicitiidiiiibus!” 

In such a state was he, (Insiding the awful fiat of the Vice-Chancellor, 
enjoining his instant dcpartiire from the ])rccincts of the university, vainly 
endeavouring to stifle all’ his fears, and trying to act up to the arduous task 
of exerting his most vvnining ways to induce the crowd to ascend and view 
his jierlorniances. I drew him aside and iiKiiiired if he had seen Frank, 
and to my satisfaction ascertained that he had not been seen since ii “ fray 
first hegan, when he lost sight of him entirely. This satisfied me that he 
had profiled by my interference, and that he had effected his esea])e. I 
thcrelbrc determined to go to my rooms, which I had taken possession of 
during my short visit, and to summon to my assistance a friendly gyp whom 
1 used to trust to on more occasions tlian one. I however took the ])reeau- 
tion to demand Frank's watch and all the co^ents of his pockets from Mr. 
Uichardson, fearful lest, in my absence, or during the night, he might decamp. 
I made the best of my way to-college, and luckily found out the afore¬ 

said gyp, and taking my great coat,—for it was now raining,—and giving him 
Frank s cloak, we soon returned to the scene of the contest. There 1 tovik 
fi'om him the cloak, and giving him Frank's clothes, desired him to take 
them to my lOoms, and started mvself in (piest of poor hTank, who, thought 
1, vvill most assuredly have a jaiwerful attack of fever and ague, if he stays 
much longer re])osmg on tlie banks of Cam. 

Hy tins time the disturbance and all its elFects had passed away, and all 
the fair wore the usual aiiiicarance of a country fair. Instead ol the deaf¬ 
ening noise which thrilled through my ears when the contest raged at its 
height, 1 could only perceive the gentli' hubbub which ])revails at all 
assemblages of this sort,—an m>iistinc1 rumhling noise, only hioken or varied 
at intervals by the occasional blast of a trumpet, Ibllowed by a shrill voice, 
issuing out of a small window in a small box, and announcing to the gaping 
crowd that “the smallest and most dmiinutivcst little woman v\as to be 
seen; with a faithful representation of Daniel, sitting on a three-legged 
stool, in the Lion's Den; as likewise a true picture, painted on the very 
iudentical spot of the barbarous massacrew of the battle of Naiarinor, with 
the horrible ('(niflagaratum of Moscow by the Turkish troops the day 
after; and all for the small charge of one ])cnny jier indiwidual ” 

I,caving this behind me to the riglit 1 stole along the lovv of horse-chest¬ 
nuts which overhung the path; having arrived at the end of which, I fear¬ 
lessly emerged from my shelter, and made the best of my way across to the 
boat-house, where there is a foot-bridge—having experienced in my passage 
sundry heavy Calls, for it was (juite dark, and slippery from the rain which was 
then falling lieavily; indeed, I v\ onder how, encumbered as I was by my own 
greatcoat and Flank's cloak, 1 managed to get across some of the wide 
ditches which intersect in every direction this level plain. However, 
“ pedibus timor addidil alas,” I presume, and I must have flown across 
some of them, as I at last reached the boat-house without having experi¬ 
enced an}"^ very serious damage. I ci'ossed silently, and when on the other 
side of the river, I paused i'or a few moments to listen if all were safe ; and, 
being satisfied, 1 gave a whistle, the most orthodox signal for all heroes, 
whether they be banditti or Cantabs—being a huigimgethat all can under¬ 
stand.' Nor was I mistaken, I'or I iiimiediately caught an attempt at an an¬ 
swer, and not very faj- from me; and ascending the bank, I saw prostrate 
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on the ifround, cold and sliiverina:. the motley body of my adventin-ons and 
ill-starred friend. Ho, on percoivinjr me, made an etfort, but an inettoetiial 
one, to rise; and, on sloo])ni!jf down lo assist him, 1 could jdainly see that 
he was by no means m a tit state to perl'orni on the corde \olanfe, however 
he im"[ht have been a few hours before, for be was' shaking dreadluUy, his 
teeth chattering, and unalde to stand on his feet. 

“ Ah, is that you, niy dear fellow? I fear that wc have carried the joke 
too far this time, for I feel ilreadfully ill.” 

“ Never mind,” said I, willing to impart spirits to him which at the time 
1 was far from i)Ossessing myself; “ ncv- r mind, tome, sit down here, and 
let us talk about our attairs." 

So saying, 1 flung the cloak round him, and we seated ourselves cheek 
by jowl on the banks of Gam. Never, 1 do believe, were tliere seen two 
such outlandish and disreputable iigures as Frank and mysell at that mo¬ 
ment. It was really almost impossible to restrain from bursting into a lit 
of violent laughter, despite our truly critical situation: even the crying 
jihilosopher would not have been ])rouf against a smile if he could havi'liad 
a glimpse at us, as we sat cold, wet, and uneoiufortable, presenting a vi'iy 
good lesson lo all amateurs, 

1 was bad enough—duty and filthy from the exertions used by mein 
rescuing Fr.ink, and exhibiting a set cl features considerably the worse for 
the blows which liad in so unmjinnerly a way knocked so riulely at them. 
Hut Frank ! oli, I was nothing compared to him ! There the wretehed fellow 
.sat, evidently m great pain (for lie had hy some misfoiluiie managed, as he 
afterwards told me, to spr.im his ankle), and looking pale as death; his 
lace forming a striking matehto his dripping elotlu's,—tlie latter being hliiek 
and blue, and red and white, while the founer shone in all tiie lines of the 
rainbow—his coilntenanee only animated by the exiiression of fear and 
])ain, while still you nuglit trace the angles of the painted patches on liis 
cheeks and nose. At length he broke out — 

“ What a fool 1 was to enter into such a sehome! it was sure to be dis¬ 
covered, and I shall be expelled ! ’ 

“ How' in the name of wonder it was found out, I can t tell,’’ said T; 
“ for no one knew of it—at least, I never made any one aeip-ainled vvilli i{ 
—did you?'’ 

“ No,” said Frank, “ I did not; but, at any rate, yon could tell me why 
you squinted so horribly, for tliat it was that set me otf.” 

“ 1 squint, ray dear fellow ! 1 luwer squinted at all: I was not near you 
vvbeii I heard the beginning of the row; in fact, I never saw y ou till 1 spoke 
to you.’’ 

“ Was it not you?” said he, turning himself round slowdy in his seal, and 
looking me steadfastly m the face. “ Oh, hut it must have been—no one 
could have squinted just at that critical moment Init you.” 

“ Then, I can assure yon, I have a double somewlieie, liir I cei lainly did 
not squint; but, at any rate, it matters not who squinted, for we must 
manage to get home, or we shall hot li catch our deaths, sitting liere like two 
snipes, up to our knees in mud. You must be put to bed, and, m fact, so 
must I too; so, come, let us go.’’ 

Frank rose stiffly', and leaning on my arm he proceeded slowly along, and 
after some lapse of time we reached m .safety our respective homes. My 
great fear was lest we should meet the Proctors, who wi^ild not fad to see 
the dres.s which Frank still luid on ; in which case it would be ruin to us 
both. As lor him, I thought of nothing le.ss than that his die was east, and 
inevitable expulsion Ins fate; while I attaclied no importance vvliafcver 
beyond the having to pay something, very probably, for my fim, as I was not 
in residence. " 

The following morning 1 rose early and wentto impiire for Frank, whom I 

found sleeping ; I then went otf to Professor S-'.s rooms to learn my 

late. I found him seated at his brcakfa,st table, devouring a very snlislaii- 
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lial ini'iil, find jd'-o sonic cxnniinsdion papers—Ihc laltci* of v\liich,on scclntr 
mo enter !he room, lie liiiil aside, and niolnmcd 1o me lo take a seat. 1 
l.'owed, iiml as I i.nsecl nu e’lcs to examine the rooms, wliiehwere liirnished 
with niimlx rlcos s1ai;s' lea ns anti Imflaloes' bones,— rt hoc m'nw^omne ,— I 
(amdd ol'niv distiiiured face in the ”:lass on the ehimney, and then 

(Iropiied my e\es to 11iee;round ayam, blnshini'; no doidit deejily. 

As Itie Prolessor did not seem im-linet! to ojjeil the coin ersation (prolitildy 
lie die. IK.I kiKAv my )airj)osej, 1 llioui’ht it lies! to coumieiiee, wliieh I did, 
l/y “ beluMiiy that this \\a-> tlie hoer ii])]iomted liy liini tor me to call.” 

At the Sound ol'my voiei' he seemed at niiee to roeo!''inze me and rny 
ease, tor he said, “ tlh, ymi ,iri' tlie yomii!: .'.rentli'inaii nho eliose last nin'ht 
to assault my altend.ints nliil-' ni the diseharue oi their duly, and willumt 
the ,s]i'j;litest inxnoeation to intliet sen're l>lo\\s n])on their liodie'.,—and lor 
what lairiiose 1 can t divine, sa\e from the I'nre spirit - f misehief and 
innate pio])eiisity to ejeate distmlianees vvhieh animate, I am .s,;;rv to say, 
loo many' yimiii;’ men of the present day. \\'ere yon aware ii at my 
eonslahles Mere at that time in tlie act. of protectiiie: my pi'i’snu Irom the 
rude ini]K'itiiieiiee of a jaiiited loot (wlunn I will liave severely pnnished if 
I can eateh liiin), when you interrupled them, and thus allowed Inni lo 
escape ? ’ 

Diirui”: the delivery of this lecture I sat Innnbly snlimissive ; and as it, 
went on I ua-eived mereased <'onndenee fiom the mild and iitiemaiily 
demeanour of the l’i(.lessor, and eiiidiiilly iiecaine assured Huil I'V.ink, at 
any rale, was not discov end; y el I eouh! not divt si myself ol the feel me; tliat 
.somehow or oilier we h:ul Ixs n dneovend, ai ^ that PiiflVs ;or H——, who 
loved a joke, vva-, only [liaymi^ wdli me like a lieforelie thially destroyed 
me. However, I resolved lo make a soil ol'deleiiee, and I aeiordiiiipy 
heeaii a lone,’ liarini,ane, whermn J ii]'o!naiseil for my Ivrcaelf'of di eijilii'c ; 
and alle.u’ed, asini excuse, i<;noianee of the real nature of the vovv.lill I Ibimd 
iny.self involved 111.1 eoiile-l with ilieeondahuiaiy of the pioetors, and that it 
was then too late. 1 was i;oino- on to nive an account of my hearing the 
cry ot shame, and to say that I rushed torward to aid the ojijin'ssod, when 
1 was interrujited hy the Ih'oh lOr, who lamaihed and said, “ Well, that will 
do; I do not inleiid lakuit^aii larlher noliee of this, as you seem to lie 
aware of ynnr indi.seretioii, while a1 the same time yon fah’ly excuse your¬ 
self from ])remeditaliiiy any insult lo rny authority; I shall therefore pass 
it over, only i^Ivihl; yon a hi lie advice and reeoniniendHtfon.—Do not he so 
ready another time lo imderlake the arduous task of chaiiipioii to every 
body who eiios ‘ .shame, .shame,’ or at any rale ascertain the real state of 
the ease: and as for iny reeomnieiulalion, it is llial you make some amends 
to poor Jetfreys for the injuries inflicted upon him (here I thoiiuht I disco¬ 
vered n Imkin:;,-smile), and to fiullier that object 1 liave ordered him to 
attend here at tins lime. And here he is.” As ho spoke a rap at the door 
proclaimed sonic one’s approach, and permission heina; ijiven, in walkixl 
the identical man, Iluniiihrey .Tefl’reys, the nnflinehm" hull-doii: who had 
jjraiipled Frank, and whom 1 had caused to release his hold in the imeere- 
mouums way I did—haviiii!; his eyes and forehead enveloped under a large 
green shade, ]mt on no doubt lo enhance h i rew’ard. 

“ .Teffrey s,” said tlie Pioetor, “ Mr.Templeton and I have had some con- 
versafum about thi.s aflair, and I dare say that you will not disam*e any 
more. So 1 would iuU i.se you lo actompaiiy'^ Mr. Templeton home. Good 
morning to yon, Sir.” 

Tlii.s signal to relive I did not neclct 1, and aecordinglyMook my leave, and 
left, tlie room, followu'd by .letfieys down into Ih.e court. There I made an 
arrangement for .Tetl’ieys to come in .diont an hour to Frank’.s rooms, where 
1 was to breakfast, and reemint niy fate lo a few men, who were asseinhled 
there to do honour to my visit. Thither I went immediately, and limnd 
all ready', save Frank, who was not yet dressed, being, as he eonijilained, 

“ curseclly stiff still,” and unable to walk with ease. We sat down without 
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liini, :incl li.i'l noiirly e:ot lialf llirouulu Avlien Franlc onloml, anti just at tlio 
siimt' TiioiiK'iif Ihct.' was a lap at t!u‘ dtvir. anncm:i'au<j' Alv. Joffivys. 

Fiaulc slr.iftlc'l oil'to tiu' 'Ola. and tlui'o Nv-alfd hinist'll’dU a liaudk''!'- 

clufl'iip to 111-, laft'. i'or of d’At o\ oi'ink lo .li'lij'OV<- ■* 

“ Woll," said I, “ Jtdfrta-, liow inutdi do \ou miKh.' }oui- boauly at ?" 

“ 01', I (Ion t \aliu’ my hfaiily imipli. Sir: lad 1 ’-ipo you won'l lliiiik 
mo unreason ihlo if I ask for a fiM'-i'Ouiul nolo, ior 1 have'ooen most cruelly 
beat, about bv o.ie or aiudher, I can assure \o'a. Uosk' 'S, Sir, you will ni- 
colleet tbal Jack, my bu'ilur Imll-doir, ijot a intot nioiisliacious ludiiiji; 
from til it mf> inal hi tic blin.k'>-uari! of a j l.ij -cb,A]).'’ 

(Here the u.’ ilh.inau in the sola liemmcd, cuu'flietl, and blew his olfac* 
tore ueine Iona; and loud, wlule I bit iii) bp to keep mj counteiiaiice in 
order.) 

“ Ah," eraitimied he,'* I o'lb, wisli T eoulJ liave kept ;i liold of him a 
little Ion,; : hut souKdiou (iri-tlier direelU he saw me lu' took I'lbylit at 
some'.d or other and let tlv sl.ip id poor .lolin, who, beiiia' j^iveo to aslhiiia, 
i^iot iireeiou'ly out of\imd, and could not come up to tlic scratch at all— 
and-" 

“ Well, well," said [, “ line's your money: and now eaii > on tell me any 
tliiii;; of tin, I'dii', -u how, for whom I col mio .ill tlus rmv ? What’s hecoim; 
of hull, do \ ou kiio\'' i 

“ No, Sir, tint I doul, nor T can't t.dl wind's bi eoine of him. I si'oil Mr. 
Rieli.iisbon to-day, and liis ])eople don't know notbinc.' of liiiii at all, tliey say ; 
but 1 dare say the\ Jo tlionyii, and perba(is they don I wish to :;'iv(' Inin up, 
ior mod s-.ol.'iiilv wouhl whipped :d the carldail ne\t market-day." 

IT''U‘ I thoniihl I saw Fratws ley^ ipiwermk, and williiik^ to iml an end to 
ilic eoo\«-isii1ion, pud de-mi's ?dr. ,Kd!r.‘^ s, I added, “ Very proper, indeed ; 
but now, mv srl&d iillow, as I liave ]iaidy(i'i for/;///fnii, I should like to see 
what 5 lia\i beell (lav iiic, for. la 1 ns *,ee how iiuieh of ^oiir heaiity has 
|i(>en .sprded. (toiue. bd.e off \onr .‘-hadi—1 daie s.iy it's all sham" 

At this he I'eyan to take oil hi-i sl'ade, '.aymy, “ 1 hav ii t imuli heaidy 
to spoil, hilt d 1 -, mou,'lions uiiiilensaid to he hoked m this way; for Ihoiisii 
1 do sijiimt a Idlle-' 

“ W iiat !" i.ud 1, " sipniit, do you 

“ S<(imd. do you?’’ eiicd Fiauk, jumpin'!,' nj), and erossinn die room at a 
hop, aiul inipectni^Iluiuphrt'y's ])li\sio;;noinv ; “ so he does, bv Jove !~-tlie 
^el■\ s(|nnd, my dear Templeton, that njisef me. Here, yon old tool, here's 
a sin ereicm for V on, and mind you never come near me aijaiii as loiik'as 
yonlive: there, deeiimp—eva])or,de,—ini'.keyonrselJ'seaiee ' So say inc;, he 
handed him, shade and all, out ofthe room : and that done, tlirew himself 
on llie sola ayain ({fide exhausted, w hde all save me were lost in aniazerneiit 
at Ins ajijiavently snr_odar cundiiel. 

“ f .see how it is no'.v,’’ lie said, at leti'^lli: “,it was tliat itifciiia] fellow's 
eye I eauirld and look lor you; ibis tt was thftt got me into all tins horrid 
[lain;’’ and he again fell haek. 

Tlie murder was soon told. In liis hurry and nervousness lie mistook 
niiiniihrey's real sipiiid for my' preconcerted signal : andhlmd with liorrors, 
know ini; seaveelv aiivtliin;' of wliat he did, he eomiiieiiced a furious attack 
upon the other Inill-dog, faiicyiiig that he was on the {Hnnt of .seizing him. 

Thus ended our notable {ilati of amusing ourselves. Wore properly siieak- 
ing, it did not end there, as Frank was the next <lay (iedared in a high 
.slate of lev er: and for many a week did his teetli ehatler under tlie effect,s of 
a severe attack of ague, while I took my departure from the uiiiversily, sa¬ 
tiated witli my advoiiture,—'and detorniiued nev'er again to try slack-rojiitig 
at the midsunnner fair. 
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DOMESTfCiTY; OR, A DISSERTATION ON SERVAN{TS. 

* . ) 

d' s 

I. I HAVE often thought that there are certain subjects requiring investi¬ 

gation which appear trite and trivial, yet, in their development, may becot^e 
uncommon and important. This happens wlien tlie familiarity 6f th e 
subject, and the obvipusness of the matter, have deterred authors from 
composing on topics which might honour their humanity more than 
their genius; and besides^ in such investigations, there remains a di/h*' 
culty to overcome, that one wliich the poetic legislator of criticism has 
declared—the dilliculty of compoijng with propriety, or witli eleganct;, 
on common things. „ 

I would court the reader’s indulgence; but however tiie present dis¬ 
sertation be written, it is quite evident that a Disserluliou o/i Servarils is 
greatly wanted, and this slight one may serve as a tolerable foundation 
to raise up a better, and I am almost inclined to promise such an one 
myself. A domestic subject which fixes the daily attention, and provokes 
the reiterated complaints of masters and servants, has hitherto found no 
advocates to plead for, nor an honest judge to arbitrate between the 
parties. 

In the course of tliis dissertation I shall use the term Domesticity in 
a more enlarged sense than the dietionarw^trietly iMiils. It will here 
designate not simply the condition of iho.sSWle, but also what 1 wish it 
to include,—that family-feeling which might be called tlfe, love of the 
house. W" 

t ■«- 

II. Servants are not slaves, as many imagine theni|elvcs to be, and 
as ponderous juris-consults seem to opine on the rights of nnin: for they 
have pcr[)lexcd tliemselves by including in the same chapter, on ‘‘ the 
Power of Masters,” tlieir notions of slavery and servitude. Slavery is a 
perfect and absolute servitude, where the master’s foice is law, while 
his arm inflicts its penalty. The servant can yield but an imperfect and 
conditional servitude, formed on a contract regulat# by the customs 
and the laws of the country. 

No rights of human nature, no natural equality of man, were ever 
violated in this social compact. TJie frame of civilized society could 
not keep together without servitude. Savages, whotlave no servants, 
are actuated by the barbarous principle by whicli the ancients outraged 
human nature, wiicn they a||umed t^t the authority of the master over 
the slave was established by nature Imrsclf; for we see how tlie strong 
man commands the weak. Servitude corrects this great evil; it is a 
means to protect tiie feeble from their oppressors, the unfortunate from 
the fortunate, the poor from the rich. Servitude is an exchange of 
labour and honesty for maintenance and salary. Each gives what the 
otiier wants. A human being, houseless and unprotected, without the 
koowledge of anjT craft or art, is admitted into a settled abode, and se¬ 
cure the conveniences for the wants of life. 

III. Neither are the grievances of servitude, as servants imagine, 
more disproportionate in their station than tiiose of other avocations 
which appear more free, and are not. A servant has peculiar enjoy¬ 
ments; freed from the consuming cares which so often lie in the heart 
of his master; his little never made less by the tyranny of events which 
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never reach him, his mind may be joyous, while he who wears no- livery 
may possibly labour in a servitude more galling than tliaiilf his menial. 
LittjQ has hitherto been attempted to^ state the real case of servitude. 
Masters continue to hnd that their domestics are a convenient evil) and 
servants, on their side, deem no b^tcr of their masters: both are con- 
vinoid that they are necessary to each other; yet no tw'o classes in 
society hold so ill together. 


IV. It is the masters who have written on the servants, for servants 
have rarely had ability, or opportunity to deliver their notions, and to 
open to us their feelings. Placed in a class of degraded inequality, as 
it seems to them, embittered someti^s by oppression or by insult, often 
the sport of reckless caprice, they seem sensible only to the wrongs of 
servitude. Loose principles and traditional prejudices, and a certain 
esprit de corps of ancient standing, must disqualify them for judging their 
own cause; but how many truths could they disclose, how many senti¬ 
ments would they feel, though they should want the address to demonstrate 
those truths, or to impress on us those sentiments. We require to liave 
the results of their experience, to enlarge, and often to correct our own. 
Who can enter into the hidden feelings of persons who by necessity are 
constrained to disguise or to suppress them ? A conclave of the livery, 
and a conclave of philosophers, in their discussions and disclosures on 
servitude, might contiibut(|||jUch reciprocal information. The servants, 
intimate with tlieiv own ol^ne concerns, would fail in the wisdom of 
philosophy, the philosopher would have but a superficial knowledge 


of the secret ff^cle of the servants’-hall. It is only the domestic who 
can reveal tlffe real condition of his confraternity. The governing mo¬ 
tives of their conduct, however erlroneous, we ought to become acquainted 
with, would we remove so many false conceptions generally received, 
and substitute so many true ones which remain unknown. JBcfore ser¬ 
vants can act justly, they must tl)ink rightly, and none think rightly 
whose judgments do not extend beyond their own sphere. 


V. The characiferistics of servants have been usually known by the 
broad caricatures of the satirists of every age, and chiefly by the most 
popular—the writers of comedy. According to these exhibitions, we must 
infer that the vice&of the menial are necessarily inherent to his condition, 
and consequently mat this vast multitude in society remain ever in an irre¬ 
coverably ungovefnable state. We discover only the cunning depreda¬ 
tor of the household; the tip-toe ^y, at %11 corners—^all ear, all eye ; 
the parasitical knave—the flatterer of the follies, and even the eager 
participator of the crimes of his superior. The morality of servants has 
not been improved by the wonderful revelations of Swift’a “ Direc¬ 
tions,” where the irony is too refined, while it plainly inculcates the 
practice. This celebrated tract, designed for the instruction of the mas¬ 
ters, is more frequently thumbed in the kitchen, as a manual for the pro¬ 
fligate domestic. Servants have acknowledged that sflme of their base 
doings had been suggested to them by their renowned satirist. 

Bentham imagined, that were all the methods employed by thieves 
and rogues described and collected together, such a compilation of their 
artifices and villanies would serve to put us on our guard. The theorist 
of legislation seems often to forget the metaphysical state of man. 
With the vitiated mind, that latent sympathy of evil wluch might never 
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have been called forth but by the occasion, has often evinced how too 
close an insjtftction of crime may grow into criminality itself. Hence it 
is that wliea sonic monstrous and,unif^ual crime has been revealed to the 
public, it rarely passes without a sad repetition. A link in die chain of 
liie intellect is struck, and a crime is perpetrated which else had not 
occurred, '' 

Listen to the counsels which one of the livery gives a brother, more 
stupid but more innocent tlian himself. I take the passage from that 
extraordinary Spanish comifdy, in twenty-five acts, the “ Spanish Bawd.” 
It was no doubt designed to expose the arts and selfishness of the do¬ 
mestic, yet we should regret that ^le “ Spanish Bawd” was as gene¬ 
rally read by servants as Swift’s “ Directions.” 

“ Serve not your master with this ftx)lisli loyalty and ignorant honesty, 
thinking to find firnmess on a false foundation, as most of these m.i hTsnow- 
a-days are. Gain friends, which is a during and lasting coraniodil} : live 
not on hopes, relying on the vain promises of masters. The masters love 
more themselves than their servants, nor do they amiss, and the like love, 
ought servants to boar to themselves. Liberality was lost long ago—re¬ 
wards are grown out of date. Kvery one is now for himself, and makes the 
best he can of his servant’s service, serving his turn, and therefore they 
ought to do the same, for they are less in substance. Thy master is one 
who befools his servants, and wears them out to the very stumps, looking for 
much service at their liaiids. Thy master cannot be thy friend, such differ¬ 
ence is there of estate and condition between two.” 


This passage, written’ two cei^turios ago, w'ould find ap cclio of its 
sentiments in many a modern domestic. These notion^Wfe sacred tra¬ 
ditions among tlie livery. We may trace them froin Terence and 
riautus, as well as Swift and Mandeviile. Our latter great cynic has left 
a friglilful ])iclurc of the state of the domestics, when it seems “ they 
had experienced professors among them, who could instruct the gra¬ 
duates in inicpiity seven hundred illiberal arts how to clftal, impose 
upon, and find out the blind side of their masters.” The footmen, in 
Mandeville’s day, had entered into a society together, and made laws to 
regulate their wages, and not to carry burdens aFove two or three 
pounds weight, and a common fund was provided to maintain any suit at 
law against some rebellions master. This seems to be a confederacy 
which is by no means dissolved. 

Such metropolitan servants, trained in depravity, are incap.acitatod to 
comprehend liovv far the personal interests of servants are folded up with 
the interests of the house thlSy inhab^. They are unconscious that lliey 
have any share in the welfare of the superior, save in the degree that 
the prosperity of the master contributes to the base and momentary pur¬ 
poses of the servant. 

VI. When a slave was deemed not a person, but a thing, marketable 
and transferable, the single princijile judged sufficient to regulate the 
mutual conduct ot the master and the domestic was, to command and to 
obey. It seems still the sole stipulation exacted by the haughty from 
the menial. But this feudal principle, unalleviatcd by the just sympa¬ 
thies of domesticity, deprives authority of its grace, and service of its 
zeal. To be served well, we should be loved a little; the command of 
^ an excellent master is even grateful, for the good servant delights to be 
useful. Ute slave repines, and such is the domestic destitute of any per- 
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sonal attachment for his master. He listens but to the loss of his free¬ 
dom in the sound of the “ iron tyrant," as once a sefvant called the 
summoning bell. Whoever loved the being they fearcd? Whoever 
was mindful of the interests of him whose beneficence is only a sacrifice 
to his ])omp ? The master dresses and wages highly his pampered 
train; but this is the calculated cost of sUate-livcncs, of men measured by 
a standard, for a Hercules in the hall, or an Adonis for the drawing¬ 
room ; but at those times when the domestic ceases to be an object in 
the public eye, he sinks into an object of sordid economy, or of merci¬ 
less caprice. His personal feelings arc recklessly neglected. He sleeps 
where there is neither light nor ^ir; he is driven when he is already 
exhausted; he begins the work of midnight, and is confined for hours 
with men like himself, who fret, repine, and curse. They have their 
tales to compare together ; their unhallowed secrets to disclose. The 
masters and the mistresses pass by them in review, and little deem they 
how oft the malignant glance or the malicious whisper follow their 
airy steps. To shorten such tedious hours, the servants familiarise them¬ 
selves with every vicious indulgence, for even the occupation of such 
domestics is little more than a dissolute itllcncss, A cell in Newgate 
does not always contain more corruptors than a herd of their servants 
congregated in our winter halls. It is to be lamented that the modes of 
fashionable life demand the most terrible sacrifices of the health, the 
happiness, and the raoratH^of s(;rvants. Whoever perceives that he is 
held in no esteem, stands degraded in his own thoughts. The heart of 
the simple tIPobs with this emotion ; but it hardens the villain who would 
rejoice to avenge himself: it makdS the artful only the more cunning; 
it extorts from, the sullen a cold unwilling obedience, and it stings even 
the good-tempered into insolence. 

South, as great a wit as a preacher, has separated, by an awful inter¬ 
val, the superior and the domestic. “ A servant dwells remote from 
all knowledge of his lord’s purposes; he lives as a kind of foreigner 
under the same .roof; a domestic, yet a foreigner too." This exhibits 
a picture of feu^l manners, and the title of the master here seems to 
restrict the observation to the aristocratic order. Eut the progress of 
society in modern Europe has passed through a mighty evolution. The 
power long conferred on one class has found an equilibrium by the 
wealth of another; and in the present more equable diflusion of both, 
those csilled “ the great,” merely from their position in society, are no 
longer exclusive in the general intercourse. The cumbrous machinery 
of a superstitious etiquette has worn out; that former impassable barrier 
which separated the privileged classes from their inferiors in rank. 

“ The great" now enjoy a greater number of domestic hours, are im¬ 
bued by deeper sympathies, and have adorned the dignity even of an 
ancient name, by soliciting our affections. In this visible change of habits, 
of feelings, of social life, the humble domestic has approximated to, and 
communicates more frequently even with, “ his lord.” The domestic is 
now not always a stranger to “ his lord's purposes,” but often their faith¬ 
ful actor—their confidential counsellor—the mirror in which his lordship 
contemplates on his wishes personified. 

This reflection, indeed, would have violated the dignity of the noble 
friend of Swift, Lord Orrery. His Lordship censures the laugher in 

Rabelais' easy chair ” for having directed such intense attention to 
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affairs solely relating to servants. “ Let him jest with dignity, and let 
him be ironical upon useful subjects, leaving poor slaves to eat their 
porridge, or drink their small beer in such vessels as they shall think 
proper/’ This lordly criticism has drawn down the lightning of Sir 
Walter Scott. “ The noble Lord’s feelings of dignity deemed nothing 
worthy of attention that was unconnected with the highest orders of 
society.” Such, in truth, was too long the vicious principle of those 
monopolists of personal distinction, the mere men of elevated rank. 
Lord Chesterfield advises his son not to allow his upper man to doff 
his livery, though this valet was to attend his person, when the toilette 
was a serious avocation requiring a. more delicate hand, and a nicer 
person than him who was to walk before his chair, or r lirab behind his 
coach. This bearching genius of philosophy and tes pelites modes 
solemnly warned that if ever this man were to cast off the badge of his 
order, he never would resume it. About this period the masters were 
menaced by a sort of servile war. The famous farce of “ High Lite 
below Stairs” exposed with great happiness the impudence and the de¬ 
linquencies of the party-coloured clans. It roused them into the most 
barefaced opposition; and, as ever happens to the few, who press unjust 
claims on the many, in the result worked the reform they so greatly 
dreaded. One of the grievances in society was then an anomalous cus¬ 
tom, for it was only practised in our country, of a guest being highly 
taxed in dining with a family whose establishment admitted of a nume¬ 
rous train. Watchful of the departure of the guest, this victim had to 
pass along a line of domestics, c'lrran'ged in the hall, each mstn presenting 
the visiter with some separate artiede, of hat, gloves, coat, and cane, 
claiming their “ vails.” It would not have been safe to refuse even 
those who, with nothing to present, still held outtlie hand, for their at¬ 
tentions to the diner-out—at table! 

VII. The general licenlious'iess of our metropolitan domeslics, freed 
as they are from every personal responsibility in the eye of the law, and 
their vices often screened by the timidity or the charity of their masters, 
is one of the clamorous evils of civilised life—it is the misery of every 
day—and few families are exempt from lliis prevalent calamity. 

These domestics now form a race ungovevned and apparently ungo¬ 
vernable. Some philanthropists, who have planned institutions for the 
amelioration of the condition of servitude, have despaired to invent 
means of sufficient force to repress such habitual depravity. Even men 
of the most benevolent natures have been driven to suggest coercive 
measures as their sole remedy. Jonas Hanway, whose days were passed 
in visions, and in acts of beneficence, could only recommend a system 
of domestic legislation by submitting incorrigible servants to the pains 
and penalties of law. Bishop Newton, alarmed at this disorderly mul¬ 
titude, would subject these disturbers of domestic life to a sort of police, 
resembling the discipline of martial law. De Foe, in an amusing tract 
of “ Everybody’s Business is Nobody's Business/'remonstrating against 
“ tho pride, insolence, &c.” of servants, could apply no happier remedy 
than a more extended contract for service, to be ratified before a magis¬ 
trate, which should be cancelled in case the servant should allege suffi¬ 
cient cause of ill-treatment. The remedies suggested seem almost as 
bad as the disorders. To invest masters with the absolute power of a 
captain over his soldiers might infringe the personal freedom of the dd- 
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mestic; or putting a servant on trial where tlie jury should be composed 
all of masters, their awards might be biassed by prepossessions. All 
these writers expected that the law would do what we may more safely 
trust to the operations of moral influence, both in the masters and tlic 
servants. 

There are two material points which I imagine might be gained by 
a sort of domestic jurisdiction. The one is to restrain the faculty which 
servants now exercise of discharging themselves from all their offices at 
their will; and the other, to provide against that reluctance which mas¬ 
ters experience in specifying distinctly the moral habits of their servants. 

Unquestionably one of the great grievances of servitude in reality 
wholly falls on the master. The servant can dissolve, as it were by magic, 
the bonds of servitude; and this usually occurs when admonishment or 
reprimand is required. The delinquent cannot be punished for so many 
nameless domestic misdemeanours; the Jaw dare not toucli Jiim ; and 
often a mistaken sympatliy of companionship draws his or her mates 
into tlie same whirlpool of disobedience. A wliole establishment is cast 
into jeopardy ; the happiness of an indulgent master is sacrificed : and 
in reality, here we find that, armed by this absolute power, it is the ser¬ 
vant wlio tyrannises. This oracular and magical word, immutable as 
fate, is what they term “ Warning!” The alternative with the master is 
either instantly to pay the!' servant for not doing his work, or to try his 
temper by keeping an insolent servant during a month. This solemn 
“warning” ajipears to be nothing more than a custom got up 
among tlicmselves; it is an usurped, not a recorded right. De Foe 
says it rests on no legal foundation—I can discover none; it is not even 
alluded to in Ulackstone, nor is the term itself, as appropriated by ser¬ 
vants, to bo found in our classical dictionary. It is unjust that the 
n^aster slfould remain continually exposed to the mercy of an obdurate 
sell-willed domestic. The contract for servitude sliould be a more so¬ 
lemn engagement. Prudent servants will be cautious with whom they 
contract; and, indeed, the character of the master is as important to 
llie good servant as tlie reverse; but tlie contract once formed should 
not be left solely to themselves to dissolve, without assigning a sufficient 
cause, before a parochial jurisdiction, which should be empowered to free 
a domestic from his stipulated tasks, or to send liim back to perform them. 

The other great object would be to secure a true, undisguised cliaractcr 
of the servant. Were these parochial courts solely dedicated to the 
ulTairs of domes rics, thoy might be a national institution. The chief 
inliabilants of every parish would furnish a gratuitous magistracy ; for 
what honourable man would refuse to devote a single day, at distant 
periods, to occupy a seat on this paternal bench ? At this domestic 
tribunal should the master be summoned, and there, on his oath, and 
on the pain of penalty, he sliould answer the main questions on the 
moral qualities of his discharged servant, and no dither, for the ability 
of the servant can only be obtained by a private conference. No ser¬ 
vant should be hired without this parochial certificate. From this mode 
would result two great advantages. The master must answer, without 
^reserve, what at present he often eludes, and even conceals; and when 
the servant comes at length to know that he cannot remoj|| into another 
place without tlie attestation of the parochial character^ he would feel 
the unavoidable necessity of preserving some decency of conduct to enable 
him to go forth a free man, and to secure the means of iiis livelihood. 
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In the merciful justice of shielding the child of servitude from the 
domestic oppressor, our legislature, in almost every respect, has in¬ 
clined to favour the servant, and has done nothing for the master. Ser¬ 
vants unquestionably are subjected to the caprices, or to the violence of 
wayward masters; but to endure such grievances is, with them, a mere 
affair of calculation. They are conscious they bear their freedom on 
their own lips. The truth is, artful servants do not dislike indiscreet 
masters, for they profit by their impetuous sallies; harsh words are to 
be mollified by indulgences, and a hasty blow may be ready money. It 
cannot be denied that masters have remained wholly unprotected from 
their menials. No punishment is reserved for their ruinous negligence; 
reckless of the waste committed, the scrvJSt may injure the property as 
much as if lie robbed it; but how many other serious causes must 
be passed by, unregarded and unpunished ? Servants are greatly de¬ 
ficient in generous emotions, and with them the sense of gratitude 
hardly lasts during the kindness conferred on them. I’he cold civility 
bordering on insolence ; the obdurate doggedness resisting all expostu¬ 
lation; the brutal sullenness of the maligant; and, often, the voluble 
blustering of a bullying servant;—those tyrannize over the timidity or 
the love of quiet in the superior, and arc often tolerated from that 
aversion to continual change in the masters, whose experience yields but 
little hope of bettering their condition. The weakness of the master 
becomes the strength of the servant. The ruling power of the house 
lias been often usurped by an artful domestic, who, equally skilful and 
remorseless, has practised on the inflVmitics of a family circle. Such a 
domestic has depraved the young and wheedled the old; and, while their 
foibles have been studied, they have wanted the sense or the courage to 
shake off the serpent who has coiled about them but to prey on them. 
The extreme case of a domestirophobia lias occurred, where litie plague 
and torment of servants have induced some, who preferred their repose 
to their convenience, or even their station in society, to break up house¬ 
keeping. A singular inscription on a Roman tomb records the fate of 
its sad tenant. She was a matron who, “ for the instruction of posterity, 
testified that she rejoiced to die, that so she might be delivered from the 
slavery of her slaves." Their daily quarrels and cabals had embittered 
the days of this Roman matron. 

At length you discharge this unsufferable servant; but this is no 
punishment; with alacrity and hope lie only gaily shifts the scene to 
perform elsewhere. There is no legal piroslmient for innumerable 
domestic trespasses. This servant quits you, but claims a character. 
If you send him out into the world with a lost character he is a desti¬ 
tuted being, and you condemn him to a condition worse than transjior- 
tation. Your humanity is now placed under the dreadful necessity of 
giving a false character!—that is, a character by which he may obtain a 
situation^ The false character, for such in reality such characters are, 
is transmitted from one honourable person to another; and, while all 
complain that they are constantly deceived by others, they arc them¬ 
selves carrying on the same deception. I have heard a servant boast 
that he had nearly made the complete circuit of a square and its adjoin-^ 
ing streets ;€for in no one place had he been refused a character to 
impede his progress; yet this was a worthless servant, but an hypocritical 
knave,—who had ever for a chorus something to, express his personal 
regard to “The Family;”—“The Family” included the square and the 
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streets where he dexterously pilfered, lied, and intrigued. Thus the in¬ 
corrigible servant is furnished with a fatal passport into families, and 
still more practised in the last than in the former place, such novices 
become adepts in their vices and their trickery. 

VlII. It is in small communities only that we perceive how the affec¬ 
tions of the master and the domestic may take root. Look in an ancient 
retired fimiily, whose servants often have been born under the roof they 
inhabit, and where the son is serving where the father still serves, and 
sometimes call the sacred spot of their cradle and their grave, by the 
jiroud and endearing term of “ Our House.” Observe a town of limited 
extent, where the refined artifices of the metropolis arc almost unknown; 
it is in such places that the looks on the remoter mem¬ 

bers moving together with an unity of Jceling; it is in such places 
tliat the domestic acts, not oftener jiromptcd by command than by un¬ 
bidden labours ; and .such unconstrained service is not like tliat of those 
who make a sliovv of their diligence to llieir inasleis, which has been 
emphatically termed “ Eye-service.” The pasbion of domesticity is 
intense in proportion to its contraction. In the gnuit capitals of London 
and Paris it is vague and uncertain; there, niostly, it may be deemed 
“Lip-service,” or the art of wheedling;—it is the blaze of kindled 
straw losing itself in air; but, in a more restricted sphere of domestic 
life, it is a clear and constant flame, wliose fuel never fails. 

It is among the domestic virtues of the middle classes of life, as the 
residents of an overgrown metropolis would deem tlicsc more retired 
families, that we find the servant a j^rticipator in the cares of the house¬ 
hold, and an humble associate with tlie heads of tlie family. We dis¬ 
cover this in whole countries where luxury has not removed the classes 
of society at too wide distances from each other, to deaden their sym¬ 
pathies. We behold this in agrestic Switzerland among its villages and 
its pastures; in France among its distant provinces; in Italy in some of 
its decayed cities ; and in Germany, where simple mannerLS and strong 
affections mark the inhabitants of certain localities. Holland long 
preserved its primitive customs, and there the love of order promotes 
subordination, though its free institutions have softened the distinctions 
in the ranks of life, ami there we find a remarkable evidence of domesticity. 
It is not unusual in Holland for servants to call their masters uncle, tlieir 
mistresses aunt, and the children of the family their cousins. These domes¬ 
tics participating in the comforts of the family, become naturalised and 
domiciliated, and their ex4)liordinary relatives are often adopted by the 
heart. An heroic effort of these domestics has been recorded; it 
occurred at the burning of the theatre .at Amsterdam, where many rushed 
into the flames, and nobly perished in the attempt to save their endeared 
families. * 

It is in limited communities that the domestic virtues are most in¬ 
tense ; all concentrating themselves in their private circles, in sucli locali¬ 
ties there is no public,—no public which extorts so many sacrifices from 
the individual. Insular situations .are usually remarkable for the warm 
attcacbment and devoted fidelity of the domestic, and the personal regard 
of families for their servants. This genuine domesticity is strikingly 
displayed in the island of Ragusa, on the coast of Dalmatiji; for tliere 
they provide for the luippiness of the liunible friends of the house. Boys, 
at an early age, are received into families, educated in writing, reading, 
and arithmetic, youie only tjuit their abode, in which they were almost 
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born, when tempted by the stirring spirit of maritime enterprise. They 
form a race of men who are much sought after for servants; and, as 1 
have heard, the term applied to them of “ Men of the Gulf” is a sure 
recommendation of character for unlimited trust and unwearying zeal. 

The mode of providing for the future comforts of their maidens is a 
little incident in the history of benevolence, which we must regret is 
only practised in such limited communities. Malte Brun, in his “ An- 
nales des Voyages,” has painted a scene of this nature which may read 
like some romance of real life. The girls, after a service of ten years, 
on one great holiday, an epoch in their lives, receive the ample reward 
of their good conduct. On that happy day, the mistress and all the 
friends of the family prepare for the ma^n a sort of dowry or marriage 
portion. Every friend of the house sencre some article ; and th'' mistress 
notes down the gifts that she may return the same on a similar occasion. 
The donations consist of silver, of gowns, of handkerchiefs, and other 
useful articles for a young woman. These tributes of friendship are 
placed beside a silver basin which contains the annual wages of the 
servant; her relatives from the country come, accompanied by music, 
carrying baskets covered with ribbons and loaded with fruits, and other 
rural delicacies. They are received by the master himself, who in¬ 
vites them to the feast, where the company assemble, and particularly 
the ladies. All the presents are reviewed. The servant introduced, 
kneels to receive the benediction of her mistress, whose grateful task is 
then to deliver a solemn enumeration of her good qi^alitics, "concluding 
by announcing to the maiden that having been brought up in the house, 
if it be her choice to remain, from henceforwards she shall be considered 
as one of the family. Tears of affection often fall during this beautiful 
scene of true domesticity, which terminates with a ball for the servants, 
and another for the superiors. The relatives of the maiden return home¬ 
wards with their joyous musicians ; and, if tlie maiden prefers her old 
domestic abode, she receives an increase of wages, and at a succeeding 
period of six years, another Jubilee provides her second good fortune. 

lict me tell one more story of the influence of this passion of domes¬ 
ticity in the servant;—^its merit equals its novelty. In that inglorious 
attack on Buenos Ayres where our brave soldiers were disgraced by a 
recreant general, the negroes, slaves as they were, joined the inhabitants 
to expel their invaders. On this signal occasion, the city decreed a 
public expression of their gratitude to the negroes, in a sort of triumph, 
and at the same time awarded the frcedonig|d’ eighty of their leaders. 
One of them having shown his claims to me boon, declaring that to 
obtain his freedom had all his days formed the proud object of his wishes, 
his claim was indisputable; yet now how'^wer, to the amazement of the 
judges, he refused his proffered freedom ! The reason he alleged was a 
singular refinement of heartfelt sensibility:—“ My kind iflstress,” said 
the negro, " once wealthy, has fallen into misfortunes in her infirm 
old age. I work to maintain her, and at intervals of leisure she leans 
on my arm to take the evening air. I will not be tempted to abandon 
her,*and I renounce the hope of freedom that she may know she possesses 
a slave who never will quit her side." 

Although I have been travelling out of Europe to furnish some striking 
illustrations of the powerful emotion of domesticity, it is not that we 
are without instances in the private history of families among ourselves, 
1 have known more than one where the servant has chosen to live with- 
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out wages, rather than quit the master or the mistress in their decayed 
fortunes; and another where the servant cheerfully worked to support 
her old lady to her last day. 

Surely customs such as those we have just seen, of which vl^e have 
none, tend to strengthen the local attachment of servants, associate 
them with the interests and prosperity of the house, and inspire that 
mutual confidence which now rarely subsists between the master and the 
domestic. Would we look on a very opposite mode of servitude, turn 
to the United States. No system of servitude was ever so preposterous. 
A crude notion of popular freedom in the equality of ranks abolished 
the very designation of “ servant,” substituting the fantastic term of 
“helps.” If there be any me^ng left in this barbarous neologism, 
their aid amounts to little: their engagements are made by the week, 
and they often quit their domicile without the slightest intimation. The 
family must as often look to themselves to perform their household af¬ 
fairs, as to their “helps.” Here is a race of domestics, unworthy of 
the title, who quit you in the caprice of thek moment, and who stub¬ 
bornly refuse any positive improvement by alleging, as I have been in¬ 
formed, that “ they will only work as their fathers taught them.” The 
importation of servants from England has been frequently tried; but, in 
the contagion of a false notion of independence, the English servant 
soon degenerates into the American “ help.” In such an uncivilized 
state of servitude the influence of domesticity ceases. There is no link 
to hold the parties together ; the weekly contract prevents all future 
kindness; the momentary freak which discharges them from all their 
duties, any confidence; and “ the help” remains, wherever this fugitive 
servant is found, a stranger in the household. 

JX. We dare not hope amidst the contagion of a great metropolis, 
and the graduated initiations into a system of depravity, that servants 
will cease to conceive that their interests are distinct from those of their 
employers; or that they can form any personal attachment who imagine 
that a change of place is an advancement in life. On such a cold and 
lean soil the emotions of domesticiiy wither, and can never take root in 
the master or the menial. 

In all isolated bodies of persdns there ever will be an eaprit dc corps, 
and it is not less observable in servants than in the liighest orders of society. 
The hour which covers the man by his livery irmkes him free of his 
company: by tin's badge he is initiated into the mysteries of the craft; 
he is recognized by his comUdes as a true brother. Instant friendships 
and rapid confidences kindle the mutual intercourse of men, who, within 
a few hours, were strangers to each other. The common cause opens 
their communication. Murmurs are echoed; bitter jests are the merri¬ 
ment of the mkerable; and tlie sore feelings of servitude are avenged 
when they exult in those practical arts by which they seem to level their 
superiors, and, by their cunning, balance the inequality of fortune. 

In every domestic establishment, small as well as great, there arc 
usually found two distinct systems of politics running counter to each 
other, wliich we may call the Parionr and the Kitchen Interests. There 
is the general alliance of silent connivance; there is the secret treaty 
made between certain parties; and if, in the whole brother and sisterhood, 
an honest domestic should be guilty of an act of treason, even he must 
endure this pang of conscience,—whether he commits the greater crime 
in betraying his companion or his master ? At all events, he knows 
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that if he betrays llio republic, he stands a hated and excommunicated 
bcin^ ; there is no companionship in the silence of his mates; there is no 
rest lor^the sole of his foot. 

"Whether, in reality, it serves the designs of either of the parties that 
there should exist such opposed interests under the same roof, is a ques¬ 
tion involving many complicated [Kjints: crossing interests must be 
adjusted; ami some obscure principles, must be cleared up before \vc can 
fairly arbitrate between the parties themselves. This subject itself 
might furnish a dissertation, which I beg to»waivc. 

Of these contending politics of the parlour and the kitchen, some 
liave been so fully convinced that they have employed a sort of preven¬ 
tive policy to bseak this general confed#acy on the side of the domestics. 
They have placed at the liead of the household a dragon, o*’ either sex, 
whose ill-temper, at perpetual variance with the fellow-servants, is watch¬ 
ful out of spite ; tattlinginformers and insinuating spies arc encouraged: 
the house is a hell. One great art in the government of servants has 
consisted in fomenting divisions among them. This, indeed, is the tactic 
of a higher devspotism than that of domestic life, but it is of an ancient 
date. Cato, the censor, was intent on contrivances to keep up some 
quarrel among his servants, dreading*lest a good understanding among 
them would promote their general collusion. This sage was indeed so 
jealous of tlie policy of the parlour and the kitchen systems, that he 
forbid his domestics all communication with other servants. Tliey were 
never suffered to enter a house unless despatched -bn a message; and, 
whenever they were asked how Cato was employed* gave one eternal 
answer, that “ They did not know.” He ordered them to be always 
busied in the house, or to sleep ; and he |)reforrcd those who often slept, 
for these usually worked more cheerfully, and were more tractable, than 
the more lively, who were apt to hatch some mischief in their restless 
leisure. Were parade not*'j^referred to utility, how many families might 
now rejoice to cast many of their lounging domestics into the innocence 
of sleep ! 

X. In the interior of families, servants unavoidably witness scenes 
and note circumstances which many wjj^uld conceal even from intimate 
friendships. They listen to conversations, which tliey accidentally gather 
up; and, in general, servants are endowed with a keener discernment of 
the characters in the parlour than the parlour suspects, Wc say a keener 
discernment; for, to judge by the unreserved manner families generally 
conduct themselves before their servants-i^vaiting, wc must conclude 
that they imagine their domestics are mere automatical figures, who are 
made to come in and go out for the purpose of performing certain move¬ 
ments, without being capable of receiving any impressions by the ear 
and the eye. The amusing disposition which servants indiilge by listen¬ 
ing to the guests during meals was ingeniously turned to some use by 
the learned translator of Epictetus. She took that opjiortunily of en¬ 
gaging their attention to important points. As she possessed the art 
of alluring by instruction, she won their hearts. In the families she 
visited, the servants displayed the most zealous attention to the moral 
legislator of the table. A lady of high rank declared that she attributed 
much of the general good conduct of her servants to their listening to 
these conversations. 

Far different, however, are the conversationsf to which our domestics 
ate accustomed. They hear at table unpremeditated conversations, w'iiich 
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are a school for them, whence they may learn all tlie egregious follies, 
the ostentatious infirmities, and often the depravity of tlic state of mo¬ 
rality among their superiors. The most secret anecdotes are no linger 
secret; the wildest extravagancies are curiously admired; and the wait* 
ing auditors arc initiated into matters in which they .■’liould not be con¬ 
cerned, but which their pride, their vanity, and often their very igno¬ 
rance, aifec't to hold as affairs in which tliey stanff deeply interested and 
arc best informed about. 

As the master and the misy-ess are the great concentrating objects 
on which the main .affairs of the house are revolving, these two vast 
luminaries become the incessant studies of the imagination of the do- 
)nestics who are ne.are8t to them, fff’hey require no telesct^e to observe 
the dark spots, or the gathering clouds passing over the v.ariable face 
which governs their atmosphere. The looks—the voice—the cliango of 
colour in the countenance—an involuntiary cx^aniation—some acci¬ 
dental incident,—those domestics are apt, wrongly or rightly, to com¬ 
bine with their silent notices. The master and-tlie mistress are under a 
surveillance: the lady’s maid reports her three observations at the toi¬ 
lette—at morning-rising, at dressing, and at bed-time; the intermediate 
hours fall under the scrutiny of the lady’s footman and the gentleman’s 
valet. They compare notes, and tljcn follow revel.ations and projdiecies. 

• These are domestics who grow familiar, unsuspected by the person¬ 
ages themselves, with the humours, tlie indulgencies, and the sorrows of 
their twenty-four liours. Few philosophers would rival tlic well-traincd- 
up domestics in their conception of tlie characters of the heads of the 
family. “ Were I ordered,” s.aid a witty writer, “ for the public good, 
to inscribe on the doors of great houses the characters of the inhabit¬ 
ants, 1 would not write miserly-^generous—gentle—passionate—jirude 
—coquette, without having first consulted the anti-chambers.” Jiven 
then, it might be necessary to allow of a SaiSirnalia to get .at not only 
truth, but the whole truth. Tlie Saturnalia indeed was .an extraordinary 
invention—it emancipated the slave only for a single day. At least 1111.8 
custom fixed one day in the year when the masters^night learn some¬ 
thing of' themselves from the mouths of their servants. And valued 
indeed will ever be the praise masters from servants; tlio praise 
from those humble lips is more than precious—coarse as may be the 
workraansbip, it is the golden meed of domestic virtue. Who would 
not court the suffrage of so intim.atc a witness of the privacy of a man’s 
life? Who would not confidHin the sincerity of the man when autho¬ 
rised by the testimony of an honest menial ? 

X I. Let none, in the plenitude of pride and egotism, imagine that 
they exist independent of the virtues of their domestics. The good 
conduct of the Servant stamps a character on the master. In the spiierc 
of domestic life they must frequently come in contact^ with them. On 
tliis subordinate class, how mucii the happiness and even the welfare of 
tlie master tnay rest! The gentle offices of servitude began in his 
cradle, and await him at all seasons and all spots, in pleasure or in 
peril. Feelingly observes Sir Walter Scott, “ In a free country an 
mdividual’s happiness is more immediately connected with the personal 
ebarwter of his valet than with that of the monarch himself.” Let the 
reflection not be deemed extravagant, if I venture to add, that the habi¬ 
tual obedience of a devoted servant is a more iiiimediato source of per- 
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sonal comfort than even the delightfulness of friendship and the tender¬ 
ness of relatives,—for these are but periodical; but the unbidden zeal of 
the domestic, intimate with our habits, and patient of our waywardness, 
labours for us at all hours. It is those fjpet which hasten to us in our 
solitude ; it is those hands which silently administer to our wants. At 
what period of life are even the great exempt from the gentle oiliccs of 
servitude? * 

XII. Faithful servants liave never l^en commemorated by more 
heartfelt alFoction than by those whose pursuits require a perfect freedom 
from domestic cares. Persons of sedentary occupations, and undis¬ 
turbed habits^abstracted from the daily business of life, must yield un¬ 
limited trust to the honesty, while they want tlie hourly attentions, and 
all the clieerful zeal of the thoughtful domestic. .The mutual affections 
of the master and the servant have often been exalted into a compa¬ 
nionship of feelings. * 

When Madame de Genlis heard that Pope had raised a monument 
not only to his father and to his mother, but also to the faitliful servant 
who had nursed his earliest years, she was so sUtldenly struck by the 
fact, that she declared that “This monument of gratitude is the more 
remarkable for its singularity, as I know of no other instance.” Our 
church-yards would have afforded her a vast number of tomb-stones 
erected by grateful masters to faithful servants; and a closer intimacy 
with the domestic privacy of many public characters might have dis¬ 
played the same splendid exampl/is. The one which appears to have so 
strongly affected her may be found on the east end of the outside of the 
])ari&h church of Twickenham. The stone bears this inscription :— 

To the memory of Ikary Beach, 
who died November 5, 1725, aged 78. 

^ Alexander Pope, 
whom she nursed in his infancy, 
and constantly attended for thirty-eight years, 

Erected this stone 
*ln gratitude to a faithful Servant. 

The original portrait of ShenstotH: was the votive gift of a master 
to his servant; for on its back, written by the poet's own hand, is the 
following dedication:—“ This picture belongs to Mary Culler, given 
her by her Master, William Shenstone, January 1st, 1754, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of her native genius, her magnanimity, her tenderness, and 
her fidelity.—W. S.” We might refer to many .similar evidences of 
the domestic gratitude of such masters to old and attached servants. 
Some of these tributes may be familier to most readers. The solemn 
author of the “Night Thoughts’’ inscribed an epitaph over the grave 
of his man-servant; the caustic Gifford poured forth an effusion to the 
memory of a female servant, fraught with a melancholy tenderness which 
his muse rarely indulged. 

Sven the throne has not been too far removed from this sphere of 
humble humanity; forwc discover in St. George’s Chapel a mural monu¬ 
ment, erected by order of one of our late Sovereigns, as the memorial 
for a female servant of a favourite daughter. The inscription i|,a tribute 
,o'f domestic affection in a royal bosom, where an attached servant be¬ 
came a cherished inmate 
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King George III. 

caused to be interred near this place 
The body of Mary Gascoigne, 

Servant to the Princess Amelia, 

And this stone 

to be inscribed in testimony of his grateful sense 
of the faithful services and attachmeui 
of an amiable young woman 
to * 

his beloved Daughter. 

This deep emotion for theatender offices of servitude is not peculiar 
to the refinement of our manners or to modern Europe: it is not the 
charity of Christianity alone which has hallowed this sensibility, and 
confessed this equality of affection, which the domestic may participate. 
Monumental inscriptions, raised by grateful masters to the merits of their 
slaves, have been preserved in th'esgreat collections of Grievius and Gruter. 

XIII. Even in the analy 2 ing severity of judicial arbitration on the 
rights of master and servant, the emotions of our nature have been re¬ 
cognized by the legislator; and in the relative stations.of these janties, 
in law, their persons dnd their acts are rendered identical, and the one is 
no longer separable from the other. The master may justify an assault 
in defence of his servant, as a servant may in defence of his master. 
The legal argument is, that the master possesses a property in the ser¬ 
vices of his servant, and hat is wronged if deprived of them; and the 
servant for the hire he receives has tacitly stipulated to protect the inte¬ 
rests of the master, and conscquently.to defend his freedom. But in 
this legal decision, where an assault is justified, has the sage expounder 
of the law deduced the efficient motive which prompts the master to 
defend the servant, and the servant to protect the master ? Would the 
mere abstract sense of property in the services of his domestic animate 
the courage of the master, or the obscure refaience implied by a tacit 
contract arouse the zeal of the servant ? We may appeal to a more 
genial source for the justification of such an assault, in its moral causes, 
—in those affections of domesticity which link together the hearts of the 
master and'the servant,—deprived of which the vague notions of jiroperty 
which file one may entertain^’ %(id of hire wliich the other receives, 
would but coldly lift the arm of either. 

The master is answerable for the act of his servant. In the daily cur¬ 
rent of, affairs, wliatever business a servant usually ft-ansacts, or whatever 
he is permitted to do, in law, act becomes the act of the master; for 
the uninterrupted rep.etition of the acts of the servant enn only be ascribed 
to the command of his master, and the principle that what he does by 
another he does himself. So close and sacred fs the domestic brother¬ 
hood held between these parties, that any one hiring, or seducing away, 
a servant in the actual service of another, is liable to an action for 
damages. Tlie law has firmly knotted this mutual tie. of domesticity, 
however few are conscious of its influence, and however slight the 
connexion which now exists between master and servant, amidst the 
relqx^ manners of a great capital—and continually removed as they 
ar0*|f,pra each other, bound by no tie, and governed by no principle. 

Attic us. 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON.* NO. VI. 

Kyron continually reverts to Sir Walter Scott, and always in terms 
of admiiation for his genius, and affection for his good qualities; he 
says that he never gfets up from the perusal of one of his works, 
without finding himself in a Ijjjtter disposition, and that he generally reads 
his novels three times. “ 1 find such ad^just mode of thinking, (said 
Byron,) that 1 could fill volumes with detached thoughts from Scott, all, 
and each, full of truth and beauty. Then how good are his definitions. 
Do you rememljer, in * Peveril of the Peak,’ where he sovs, ‘ Presence 
of mind is courage. Real valour ebnsists, not in being insensible to 
danger, but in being pfonipt to confront and disarm it.’ How true is 
this, and what an admirable distinction between moral and physical 
courage!” 

I complimented him on his memory, and he added:—“ My memory 
is Mfiry retentive, but the passage I repeated 1 read this morning for the 
third time. How applicable to Scott’s works is the observation made 
by Madame du Deffand on Richardson’s Novels, in one of her letters to 
Voltaire : ‘ La morale y est cn action, et n’a jamais 6t^ trailde d’une 
maniere plus interessantc. On meurt d’envio d’etre parfait apres cette 
lecture, et Ton croit quo rien n’ok si aise.’ I think,” continued Byron, 
after a pause, ” that Scott is the only very successful genius that could 
be cited as being as generally beloved as a man as he is* admired as an 
author; and, I must add, he deserves it, for he is so thoroughly good- 
► natured, sincere, and hoftest, that he disarms the envy and jealousy his 
extraordinary genius must excite. I hope to meet Scott once more 
before I die; for, worn out as are my affections, he still retains a strong 
hold on them.” * 

There was something higjj^ gfnti%ii% to the feelings in witnessing 
the warmth and cordiality tliBt Byron’s countenance and manner dis- 
plafifc when talking^f Sir W. Scott; it proved how capable he was of 
entertainin g fri endship, -—a sentiment of which he so frequently professed 
to doubt tlulpiistci^e : but in this, as on many other points, he never 
didgliimself justice; and the turn for ridicule and satire implanted in 
his nature led him to iiiSulge in observations in which his real feelings 
had no share. Circumstances had revered Byron suspicious; he was 
apt t« attribute $vel^ mark of inttfirest or good-will shown to him as 
emanating from “vanity, that sought gratification by a contact with his 
poetical celebrity; this encouraged his predilection for hoaxing, ridiculing, 
andjfouBting friends and friendship. But as Sir W. Scott’s own wpll- 
eam^ celebrity put the possibility of such a motive out of the queiijtion, 

' ---——— - 
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Conv(>rsnfions with Lord Byron. 

Byron jiekled to the sentiment of filenclsliip in all its force for him, and 
never named him but with praise and affection, Byron’s was a proud 
mind, that lesistetl correction, but that might easily be led by kindness; 
his errors had been so severely punished, that he became reckless and 
misanthropic, to avenge the injustice he had experienced; and, as mis-* 
anthropy was foreign to his nature, its partial imiulgence produced 
the painful slate of being continually at war wibli his better feelings, and 
of rendering him dissatisfied with himsel^nd others; 

Talking of the eflects tha| ingratitude and*disappointments produced 
on the character of the individual who experienced fliem, Byron said, 
that they invariably soured the nature of the person, who, wh’oii reduced 
to this state of acidity, was decried as a cjnical. Ill-natured brute. 
“ People wonder (continued h«) thatoa man is sour who h^s been 
feeding on acids all his life. The extremes of jidversity^and prosperity 
produce the same effects f they harden the heait, and ehervate thl^mind; 
they render a person so selfish, that, occupied solely with his own pai^or 
pleasures, he ceases to feel for otlicis ; hence, as sweeto lurn,».to agius as 
well as bouis, cxccsbiye prosperity may produce the same d;^seqU|^ce8 
as adversity.” 

His was a nature to be bettered by prosperity, and to be rendered 
obstinate by adversity. He invoked Stoicism to resist injustice, but its 
bhickl repelled not a single blow aimed at his peace, while its appear¬ 
ance deprived him of the sjmpiilhy ftir which his heart yearned. Let 
those, who would judge with severity the errors of this way ward child of 
genius, look back at his days of infancy and youth, and ask themselves 
whellier, under such unfdvourjjble auspices, they could have escaped the 
defects tliat tarnish the iustre of his fame,—defects rendered more ob¬ 
vious by the brightness they partially obscured, and which, without that 
brightness, had perhaps never been observed. 

An eagle confined in a cage could not have been|B®ire (Ifilspfeceidithan 
was Byron in the artificial ani qpnvfnltontl society that disgusted^ him 
with the world ; like that daring bird, h^ould fearlessly higji, and 
contemplate the sun, but he was unfit for the bu^ liaunts of mc^ 
he, whose genius could people a desert, pined in uie soktudc of crowds. 
The people he saw resembled not the creatures ^lis faB^ j[iad fbrmed, 
and, with a heart yearning towards hia fellow men, prid<? itn^'ll^lse^ 
estimate of mankind repelled him from seeklal|’ their 8yin|)athy, though 
it deprived them not of his, as*not all hia assumed Stoicism could con¬ 
ceal the kind feelings that sp^aiaeously &hovve4(f thgmselvcs wh|n the 
misfortunes of others were named. Byron warred oTily with tile vices 
and follies of his species; and if he had a bitter jest and biting sarcasm 
fordiese, he had pity and forbearance for affliction, even thougfrd^erved, 
afi'd forgot the cause in the effect Misfortune was sacred in l/is eyes, 
and seemed to be the last link of the chain that connected him with 
his feltow-men, I remember hearing a person in his presence revert 
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to the unhappiness of an individual known to all the parly present, and, 
hbftin^ instanced solne proofs of the unhappiness^ observe that the per¬ 
son Wks not to be pitied, for he had brought it on himself by misconduct. 
J shall never fofget the expression of Bpon’s face; it glowed with 
indignation, and, turning to the person who h'kd excited it, he said, “ If, 

as you say, this heavy misfoi trine has been caused bjr-’s misconduct, 

then is hS doubly to be pitted, for he has the reprokches of conscience 
to embittef his drlbght. Tho^ who have lost what is considered the 
right to pity isPlosing^reputation and Self-respect, are the persons who 
stand moet inne'^«of commiseration; and yet the charitable feelings 
of the over-moral would deny them this boon : reserving it for those on 
whom undeserved misfortunes fell, and who have that withiv which ren¬ 
ders pity Bi^erfluous, have alsoerespccfHb supply its place. Nothing so 
completely ser'^fes to demoralize a man as the certainly that lie has lost the 
syvnp^y of his felloe-creature^; it breaks tlitlask tie that binds him to 
hp^nity, and riders him teckless and irreclaimacfile. This (continued 
Byroij) i8#iy woral; and this it is that makes me pity the guilty and 
lUBfortumte^' 

re^Bjp,A#the earnestness of his manner, and the increased 
colour and animmion of his countenance, bbre evident marks of the 
sincerity of the sentiments he utteied: it was at such moments that his 
native goodness burst forth, and pages of misanthropic sarcasms could 
not efface the impression they left behpd, tiiough he often endeavoured 
to destroy such impressions by pleasantges agamstiihimself. '' 

^ « When you go to Naples you must make ac^naintancsswitli Sir Wil- 

. liam Drummond (said Byron), %#^e is c^tainly one of the most erudite 
men, and admirable philosophers now living. Ij[e has .all the wit of Vol¬ 
taire, with a ^ofundity that seldoms appertains to wit, and writes so for¬ 
cibly, and with such elegance ajtd purity of style, that his works possess a 
peculii^ *ll || |pBve you %ad bis ‘ Academical Questions ?’* if not, 

get tjietn directly, and I thH^^o^j^will ^ee with me, that the Preface 


respipt t\||LT 
while ne 


to thatwoi^ alone would prd|P Sit William Drummond an admirable 
wiittIP H^concludes it by the following sentence, which I think one 
of the best in i^r lai^age:—* Prejudico may be trusted to guard the 
outw^sfor llllllllliprt s^ce of time, while Reason slumbers in the citadel; 
buWlji^f^e sink^nto a lethargy, the former will quickly erect a 

Btau^d for herself, ^losopliy, wisdom, and liberty, support each 
other; h«, wfe>will not reason, is a bigOt; he, who cannot, is a fool; 
aodhi^ho dares iio(||fs a slave.’ the passage admirable? (con- 

ti^ueai lyron); Mv few could have written it, and yet how few read 
'Drummond’s works! they are too good to be popular. His ‘ Odih* is 
really^ fi«e poem, and lias some passages that are beautjful, but it is so 
little'nbd that it may be^said to have dropped still-born from thepit^, 
a mortifying proof of the bad taste of the age. His translftmiil’ of 
Persius is not only very literal, but preserves much of the spirft of the 
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original, a merit lliat, let me tell you, is very rare at present, Hlttn 
translations have about as mucli ot' the spirit of the original as chain* 
{>algne diluted witii three parts of water, may be supposed to retain of 
the pure and sparkling wine. Translations, for the most part, resemble 
imitations, wliere the tnarked defects are exaggerated, and the beauties 
passed over, always excepting the imitations of Mathews,'' (continued 
Byron,) who seems to haVe continuous chords in }ik mini), that vibrate 
to those in the minds of others, as he gills not t^ly thei|o^, tones, and* 
manners of the persons he personifies, but the verf^train of thinking, 
and the expressions they indulge in; and, strange to say, Uiis modern^ 
Proteus succeeds best when^ie imitated is a person olenitis, or 
talent, as lie seems to identic hini|^If with him. His iin'^atioD of 
Curran can hardly be so called—it is a continuatioiit aUt^s inimitable. 

I remember Sir Walter Scott’s observhSg that JN^tli^s’ imitatlSlrs were 
of the mind, to those who had the key; but as the majority had i|i«i)pt, 
tliey were contented with admiring those of the person^an^i^pronounceil 
him a mimic who ought to be considered an^ aiMsurate ‘ ^^ nliil^ouhic 
observer of human nature, blessed with the ulenti* 

fylng himself with the mmds of others. But, to retunt’tb Sir Win. Drum* 
mond, (continued Byroii,') he has escaped all the defects of translators, 
and his Persius resembles the original as nearly in feeling and sentiment 
as two languages so dissimilar in idiom will admit. Translations almost ' 
always disappoint me; I musj^iowever, except Pope’s ‘ Horner,’ wliiulC 
has more o^ the spirit of Homer than«all the other translations pot 
together *, and the Teian bard hinfe^lf might have liuen proud of the 
bcautifid odes which the Irisli Anacreui](>has given us. 

“ Of the wits about town, I think (said Byron) that i^orge Culman 
was one of the most agreeable; he v/a.^^ujours pr^lt and after two or 
three glasses of champaigne, the quicksilver of luayt beau 

fixe, Culman has a guod.j^al uLtactfi^fie feels that convivhk|, hours 
were meant for enjoyment, and undersl|||lKls society so welh^Klia^bt^ never 


obtrudes any private feeling, except hilarity, into it. His jbkd^r)|,nll 
good, and readable, and 11(^ without elTort, llKfe th%cliampMjgn« that 
often gives birth to them, sparkle after sparkle, and l^l |p ^t tol^e last. 
Then one is sure of Colnian, (continued Byron,)Tllucb ^ a ^ea^%^|^or^ 
for to be made to cry when one liad made upofl|{ls mind te^ugh, is a triau 
alTair. I remember that thialfvas the great drawback wiin Sheridan; a 
little wine made him melan^||i)^and his meljtffehdV was cim|^Nma; 
fur who could bear to see tliPivizard, wlio coulcl at Ifil CQinma*^ siiilS^ 
or tears, yield to the latter without sharing them, though oiiio wished 


, f ,.TUif was indeed carrying Lis admiration of Pop« to an extreme. IHa impoe- 
•im to conceive anything more foreign not only from Homer, but from the spirit 
of poetry, than Pope’s translatioa—ia fact, it has the air of an imitati^ 

Crbbt paraphrase! 
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tiia# tlie exhibition had been less public ? My feeling* were nevermore 
excited than while writing the Monody on Sheridan,—every word lliatl 
wrote came direct from the heart. Poor Sherry! what a noble mind 
was in him overthrown by poverty! and to see the men with whom he 
had passed his life, the dark souls whom his genius illumined, rolling in 
wealth, the Sybarites whose slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have 
disturbed, leaving Mm to die on the pallet of poverty, his last moments 
distmbed by th# myrmidons of the law. Oh! it was enough to disgust 
d*he with human li^ture, but above all with the nature of those who, pro- 
fessin^t liberality, were so little acquainted with its twin-sister gene¬ 
rosity. ’f 

“ I have seen poor Sheridan weep, aftd good cause had he (continued 
Byron). PlaiSed^)^ his transcendent talents in an elevated sphere, without 
the mekhs of sujfpbrtlng the necessary appearance, to how many humi- 
li^tipns must his fine mind have submitted, ere he had arrived at the 
state in whiph iiknew him, of reckless jokes to pacify creditors of a 
momipg, ^ alternate smiles and tears of an evening, round the boards 
where ostentatiouSi' dulrisss called in his aid to give a zest to the wine 
tiiat often maddened him, hut could not thaw the frozen current of 
their blood. Moore’s Monody on Sheridan (continued Byron) was a 
line burst of generous indignation, .snd is one of the most powerful 
of his compositions. It was as daring^ my * Avatar,’ which was bold 
enough, and God knows, true enough, but I have never repented it. 
Your countrymen behaved dreadfully on that occasion despair may 
'Support the chains of tyranny, but it is only baseness that can sing and 

dance in them, as did the Irish dn the-^s visit. But I see you would 

prefer anotheFsubjcct, so let us talk of something else, though this 
cannot b,e a humiliating one toqrou personally, as I know your husband 
did one ffiCDiong the rabble at that Saturnalia. 

“ The Irish are strange p^le^(contmued Byron), at one moment 
overpa^ere^thy sadness, and 1f|e next elevated to joy; impressionable 
asdkel^ wax, and like it, changing each time that it is warmed. The 
dolphinjPilwhen ahone'%pon by the sun, Ranges not its hues more fre¬ 
quently tha^^H^ur labile countrymen, and this want of stability will 
^aV^hem long what centuries have found them—slaves. I liked them 
oefore the de|^^ation c4^822, but the dance in chains'disgusted me. 
What would Grattan and Curran havd?^1;hought of it? and Moore, 
he no^dil^arp of Erin liu li^ken the slumbering soul^ of 
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those who only know Byron as an author, it would be diffieuit, if 
Wt hrApsilble, to convey a jtist impression of him as a man. In him 
idt^el^ents of good and evil were so strongly mixed, that an otrat 
not be detected that was not allied to some good quality^ ^ JNls 
qualities, and they were many, could hardly be separated Irofit ^ 
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fiwiltf thftfcstilU«d th^. In bestowing on Byrob a genius as vereat|ie 
as it was brilliant and powerful. Nature had not denied him warmth of 
heart, and the kind afTections that beget, while they are formed to repay 
friendship; but a false beau ideal that he had created for himself, and a wish 
of exciting wonder, led him into a line of conduct calculated to lower hibi 
in the estimation of superficial observers, who judge from appearances, 
while those who had opportunities of judging him more nearly, and 
who made allowance for his besetting sl^, (the assumption of vices and 
errors, tliat he either had not, or exaggerated the appearance of,) fot|i^ 
in him more to admire than censure, and to pity than condemn#- In his 
severest satires, however much of malice there might be in the expres¬ 
sion, there was little in the feeling that dictated them ; they came from 
the imagination and not from tlie Jieart, for in a few minutes after he 
had unveiled tlie errors of some friend or acquaintance, he would call 
attention to some of their good qualities with as much apparent pleasure 
as he had dwelt on their defects. A nearly daily intcrqpurse of ten 
weeks with Byron left the imjtression on my mind, that an ^ti’aor- 
dinary quickness of perception prevented his^assin^ overtho errors of 
those with whom he came in contact, and a natural incontinence of 
speech betrayed him into an exposure of them,—a candour and good¬ 
nature, quite as remarkable, often led him to enumerate their virtues, and 
to draw attention to them. I^naybe supposed, that with such powerful 
talents, there was less excuse for the attacks he was in the habit of 
making on Jns friends and acquaintances; but those very talents W(^ 
the cause; they suggested a thousand lively and piquant images to his 
fancy, relative to the defects of those with whom he associated, and ho 
had not self-command suflicient to repress the sallies thii^t he knew must 
dtow at once his discrimination and talents for ridicule, and amuse his 
hearers, however they might betray a want of -gpbd-natureiiiind sin- 


oerity. ^ 

There was no premeditated maligi^ in Byron’s natpre; though 
constantly in the habit of exposing the follies and vanity of hilillWjgiPjds, 
1 never heard him blacken their reputation, ai?& 1 never foil aH: unfor 
vourable impression from any of the censures he bugged, because 1 
saw they were aimed at follies, and not chara^er. He used frqgiien^ 
to say that people hated him more for expiggng their follies than if 
had attacked their moral characters, adding; Such is the vanity of 
imman nature, thatonen wouS jgefer being ddfib^ to being j^iculed, 
and would much sooner pardon the first than tm second. ^ These is 
iguoh more folly than vice in tte world (said Byron). The ap^rance 
the latter is often assumed by the dictates of the formei^^and people 
Him for being vicious who are only foolish. I have seen such Isxomplm 
he) of this in the world, that it makes one rather incredoloua 
extent of ectual vice; but 1 can believe any thing 
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bilitik of vanity and fully, baving witnessed to what length they can 
1 have seen women coinproinise their honour (in appearance only) for 
the triumph (and a hopeful one) of rivalling some contemporary i>elle 
and men sacrihee tlieirs, in reality, by false boastings for the gratifica¬ 
tion of vanity. All, all is vanity and vexation of spirit (added he) ; the. 
first being the legitimate parent of the second, an offspring that, school 
it how you will, is sure to turn out a curse to its parent.’* 

“ Lord Blessington has been talking to me about Mr. Galt (said Lord 
flron), and tells me much good of iiim. I am pleased at finding he 
• is as ail^blc a man as his recent works prove him to be a clever and 
intelligent unthor. When J knew Galt, years ago, I was nut in a frame 
of mind to form an impartial opinion of him; his mildness and equani¬ 
mity struck me even then ; but, to say the truth, his manner had not de^ 
ference enough for my then aristocratical taste, and finding I could not 
awe him into a respect sufficiently profound for my sublime self, eitlier 
as a peer or an autlior, I felt a little grudge towards liim that has now 
completely worn ofl‘. Tlfere is a quaint humour and observance of cha¬ 
racter in his noveh'lhat interest mo very much, and when he chooses to 
be pathetic he fools one to his bent, for 1 assure you the ‘ Entail ’ be-^ 
gulled me of some portion of watery humours, yclept tears, ‘ albeit 
unused to the melting mood,’ What I admire particularly in Galt’s 
Works (continued Byron) is, that with %. ])erfect knowledge of human 
nature and its frailties and legerdemain tricks, he shows a tenderness 
of heart which convinces one that his is in the right place, and he has a 
ity caustic humour that is very amusing. All that Lord Blessington has 
been telling me of Galt has i i.ide me reflect on the striking difference 
between his (Lord B.’s) nature and my own. I had an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of judging Galt, being shut up on board ship with him for soiHO 
days; and though 1 saw he was mild, equal, and sensible, I took no 
pains fo cultivate his^ acquaintance further tlian I should with any com¬ 
monplace person, wliich he was‘*fiot; and Lord Blessington in London, 
with if iVumerous acquaintance, and ‘all appliances to boot,’ for choosing 
and selecting, has found so much to like in Galt, malgre the difference 
of tbeir politics, that his liking has grown into friendship. 

% must say that 1 ^never saw the milk of human kindness over¬ 
sow in any nature to sdi great a degree, as in Lord Blessington’s 
(continued Byron). 1 used, before Z kuew him weU, to tkink that 
Shelley ,was the most timiable person Ift-ever knejy,' but I now think 
that Lord B. bears off the palm, for he has been assailed by all U»e 
temi^tations that so few Can resist, thos^ of unvarying prosperky^ ait^ 
has passed the ordeal victoriously, a triumphant proof of the bafraordi- 
nary go<^ness of his nature, while poor Shelley had been tlfled in t^ 
aehool of adversity only, which is not such a corrupter ttT 

li Lord B. has not the power» Midas'like, of tamlni^wiik|> 
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ever he touches into , gold (continued Byron), be has at least that of 
turning all into good, I, alas! detect only the evil qualities of those 
that iq)proach me, while he discovers the good. lt.apj)cars to me, that the 
extreme excellence of his own disposition prevents his attributing evil 
to others; I do assure you (continued Byron), I have thought better of 
mankind since I have known him intimately.” The earnestness of By¬ 
ron's manner convinced me that he spoke his real sentiments relative to 
Lord B., and that Ids commendations were not uttcrc^ with a view of 
gratifying me, but flowed spontaneously in tlic honest warmth of th^ 
moment. A long, daily and hourly knowledge of the jjerson lie praised, 
has enabled me to judge of the justice of th^ commendation, and Byron 
never spoke more truly tlian when he pronounced Lord B.’s a faultless 
nature. Wliile he was speaking, he continually looked back, for fear 
that the person of whom he spoke should overhear his remarks, as lie 
was riding behind, at a little distance from us. 

“.Is Lady-as restless and indefatigable as ever? (asked Byron) 

—She is an extraordinary woman, and the most thorough-paced ma- 
noouvrer I ever met with; she cannot make or accept an invitation, or 
perforin any of the common courtesies of life, without manoeuvring, and has, 
always some plan in agitation, to which all her acquaintance are subser¬ 
vient. This is so evident, that she never approached me that I did hot 
expect her to levy contributiops on«my muse, the only disposable pro¬ 
perty I possessed; and I was as surprised as grateful at finding it wps 
not pressed into the service for compassing some job, or accomplishing 
some miscliicf. Then she passes for being clever, when she is ofrfy 
cunning, though her life haabeen passed in giving the best proof of 
want of cleverness, that of intriguing to carry points not worth intriguing 
for, and that must have occurred in the natural course of events without 
any manccuvring on her part. Cleverness and cunning are incompatible 
—I never saw them united; the latter is the resource of the.w'eak, 
and is only natural to them: children ahd fools are always cunning,, but 
clever people never. The world, or rather the persons who compose it, 
are so indolent, that when they see great personal activity, joined to 
indefatigable and unshrinking exertion of tongue, they conclude that 
such cflects must proceed from adequate cifhses, never reflecting that 
real requires not such aids; but few people take the trouble 

of analyling thg actions or motives of others, and least of all when such 
x^h^' have no envy-stirring attractions. On this account Lady ——’a 
manceuvres ar^set down to cleverness; but wliea she was young arid 
.jpretty they were less favourably judged. Women of a certain age (con- 
^ued l^y^on) are for the most part bores or meckantes. I have known 
delightful exceptions, but on consideration they were past the cer- 
tai^j^,;aTid were no longer, like the coflin of Mahomet hovering he- 
twetffi^iiAven and earth,, that is to say, floating between ma|^iy and 
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age, but had fixed their persona on the unpretending easy diaira of 
Vietllesse, and iheir thoughts neither on war nor conquest, except the 
conquc st of self. Age is beautiful when no attempt is made to modamiae 
it. Who can look at the interesting remains of loveliness without some of 
the same tender feelings of melancholy with which we regard a fine view ? 
Both mark the triumph of the mighty conqueror Time; and whether we 
examine the eyes, the windows of the soul, through which Ipfif'Knd'lNljipeuJ 
once sparkled, ipvv dim and languid, showing only resignation, or the 
ruined casements of the abbey or castle tlnough which blazed the light 
of tapers, and the smoke of incense offered to the Deity, the feelings 
excited are much the samt^ and we approacli both with reverence,— 
always (interrupted Byron) provided that the old beauty is not a 
specimen of the florid Golliic,—by which 1 mean restored, painted, and 
varnished,-i^and that the abbey or castle is not whitewashed; both, under 
such circumstances, produce the same effect on me, and all reverence is 
lost; but 1 do seriously admire age when it is not ashamed to let itself 
be seen, and look on it as boraetlnng sanctified and holy, having passed 
through the fire of its passions, and being on the verge Of the grave. 

I once (said Byion) found it necessary to call up all that could be 
6ai(|,iD favbur of matured beauty, when my heart became captive to a 
dojma of forty-six, who certainly excited as lively a passion in my 
breast as ever it has known; and even now the autumnal charms of 

Lady-are remembered by me with more than admiration. She 

resembled a landscape by Claude Lorraine, with a setting sun, her 
beauties enhanced by the knowledge that they were shedding their last 
dying beams, which threw a radiance around. A woman (continued 
Byron) is only grateful for her Jit st and last conquest. The first of 

poor dear Lady-*s was achieved before I entered on this world (Sf 

care, hut the last I do flatter myself was rcscived for me, and a bo 7 me 
houcke it was.’’ ^ 

I told Byron that his poetical sentiments of the attractions of matured 
beauty had, at the moment, suggested four lines to me, which lie begged 
me to repeat, and lie laughed not a little when I icpeated the following 
lines to him •— 

“ Oh! talk not to me of the chaims of youth's dimples, 

Tliere’s suiely more sentiment c iitied in wimkles.f' 

They’ic the tiiumphs oi time that maik beail^'s deca/r 
Telling tales of yeais past, and the few left to stay.” 
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The True Memorials of the Dead—Tho Successor of I<eslie, Town Conneilff/ 
and the Loudon Press— Literature a Step to Public Eiaployment, backwards 
•nffbairadiaial dward—Cuaservative Recipe to make a Vot^v—The Ballot. 

IMk — 

^ *TauB Memobials op the Dead.-^M. Barrucl, a French 
chemfet, proceeding on the known fact that th^human b* od contains a 
certain portion of iron, has found that, from the remains of any ordinary 
individual, enough may be collected to form a handsome medal of that 
material. It is ingeniously suggested that tliese medals should he made 
in memory of the deceased: tliey woulil be capable of receiving an in¬ 
scription, would be durable, portable, and being, in their nature, a part 
of the dead, and of a nearly imperishable quality, would certainly strongly 
recommend themselves as forming the best and most consolatory me¬ 
mento of human affections. A widow would wear her husband’s heart’s- 


blood about her ^ck : a pious child might preserve among her jewels 
the blood from ^aMlfehewas sprupg in the purest and most concentrated 
form: famili(Mfl^|iln^e|#'thc blood of their ancestors in caskets 
cabinets, and be!l||^Urati p^grees, better than registers, or codlHH 
histories, would be^nmries of hlood-medals of the true stdSlBpresep^l^ 
through a,series of generations. Every Roman family used R^eep^e 
funeral orations of their forefathCts,^ogethcr with their busts or images ; '■ 
but, by the contrivance of M. Barruel, an identical part, of an individual 


may be perpetually preserved in memory of the entire man, and on the 
face of it be stamped ^uclyL|jM|Niter ns his immediate descendants sliall 
think he deserved, Tbut^M^Knodern science about to proceed; there 
is no reason why it shotrid 'tiot go a good deal farther. The making a 
bowl of tlie skull, being a Scythian practice, is held to be barbarian— 
periiaps with reason, when these bowls arc ap})lied to the purposes of 
promiscuous wassail; but should they be preserved, marked by Combe 
or other successor of Gall, mounted with silver and gold, arranged in 
glass cases, and inscribed with name and age wid connexions, they 
would form fine scientific memorials, and incase of the solemn meetings 
of the family, birth days, memory days, and even days of high and private 
festivity, they may be drawn from their cases with great propriety, and 
devoted to the purpose of holding generous liquor, or at least for passing 
once round some unccstorial toast or venerable name^ llie hq^h, cellular 
tissue, substance of tlie human frame are found, after being 

burjied'# 3 i[|i^rt time in certain grounds, to run into a* very peculiar and 
description of wax, resembling spermaceti: this was a discovery 
^^temoving a Paris churchyard: candles were made of the suh- 
BtaiMM aitd observed to burn with a peculiarly brilliant and beautiful hue. 
]Now W ^8 Itapers might be made, deposited in, labelled 

drawers apartment in tlie house of ea<|h ihoed of a family, and cer« 

lighting up the faniB]!^ thletlnp, the celebrating 
other solemn and yet cheerM occasions. Burning yotft 
as the Turks say, would then be no vain joke, /j, n.. . 7 . 

\ solemn uses of the dead to the living would . $hd. 

here. should minutely Examine every-^,j(^av^ 

—should report oh. disease of which died-;^f any rooulkaMe 
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in the conrorination, of his tendency to this or that diacnsc. These 
jlhould bo hound up in volumes for tlie instruction of posterity. Then 
'iot tlie bones phospltorus mi»;ht be made: this would nmko a most 
appropriate illumination of tlie dead apartment. Tiic intestines arc 
well adapted fur the formation of strings for musical instruments. Of 
tlicsc ilSolian harps siiould be constructed and placed in^the wiiMlow» of 
the mausoleum we have imagined; if picture^, casts 
or preserved features, according to the New Zealand 
of nair for mw>crous generations; even costume, favourite dresses, 
even portraits of favourite horses, or stufled forms of favourite dogs, 
were preserved, wh^ an interesting place might he formed, whether for 
meetings or as a retreat for private reflection! Here the archives 
of the family would be jHl^servcd, the letters and memoirs of such an- 
ti^stors as had left them, with copies of nills. Tlie moral uses to which 
a sacred place of this sort might be put are numerous, and, as a matter 
of taste qyen, or as a memorial of affection, it far exceeds Pkre la 
Chaise^ or any other attempt to improve the old and clumsy method of 
burying. The Greek and Homan method of inclosing the ashes in 
unis was a graceful scheme, Jnit falls far short of veb^mav be expected 
fjflW the progress of modern science., 


z. 
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■tThg SixpEsson OF LrsuF.—T own^ow^i^Kand the London 
PPEM^.-j^pseemsthat the successor of Leslie be a youth of tvventy- 
J[MK'>vhose principal claims consist in the toryisin of bis iiicnds and rela- 
'Xives. The appointment of learned professors resting witli a Town 
Council is Md of the many anomalous absurdities tliat we trust will 
soon Cease to disgrace our institutions. A municipal reform must come 
next after church reform. The'’'(‘l^|H|M the distinguished and 
lucrative Professorship of Natural Phil^lB^Kprincipally Sir David 
Brewster, of scientific notoriety, Mr. (jratloiWl^, ‘of the Military Col¬ 
lege at Sandhurst, and Mr. Forbes, a son of an opulent banker in 
the town, and we doubt not a clever lad. Ilis claims, however, would 
,never have been entertained for one moment, had he not been of a cer- 
,tfiin powerful Tory family. To Sir David Brewster local objections were 
got up, and it is posable that some weight might be duly attached to 
them. What, then, was the duty of the Town Council. Poor men ! they 
can, of course, only judge from the comjiaralive value of testimonials: 
thojse of Mr. Galloway, putting the authority of Brewster out of tlie question, 
were of the most triumphant description. First, lie is a teacher who has 
fascinated^^ven the%aft‘ of Sandhurst for ten years; next, he is a man of 
the most extensive mathematical knowledge, and generally a master of 
the science of natural philosophy,—not a >pcculator on the 'ifouds, hlw 
Mr. Forbes, whose celebrity seems meteorological; ami, agmn, be ia an 
admirable English writer, as is proved by his able papers in bfeth the 
ISdinburgh and Foreign Quarterly Reviews. Jn the former w^k he is 
(ba.nroi^ successor of Playfair. The duty of the Town QouWl Was 
; but then»<on the other hand, the son of and 

Tory banket must naturally possess claims wbh^idn dddidotl| 


LIlEm* ! uilduli 1 
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^ony,not to be resisted by any Town Council on aartbv:: ‘ 

^ ~*.t^.«leetfon not ^ Englishman is a candidate understood 
EugUsJmnvt would have had no ch<nied|Afdid4ndeed never 
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had in Scotland^ ^'The chair was indeed offerwl to Herschef,'but than 
‘Herschel \tli8 ^joing abroad. On the other hand, a ScotstnnhMn , 

baa so many chances in his favour, that it Would be, at any time, dan^rotil 
to take the long odds against him. llie Scots have ilot the' El^ltiih 
throno, they only had, but they have the Peers ; they bad the Odfit- 
mons one way or the other; the colonies are theirs in tail; and, aboy« 
i.all,^iJ|K is their familiar arm-chair; we had almost said their 

pJrelc. If the press is ever unanimous, it is in favour of some 
Scotsman: does he publish a book ?—-there is a reverbarating echo of 
praise like the notes of a trumpet in the lakes of Killarney: his ex- 
ploits in any other way are equally sure of fam|^ Scotland, in com¬ 
parison of this country, is, in all respects, conleffiptible; and yet tve 
would challenge any list of names, containiff^ those of beneficial po^- 
holdcrs,—beneficial whether for honour, for profit, or patronage,'—^aild 
sure we are there would be found a majority of Scotsmen. In the 
army, - that is to say, an arduous as well as honourable service, the Irish 
come in for a fair share. In the colonies, where money is to be made, 
the preference of Scotsmen is a most notorious joke. With regatd'tb 
the Press of Lo^on, from causes Jhat might be explained, it could, We 
think, be jirovetF^ -thtt it i| governed three parts by Scotland ; this 
not mean ihat^ti^'Editors are tliree parts Scotsmen, hut many ^ 
than the mere Editors have powei*ful influence in a paper ; tliere 
sub-editors and other subordinates, who, in their departtnentSji^r? 
supreme.* In the London press, what is not Scotch, (with a fewremitarkr 
able exceptions,) is Irish—so much for the fourth estate. Few persons 
'will venture to tlive into the mysteries of these matters! &r he might 
share the fate of the bear who put his rude paw in the hor¬ 

net's nest, 



Litehatore a Fuhlic Employment—Backwards.—B c- 

tw'een the maxims of 4he French governing pl^’ers and the English, a 
very remarkable difference exists in this, that literature in France is h 
stop to public employment and public confidence—in England, it is a 
step, but a step backwards. Aptitude as shown in books is hatted ill 
France and instantly applied; in England, it if lamented. A person 
seeking public employment in this country would suppress his materiiTs 
for a book: in Fraacc, he would liasten to publish his work, and con¬ 
fidently reckon upon the effect. This remark is made, as the commen¬ 
tator on Men and Things by two facts, or supposed facts. Tlie first is, 
that Fontanier, on the pulilicalion of his Travels in Turkey, was immedi¬ 
ately appmnted consul at Trebizond, on the sole ground of his excellent 
book.' tJIr book of travels, which we read profemonaUy on its appear¬ 
ance,#fc had occasion to recommend able work, and as entUling its 
public confidence: but how many excellent and similar vi^orks 
have^^^H and may be published in this country, ifithout attracting 
oneincaneut the attention of the governing powers, or, in other Woti^ 
Jtow ZDjiitii talent, experience, and ability are lost to the national advatt- 
14 ^,. h^ati^iour rulers have hitherto proceeded on the grand pnudpte 
alone, and in fear and trembling of the Press. The htl^ 
not vouch for, sm» it reaches us but at second-liai^ . tSIie 
WiostWimble work on the United States in the English langthifi^^iillhfl 

andyet we arh told 
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would have seen the light had not the author despaired'Of protnuodpuhliu 
Employment. This means, that government does not like people who 

E ublish,—^they are afraid of them. Mr. Stuart, therefore, with a due 
nowledge of his men, kept his book back until he saw family or borough 
interest preferred: then he published his excellent book,<^the book, of 
course, precluding all expectation, which it was understood had expired. 
Aptitude, unfortunately, has never been the guide of oUr Gpveri^nt 
in their distribution of employment, or England would have^ltooU ih a 
far different position, whether at home or abroad: in fact, the qUEMdon 
has always been, after the selection of the man, whether he tvais such 
as could keep up cv^m the appearance of doing his duty. If aptitude 
were the (jualificatiolf of ollice, there is no better test than a man’s book, 
—^and so the French tliink. A book was published Tately in England, 
quite as good, and more remarkable, than Fontanier’s, which, in France, 
would have instantly called the author to office,—we mean the Turldsh 
, travels of Slade; and had wo been in a position to pick and chqose 
^ public servants, that man would have been instantly seized as a piin F' 
as it is, he will probably only be injured by bis work. As for ourselves in 
this matter, we know as little of Slade as Fontanier: we never even 
j^aw any one that had seen them; but we have had the honour of 
•♦tayiewing” their productions. 

^ ^jiiB JuDiciAi. iflvARD.—Louis XIV. uscd to have sham sieges got up 
for the practice of his army and the amusement of himself and Madame 
Maintenon. The siege of Antweri/is ‘ a vast improvement’ of modem 
times. Eetfcir exercise for the French artillery—nicer practical lessons for 
the young Vaubans of the day couh^otb^evised than the siege of so 
famous a fortress as the citadel of/vIMjlllH Eiac^e fur specta- 

tors. The thing was unique: }iobodv*^t^||^^^t«yKS»CTe at leisure to 
look on: it was a species of duel bet\veenanOTl!fJI5l^d a castle; or rather 
a chastisement—punisMInent—in short the execinion of a judicial award. 
Amateurs and idlers flocked about the siege; watched the trenches; fol¬ 
lowed the shells with their eyes; crowiled tlm roofs of the theatres and 
lofty buildings to see the sight; to see Gerard do justice on Chassd; just 
as the mob flocks to the precincts of Newgate wh^ the New Drop is 
C^led into action, and Jack Ketch proceeds to execute the judicial 
award of the Old Bailey. It was altogetlier the most anomalous trans¬ 
action in all history. There never was such a spectacle; it ,wa8 neither 
sham nor altogether in earnest. Chassd did not do all the mischief he 
might; and yet he slaughtered a good deal. He knew the ceremony 
was soon to end; but that it was necessary to make a qonsid^able blas¬ 
ter: the termination was certain, but m..st be decent. IHjIch valour 
demanded that a certain numb(|| oj^rench must die. French honour 
r^uired the evacuation of the citai^pso that Dutch valour and Frbneh 
^nour w^ bombin^g and balling ea^ other according to the tEost 
pfoVed di^dents in the Science of attack and defence. A few Wti^e^cut 
bn 9 ^ sides, but then the rest went away very much iiitSa^ctedL. 
Fine of dying corporals,, and line doings of brave 

B&dly;i^^ing in France. The generals were losing the .^ bfjbbli|^ 
ittg\,b]^dletinil and forgetting the campdanguage — 3ie it fit 

or \^h us the * blarney’ of the field. Then ^ li^^h^hbyS of tike 
artiilery-scbodl had never seen a gua fered} ^ only- 
the youi% Duke of Oiieaas had been present at was ||^t of Faris, when 
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Btormed by bis father's ordonnance. Royal games at war have usually 
been carried on on a far more extravagant; scale: it is now seen that 
the Kings may be aroused at a very moderate rate of slaughter. 

Wherever there is a spectacle there are sure to be shoals of Rnglish. 
Our countrymen have been flocking to the siege of Antwerp as they 
do to Vesuvius when in action; and they have, by their ateurditleB, 
contributed their share, as John Bull always does, to the amusement of 
the company. The taking prisoner a reporter for a London paper in 
the Uen<mes, for instance, was a circumstance to make a man faugh in 
the jaws of death. War always has its ludkra as well ns its seria^ 
Iwt the catching a Paul Pry taking notes in thp trenches, seizing his 
pen instead of his sword, and marching him u^ to head-quartent as a 
prisoner of wai^s an incident for Liston alone. IMathews w.as ill, poor 
fellow, or he ought to have been sent out at the national expense to the 
siege^f Antwerp to pick up eccentricitiof/or the amusement of the town 
ason. 


Take a lahoii^r, 
sScof ms cot: 


PCoNS^^ATIVK ReCJ^E '"TO E A . 

pon whom you can d3^nd, gr^n'^im a leScof fiTs cottage and garden 
during his life, provided he continues l6 occupy it. Let the rent bo a 
shilling, but take a promissory note from him for twenty pounds, pay¬ 
able with interest on demand, and you will have a sure vote for the 
next election." True so far ; the'ire is one ingrediwit which, if thrown 
into the mess,- would altogether spoil the dish—the Ballot. But 
observe, the amount of the promissory note Jjfajjf 20/. ? why not lOL 
or 40 /. ? simply because 20 /. involves iho forft?lBre of personal libey^; 
for 20 /. the British law ])c;rmita a man to be tom from fits family, nis 
business, liis pursuits—in Bhoj:||n,to be utterly ruined in body and mind, 
and therefore the Con8er*<l||Sifeft fix upon this security for the due perfor¬ 
mance of their dirty wft.rk<" 

Of all iniquitous a'hd barbarous legal provisions, one of the worst 
is that which condemn* a man to imprisonment for the crime of getting 
into debt to the amount of 20/.—a crime, by-tlie-bye, in which there 
are two parties, where one punishes the otlier. It gave us jdeasure to 
read in the report pf a late case (Kussc il and Atkinson, an instance of 
gross oppression, in which a young laily was sent to gaol on a claim for 
which the jury only awarded one-fifth of the,amount, that that able and 
accomplished lawyer, Mr. Pollock, took occasion, in repelling the con- 
(Tuct of his client, to state, “he sincerely liojied that, except in very 
peculiar cases, the power to arrest would soon bo done away with 
altogether!" This is a declaration most honourable to the barrister and 
most disgrMeful to the tow. And it is quite in character with the Con- 
servative^ractice to pick out al^jlic baser parts of our institutions to 
their corrupt inSuenceB.^K ^ ' 

question wa^evef^morc siniplc than this; none.' 
^verlwre li^npnSated, by being mixed up with fallacies. The Ballot iai 
a tnechanical arrangement, by which a voter gives his vote in such a '' 
^manner that none but himself knows l;l«e way in which he has voted. 
lElfere 'is.no good object to serve; as regards the ]jublic, that the vote 
ihotld known: as rcgards«the man himself, if he wishes it to be 
Itnowi^ se has thq, power of communicating the fact. 

Voting for representativos is a public duty. If it is duly performed 
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by the ballot, where is the harm of the' ballot, as far as the public is 
coQcerneri ? All public duties should be performed at the least possible 
private mischief: this thj^ Imllot effects. 

Much has been Baj4>of a rhetorical character as to the un-English 
character of the proceeding. It is neither English nor un-English. If 
a man may not be injured by its being known how he has voted, or is 
regardless of the injury, he may declare his vote as loudly as he pleases. 
True, his declaration wants the confirmation of the poll-book; but the 
public is not called upon to keep a book for the purpose of testing pri¬ 
vate veracity. 

Much also has been said on the evil of enabling men to break their 
promises with impunity. These promises will cease to have any value 
under the ballot, and no one will ask for that which is pilueleps. This, 
it is to be hoped, will do away with canvassing—an ancient absurdity. 
What good purpose is to be |erved by asking a man for his vote ?—-be 
will give it to ihc Member he most approves, and his being ask? 
six can make no difference on the giouqd'? on which an elector 
his opinion. It is not to be supposed that a niqii is to be inflsenced" 
himself being shaken by the hand, andihis wife or daughter being kissed 
or chucked under the chin, more cl^cially as this graciousness is be¬ 
stowed by each candidate—on each elector. An honest elector ought 
to despise the cajoleries of canvassers, and ought to be protected from 
the intimidations of their supporters. Nothing more need be said of 
the ballot, than that there is cier} thing to be said lor it, and literally 
nothing against it^ ~ 
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“ AmENA, NEaOlIA CENTUM.”— /Arrt/. 


ODE TO THE GOLU-IirADLD CANE, 

Borne successively by Bcidchffe and Mead, and, passing through the hands 
of Dr. Baxllxe, presented^ by Ins 11 idow to the College of Phystaans. 

Tu piBS lastis animat icponis 
Svdibiis, virgH qiie levein coerces 
' AureA turbam. 

Hail, fearful minister of fate ! 

Caduceus of our palmy state ^ 

That Mead and^adciiffe bore! 

Oft shall the pilg^^end the knee. 

And gaze iil^lP^al on thee, ‘s 
And think of days of yore 1 

What hallow’d spot beheld thee stand 
A leafy stein on India’s strand. 

The mighty jungle's pride ? 

No sound disturb'd thapsultry brake, 

But rushing pard, or gliding snake, 

Possess'd thee side by side. " ' 
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All me! thy \t*ae^ated neck f, 

Tile coil oi‘ silk no nuH'e shall deck! 

(So oil til Asclepian stem 
The Epi(taiurian serpent wound:} 

Oh, golden days of looks profound. 

And many a learned hem ! 

To shake the wig's ambrosial curl, 

Were nowr to cast the precious pearl 
To undiscerning swine! 

The magic of the chariot wheel 
Insensate they no longer feel, 

X'Jor ask thy aid, or mine ! 

Save here and there the scanty few, 

To ajicient laith and physic true. 

Who deem if Halford's'^kill 
^ And Warren's e} e lie i .linly tried, 

That death shall scarcely be defied 
By potion or by ^1. 

But come! look I thou hast thine eyes; 
Before thy fane what columnsi rise, ^ 

What siilendid Hall expands ? 

Ahove, around, what learned lore 
Embrowns the light descending o’er 
Thy Radcliffe's rujJU'd liands ? 

Some, as they scan thy stately mould, 

(One almost shudders to behold !) 

Their grasp, profane, extends ! 

Forbear, degenerate ! and know 
That Kaclelilfe's cane is like the bow 
None but Ulysses bends. 

Farewell! tlmugli under lock and key, 

Great emblem of authority. 

And lonely in thy glory; 

That golden halo round thy head 
Long oil thy shrine its rays shall shed, 

And tell thy ancient story. 




Lines loriiUn at the close of a late 


ttumnKl Evening at the Sea Side, 


Kivtfui lift sr«!<r«i'a~UoiiER> 


By the deep blue lake of some southern bay. 
When far-otf sounds are heard 
Of light guitar, or the twatman’s lay, 

Or cry of the wild sea-bu'd; • 
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When the western wave is stirred by the breeze. 
And many a snow-white sail 
Spreads its swan-hke breast to the summer seas. 
Or swells with the fresh’ninf' gale j 
When the northern blast rends its wintery shroud. 
And the deep and low sea growl, 

Or measured boat of the surge, comes loud 
In the pause ol the lompest’s howl; 

There he sounds {hat blend with many a mood 
In hle’s inconstant scene; 

For the young m joy—for the soul subdued — 

Or the hope that yet is green ! 

But to sit ainne, on the watery shoie. 

In the gloom of the stilly air, 

Wlien the wide sea space the eyes explore, 

Nor boat nor sail is theic; 

Oh this is the time for the joyless one. 

In autumn’s fading light, 

To ga/e on the glance ofa tinltinf; <iim 
That bursts on the shores of night! 


Line<t on a Melancholy Jovrney through Greece. 

Pat*i D qius exul 
Se quoipie fiigit ? 

Unknown, untiitd, the tvoubled mind 
In other lands would lefnge find 
From 01 I ■> that still pursue: 

Alas ! by lond illusions led 
Foith Irom the home of soirow fled, 

We fly not souow too! 

In escry clime pernicious skill 
Hath Memoiy to awaken still 
The bosom’s agony: 

She holds us w’ith a viewless chain, 

And bids the pang he felt again 
Of griefs that never die I 

Where mosques mid Doric rums rise, 

And mark those pure pellncid skies 
With slender minaret ; 

Or whore Albania’s wainors wait 
Kijund Ali’s interdicted gate, 

In gi’oups that none forget; 

On Phyle’s rock to Freedom dear ; 

Or where Larissa’s milk-white steer 
Dlf^s'tlie Thessalian plough. 

From Pindus to the Apennine 
The broken heart is doom’d to pine. 

And breathe the fruitless vowl 
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The Musical Smiff-hox* 

Thou, that firom the polished shell. 

Dear to Jov^e, as poets tell, * 

Canst thus enj^age the paplive sensOi 
Tell us what thou art, and whence ? 

As on Mpmnon’s nftgic stone 
By morning sunbeams played upon; 

Or, as the harp that winds sUrjins'^' 

Breaking forth in plaintive sighs 
Oft as its trembling chords are press’d 
By airs that woo from East oi West, 

Comes some myslnunis mflueiKi* o'er tliee? 

(For Ininiun eyes ni vtiin explore llieo.) 

Or of 111 ill old Cirwhiin r house 
That loves to sing on sumniei-boughs 
Ot many a statily Tasman liee. 

Say, dost thou boasl thyssclf to bo? 

Ilapl), at warm Midsummer night, 

Lead’st thou the revels, dainty spate, 

Held at that ancient trjstmg ])hice 
By Herne s old oak on Windsor chacc ? 

Or art related—tell us. Pen, 

To him that wrote the Baibiere? 

Or to that minstiel of the heait— 

Apollo's darling child—Mozart? 

Como! set tliy little Ivre a-going 
In streams of mimic-musie flowing; 

With not one note that halts or lingers, 

(Though not a mortal sees thy fingers ?) 

And give me back those happier hours 
When first I marvell'd at thy powers 
Where rudiing llhonc. with waters blue. 

Fair Leman’s lake delights to woo; 

And nev' excitements’ cbceiful day. 

And summer-skies, and mountains grey. 

And Umbiia’s vales before me ley! Flaccus, 


To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. —GENTLEJtaN.—Under 
the circumstances which have come to my knowledge since I forwarded the 
answer to the letter of your correspondent, on tlic subject of Sir Richard 
Birnic, I do not regret its non-appearance. It is not my wish to hurt the 
feelings of any human being, but there are cases where public duW impera- 
tivQjy requires that all private feelings should bo disregarded. In stating 
what 1 did of Sir Richard Birnie, 1 ntated mv belief, and am willing to 
abide by it: the statement was not unadvised, though merely taken as one 
instance from a heap of similar examples which mip^ have been brought 
forward. Had your correspondent contented himself with simply denying 

* Grata Testudo Joyi* f Cicada^ the Ttrr4 Anacreon, Cigala of theltaliansi 


The'Zion.'s Mouth. 
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the statement, the matter iiught have lested upon lU own meiit'*, and our 
reaneetive ciedUnlify. , 

Sir Uichaid BuuiCMa^ a flivouritfe of the thurth Geoit?t>' Upon that 
pipring I leave the matter ioi the JhdgmenlL^he pshlit 
> i«j ,^ouT coiiespondoat has gone out oi Hljin ay—in degai phnse Ins 
** nw^fied out of the record. By the itahts m the last pSnigiapli ol his 
epistle,! presume that he means, in the phrase of Samitton, “ to bite his 
tnumb at me.” One word, then, on this subject, tor one \^old^^l^l suftice 
The insinuation that “Ins ackhtss is ahiny seivice, might, in oidinary 
^es, mean moie than meet<^tht ear, but it becollfcs a phrase without an 


ot its utilityToi puDlic puiposes,—ana i snail scaictiv ineaK uuougn mj 
resolve, foi the pic isuie ot convcising with >ou|(,coHespondtiit, especially 
upon a p^it oil which inj mind i#ahcddy made Up 

1 am, G^iitlciucn. yoni s, fLc 

I Januaiy 12th, 1833 # Junius Ri divivus 

We have read with much pleasure the stoiy entitled “ Mis<>nimu\, 
which, at fust pi lilted for private ciiculation, is, we peiceiv^ now about to 
be gi\en to the public at large. Itj^ull ot neive and power ind, thous,h 


exaggerated at tunes, both in its Hit 
and pierciWg views ot the daikei al 
the space, which we scaiccly ho^ 
the meanwhile, wc hail witti a con 


on and its tone, abounds m subtle 

S aglc passions 11 we dan span 
\ wc shill ucui to it igim In 
me awiitcr ol so much piumise 


A lettei adchesseci to Loid Stormont and Sn J imes Siaihtt, upon the 
late ele^on at NmwiUi, has beeitpublished by Mt Bacon *, liie ihlc oditoi 
of the ‘^JoiwichWeflKiiy, —a gentleman, wlio Irom his gencial intuima 
j^idn, wise and well oonsidcied opinions, incl (when the occasion demands) 
^citous {(nd stiiking poweis ot composition, is no common honoui to the 
periodical press 6f the countiy This lettei Jays b.^re the whole mysteiies 
of that most discieditabk ch clion —and«to the man who should tell us the 
Reform Bill ought to be a hn il meisiue, wife would not desire .i bcttei an¬ 
swer than will be found m this briet iflstoiy ot an (lection foi mcmbtis to 
serve in thehrst Rtfoiined ParR.anient, foi one ol tlie laigest cities in the 
empire ’ Some admnable remains on the etteets ol eoiporate lights oceui 
in the letter, on which we piopose shoitly to louud an aiticle 


Oui able contemporary, the “ Atlas, has very justly lepioichcd us foi 
hot having specially ejieinpted that join mil from a general sliietuie on the 
vague anci undiseiiraihatmg cuticisms that have been he.iped upon Mi 
Tennyson s promising but unequal pi eductions We can assme oiu con¬ 
temporary that we aie not insensible to the disceinnilfespmt that pervades 
its reviewing department, and especially its fieedomfioin the euiieiit vice ol 
p^odical literature—viz the dominating luflpence ol a clique 


Will any gentleman, well acquainted wi h the pract^j^ppeiations of llie 
find Lancaster Schools, the theoiy ot Pestfilozzi^m above all, the 
application of the Lancasterian system to the higher wj^hes of education 
itheel^os and theLSCiepces), oblige the Editor of thiswoik by any volun- 
texpBI&unieattonk subject ’ It is one into all the fkets ojf which 
laboriously'esK^mng, and he takes this oppoitunity offequest- 
imiw possible in^t^fi&iijip, and any valuable suggestions He neeq hot 
fii^th(|t commuili^y||ci|^f this sort can sciwcely ancmjrmous. '* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PEBSOHS. LAyfeLY DECEASED. 

^ Bin THOMAS FOLEY. O.C.n. 

»* 7 ^ 

Admibal Sir Thos. Foley, O.C.B., Rear<AdniiraI Euglnnd, ud CamniiaAdtt 
in-Chief, diddat Portsmouth, in the 76th year of his age. This highly distingt^ishe< 
and most meritorious officer served 411 a Lieutenant of the Prince 6 eorge, the 
ship of Admiral Ligby, |it theltime his present Majesty was a Midshipman of tlia 
ship, and was in her in Rodney's action with Couift de (Irasse; and in 1762 
made a Commander in the Britannia, armed ship, at^^w Yotk. lie siibsequenth 
commanded the Atalanta, 14 guns, on the same station ; was promoted to post rani 
on the 2l8t of September, I 76 A; and, at the commencement of the war, in I 766 
obtained the command of tllh St George, bearing the dag of Rear-Admiral Gill 
and subsequently th<it of the late Sir Hyde Parker. In the memort^le battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, February l4? 1797, the deceased bore a distinguished part, ai 
Captain of the Britannia, carrying the dag of the late Sir Cliai'les Thompsoi 
Soon after that important event he was appmiited to the Goliath, 74, detached frore 
the deet off Cadiss, to reinforce Sir Horatio Nelson’s squadron in th^lediterra’ 
nean ; and on the glorious I st of August, 1796, he had the honour to leaffthe Britisli 
deet into action at the battle of the Nil^^TheFrwch commenced the engagemept, 
and in two minutes the Goliath retu^|Mkeir firi^aml then doubled their lina^auii 
brought up alongside of the ConquemdUH^ seconif^hip in the enemy's van. In 
less than a quarter of an hour completely dismasted his opponent 

and afterwards assisted in siibduing^fflHHH^n the tear. In this condict the Go¬ 
liath had 21 killed, and 41 wounded lloiatio Nelson, on his deuarture foi 

* Naples, left Captain Foley to asidst Captain Hood4ii guarding the coasrof Jilgypt 
The Goliath afterwards sailed for the coast of Italy, to rejoin Sir Horatio, and wae 
sub.sequently employed at the blockade of Mhltai 'Towards tjlie latter of 179% 
Captain Foley leturiled to England,and inlihe following ^ar #efind hiiq^mmara 
ing the Elephant, 74, attached to the Channel deet. On this sei vice he cond&piju 
to be employed until the spring of 1601, when he was ordered to the Catte|«||^ 
join his old commander, Sir,^]|^e Parker. ThcElephapt jpiped the deet oirwo 
26'th March, and soon after rec^ved the dag of Loid Nelsiop,; and in the battle at 
Copenhagen, the loss she sustained was 10 killed and 13 wounded. Captain Foley 
continued on the Baltic station niitil tj|C month of August, 1601, srhen he return^ 
to England. The Elephant svas soon after put out of commission. Lord Nelson 
held the character of the deceased in the highest estimation, and entertained a 
strong feeling of friendship towardshim. In Octolier, 1807, Sir Thomas received 
the appointment of a Colonelcy of Marines, and on the 26th of April, in the follow¬ 
ing year, he svas promoted to the rank of Kear-A'lrniral. In the spiing ol 1811 hp 
succeeded the late Sir George Campbell as Commander-in*Chief in the Dowfll^ 
wliich office he held during the remainder of the svar ; Suid was appointed to #}!©-< 
ceed Sir Robert Stopford, on the 22d Apiil, 1830, as C<^niat>6er.in-Chief at Ports¬ 
mouth. Sir Thomas was nominated a K C.B. on the 2d January, 1816, and re¬ 
ceived the insignia of a G C.B. on the Olh May, 1820, and svas appointed Heart- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom on the I4th of June, 1831. He received the 
gold medal for each of the two general actions in which be was engaged prior to 
that off Copenhagen. 

MJ^jW-OENEBAL SIB QEOBOE B. BIHOUAM, K.C.B. 

This distingidliMFofficer died at his house in Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s- 
park. He entereome army in 1793 > when he was appointed an ensign in the 
96rii Foot; Lieutenant in the same regiment, 1796; Capffiin'Slst Fo^ 17w6; 
Major 82d Foot, 22d July, 1001; Lieutenant-Colonel SSaFOOt, 1805{ Lwonet^in 
the ariny, January, 1810; Major-General, i2th AugBBt, 18f8.*“Sir George eeatved 
oQOyear and a half in Corsica, and on board the fleet ift A« Mediterranean; eight 
’^mahths in Minorca; and in Portugal and Spain. present at the batties 

of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. wEjHPIso served some tii^e pa 
seOandon the staff at St. Helena, June 12, 1824, heVf^ppointed CohUtteMJolh- 
mandant of the 2nd battalion of the rifle bcigdde, In tbb place of Sir ThOmaaSUney 
Beckwith, deceased; and the dissolutioni of the gallant General again; occasions a 
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vacancy in the command of that corps. “ Sir George Bingham was appointed a Knight 
Commander of tlie Hath for liis services; and he had also the honour of wearing a 
cross and one clasp for his services in the field. At his death he was the General 
Officer in command of the Munster distria; but extreme ill health compelled him to 
return from Ireland, and he was about to relinquish the appointmentwhenhedied. 

WILLIAM UnAY, ESd. 

1 

This venerable antiquarian, who lived to enter his 07th year, was a younger 
son of Edward Bray, Esq., of Sherp, in Surrey. He Was educated at Rugby; and 
remembered the Duke of Cumberland’s marching by Dunchurch to meet the Pre¬ 
tender. At the ago of sixteen^ having a very slender provision, he was placed in 
the office of Mr. Martyr, the principal attorney at Guildford. In 1762 Mr. Evelyn, 
of Wotton, obtained lor him a situation at the Board of Green (Moth at St. James’s, 
which introduced him to tlie society and friendship of several persons distinguished 
by rank as well as abilities. In 1803 he was elected Treasurer, having been many 
yearn a Fe)l(»w, of the Soc'iety of Antiquarians. Ilis first publication was “ A io 'r 
in Derbyshire and Yorkshire;” of which a second edition was called for. In 
JflOl, on the death of the Rev. Mr. Manning, who had Ijegun to compile the “ His¬ 
tory of Surrey,” Mr. Bray undertook to complete it; and, notwithstanding the 
labour of sp^'h a task, and the variety of his engagements, lie published the first 
volume in 1804, the second in 1809, and the third and last in 1814. At the conclu¬ 
sion of this work he was in his 78th yeai^ and he had entered his 80th when he 
liegatt to digest and prepare fyr the pt^ljme well-known “ Memoiis of Evelyn.” 
He made the transcripts from the urif^^|,MS^ournal himself, and rose for that 
purpose, during the summer, at four the morning. He was more than 

90 when he retired altogether to his lio^e St Shore, where he continued to occupy 
himsell witli aiiliqiiari.'in and littMary pursuits, and occasionally with professional 
husille^s, to the day ot his death. His (^rameufhody was nut robust, but it wu.s entirely 
free from all infirmity. During tlie whole of his life he slept vci y early hours, and 
took a grei|t de<il of cxerci^* on Itorscback 11 is not unworthy of notice tliat, altliougii 
he was for se\enty years tlie principal partner in a most extensive lasv business, 
And always lived in the most unosteiitutioiis manner, he made but a moderate addi- 
to bis patrimonial estate. On the death of his elder brother, the Rev. George 
Bray, he sm ceeded to the manor of Shere, which had been the property of Sir 
Reginald IJr.iy, Minister of Henry the 7th, and had descended lineally to Mr. 
George Bray from Sir Edward Bray, t' e brothfer of Edmund Lord Bray, whose 
male issue failed. The family is of Isortirtan origin, having been traced to Le 
Seigneur dc Bray, who came to England with the Conqueror. 

Utt. ANDEttfON, OP HAMILTON. 

This distinguished physician died during the past month. He was universally 
known in the town and neighbourhood of Hamilton, and as universally respected. 
Of a friendly and social disposition, and possessing great goodness of heart, with 
unassuming manners, his actions w'ere regulated by the principles of an enlarged 
benevolence, and a desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, in whatever rank of life 
they might be .placed. Licentiate of the Royal College of .Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
he was .'i])pointed by the present Duke of Hamilton, then Marquis of Douglas, first 
Burgeon of the Royal Lanarkshire Militia, when he had scaicely passed his College 
examinations; which situation he retained till his death, having secured the respect 
and confidence of liis Grace, and the esteem and gou'^-will of all who knew him. 
His practice as a surgeon was extensive, and the genera! success of his treatment, 
and the popularity of his name, are sufficient evidences of hill profit skill and per¬ 
sonal worth. Indeed, both liis professional and personal character stood very higli 
in,his immediate iiei{^il>ourho<od ; and of late years liis Grace the Duke of flamil- 
ton had chosen him as his medical adviser. Dr. Anderson’s mental faculties were 
at ail times in a state of great activity, and as an autlior he enjoyed much local 
favour. His large work, the “ Historical and Genealogical Memoirs of the House 
of Hamilton,” is well kwwu to every one connected with that noble family; and 
for mora than two years previous to his death, he was, we believe, engaged upon a 
“ Statistical History of Lanarkshire,” whicii would have been a very interesting 
and important p\ibUcatioM, had he Jived to complete it. He likewise contemplated 
Writing a Geuealc^ical History of the Robertious of Siruaa.” His (xiUectioa of 
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materials for the former work is very valiiahle, and we trust that his MSS. may 
yet be j) reserved and carefuliy arranged for publication. Dr. Anderson possessed 
an antiqtiari.'in turn; and, in the peculiar line of liteiature which he selected for 
himself, he was distinguished for souitl' and pertinent information, deep research, 
untiring perseverance, a clear comprehension, and a ready and perspicucHlt Style. 
^^'hen the cliolera broke out a short time ago at Ilumih ^., Dr. Anderson*# itnsitiety 
and attention to the sufferers were arduous and unremitting. He had scarcely 
recovered from tlie fatigue and excitement of that melanuioly occasion, nor from 
the shock caused by the death of his eldest daughter, when he caught cold at the 
public dinner lately given on accoitiit of L..dy Susan's mtirriage, which, with pre* 
vious debility, brought on inflammation iii the brain, which terminated in his 
death. His "memory in the ncigliboiirhood of Hamilton will long be remembered 
with respect, and Iiis loss will not easily be supplied. 

MU. JAMES BAW.ANTYNE. 

Mr. .f.-imes Ballantyue, the eminent printer, died at his home in nill*street, 
Edinlutrgh, having been several months in a declining state of health. The loss of 
this mniable and accomplished man, thougli for some time looked forward to as an 
event that could not long be postponed, will not fail to create a deep sensation lit 
his own circle of society, and in the literary world in general. Mr. Ballantvna 
commenced his career as a printer, it may be said, hand in hand with Sir Walter 
Scott as an luitlior; and the relation thus established between them has only been 
broken by tlieir almost simultaneous removal from this sublunary world. It was at 
his native town of Kelso that Mr. Ba^^yiie commenced business ; and, although 
not bred to the trade, he very soon diiMjS^d such an unwonted taste iu the produc¬ 
tions of his press as rendered ln’8*h^«w|(eaerally known, and paved the way for his 
esublishnieiit soon aficr in Edinburgh where he ever after continued. The whole 
of tile writings of Sir Walter Scott were printed by Mr. Ballaiityne; and to the 
taste of that geullein.in the public is indebted for many emendations in the works 
of the illustrious minstrel and novelist, w’liose own inattention to not unimportant 
minutisp rendered smh assistance in tjie iiighest degree necessaryFor many 
yeais, moreover, the subject of this brief notice conducted tlie “ Weekly Journal** 
ncwspapei, with a degree of good feeling and good taste wliich tlie public has ifttt 
f.iiled to appreciate. To some his manners might appear formal, but this w||f in 
general a primary impression. To those wlio had the i»Ieasure of knowing Mr. 
Ballantyne, his sincere kindness, or, we may rather say, his impressive nffectioiiate- 
ness of manner, appeared the very reverse of formality. Some years ago he liad 
the misfortune to lose his wife, and it was remarked with pain by his friends, that 
his mind never recovered its wonted tone after that event. 

[There is something remarkable in the number of deaths which have occurred 
during the past year amongst the higher classes, and amongst the eminent persons 
of Europe. In our ow'ii peerage, there have died—the Marquis of Coiiyughain, 
Lord Riltlilesdalo, Lord Berwick, Lord and Lady Teiuerdeii, Lord Donoughmore, 
Lord Cassilis, Lord Thanet, laml Clinton, Lord Cadogan, Lord Kendlesham, Lord 
Macdonald, Lord Anieslniry, Lord De (flifford, I>e8ides others whom we do not at 
this moment recollect, and several j-oiinger branches of noble families at early ages. 
Amongst those distinguished hy talents, we have lost—Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
James MackintosJi, Ooetlie, (Jrahbe, Cuvier, Casimer Eerier, Charles Butler, 
Jeremy Beiithain, Dr. Bell, the founder of the system of education which has ac¬ 
quired his name. Sir Kverard Home, Sir Aimed Clarke, Professor Leslie, Colton, 
Anna Maria Porter, Sir Henry Blackwood, Sir Albert Pell, Sir Hichard Birnie, the 
Bishop of Hereford, Clenicnti the composer, and young Napoleon. We should 
not have referred td so serious a subject, but that it really appears to us, taking 
only a transient glance over tlie losses the country has sustained during the year, 
to be inflnitely greater in proportion to the population than that of any other twelve 
mouths we have before reflected upon.] ^ 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Life of General the Right Honourable Sir David Baird, Bart., G.C.B. 
K.C., &c. &c, 2vols. 8vo, London. 

There is very little for tlie lil)ei'al j'oluioian, whatever be his party, to object to 
ill these volmnes. The wriicrS teiiilencies are indeed siilficiently obvious, but he has 
not yielded to their iiilluence at the expense of truth and fair dealing. Whigs, 
both in and out of place, are }n\ aversion, but ho treats them with the decorum 
which beC/Oincs a gentlein.iu ; and while he condemns their doctrines and practice, 
he seems to spare them for the sake of the inconsistencies of the Tones, who, when 
in power, adopted so many ol their measures, and actually jiassed the Catholic Re¬ 
lief Bill, and thus jirep ired the way for Parliamentary Reform. Tl.’s moderation 
may also be accounted for on the ground that Tories and Whigs vure alike 
insensihle to the merits ami nnjii.st to the claims of the distinguished iiula' hial 
who forms the siilijcrt of these pages. ITe quite sympathize with the indignation 
which illr. IJook frequently lietr.iys on this point. Sir David Baird was undoubt¬ 
edly entitled to the liighest lionours, and the most substantial rewards, of the mi- 
litary profession. lie was one of the best officers the service gver knew, and was 
hedoved, and almost adored by the soldieis, even while maintaining among them the 
Btiictest discipline. This accounts for his iiiiiform success when called into action, 
and for the indomitable spirit withwhic^^ when led on by him, the forces under his 
command encountered the severest pilVatioiis and sulTerings. Yet it was his late 
to conquer for others—to emlure that others might enjoy—to deserve the laurel, 
and then to see it transferred by favouritisitl to the brow of a junior rival. Lord 
Hobart, and the Madr.is government, ajipear in ihe.se volumes in a despicable light, 
—they are brought liefore the bar of the public; and with their agent, the initial of 
whose name, we regiet to say, is all that appear.^, merit the severest reprobation. 
Hiinianity and justice were the crimes of Colonel Baird, and they were punished 
with a vengeance—for with the oppressors there was power. At a subsequent 
period, having obtained the rank of Brigadier-General, he joined the aimy under 
Lord Hairis, as Commander-iii-(ihief; Lord JVIoiningtoii (JMarqiiess Wellesley), 
being then Governor-General of India. No sooner had he accepted the office, and taken 
charge of a brigade, tlian an inferior oflo'er, Colonel Welle.sley (the Duke of Welling j 
ton), arrived and took the command. General Baird, having viduntccred, was 
appointed to lead <>n the stoi ining pai'i,/against Soringapatam. His courage and 
discretion in this jierilons nndertakiiig, which placed him in the palace of the fallen 
Sultan, and gave him a right to the luminand till lie could surrender the place to 
Lord Harris, are beyond all jiraise ; yet, will the reader believe it to be possible ! the 
gallant victor, having had scarcely an hour’s repose, was unceremoniously removed 
to give place to Colonel Wellesley ; who, not having shared the danger, was cer¬ 
tainly not entitled to the glory. 

Before the General Order of Thanks to General Baird, for the decided and able 
Qiaimer in which he conducted the assault, and the hninane measures which he sub¬ 
sequently adojited for preserving order and regularity in the place,—before this order 
could appear, though it w is issued on the inoriiing of the next day—the hern, who 
was the object of it wa* superseded. While General Baird was proceeding to 
make further arrangements for the ti'anquilization of the town, Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley arrived at the palace, bringing with him an order from General Harris 
to General Baird, directing him to deliver over ti) him fColonel Wellesley) the com¬ 
mand of Seringajiatam, the city which he had conquered the day before, and tlie 
conquest of which was to him, above all living men, most glorious;—and, to use 
the inetnorahle words of the hero himself (found in the copy of a letter in his 
possession), “ Before tlse sweat was dry on my brow 1 was superseded by an inferior 
officer.” The biographer add.s, ‘'Deeply did General Baird feel this unexpected 
liljw,—Jmt his regret, though mingled with surprise, we may add, with indigna¬ 
tion, partook of no personal feeling ol hostility against Colonel Wellesley, whose 
actual merits he alw^iys justly appreciated, and whose future exaltation he always 
confidently antic^jiated.” 

What the actS*l merits of Colonel Wellesley at this period were, we have no 
means of ascertaining. He had, it is true, the aristocratic merit of being brother 
to the Governor-General, and the aristocratic assurance to accept from that bro¬ 
ther the honour due to his superior in arms; and any man, without much of the 
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power of presrienco, miglit, tinder tliese ciiTumstancet, liave anticipated his future 
exaltation : the colossal power of the Duke of Welliiiffton, we do not hesitate to 
assert, tests, as its basis, on the shoulders of Sir David Baird. He might have 
risen—we doubt not that he would have risen to all his present eminence—even 
thougli Sir David Baird had never been unjustly, and more than once, superseded 
by him ; but we regret that the fact must ever stand oi, lecord, that even the con- 
tiueror of the Great t'aptain owes liis first elevation to f./vourilisni, and to an 
abuse of power as contemptible as it was unjust. 

Colonel Wellesley appears, from this narrative, to have felt that sometliiiig of 
moral degradation mingled with liis new station and authority; ftir he had no 
sooner enteieil upon it tlnui he wrote “ a very handsome note to (feneral Baird, 
acroinpanied by Tippoo Sultan's state sword, which had been found in his bed¬ 
chamber, requesting General Baird’.s aeeeptance of tlie splendid trophy, to which he 
said lie was convinced the Majoi-General had the best right.” 

" The good-natured intentions of Colonel Wellenley in doing justice to his ill-used superior, 
were, however, crossed Ijy the iiilerfercuec of the Pii/e-coininiltce, who, in a letter addressed to 
tile Comiuaiider-in-CUief. lieneral Hariis(»ha iiad luliicled the* wrongj, by tlcneriil Floyd, its 
President, statc'd, that it h.iviug been luideistood tliiit Colonel Wellesley hiid sent (ieiieral Bnird 
the state sw,ad of the late Ti]i])oo Sullaiiii, lie, the Coimnaiider-iti-Chief, was requested by the 
('oiiiniitlce, in the name of the .iimy, to desire Ihut the sword might be immediately returned to 
tliL'iii, ,1s it was iheits. and not Colonel Wellesley’-, to give ; and Giiieral Flo)d added (whirh. It 
should seem, iiiiiler the existing ciirniiist.iiiees, toiild not have been nvery.igrecHblenrinoiincc- 
meiil to tienenil H.iriis), lluit Ihcir object in pressing the immediate restitution of the sword 
n.as, that they iiiipht forlliivitli fulfil a resoluOoivjyliitli they had formed of prcsenlliig It them¬ 
selves to General Uaird hi/ the hand of his Exet^enry tho ('ommundcr in-Clii»/ Itimspif." 

This letlei', coming less in the shap« of an appeal than a dcraaml, was answered 
by the i.s.stimg of an order from head-quarters, lor tlie General and Field Officei.s to 
assemble in General Han is'.s tent, where his Kxcellency “had tins ple.asure ” of 
presenting the sworsl to Geneiul Baiid, “ in the name of the army, as a testimo- 
iiidl of their Jtigli admiration of liis courage and eoiidiiet in the assault.” 

We must ruler to the work itself for eorniilete evidence to esl.ibli.sh onr as.ser- 
lions, th.it, in tlie person of General yir D.nid Baird, one of the most meritorious 
olliiers in his Majesty's service was .suircred to live and die without any adequate 
tesLimoiiy, fioni the govermnciits that emphiyed him, to his trailsceinlant worth. 
By the Tories he was neglected (we spe.ik now of administrations), and by tlio 
Wliigs he was literally ill-treated. We readily, on this occasion, ali; ndon “all tlio 
Talents” to tlio deserved rejiroaches of Sir David Baiid’s hiogiapliei. He ought, 
when all the ciicumstances of the case are consideitd, to have retained the Goveni- 
oiship of the C'ajio of Good Ilojic ; and when the claims of other, and le.s.s dis¬ 
tinguished men, were amply satisfied, he ought to have .shared in their reward. Yet, 

" In wlien Sir David was in Goniloii, nt the time tbe Kmperors and tlie King of PriisHia 
were on a visit to Kiigl.ind, a iic.itmn ot iiuliiary pce.s took place, and Lord.s Lyiieduib, IIill, 
Uireslord, Niddry, and Coniberrnere, as formiiig the Duke of Welliiiglon’H ‘ Stiff,’ liad titles 
and peiibioiiH of a-yeur c.tih conleircd upon tliem, Sir David, tlioi’gli be liaiidid a plain 

unvariiiblied memuiandiim of bis services to Luid Divcrpool, was, as usual, jiiisscd by with silent 
indifference.” 

Mr. Hook shrewdly observes,—and there can he little doubt who are intended 
by persons in influential quarters— 

“ It would sound pertiaps illiberal to attribute the continuous neglect of Sir David’s rlaims to 
an interest excited against him in influenti.il quarters ; but, certain it is, that the annals of mi¬ 
litary history do not record a similar instance ot inaltrniion or coldness exinbilcd towards a sol¬ 
dier first amongst the bravest and best,—who never hesitated to put liiinself in the front of the 
battle, and who never, where he commanded, quitted ihe field but triumph.antly ” 

The Second Volume concludes with a well-drawn character of the subject of the 
memoir, with an extract from which we close our notice of»the work ;—• 

" It was in private life that the glories and virtues of his public conduct were traced to their 
true source, and thus have they been even more richly embalmed In the recollection of many a 
stranger as well ns friend ; for the same npriglitness of purpose and intention which had in¬ 
spired him with litter fearlessness in the discharge of ids duty,whether in the desert, ilie council, 
or the camp, still marked his conduct there. Thero lie was ever seen to seek out for * the 
Truth,’ and to seek it only that he might be directed by it to that which with him was synony¬ 
mous— Duty ; or, in the words of one who bad many opportunities of observing the workings 
of bis noble mind, ‘ He seemed, in every case, whether personally interested or not, to be anxious 
to discover what was ripAt to be done only that he might do it.’ Anything like selfish coosldera- 
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tlom lit Ironld nerer tuffer to Interfere with thlg bis favourite object; and by a look, ‘ more in 
pity than In anircr,’ would lie s-ometlmes show what he felt, when he thought he observed the 
conduct or meatiinjof others less liillueuced by this high principle than^imself. 

“ Ilia respect for religion, and its sacred orilinances, was marked and sincere. He was a de* 
Tout man and there might have been observable in him an ever-analous earnestness to become 
more and more acquainted with that scheme of divine mercy on which he felt that his higliest 
hopes must depend ; for, if simplicity and pious sincerriy of purpose have any virtue, or merit 
tny praise, they seem to have been his, who, in religion, no less than In conduct, appeared to 
desire to know the truth, in order, ns we have already said, to follow It. 

“ The comfort and support which he received from cheriahlng and acting upon such princi¬ 
ples, were happily manifest in his last gntleringH. No murmur—no complaint—escaped his 
lips; he spoke not of his own diatrrss> be only sought to snolhe the spirits of those whose 
affection called them to witness it. He saw his end apiuoaLllliig, without distraction—without 
fear—and with all the calmness and dignity which settled hope inspired ; and, with a full tonli. 
dence in the merits of his Ilcdeemer, he waited the somcwliut tardy advances of bis last enemy, 
till the appointed Iiourcume which released the spirit from its sliatlcud , .iiisioii; and even 
then tlie hami of death left untouched the tine (races of the calm and manly I'ciiritig ot him 
whose soul had ded." 

Gorton’s Topoc;raphical Diflionary. 3 \ol.s. 

We liave not for many years Iieen tailed upon to notice .a work so excellent and 
uaefiil as this Topoprraphical Dictionary of Mr. (lorton. It is one npim wliiih ini- 
mense labour lias lieen expended, and the public aio f>riMt]y iiiduhted to the skilful 
and able writer who has had suflioierit moral eouratje to comineiicu and tonijtlete an 
undertaking, from which the gre.tt qjass of aiiiliors of his ability would l.ave 
shrunk with terror. Such a pubheatlon has heeii long wanted—the old and now 
olisolete gazetteers, have been too hniited in e.xtent and liy no means accurate 
in their details, Every puldic man—all whq travelled— all who held commercial in¬ 
tercourse with various parts of thecnnntiy all professional men, who Ibiinil it 
neecssarv to make frequent reference to tmvns ami eonnties, witli fhcdr diiisioiis 
and sniidici.sions—in short, !ill’“ men of tlie world,” using the term in its largest 
sense, have Jong needed precisely sncJi a work as Mr. (Jortoii lias Iiad tlio industry 
and the talent to prepare for them. 'J’o ail sneli, therefore, we stroiiqly reeornrncnd 
it, a.s a eonipaniori as necessary as their eyes or hands—ai.d if our recommendation 
be followed in proportion to its value, neither jmhlie nor jirivate olfice, connting- 
bouse or library, will he without it. iMoreover, it is printed with niarvcdloii.s care, 
rontains a largo number of maps, ni d a vast variety of information not to ho had 
elsewhere, relative to the changes ii>'roduced in (Ireat Britain by the Ueform Bill. 

Passion and Reason. Ry Elizabeth Cnllon Brovi'n. -1 vols. 

As thi.s not'd ha.s been some time pnbli.shcd, ai’eording to onr presetit .system of 
noticing only the works recently set fortli, we slioold not have coinnieiited on it, 
had we not accidentally heard that it is from tlie j>en of the dangliter of the once 
celebrated, and still well-remembered, Doctor Brown. Asa production it belongs 
to a gone-hy school of novels • and its appearing in four voliunes, instead of three, 
the present limitation, is decidedly a disadvanta/fc. Nevertheless, tlie end and 
object of the work are excellent, and nothing can irnjicachits jmrely moral tendency. 
As a list of subscribers is prefixed to the first and second y^lumes. we would recom¬ 
mend those who do not disapprove of the introduction of innocent fictions into their 
families to add their names forthwith, and thus secure from failure a novel full of 
good feeling and much experience. 

Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited hy Lady Dacrc. 3 vols. 

These volumes, with mneh of the worst fashioiiahle slang about them, evince no 
ordinary powers of mind : they unite, in the best passages, strong sense with deep 
tenderness. a 

Mrs. Sullivan deserves peculiar tribute from a class of fgpaales often ill-used, 
and peter more than tolerated in society—we mean oid maidt, whom she delicately 
denominates women of a certain age. 

Wi have known many in our time, and have often thought of the blight of early 
Btion that have fallen upon them, so to change natures that a few years 
before were allimt we could have wished or imagined. We have known others 
wMi the frosts of “a certain age ” njion their brow, whose vanity, surviving their 
moral and corporeal beauty, has rendered them objects of ridicule by a perseverance 
In- th^ affectations of youth;—to all such we would recommend the atudy of 
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“Fanny’s kinJ, conscientious, steady, and honest natare.”^ Were all old maids 
such as '■ Fanny,” wi* would present a petition to Parliament in favour of celibacy. 

The G;reat strength of Mrs. Sullivan's volumes is in the fine tale of Kllen 
Wareham. ^Vell conceived, well wiitten, well developed, we hardly know any 
modern story of its cast wonliy to lay by Its side. "We recommend it to all who 
wince under the yoke of imaginary wrongs—to ail who ..r» sceptical on the fact 
of woman's virtue, and her spliit of self-.sacrifice—to all who can appreciate moral 
justice, and feel sjTnpalhy ivith real and undeserved sutfciiiigK. Wo only iiitreat 
Mrs. bullivaii henceforth to get rid of two or three French phrases, whioh, being 
most hacknied, are most vulgar. 


Visit 1 0 Germany and the Low Countries. By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner. 

2 ^ uls. 

Of all travellers commend n.s to the gossiping one. Jle who goes everywhere, 
sees, and recounts all tilings ; no matter how great, no matter how small—touch¬ 
ing and calling into life things that we, bv our own domestic hearths, do not so 
much as dream of, giving them a loc.d habitation and a name, and increasing our 
store of iiitormation tenfold. Had Sterne lived in these days, ho miglit have in- 
ci’ea.sed his tiaveller’s list aina/iimly. Tlie “ Flying Tr.'tveller,” nho goes to all 
places, but rem.iins Idiiid to all tilings; the Folio Traveller,” nJio sets out as per 
commission, and receives his dues. In truth, wo might greatly add to tlie cata¬ 
logue, liy turning over tlie volinnes of any circulating liiirary -nitliiii thcdistiict. 
We are not disposed to do this; Imt we ar^ no lt'-.s hound to Lonfess our tibli- 
gations to Sir A. IJrooKe for his enlertailning, though somewhat fri\oloufl, vo¬ 
lumes. lie possesses the hap]>y art of saying a gicat deal in a few words; ho 
does not indeed affect either piofoundiiess or research—his drawings are not 
finished, but his sketches are jdeasartt. 'Iherc* is life, and animated life, nboat 
him; his heaif, moreover, is warm, and though it sometimes betrays him into 
hasty conehisions, it is of the true and generous sort.wlii<-h puts tts into immediate 
good humour with hnmnii nature, and makes us belter pleased with tlie aspect of 
tliing.s in general. Our traveller lias revived the Beizoni question with .a zeal of 
the most praiseworthy desrription ; and although we c.irmot join in all the invec¬ 
tives he liea])s tipon iis poor sliop-keejiing ” Eng-lish, yet we ionfess ourselves 
ashamed of the faet, us Englishmen, that ‘lie widow of this most enterprising man 
should need, while so much wealth is exjiemh d weekly—hoitilv—upon Frencli 
kickshaws and iiieietricioiis ornament. A great man is the pro] erty of tlicMiiii- 
verse, not of a merttjiialion; and as such <*vciy country under the sun .should do 
him lionor. \\ e dirmot, with all our gratitude lor these volumes, see the necessity 
for the two long chajiters, towards the coticlusion, denominated “ (’ondiict of Mother 
Chnreh;”—tb.ey look too like a spin-out to finish tlie woik, accoiding to the 
number of pages, and have little or nothing to do with “ Germany and the Low 
Countries.” 

The account Sir Arthur gives of King Leopold’s popuharity (Qy. unpopularity) 
is of the most cliilling kind, lie has, since then, taken unto himself a wife, 
which, on-iUt has roused him into activity. Sir Arthur’s estimate of hi.s character 
is, no doubt, a very corrett one; this is not the place to canvass liis merits or demerits. 
Whoever wishes for an pinion formed thereon in the year lfJ3l will do well to pur¬ 
chase the volume.s now upon our table, and wo promise them they will derive 
amusement from their perusal. 


Traits and Stories of the IrLsh Peasantry. Second Series. 3 vols. 

We received the first volume of this publication time enough to notice it in the 
December Number of our Magazine; and we rather think it was expected of ns so 
to do ; but, though it may be in strict accordance with the habits and jieculiarities 
of Irish publishers, to get out their worksliy hits and scraps, H does not suit tlic habits 
of Englishmen to give fx parte .statements on the merits of any until they see it 
all. We have penised these three large tomes, page by page, cutting with a 
rapidity and earne.stnes8 something new to us, in these times, through very stubborn 
paper, and exclaiming at the completion of our task,—“ Well, excellenrly well 
done!” Mr. Carlton's pen has been plucked from an eaglfi’# wing;—there is 
strength, vigour—and, above all—truth, in every story, every sititence, every line, 
he writes;—truth and truths of the sternest—n e had almost said coanett kind- 
hut still truth—shadowed by the cloud, not glowing in the son-beam. 
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When wp sa'iv tliP annonnrpinent of tliese volumes, we fancied tliat tlie Tale 
could not avoid l)piiifr stale and unprolitalde ; so nuicli had been already written— 
Sketclips—'■J'laus—Legends—Horrors—all on the subject of Ireland, Irish failings, 
and Irish sullerings; we anticipated nothing readable, and said—what, by the 
way, we say still—“ Why does not this gentleman write a novel ? he has excellent 
infoiination—clear and powerful perceiuions—strength and activity, M''e want 
Jiini to wjite a novel; we wish to ascertain if his constructiveness and imagination 
are eipial to his other (pialitications lor this trying task ; if they are, he will put 
the best of our laconteurs to their incllle.” We said this, and w’e say it still; but 
we also confess we forgot tluit 3Ir. Ciiilton’s diafts on the bank ol nature have 
never been disbottoured ; —he is no forgrr of scenes and sentences ;—no maker up 
ol pretty stoiies and inrereS'mg incidents ;—the jihilanthroiiist may read liis pro¬ 
ductions, and while the p.ige is blotted by bis tears, be will see that .yin^/c-handed 
humanity can do nothing to relieve the distresses ol this unhappy land.—The states¬ 
man ought to lead such hooks ns these; they would tell him nu<i'e of the true 
state of tlie country than ever he yet heard from the lips of her orators, or tlie 
despatches of “ /'Ac C’«a//c hiic/m." The only tiling oiir autlior fails in, is tiit deli- 
iieatioTi ol female rliaracter; liia peastints—his piiests—liis horse-stealers—his alibi 
swearers —his driinkai'ds—ins poor scholars—are not only to the life, hut alive upon 
his canvass; he knoivs little, however, of the intricacies, and appears almost inca¬ 
pable of appreciating the natnie and delicacy, of woman’s mind or woman’s tender¬ 
ness : his maidens are all boisterous romps, wlio give and take kisses, and soap 
their iiatr to make it sbine. IIis matrons are keen and calculating, with nothing 
to recoininend them hut a species of animal passion foe tlieir liusbaiids and children. 
And now a woid or two to tlie llihernian piihhslieis in general,* 

How is it that the moment you touch aii Irish hook it tails to pieces ?—the cover 
eitlier disdains any' longer to protect the leaves, or the leaves take French /core, and 
decamp ol ihciiisclves tlie paper is either so thick Unit it hieaksyour pajier-knifc, 
or so lliiii that it wont bear the knife at all—half-a-dozen of the jiages aie wanting 
at the ino-it iiiteicstiiig pait of the narrative, to he suie you jind tJiem in the next 
S'oluuie, where they ait'esceediiigly propns, iii buMlcing off the thread of aii- 
oilier story. Then an imfortmiate volume is despatched on its travels ^.oIu^—we 
beg the iMilili.slier’s panioii, not .solu.s—for with it comes a note, stating that the 

^icrs “were not (imieieady’, litiiwould soon he outlie road.”'—Ihilwhythe-, 

(theie!—we were almost irioveil to wrathfiiliiess,) were they not ready? What 
])ic\eiited it'’ or r.iiher. why should .niythiiig }ii event it'' AW- are told in the pie- 
lace that a liie (■oiisiimed tlie volumes or a ]i<)rtion of them, a^they liist came fiom 
the pn ss, but tli.'u is no excuse lor tne blunder which accompfmied the piiblisbing, 
Al e are coiivimed that the niibu.suicss upjieaiance ol works issuing Irom the Irish 
press IS exceedingly injiiiious to their I ngh'-h sale; they aie ten to one moie 
cliftrisily goi lip than the Ameiica'i books that are sold clieap, svlnlc these liisli 
“ big” volumes .iie charged at lull laiinloii prices. We wish Mr (’arltoii would 
send foilh a clieaji edition, that “Tratts and Slones ol the Irish Peasantry” might 
be in the liunds ol people as well a.s peer.s. 

Poome, Narrative and Lyrical. By Williaiu^Mothcrwell. 

AVe rpjoce in this liook—cordially, warmly rejoice in it. Taken as a w'hole, it is 
far, far beyoiid tlie “inn of small volumes called poemstaken in parts, we 
mean the best parts, it is powecl'ul—beaiitiliil! 

‘‘ 'I'be w'ooiiig song of Jarl Kgill ” bursts upon ns in all the majesty and glory of 
the old sea kings;—it comes dark, as the Jarl’s own raven—yet bright as the hilt 
of his sword— 

” One wedge of red gold.” 

It is a succession of i>ictures —tahlraux vwants, from beginning to end—eacJi clear 
and distinct, until, forgetting the tame times in which w'e dwell, we start from our 
seat to congratulate ‘^Toit Kinar’s bright daughter” on her conriuest of the 
“ Vikingir.” Wo too would he sea-kings ! From this spint-stiriiiig strain we 
turn to due of far difl'erent mood, to one that Robert Barns himself might have 
beeu proud to acknowledge. 

^We ballad of Jeanie Morri-son.'*—no high-bred mongrel ballad, with tender¬ 
ness on its tongvilly but no feeling in its lieart—but the most rare of all tilings to 
meet with, a genuifhe love ballad, wiieie the affections gush forth to overflowing, and 
the words come of themselves until you cannot read them, for the mist spreads 
over your own eyes, and you feel suffocated with emotion. 
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•* The throssll wlunsli’t in the wood, 
r/ie burn i'liig to the free?, 

Aini e, with niiturc'!! heart in tune, 

('unirrtcd hnrmomi’i; 

A'ld on tlmhiioue iilitiiio the hum 
Foi houri lUeKither sat, 

In Ihf ^ilontne\s o'jog—till bmth 
nv vuy ijla<ini"^\yrat." 

Wh.Tt lliiiik ye of that as a picture, frentle reader ? S()niethiii!r in the style, or 
rather in the feeling of “ liiirns and liis Iligli .uid Mary,” yet without a lino or an 
image ot imitation to mar its effeit. W'e wisli tl^t onr iiairow spate pe,•nutted us 
to partienlarise many ol tlie other poems in this gein-hke volume, Imi we cannot 
indulge oiiiselves more fully. We aie, however, in honesty hound to observe, that 
in some of the b.dlcads, smh as “ Kltinland Wnd,” there is a straining .ifter ipiaint 
and nnnutnr.il rhymes, that wc should suppose coiild only emanate irom (^if such a 
thing ever existed), a poetical antiipiai y. What English reader understands— 

“ Uiih.in siho Wiis iinoitil him liehj'iid 

(hlylli be liorties qiiliilkis Inrc ilk nthir ”) ’ 

Mr. Bfotlierwell ought to send one of “ tlie Tongues” witli his volume to enahlo 
us topronoiiiiee siieli words; nor are we ipiite sure ih.it we Jil<e his ‘‘.SViw^u” so 
designated, as nmeh as his ”• poems.” We s|ieak generally, for there are exeeplions. 
‘‘Song of the Danisli Sea-king,” “tlie ('.ivalier’s Song,” and some others, are 
■worthy the author of “ Jarl I'lgill.” M'o hope this noble poet will soon again cross 
the border; he has dune iiiiich in a little space—he can do inucli inoie if so he liis 
pleasure. 

The Lilinuy of Romance; 1st vol. Pliliteil hy Leifcli Ritchie. 

The Ghost-Hunter and his Family. the OTInin F.uinly, 

Blr. Ticiteh Kitcliie is a man <if gieat accomjilislinients, considerable fai ility, jiower 
of fancy, and energy of stsle. As onr inottw has ever heeii, “ Live and let live,” we 
svish him all possible sin cess in bis (^oi'tolic iinderfiKiiig—for so sve iimst c.ill it— 
“ oifcnng,” as be so generously tloes, '* to all antliors, gieat ai.d small, m.ile and 
female, known ami iinkiioivn, .i patient and speedy lie.niiig.” Patience must be in¬ 
deed the cbaracteristic ol Mr. Leitcb Ritchie. ‘‘The PalientEditor I” but as to tiic 
“speed ” that will enable him to “hear”—or “ see” the productions J.is oiler must 
bring upon him, we dj^ht! During the p.isi month we have looked info every 
jicwspaper obituary,'e^^ctiiig to see soim- smh anmmnreinent as the following:-— 

“ We regret lo stale, that .Mr. Leitcli Ritchie exinred this inoinitig of undigested 
manuscripts. Tlie (lonmei’s Iiupiest letiirned the following verdict—‘Died of, 
Liteiaiy Reph'imn.’” 

Or, “ 'Pe are estremelv roiicerned lo liear that the body of .Mr. Leitch Ritchie 
was, after considerable diiliciilty, extnc.itod hoiii an ()veM.'beliriing mass ot heavy 
M.S., which the benevolent .miiouncemenl in his ‘Lihraiy ol Romance’ indntcii a 
variety of !mthor.s to Jieap upon him ; to such an extent was he overwhelmed by 
their quantity—and, we lasient to add, suffocated hy tJieir quality.” Rut we sup- 
pose it has not come to thiy: and. It nth to say (and w'o are now .serious), we should 
lament the occurrence of such a catastrophe most sincerely; for we should miss 
the kind-hearted Editor in many ways; he is so cipahle ot doing all things well, 
that we are m duty hound to tell all worthy booksellers to keep their eye upon him, 
as a dangerous per.son to the old “ syi^m.” 

At thi.s period we liave peinsed 'fire “Ghost Hunter” witli feelings of peculiar 
interest. It is not Banim in his strength—though he is strong still—but it is the 
“ O'Hara Family ”—softened and subaued by circumstances—over which even 
genius cannot triiitnph. ^ 

There is more tenderness, more delicacy shown in the developement of female 
character, than we have ever before met with in the works of this pnwerinl novelist; 
and the whole tale i.s so truly dramatic, that we can fancy Miss Kelly the natural 
representativ'e of Rose Brady—that most simple and afibetiouate of Irish girls. 
Banim never conceived a char.acier more finely than the young “ (irhost Hunter,” 
Morris Brady ; it is a Imld and striking outline—hiit it is only an Otltliue—leaving 
much to the reader's imagination, and will, therefore, he diiferently estimated by 
different persons. 

One word as to the author. We have heard that he is ill—^in a strange land— 
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and bowed by Poverty. And we say to those to whom God has piven mudi— 
“ Spare of your alnindanre, and show your gratitude to Literature, by coiitri- 
butiiip tovvaids the relief of one who has laboured unceasingly for your grathleatiou 
and iiiiprovenuMit.” 

The Fairy Mylholopy; lllustraiivo of the Uomanen and Riipcrslition of 
Various (Jountrics. By Tliomas Kcii,dxtley. ll vols. 

Tlie author, in his Preface, honestly avows that this is not a rrjirin/, but a re- 
ifsur. He that ns it may, we are glail to see the volumes svitb the advantage of a 
good bookseller’s name at the of the first page ; it gives ns tlie assm.inee 

that what is really valiiahle will be*cnt into those particiihir ipiarters wliere it will 
be ju«tly appreciated, ^Ve remeirilier liaving been exeeedingly interested in this 
work when it made its liisl how to the piihhe: wt* are not (jiiilc snie lliat wo rare 
as nnu'li ahoiit fairies iio'v as we did Ihrn ; hut if we lo\e tin* good people” less, 
we cerlainly do not value IMr. Keightley’s lahoiirs at a lower rate tt'an formerly, 
and we have seldom met within such a compass so nnieh re>ear.'h We retommeiul 
them to all who would become acquainted with so delicate a mythology. 

Tho Modern Siddiatli Esftlnined. 

The oliject of this treati.se is to institute an examination of llie arguments 
usually adduced in support of tlie doctrine of the perpetuity of the weekly Sabbath, 
under the ( hristian dispensation. Tlie eonrhision at which the autlior anives is, 
th.at, Iiowever expedient and excellent, both as a religions and political institution, 
the observance of one day of rest in every seven may lie, the argnnients in r/iijiroof 
of aov Sabbatical law nniler the ( lirisliaii economy ace, in bis o]iinIoii, complete 
sitnl ircpfragable. Logicians say that no man can iirovo a negative; but tin* ;inti.oc’s 
meaning evidently is, that no scriptural grounds can be adduced liom the Is'ew 
Teslaiiient foe tiaiislerrlng the obligation respecting the seventh dav el the week, 
imposed upon the .lews by the fourth coniuiandmeiit ol tlie Decalogue, to the 
(Jliiistiau di.s])eusatioii, with a eliangi'of the day Icom the seseiitli to the first; 
that, in lact, the command for sanctifying tlm Sabbatli was one of those ]iositive 
precepts jieculiar to the Jewish polity, wliicli, tliereloce, necessarily ceased to ho 
obligatory when the Mosaic dispensation was fulfilled, and merged in the Chnstiaii. 

Tlie treatise is written with great modeiatioii, care, atid skill. We were some¬ 
what suiprisi (1 not to observi' in it any reference to the well-known woikofthe 
Archbishop of Dublin on this sub .-t. Dr. \Miatcley con|||uils that the (llicistiau 
obligation to oliserte Sunday as a day jieciiliaiiy sacred to’mo duties of religion, is 
derived, not from the Hihle, but from the ordinances of the (Ibristian Ohuich, 
svliieli is, ill elFect, the conclusi.ni of the author befoie us. "Willi this difference, 
however, that he does not seem disposed to give quite so much v.ilue or autlioiity to 
the decrees and ordinances of the cliurcb, at least .as binding on the consciences of 
men, as his Grace of Dublin very naturally tvishes to ascribe to them. 

The Eiitomolotrical Magazine, No. II. 

VVe are well pleased to .see a second Number of tliis adpnirahle work, and to inform 
our readers that it is no wliit inferior to the first. Among the papers, Qvhich are, 
however, itiostly of a scientific character), we find some of general interest, more 
particularly one on blight, by Kusticus, an extract from wliich will tena more to 
recommend the Magazine than any commeii^tion of ours :— 

•'Now for the moth. This Is a beautiful llttle^wt "e; Its winpts are stiuhlod with silvery 
•hilling spcLks :ih thciugh they were uiliiiii with |irrcinu!i gems. It Is the mo.\t benutil'ul of the 
beautiful tube to uhich it belongs, yet, from its hnbiu not being known, it is selduin seen in tho 
moth state; and the apple-grower knows no more than tlie in.iii in the moon to »h.it can've he is 
Imlebted for his h.isketcinl of worm-eaten winclfnlls in the stillest weather. To Ihid the moth 
ill the d.iy-time, the trunks of the .apple-iices should be ciiferiilly looked over; or, if yonr 
orchard be surrounded hy a wooden fence, It miiy frequently be found sitting against it with its 
prejjjy wings iiCDtly folded round it. Toii'rird< evening, in f.ict, just at sunset, it begins to move, 
^id’thay then be seen hovering about (lie little apples, which, by t’le ti.nc the moth leaves the 
x^&yyalis, the nitUleof June, arc well knit, and coiiseqnently fit for the reception of its eggs, 
it lays In the eyes, one only in eiu-ii, by introduciug its long ovipositor between the leaves 
of the calyx, which form a lent above it th.it elFcctually shields it from Inclemency of weather 
or any other casualty. As soon as the egg hatches, the little grub gnaws a hole in the crown of the 
apple, and soon buries Itself in its substance; and Itis worthy of remark that thcrind of the apple. 
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US if <0 afford every fucllilj to (he destroyer, is thinner here than in any other part, and oonse. 
qiienlly inoro easily jnerLid '' be enib, ronlrolkil l)\ an uinarjliifr instinct, e its into tlie apple 
obliqiitly (1 mnwsrds, and by i, ui, av iidiii {the (ore and pips In no nay hinders Us grnwlh ( 
at tirst It m ikts but slon pn^rtss, bunif little bl’p'ir Ihsu n Ihrnil , but, nflei j tortnifrht, its 
hire iin I Its oper iti us hi ii ich ii creabid, it his now cut n half v\ ly don ii the ippli, and 
the posiii )u o tliLhit. It the t >|> if the nppl * conMiiiie upright ninily so is iiKonveiih nt for 
a pill post It h IS up t 1 this t mil 1 ti n i < d t ir, th it is is <i p iss to eit ii 1 of its litll pt llcts ol ix 
tri niont, 11 h (h iii. <• mi hiii 111 u li t sin list ir curse s in I lUhii loiiiniiitiK lUoti nl'Ii 
the oiiti r ilrisllitrt in ui iilI ami iI must In siiiistrn led is to i Ion the pom i i f indvity 
to assist in Weipin ■ trliii it 1‘ doiorliu|,U in Ii dim t > ilowiinard I in inls th it p iil ot the 
apple nh ( h is 1 uvest siid th is ilie In ihlt of thi istuu th > pt llets upnards tlimijh theeyeof 
the app e is sill. 1, in I iiiislint 1 1 ii sion ,s gjaA to a siippl) of m n iihmit aiiylihour. 
Iheliilc li ineiti, non in i k is iiit kuIUlu iitly iipi n rot an obsenar toKiiii by its means, iny 
kiipnii J|{i- ot nb it is t oin<t on nillnn this is only to be obluiiu d by t iitlimt open a iilunber of 
■ipplis istli y Ills iiicL ton irils 1 ipLiiLss , ihehili is.boncier, verv e isily si eii, ti im itsnUviya 
hdilng uiilicili'it I) it oil the I ulbiile in- uluiuuI itmn of the little itr tins nhii b li tve been thrust 
thiouijh IldviiiiTLOinpUtc I thu work the glut) n Iniiis till lids the reiitri ( llie apple, iihere 
he feeds at his i ise U htii n itlmi i fen days of b Inif full fi 1, be tni the first fiini inters the 
core, through ir iinlb keiiiii ' u the bird horny siibst uk nlilib ilnijs sipirit s (lie pips 

from till pulp ot the tiiiil, in I th d tr ner n tw liiiiN linusill m th it spicioui cli inibir irhitli 

cudiinp iiipii i 1 111 ihv lysbiiiynlh ire litre 1 rmii tin-,tiim )i»i itso ily tlii pips, imer igajn 
I istinirthcmoi c mini uip I'p nhicnhltliert i b 11 sal stud bis iins ipliistii ilelpiMtc, noivnithlilg 
kss tb in the highly ll iv mud irom ilic 1 iriiels ill suit his to }th and on tin hi Imafnvdays, 
he leasts in luxii y i) i how or nth i tin i jis iil ai ipplt are to iiiii ii 1 n ib itipioivthns 

the hi lit o( uii iniiniil i lili it> In , iiiiiu Ih h art in imiii it ilits - nq ue tin pips a i <i| pie 

fills M hither tin fill of h sh nui g vis thi ti pant iv irii ng to q iit I i iiinot ii, but quit he 
docs, in 1 tb It ilrnost limn liililv he li iv s ihi cor , ii in Is iiloui’his bn ithiii r iiidiliiiinp 
out eilli IV, th' mouth it ul i h b ' jri nc my r I isi I, 1 e n iw pii ins into a sin t!i iiniuil 1 ok 
which mil piim I hiin tree ] issi^i mil out hiirtinp his lit, silt, round bily tl i n init In 
conns, ml lor till lust I m in h s lili, finds lii i i It in the opi n iir IJc n 11 u in Ins ilioilt 
on the around till lit tin Is 1 e st m >1 i tui , up tins he t iiiibs, and hidi 3 hiiU' It In « miniie 
little 1 r icic in the bsric I shmdumul tbitthefill ot the apple the exit 0 ' tin ernb, and 
his « indcring to i piste of sitiirity, iisii illy t ll c pisii in th night time. In I) is biIii ilion he 


remains mthout stiirniLr, t ir i d ly 01 tno isitstiiesi hiniselt iitli r (lie iincoinmoii f iikiii of a 
tno yards’ mirth h tin 11 gn i vs lu ly I! 1 bill i liUle to 1 t liirtliti 111 out it llu n ly of 
obsiivatioii, 111 1 , b iviuj iii i k i Mini Ibi'iit m oig ciio igli I ir Ins n 11 1 h spins a hi lutl/ul 
httlo niilb wlutt silki iii i i, in n nth, i/li r i ttivMttkMlm b* coumm a tbj ^ 
btute rim iins thio ighc lit tilt mnlii, tki ’ ^ 

Tltits xMitin me mstliyiou 'hl\ to hi\c iu\esTinatc'cl tlie suliip^oti vliitUlie tip,vts, 
anil his tomnniini «i>f* it’iiili 1 td .ts usifiil to tlu lioi tiuiUiitist i' llu > tit* iiite- 

n'stuitr to tlie f,eiiei4wiL'idti,li\ (untuniu^r nn.uiitblv .tit aitonntol ilic luosti/iurt- 
ciotis motle ot t'cptliiu,'the i mous disc 1 iptions ot hlifiht hviilinh out oichuds 
and {(ndotis .no so often leiideitd nnpiodtn tiie Tiic otliei contiihntots to tlio 
piesent luimbei ate tin Ue\ ( S 13iid, J\I A, F.L b Ft tiiiis Wallet 1 , 1’L S, A II. 
iialiday, M A, John Cintis, F L S, (leoij^e W.ulcs, and Gcojpo It \V .iteilicyusp ; 
and we mnsi not omit to ineuCion that it aUo cont mis ancatl) colonicd coppoi-pl.ito 
engiaviiig ot insects 


Selections fi0111 Ui< Cbouc Poiliy ol IheGieek Diam.ilu Wntus. Tians- 
l.ited iiito Kn.>lish Veise J. Anstice, IJ.A. 

These tl ansi ttions .up fiont the pen of the icoomplislufl piofphsor of tlassnal 
btei'ftture m King’s ( ollogo, London. They .tie exemted .ipjnipntly with gicit 
facility, and m gciiPiil ate spiiited and elegant is \iell .is 1 itliliil. The co¬ 
piousness ot illiisti.ition 111 1'e nottb also beats ample ftstitnoii\ to thevaiiid ac‘- 
qnnementsof the ptolessoi 111 those lighter fields of modem litei itnie, .iliiih so 
gidct'ttilly unniiiiip with and adorn the seveni stndtea nliiLh ate lequiAite to con- 
ititiitp 1 good cl issical scholar Ihe selections enilnace a \tty Jaige piopoition of 
the clioinl paits of tuih of the (iieck. tragedies as lemaiii tp ns. Ul Atistopli.mes 
theie IS but a sinale biipf hpeciincn. In all ue niitis, ot couise, the extiaoidinary 
power and seeining ongiiiahty of poetic thought nhich used so to astonikh and de¬ 
light us in bhellev’s spei imetis of tliik kind; Imt it would be veiy unfair to tiy Mr. 
Anstice, or indeed any hi ing in.in, by such a statidaid. The detect ot tlu book^ jf 
we must, in the exeicise ot oiu ciiucal sot ition, point out a detect, is the want of 
a connected foi m, 01 a deiiiiite purpose It is a book of iiagments, lesinibtiilg 
rather the note book ot a poetical itudent than the woik ot a pi otessor designeci 
and prepared tor publication. Nevei tlieless, it is a veiy pleasing little volume, 
which well deserves to be m the hands of every student of the Greek tiagedies. 
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Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Stebhing, M.A. &c. 

Mr. Stfl.I (iiifr's Sermon!', like all the other works we have seen from hi‘.s pen, 
cviiii-e the ^'orjd sense and the good feeling of their atithor. The present volume 
rontains twenty-two di-scourses, on a v.ariety of snhjects—.selected, we presume, from 
those which he has preached in the course of his duty, as alternate morning preacher 
;it S.iint Jame.s’s (Ihapcl, Hampstead Itoad. They are plain, practical discourses, 
soundly and earncslly wntien, and such as, without jxis.se.ssing any very great 
claims on the score of either prolound thetdogical knowiedge or lotty or impassioned 
eloquence, are yet perhajts not the less fitted on that acrount to be useful in the 
jriinistration of parochial duty, or Muted to the closet of the private Christian. 
AVere we to particularize any, where we were pleased with all, we should say that 
the sermon on the “ Pursuit of llaiipiness,” was one of those which we have read 
with especial pleasure, and not, we trust, without advantage. 

Bcllegarde; the Adopted Indian Boy. 3 vols. 

There is a quiet and intelligent vein throiighoiit these volumes, which prove them 
to he the production of no ordinary person. never met a novel more free from 
meretricious ornament, from false excitement, from vulgar prejudice, than “ DeJIe- 
gaide.” It is a sound, rational hook, containing much information ahout America, 
and a suflicient tpiantity of romantic incident to justify any young lady in “falling” 
desperately in love with the hero. There is a long and well-written introduction, 
setting forth, what we believe is now pretty generally admitted, that Mrs. Trollope 
was a lady of vivid imagination, to whom the love of slander aw’ai'ded a 
station—and the “‘Quarterly ” a bellows !—seeking to puff the “ elderly gentle- 
woman” into respectable notoriety, forgetful how long it was since tJiey had 
ceased to he either respectfiii or re<-])ectahle tllem^elvcs ! But we are tiled of sucJi 
trolloping stiilf, and recur with jileasure to a more true and interesting jiii.tme of 
America and American habits—recoinmeniliiig to all nlio would cultivate a kindly 
arqiiaintance with onr transatlantic neighlinnvs araielitl perusal of “ Bellegarde.” 
Thescene is laid iii Canada, dining a period of great excitement; and tlie prineipal 
character is, as the title denotes, an Indian boy—with the natural passions, hut 
also nattiij^'alfec^'ftH, oLthe >i"e Irom which he has sprung. The he- 

roindis a IteaTuifiiij^ationr Th*Ciy[*r actois in the drama are a mixture of En- 
glish, French, and Indian, and their combined elFoi Is succeed in maintaining 
tltroughotit the interest of ,a powerfi lly-conceived tale. It is not however in the 
story that ronsists the chief meiit ol the volumes. Tlie aiith'^r lias opened and ex¬ 
plained a series of new and striking pictui es oi Ameiiciin life, hahils, and pecnlt- 
arities, stich as are, certainly not to he met with elsewhere. He lias moreover a 
very iiitim.ite knowledge—but a kitnily know ledge—of btiiniin nature; and tberu 
i.s a fine moral in all lie writes. Divested ol the inteiest of fiction, it would still 
he a valuable book ; with it, it is both vahiable .and interesting Whoever he i.s, 
it is evident that much of his life has been spent—and profitably spent—among 
the scenes he describes, and it is also obvious, that the peisoics he ptiints are not 
the creatures of imagination. That they have “ lived and moved and had their 
being,” we have no doubt. The lessons they have tauglit have not been lost upon 
the observer. He has used them for his jmrpose ; but that purpose is a most ex¬ 
cellent one—to inculcate virtue—to teach how errors may be avoided, and tow ex¬ 
cellencies may be imitated. 

The Book of Beauty. B} L. E. L. 

We have lieaded this exquisite volume according to our own notions of propriety, 
and openly tell Mr. Clharles Heath he has displayed a want of gallantry in calling 
the annual llrntli's BtUnk of Beatity ; his otily merit consisting in .selecting from 
the works of Boxall, the .Misses Sharp, Scone, and other artists of eminence, por- 
traits of the most lieautiful females they could either copy or imagine. He has 
given occasion to some wag to reha])ti7,e it “ Heatliks Harem,” With perhaps two 
or three excepti«)ns he has cho.sen wisely. The plates are well calculated to become 
pc^Iat "; and if not in the liighe.st style of art,’are generally speaking of great ex- 
cefieiice. Beautiful as the portraits maybe, the great charm of the hook rests upon 
its claims to literary distinction. We have long been acquainted with Miss Landon 
as a true and impassioned poet; we marvelled much at the graphic sketches, and 
the shrewd and vivid knowledge of human nature, set forth in her novel of “ Bo* 
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mance and Reality;’’ we Iiacl read an occasional prose tale of licr’s in the annuals, 
—hot still we were unprejtaivd for the varied talent exhibited in “ L. K. L.’s 
Book of Beauty.” The lii&t story is one of great oritjiiiality and imagination : 
a worthy successor to the “ Arabian Nights,”—as wonderlul as “ Aladdin’s Lamp,” 
but steeped in sorrow ! The second, called 7 he lalisinaT ” is perhaps the iicst 
written in the vokinie ; the style is more polished : we do not meet with little abrupt 
sentences, that freipicntly break up a pleasant dream, and wh eh a little attention 
could so easily soften and liarmoni/.e. The description of Loudon, as seen from 
Waterloo Bridge, and the feeliiu;s excited by fi e view ot our great city, are finely 
and classically piirtiayed. 'J’he coinliision of the stoiy is effective and highly 
wrought—‘"Tlie Knife” is a t.ile of strong interek, and poweitnl dramatic effect, 
essentially dilfereiit fiom the other two we have particularized, hut pei feet in its 
way; the coiitiaU hetw ecu the male and female gvjisey is iiiitural ami affecting. 
M'e cannot enter into the iioetic merits of the volmtie, or rlwcll longer upon its 
jirose ; enough that the “ liook. of JJcauiy ” is wortliy of the genius and industry 
of one of the most extraoidinai y and niemoi-ions tvriteis of onr lime. 
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wines’ Two Years in the American Nuvy, 
2 vols Svo. hiK. 

Hiiiisaril's Oelialcs, .Sil Series, Vo). XIII. 
r.th of Se^s laai-o, l/ lOs. bds. ; 1/. 13s. Gii. 
Iialt-boiHu). 

Maisliiill’s N.ival Biography, Vol. IV. Pnrtl. 
8vo. I5s lioarils. 

Hr. rhaliTiers on the Supreme Importance 
of a Right Moral to a Right Kronomical Sl.ite 
of the Community, Rvo.Gel. sewed. 

Wiiglil’a Inferno of Dante, 6vo. ISt clotli 

Taylor's Life of Cowper, 8vo. 10s. Ori. cloth. 

Republic of Letters, 4 voU. lilino. 1/. (is. 
cloth. 

Georgian Kra. Vol. II. 8v(j, 8i. rioth. 

Annual Biography niul Obituary, Vol. XVII, 
(18,33), avo. l.'is. boards. 

Aiildju’s Sketches of Vesuvius, 8vo. 9s. hds. 

My Village versus Our Village, bj llie Aullior 
of Barney Mahoney, lep. 84. houids. 

Hints to a Fasliionablc Mother, by u Fhysi~ 
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LITERARY 

'■ Tales of Poland,” from the pen of Mrs. 
Charles Gore, are announced for early publi¬ 
cation. 

Mr. DTsraell, we understand. Is about to 
publish a new work in three volumes. 

I.Uerataii! amt Jit. —.\ceur(ling to the sup. 
plenieiit to “Bent’s Literary Advertiser,” 
which contains ii iist of the new books and 
principal engravings pnbll.shcd in London 
during the year lt)32 ■, It ajipeurs that tlie num¬ 
ber of books Is about Had, exclusive of new 
editions, pamphlets or periodicals, being eighty 
more than in the year 1831. The number of 
engravings U 99 fincludiiig lorty portraits). 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Recollrclinns of a Chaperon, liy Lady Deere, 
.3 vuls, post Hvo. .31s. Cil. 

Domestic Portiaitiire, Memoirs of the Rich- 
rooiid Kinnilj, 8vo, Ids. GiI. boards. 

Miller's Dirterenliai Caleiilus, Pvo. fir. bds. 
Keiglilley’s Fairy Mytliology, 2 vols. 12mO. 
5». h.ilf-lioiiiid. 

*’J’lie Aineiiiaii Theatre, 2 vols, 8vo. By 
William Dunlap. 

The Origin and Services of the Coldstieam 
Guards. By Colonel Muckiiinon, 2voli.8vo. 
with EiTTbellishments. 

Tlie Life of .Sir William Hosle, Bait. R.N. 
By Lady Harnett Ilostc, 2 vols. Svo. 

Sense and Sensibility—Standard Novels— 
Vol.XXlIl. 

Ainciic 1 and the Americans. By a Citizen 
of the World, 1 vol. 12». 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 18.3.3. 
Sacred History ol the World. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A., 8vo. M*. 


REPORT. 

fifteen of which are engraved in the line 
niannei, iitty-seveii in mezzotint, aeveii in 
chalk, nine aquatint, and eleven In lithography. 
The iiiimber of engravings published In 1831 
was niiicly-two (inciucflng filty poi traits), vu. 
clglitecn in line, fifty mezzotint, ten tlialk, 
five lithograph, six a()uatiiit, and three eteli- 
ings. 

We are informed that the public may shortly 
expect fic.m the pen of Mis. Lee (l.itc Mrs. 
Bonditch) a Biographical Memoir of the late 
Baron CiivUr. Mrs. l,ee enjoyed the intimacy 
of the Baion for many years. 
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THE DRAMA. 

COVEKT-GAnDEX. 

The pantomime having “ gone off" as usual, to the satisfaction of the manager 
and the aTidieuce ,—Fuss in liwts, or the Mi/lcr's Son, has gradually but fairly 
given place to other, hut scarcely more attractive pieces. M'ith the exception of a 
clever play—for it can be described neither as tragedy, comedy, or farce—the no¬ 
velties at Covent-Garden have been very rare. (J\ir readers may give their own 
interpretation to the wo''d. Mr. Jerrold’s Ne/l Gwynne, has had a run, and veiy 
deservedly so; for albeit not of the higher class, it is, by comparison, excellent— 
Iwtter than aught we have seen of late years, and of far greater merit than either 
of the dramas the author liad previously written. Mr. .lerr.dd has formed a just 
estimate of the character of Mistress IClcanor; he has entered witli much tact and 
judgment into the j)eculiar spirit of the times—has made hi.< ar ran genic "'ts with a 
shrewd eye to dramatic effect—and has introduced his “ persoms” with considerable 
skill. His hingnage if neither elegant nor powerful, is sensible at all times, and 
often witty. In .sliort be is a good but not a first-rate dramatic writer ; and if lie 
bo successful be has earned and deserved success. 'J’he populaiity of li^fll Gwyniie 
however offers another inducement to abler men to write for the stage. If the pub¬ 
lic are more than satisfied with Mr. .Jenold—we rejoice that it is so—how much 
greater arc the chances in lavoiir of many wlio have been deterred, by circumstances 
that cannot long exist, from the employment of their talents in a similar way. ilJr. 
Knowles (!) ancLAlr. Jeirold (1) are now “ at the top of the tree !” The story of 
Nell Gwynneis well known—and it has been rejieated of late iu all the newsjiapers. 
We need not relate it here. The actors did their best. Miss Taylor, as the Dante, 
Mr. Jones, as the Merry Monarch, and Keeley, as Orange Moll, plttyed their pait.s 
to admiration. The Drama has kept its place,—and is likely to he repeated often 
throughout the setisoii. It is stated, however, that Mr. Jerrold has lieeii engaged 
—received a commission ns the artists say—to produce a sequel—being other acts to 
follow the acts wc have already seen,—and that Mistress Kleanor is to he intro¬ 
duced upon the stage in her character of mistress to Charles the Second ; the stage 
and the cottage giving place to tlie b.ilUrooin and the court. If Mr. Jerrold does 
this Mr. Jerrold will do wrong. lie is unfitted for such a task—botlihy nature and 
habit. Ills thoughts, his readie ^s, and his observations, have all been directed 
into another channel. It is perhaps wrong to say a man cannot do that which he 
has never attempted—but if we could augur failure of any writer in such a case, it 
is of Mr. Jerrold. “ W'epray him avoid it." 

. UnUUY LJIXK. 

i \ 

Harlequin Trefyeller, or the World Turned Insuk-uirt, the production of Mr. Peake, 
did iniicli for Drury Lane, hut Mr. Stanfield’s Diorama did more; and together 
they have contributed to pre.serve the thealre for a short while longer,—a matter 
about which the managers seem to he marvellously indifferent. Tlie newspaper press 
during the last few weeks hav'e had more occupation in rating Captain Polliill for 
want of courtesy—or rather for gross folly and injustice—than in criticising the 
performances at his house. One and all, it would appear, have had something to 
complain of: the great complaint being that, from all who do not say only sweet 
things” of the theatre, he either withdraws or witliholds the privilege (if it can 
be so called) by which admission is obtained, for purposes of business, without 
expense. He has reaped his reward,—his theatre is neglected, and be is untroubled 
at least by a press of one description. ^ 

ADELFHr. 

- This titUe theatre is deservedly successful. Mr. Yates does not pretend to enter 
Jjpto bonmetition with the large but almost deserted houses of Drury Lane and 
cWSVent Garden, but he is gathering in tlie harvest while they ai*® only picking up 
"I'jJhe scattered blades of corn. He has had a pleasant and profitable pantomime, 
ind, although he keeps his stock pieces a little too long before our eyes, they do 
not appear to grow stale, but attract as many as bis theatre can hold. Mrs. Yates 
is still to be seen in Henriette,—and may be seen twice or thrice without wearying. 
She is, to our minds, second only to Miss Kelly in the walk she has chosen. 
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THE STRAND THEATRB. 

Jliis Kelly lias opened the (Strand Theatre under peculiar circumstances^ The 
liord Clutniberlain has taken her by the hand,” contributed money and influence 
to forward her plans, and extended to her sereral privileges for wliich others might 
have asked in vain. She deserves it all. Her excellent rlMi-acter as a woman, and 
her unrivalled talents as an actress, demanded from the “ high in office” the ul» 
most aid and patronage they were enabled to give. Her undertaking is an extra* 
ordinary one—such as only a woman of strong mind and reniarkahle abilities could 
have attem])ted in tlie (list jdacc, and ieiu''‘r('d successful in the next. Of her 
“ Diamatic, Hecoliections,” she is hei-scif the only heroine—performing the part#' 
of H!is. I\uIfitftii, Mri, M'lff'i/. *17; V. Multti<'/,s, d/r*. Dra/tr, and so forth, with won- 
dei fiil clTect, and with a pouer of lungs almost supernatural. Many of her stories 
are adimraltly told, and there is no small sjiarkling of wit—enough at least to keep 
tlie .uulience in exeelleiit humour, although there are no jokes tliat are question* 
able, or allusions th.at ought to make a woman blush. We have had hut one op¬ 
portunity of attending her tlusitre; we shall visit it again during the coming 
month, and report upon it at greater length. 


FINE ARTS. 

Tiic new Society of Painters in Whiter Colours have recently had several meet* 
ings, the object of which has been to direct jnihlic atlciitioa to the circumstances 
under wliich tlieir exhibitions of last year took place, and to fdrm some plan for 
bringing tlieir works fonvanl under iinspires inoi’c favour.ible } to procure, in short, 
contributions fiom the j*rofess()rs and jialrotis of art, so tliat they may not again 
snifer a pecmii.irv loss. They have a just claim for the assistance they ask for and 
expert. The old Water dolour Society, it is known, i.s an exclusive body—it.s pro¬ 
fits are eoiisidei able, and eiwli nieiuln’r has % due siiare. They are veiy limited in 
numlmr, and whatever he the merits of a brother artist, he has no chance of being 
classed amoiigthcni until a vacancy oltui.s, W'e do not qiiaricl with their system; 
they have an undoubted right to do as they pioiise; but we maintain that another 
society, .uloptiiig no such lesirictions - but open to all, and instituted for the benefit 
of ail—has greater claims upon public support. The water-colour draughtsmen have 
done nmcli to render Llnglaiid the envy of otlicr nations, as far as art is concerned. 
Oiir continental neighbours dispute our pretensions to superiority in oils, but readily 
admit they have not yet approaehed us as painters in water-colours. To 
preserve this pre-eminence, our artists should be encouraged. Patronagd is almost 
necessary to an artist’s existence. works must be seen to be appreciated, And 
unless he has tlic means of exhibiting them, they must rot and- fie must starve. 
We are, tlierefore, happy in being enabled to'^Jay before the pulilidthe plans of tlie 
new Society of Painters in W^ater Colours. We siiuairely wish it success,atid shall 
do all in our power to promote it. We extract the following from a report of the 
proceeding.s on the flth instant, at a meeting held in the Freemasons’ Hall 

Mr. Joseph Powell was called to the chair, and read the report drawn up by the 
Secretary to the Committee of Management appointed two years since ; this report 
was of some length, and gave a very clear and satisfactory statement of their pro¬ 
ceedings to the present time. It fairly pointed out what might be considered im- 

f erfectionsin their system, with tlie remedy for them founded on actual experience. 

t stroTigly inculcated the necessity of .strict unanimity, and an entire obedience to 
the rulc.s deliberately formed for the direction of its members, without which it 
would be V.UU to expect prosperity—gavs^iiu exact statement of receipts and expen¬ 
diture at the exhibition at their gallery. No. 16, Old Bond-sfeet, as well as the 
general expenses ; and having eloquently eulogised “ the public press ” for its gene¬ 
rous and judicious advocacy of the flue arts at all tiine.s, but particularly for its 
approval of the liiieral principles upon which this Society is founded, and upon 
wliich it has heretofore been conducted,—it also gi'atefuUy acknowledged the li* 
bemlity of the nohlemeu and gentlemen who had contributed towards its funds; 
and closed by recommending a new committee of management, the time for which 
the former committee had been elected having expired. Tliis recommendation was 
agreed to, and the new committee was chosen by ballot, from amongst the artuU 
only, as being the most proper persons to conduct the affairs of their own profession^ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Sin J. Hehsciibl read observations of Biela's comet*; we giiie the followin^f ex¬ 
tract :—“ It was not,” says Sir John, “ till about S'* sid. time, on the night of the 
4-5th November, that the clouds were sufficiently dispersed from the comet’s place 
to allow a view of it. Being then, liowever, at a much greater altitude than when 
eeen the night before, it was proportionally brighter, and, was, indeed, a very fine 
and brilliant object. The trace of a tail or branch in the same direction as pre¬ 
viously observed, though extremely Icehle, was now unequivocal, and the central 
point nut to be overlooked. It had not, however, the ajipe.nancc of a star, but 
seemed more analogous to the central point in some nebulsc, such as that in Andro¬ 
meda, which is probably only uelmla inucl^(,more condensed than the rest. The 
comet’s diameter could not be estimated under 5'; and some degree of nebulosity 
was suspected even beyond that limit.” From these observations, Sir John Her- 
scbel is of opinion that the approximate place of the comet must have been AR. 10'* 
I5iii 34*; dec!. + 7° UC' •'I'l". Interpolated from llender$on’.s Kphemeris, and com¬ 
puted from Damoiseau’s Elements, it is AR. 10'* 12“ 30*; dele. + 8° 7'. 

SOCIETY OK AIITS. 

Mr. Aikin read an essay on the liquids used for artificial light, and the manufac¬ 
ture of lamps. The lecturer began tliis tUustntiion. with some observations on the 
manufacture of oils, animal and vegetable, and noticed the beautiful light produced 
from naphtha, a mineral oil, or fluid Idturnen—or, les.s technically, coal-tar—the use 
of which is almost peculiar to Britain. Filaments of flax, cotton, or other flbruus 
substances, form the best medium lor obtaining light with oil; tbougli asbestos, 
amianthus, and placina wire, are sometimes used ; so that the substance need not 
necessarily be filaceous, but solid, burning by capillary attraction. Oil lamps are 
of the greatest antiquity—Closes speaks of them ; but the ancient Greeks, accord* 
ing to Homer, svere unacquainted with their use. The halls of Meneiaiis were lit 
by torches ; and Penelope herself went to bed by torch-light.' To tlie Romans, on 
the contrary, the lamp was well known, as appears from Pliny, and the great va¬ 
riety of aiitiipie specimens obtained from Pompeii and Herculaneum. A number 
of these relics of ancient art, from the common clay vessel, resembling in sliape a 
glass-blower's shoe-lamp, to the elegant bronze device, were jilaced on the lecture- 
table: among the latter u.as tlie l.itnp used by Napoleon Buonaparte in the camp 
and the library; it waa,^ug from the ruins of Pompeii or Herculaneum, and its 
classical associatioii.s must, in the mind of the Emperor, have counterbalanced tls 
inconvenience. Tliis lamp is of a boat-like shape, with a serpent gracefully curving 
over it, and fori^ing a sort of handle. Mr..^kin noticed the peculiarities of the 
lamps now in u|e. Tlie bird-founti^n lamp,’so called because it resembles those 
pretty crystal Vtessels attached to bird-cages, burns by atmospheric pressure; air 
being excluded from the reservoir, the liquid contained in it does not descend and 
escape at the orifice below. Such lamps dp well enough when affixed to walls; but 
the fountain casts every object behind it in the shade, if it be placed in any other 
situation. The Atgand lamp, invented fifty years ago by M. Argand, is the greatest 
improvement in lamps: it burns, as most people are aware, by a current of air 
passing through a cylinder In the middle of the wick, by which means the natural 
inferiority of light produced frh!m oil is made superior to that from candles. 

Lecturet on the Ear. —Mr. Curtis has recently delivered a series of lectures on the 
diseases of the ear. The lecturer took occasion tn remark, that nearly twenty years 
had elapsed since he delivered his first cwrse on the anatomy, physiology, and pa¬ 
thology of the ear; and lie was happy to’ilnd that the inod^ of treatment pursued 
at the inaUtutioii, v^hicb had relieved above 15,000 patients, had nut only been 
sueuessfttUy employed in tliis country, but also in France, Germany, and America: 
and that much light had been tbiown on otton'hma, and deafness and dumbness— 
4||jpgses of the most formidable character. Many discuverie.s had been made by 
chance, many from observation ; and of the latter class was the important one ho 
now the pleasure of communicating to the profession, viz. that in treating cases 
of deafness conjoined with amaurosis, or gntta .serena, frequently the worst species 
of blindness, he had, by attending to the local and constitutional treatment, while 
removing the deafness, frequently succeeded in restoring sight, without the pain 
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and uncerUintv of an operation; and from what ha had seen during his long and 
exteitsire practice in diseases oj^^he ear, he was convinced that remedies of.a aimi' 
lar nature were equally efficadwSin those of the eye, if had recourse to in in« 
cipient stage. At the conclusiun, the lecturer traced the connexion of the nerves 
of the eye and ear; and remarked on the Importani function of the ganglionic' 
plexus of nerves, and particularly on the great sympathetic, .vhich by its communi* 
cations with the principal parts of the iK^y, exercises a leading induence on the 
organs of hearing and sight; and the derangement of which is often the cause of 
disease connected with the semilunar ganglion and solar plexus. As illustrative of 
his views of disease, he exhibi^A some rare and valuable preparations of the eye 
and ear, which excited much iuterest. The whole lecture was highly instructive 
and gratifying. 

ROVAL IRISH ACADEUY. * 

The origin and use of the Round Towers of Ireland has been a ^pic of specnla- 
tlou and literary controversy to writers of all countries, from the days of oiraldus 
Canabrensis, who flourished in the twelfth century, t(» the present. 

In their anxiety to arrive at some satisfactory elucidation of the subject, the 
Royal Irish Academy, in. December, 1830, proposed a premium of a gold medal and 
bO/. to the author of an approved essay, iu which all particulars respecting them 
was expected to be explained. 

On the 17th of December last, they decided on the point by awarding tlie gold 
medal and 50/. to George Petrie, Es([., and a gold medal to Henry O'Brien, Esq. 

The theories which those two gentlemen advocate are directly opposed. Mr. 
Petrie’s is not a new one—it is that w’hich Montinoreiici supported before, viz.— 
their being repositories for valuables belonging tO' the early Cbrinuau institutions. 
Mr. O’Brien has broached an entirely novel thought, carrying bis ^.searches to an 
era long anterior to Christianity ; proving tlc^xistcnce of tbo.se structures before 
the light of revelation over dawned; opening ii^he antiquities of tlie whole ancieitt 
world in illustration of his hyjiotliesis; aud connecting tlie ediliee.s with the cele>* 
bratioii of certain rites, the most iriterestii)g and engrossing in (lie whole conqiass 
of human occupations. As to the exact nature or accuracy of liis proofs, we are 
not at liberty yet to pronounce : liis book, at all events, is a novelty. 

We iiuderstahd that both essays arc to be published. 


VARIETIES. 

r;-' 

Werfittntj Retie,—A boat, shaped somewhat like a canoe, 12 feet in length, and 
34 in breadth, and obviously made out of a solid piece of black oak, was dug uji, 
about three weeks ago, at Moss-side, By the tenart’s sous, ^vhiIe ^tnploycd in stub- 
biugand levelling an elevated spot of ground, with an eye, j.o the lutnre operation, 
of the plough. Moss-side is on the estate of Mablc, and the relic in (jiiestion has 
been gifted to Mr. llowat, the proprietor^who will be happy to preserve it for the 
inspection of the curious. The tree scemj^b liave been 2^ i'eet in thickness, ami the 
excavation is ds near as may be foot. At both ends two small holes had been 
bored or ground iuto the wood, for the purpose, ven- probably, nOj^giug the boat 
with ropes. The timber on the outside is much decayed, but it appears to 

be pretty fresh, and the boat, when found, was littlq^ore.than tw(M|[Hvl<eiiekth the 
surface, where it rested, fore and aft, on a little hillock of stones. Tradition says^' 
Lochar— 

" FirstSt'Wood, and then a sea, 

Now a moss, aye will be 

and little doubt can exist that the same remark may be applied |o Mable moss. An 
aged person, who resides near Moss-side, remembers when a friend of his found an 
anchor embedded in the flow. This Itappened a great number of years since; and 
an old woman with whom we conversed, records the following remarkable story, 
which was current nearly half a century ago. Previous to her womanhood, a party 
of sailors from thoNith, made a voyage to Norway, and u^ile on shore one day 
met a veteran tar, whose age was computed at a hundred years. On learning that 
they w^ from S^tland, he eagerly enquired what port they sailed from, and the 
moment the word Nith was mention^, remarked, “ I knew it well, and many a 
Ume have anc^^^ in my younger days at the Ironclcuch of Traqueer.” Aud 
Feb,—vou iixvii. no. cxlvi. 
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thifl. It appears, was the ancient or former name of the place where the boat wai 
fgi M^ D’imfries Courier. 

The .SinMn;/ Fund.—Tiy an ofiicial statement made by the lords of tlie Treasnry 
fftpenrs that the net retcnne of the conntry for the year ending on the 10th 
Ictolier last, over the expenditure, was 407,391/. 9t. Td. The Comminioners f<» 
tltc reduction of the National Debt have in consequence given notice that in the 
present quarter, ending on the 0th April next, one-fourth pmrt of this excess of re> 
venue will be appropriated to the liquidation of the, debt in lm following mminer i 
•—A sum of 100,090/. will be appropriated in tbo 'purehase of Exchequer Bills; 
11,810/. 8*. Ic/. in the purchase of Stock; and 4,999/. 11*. Id. will be applied to 
l)ay off the Bank of England for certain advances made by tho Directors to pay off 
dissentients to the reduction of the Four per Cents. To tho amount to be invested 
is added 2,943^ intere.st on donations made for the reduction of the national debt. 
Tlie purchases of the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt have 
been suspended since the 10th January in last year. In the previous quarter tliero 
wore invested, on behalf of the Sinking Fund, 173,818/. 8*. Od., the Lords of the 
Treasury having certified that the income of the country over the expenditure for 
the year ending the .Ith July, 1831, was 1,895,273/. 15*.^ 3|^. Of this sum one- 
fthirth of Yhe amount, or 473,818/. 8«. 9rf.'Vas invested in the quarter ending Janu¬ 
ary 5, 1832, in tlie following manner ;—There was applied in the purchase of Ex¬ 
chequer Bills 40t),0()0/., in tho purchase of Stock 72,911/. 12*. id. and to pay tho 
Bank for advances made t()p<ay the proprietors of the Four per Cent. Stock, who 
dissented from receiving 3.^ per Cents., 908/. 10.v. 5rf. The last purchases of tho 
C'ommi.<isionevs for the reduction of the Debt, previously to the suspension of tho 
investments behalf of the Sinking Fund, were in the Three and a Half per 
Cents, of 18]^at 89.j^. Tiie purchases made on tho recommencement of business 
Wflre.in.the tuino Stock, at 95^. 

Wffnal iMtitems. —Captain NflJfferffunck, of the Royal Danish Navy, has invented 
huitcrn to be used for signals, tliat is said to give a much more brilliant light 
than those at present employed for tliqt purpose. The light Is obtained on the 
Ai-gand principle, without the use of glass, by conveying a current of air through 
the lantern. The lamji will eont.iiu sufficient oil t6 last several hours, and i.s per¬ 
fectly .secured by the eonstniclioii of the lantern from thl^ effects of bad Weather. 
IVe hear that they have heeii tried, idth complete succes.s, in a gale of wind. In 
addition to the hnlliaiit liglit obtained from the application of the Ai’gand burner. 
Captain Coniuck has applied a cir. alar' reflector, which considerably increassq tho 
light. The above officer has :ilso applied the same principle to the construclion''qf i^k 
lanterns, eight or ten of which, wlien placed amidships, are sufficient to^^e llpit 
to the gifns on the deck of the largest man of war. The light is so well secui'cd 
from external effects, that it withstands the (loncussiou produced by the firing of 
the guns,^ which so frequently extinguishes the light in the common lantern. The 
efficacy of his Iwfitenis hqs undergone a severe trial on board two Danish frigates. 
For this purpose the lantei n was suspended from the muzzle of the giiiv, which was 
fired with the lantern in that position. A common lantern placed by the gun was 
immediately extinguished by the conenssrou of the first discharge^, while the new 
lantern remained steady during fourteen successive discharges, when it was ex- 
tingmshed by ^ilrnggiHCed effects of the concussion and the great vibratory motion 

that Sjr Dalfk lirewster has made two very remarkable disco- 
"wOTies, which promise to be of some use to scien e. In a new salt discovered by 
Dr. William Gregory, viz., an oxalate of chroaiitun and potash, he has detected 
the extraordinary projterty tliat one of its images formed by double refraction is of 
a bright scarlet, while the other image is of a bright blue colour. In examining 
the pure liquid, anh'ydious nitrous ru;id, prepared in the manner which is supposed 
to ylelAitrdn its purest state, he found that thq acid actually consisted of two sepa¬ 
rate fluids, one which was heavier than the other, and possessed a mucli higher 
refractive poM cr. When tho two fluids were shaken they formed an imperfect 
union, and separated again on being allon'cd to remain at rest. Wh^the second 
flniii is remains to bo investigated; it may perhaps turn out to (^ad^^tirely new 
suhstauce. Its physical properties are bow uodes investigatiail^ 

Prom official returns, published in the calendar for 1833, 

1st of January, 1832, the popuMtion of our kingA^ra amounted to^ 
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the births In the year 1B31 were—males, 43,700; females, 40,310: total, 83,070. 
The deaths, in the same period—males, 38,210 ; females, 34,687: total, 73,877* 
Excess of births 10,193, wliicii is aii increase of nearly one-half less than in 1830. 

The following is the amount of cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses, imported into 
Bristol from Ireland during the last year;—In 1832, 67JJ61 pigs, 3,639 sheen' 
0,327 cattle, 217 horses. In 1831, 92,750 pigs, 12,943 i^eep, 7,374 cattle, 161 
horses. 

Tlje length of the toved streets and roads in England and Wales is calculated at 
20,000 miles! that of the roads which are not paved at about 100,000 miles. The 
extent of the turnpike-roads, as appears by Parliamentary documents, in 1823, vW 
24,031 miles. 

In the seven years from 1723 to 1729 the exports from Ireland to Great Britaitf 
amounted, according to .Sir Charles Whitworth’s work, to 2,307,722/., whilst in 
one year, 1829, the amount of goods and live stock exported from the port 6f 
Waterford alone, according to ('vidence given before the Irish Committee, was 
2,136,934/. In 1801, the aggregate official value of tlie e.xports of the produce or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom from Ireland was 3,350,000/., whilst in 1826 
it had increased to eight millions and a half, iSirux^ 1824, in eggs alone, there 
h.ave been c.xported from Dublin only, to the value of 273,000/. distributable among 
the poorer classes. 

Faclnry Children. —A very voluminous Report of the Committee appointed last 
Session to inquire into the state of the children employed in mills and factories, 
with a view to regulate tlieir amount of labour and their hours of necessary res^ 
has just l)cen published, Tlie inquiiy oceu]iied about forty days, and produced an 
extensive body of evidence; from which, even in the ileposiiions .pf witnesses in¬ 
terested in the continuanec of the present system, theie appeals abhndaiit reason 
for Parliamentary investigatioii and Legislative interference. The^riielties prac¬ 
tised on children to make them work lieyond tlie/r strength, or to exhahst their 
frames by prematuie fatigues, arc as legitimate .subjects for legislation as the regu« 
iation of slave-labour in the West Iiidie.s« The rejisoii for interference in botll 
coses is the .same—namely, that neither the infants in the factories nor the bond- 
men in the plantations can protect tlicrnselves, and tliereiore ought to be protected 
by special laws of the state. \t^ere free agency .illowed to either, the claim both 
of the Colonists and Manufacturers to be ‘‘ let alone" might command our forbear¬ 
ance, if not our .sympathy. 

Discovery of an ancient lluriul Ground. —^Tho workmen on the Leeds and Selby 
Rail-road, in digging tlie excavation diverging from the IiOndoii and York Turnpike, 
through the tunnel formed by the bridge near South Milford, have this week 
opened a hiirial-ground, eoucerning whicli there i.s no tradition. In the Doomsday 
Survey there are four chapelries uientioiied as belonging to Slierbiirn: one of these 
was on the same line of road, at the extremity of the township, on the way to 
Barkston-Ash, the foundation of which the old inhabitants can recollect, but it is 
not known where the other three chapelries were situated; this, probably, was the 
cemetery of one of them. That Sherburn wms a place of consequence, in the time 
of the Saxon He|>tai'ehy, is certain from the fact that it gave title to a Bishop; fdt 
wo read tliat Aldhelm (brother to Ina, King of the West Saxons), Abbot of Malms* 
Imry, was made “Bishop of Sherburn” in the yea*' 709: his palace was near the 
site of the present church, which is one of the finest situations fi^ the county, and 
the groundworks of which, together with the moat, the baths, st^lci-yard, &c. may 
still be distinctly traced. 

Spring Assizes,—dlhe following is a list df the Judges, with their respective 
circuits 

Midi.at4d.—L ord Chief Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Bosanquet. 

Home. —^Lord Chief Justice Tindal aud Lord Lyndhurstt 

Western. —Mr. Justice J. -A. Park aud Mr. Justire Littledale. 

Nokkoi-k. —Mr. Baron Vaughan aud Mr. Baron Holland. 

OxroRD.—Mr. Justice James Parke and Mr. Justice Taunton. 

Nokthean.—M r. Justice Alderson and Mr. Baron Gurney. 

North Wauks.—M r. Baron Bayley. 

South Wales,— Mr, Justice Patteson. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Shower of Fti e .—A singular phenomenon presented itself lately in some parts of 
France, particularly in the department of Orne, in the neighbourhood of Argentan. 
Several times, and during two whole hotirs, the atmosphere, which was calm, 
became filled with an innumerable quantity of vivid sparks, forming a sort of 
shower of fire. The appearance was most striking bctweeiL^ur and five o’clock 
in the morning. The same phenomenon was witnessed about Caen, where, how* 
ever, it excited less epprehension than at Argentan. It is said that in some places 
the same sparks were seen to alight upon the ground; but no traces of them have 
anywhere been found ; and it is probable that the phenomenon really took place in 
the upper regions, the appearance of having descended being most likely an optical 
illusion Gazelte. 

Post Office in /^ariJ.—The fnnctionarics employed are a diri'ctor-general, three 
administrators, a secretary-general, 680 clerks, and 360 postmen, at an annual 
expense of‘2,082, llOf.; tlie average salary of the clerks is 2,48If. (or 100/.) a-ycar; 
of the postmen 853f. (or about 35/.) per annum. Tiic produce of jmstage of letters 
and Parisian Papers was 7,080,000f., giving a clear income of about 200,000/. 
a-year. The number of letters daily distributed, not including Governinent des¬ 
patches, was provincial letters 28,000, and Parisian letters 10,000. The number 
transmitted daily from Paris, exclusive of (iuvernment de.spatch, was of letters 
60,000, newspapers 68,000. The number of tnavellcrs in the mails in 1820 was 
60,000, in 1816 only 4,000 ; the average of speed obtained on the roads of the first 
section was in 18J,5 one hour nine minutes per post; in 1829 only forty-six minutes, 
being an increash in speed of travelling of twenty-three minutes. Out of the 
number of letters amounting to 68,000,000, conveyed annually by thi Ficndi ]*ost- 
offlee, the-remateing dead letters in 1829 was 1,106,000, a proportion of one in 
sixty-three, of these 508,000 were refused, 200,000 unclairntd, 182,000 to persons 
unknown, and 70,000 to be called for. 

Cholera Medali .—A number of these have been struck off, at the lloy,il Mint in 
Paris, for the purpose of being iisued to those individuals wlio distingmslied them¬ 
selves in the cause of Immanity during the hite (‘uidemic. A list of one thousand 
names has been drawn up, and the medals are likely to be issued in a sliort time. 


RURAL ECOxNOMY. 

New SSealmd Flax.—‘Or. Hooker, of Glasgow, has just published an account of 
the Phormiiim Tenax, or Nesv Zealand Flax, with a ligme of the plant. It seems 
hardy, for it has withstood the winter of luv^ess-shire, in the open border, and 
lias lately flowered near Birmingham. But \raat we deem most important is, tliat 
the trade in this flax with the New Zealanders is greatly increased of late years. 
According to the statistical returns of New South Wales for 1826, only 60 tons, 
v/dued at 2600/., were exported from Sydney to Britain during that year; while 
during 1830 (according to returns taken from the Custom-house books) the 
quantities stated as the imports into Sydney for the English market were 641 tons, 
and in 1831 no fewer than 1062 tons. Its present price in London may be stated 
at frbm 15/. to 25£ per ton, its quality and price varying. The flax is prepared by 
the natives, and m strength of fibre, and also in whiteness, far exceeds any analo- 
goua material; so tlrnt for cordage and canvass ii, is inviiluable. Mr. Busby, civil 
engineer at Sydney, and a most competent judge, recommends this trade to the fos¬ 
tering care of ^vernment, as being calculated to open a considerable demand for 
British mamvCi^aresj'and to yield in return an article of raw produce, “not only 
Bugland as a manufacturing country, but indispensable to her greatness 
aa ^ power; and (he adds, in a spirit with which many of our readers will 

apart from all motives of interest, it is deserving of attention from the 
oppodiitllties it affords of civilizing and converting to Christianity one of the most 
Interesting races of people which British enterprise has yet discovered in any quar¬ 
ter of the 

DmtHio Kei/.»Fer 90 ns trho are in the habit of making domestic bread, cake, 
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&c., can easily mannfactnre their own yest by attending to the following direc¬ 
tions :—Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a 
little salt, in two gallons of water for one hour. When milh'Warm, bottle it and 
cork it close, and it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. One ]^nt of the y(^. 
will make eighteen pounds of bread. 

TAc Teatf/.—Tbe teasel, a species of thistle, is propagated by sowing the seeds in 
March, upon a w'eli^'cpared soil. About one peck of seed is sufiicieiit for an acre, 
as the plants musl^avc room to grow, otherwise the heads will not be large 
enough, nor in great quantity. When the plants come up they must be hoed in 
the same manner as is practised for turnips, cutting down all the weeds and thinning 
the plants to aboiit eight inches distant; and as they advance, and the weeds begin 
to gi'o%v again, they must be hoed a second time, cutting out the plants to a wider 
distance, so that they may iinally stand a foot apart. Tlie second year they will 
slioot up heads, which may lie cut about the beginning of August. They are then 
to be tied up in bundles and set in the sun, if the weather bo fair, or, if not) in rooms 
to dry. The common produce is about one hundred and sixty bundles per acre 
I ri Essex the seeds of the teasel, caraway, and coriander are sometimes sown together 
early in the spring. The mode of cultivation is rather singular: the farmer 
eiig.'iging with some hibomcr to share equal profits, the former provides the 
laixl, plouglis it, jinys all parish rates, and also fur the seed; the latter sows 
It, keeps it clean by frequent hoeiiigs, cuts, threshes, and prepares it for the mar¬ 
ket. In tlie first year the several seeds come np, and when sufliciently grown, 
are set out with a hoe, and the coriaiidi r, which is annual, is ripe before harvest 
and produces a return from ten to fourteen cwt. an acre ; in the second year the 
teasel yields a load of fifty lieads each staff, and the caraways '%om three to six 
cwt. of seed; the third year the teasel declines, and the caraway js in perfe^^ 
and will yield an equal hulk with tlic eoriiincier, and most of the bsaseEjyill a^ 
a fourth or fifth part of the (U'op it did the preceding season, by which time’ 
}ilants are generally cxhansied. Tiic caraway and coriander must be handled wil^ 
gi cat care when ripe. Women and child«'eii are employed to cut it plant by plant, 
wliich are placed on cloths, and tliresbcd on .sail-cloth in the field. The teasel is of 
singular use in raising the nap upon n oollcii cloth. For this purpose the heads are 
fi.xcd round a large broad «heel, wliii-h is made to revolve, two men holding tho 
tc.isel-frnmc as it is called, and work the cloth as it hangs np in a vertical position, 
di'.iwing it down in portions as they proceed. The whole forms an instrninent re¬ 
sembling a curry-comb, and nliich is used in a similar manner to draw out all loose 
cuds of the fibres of tbc wool. ,w, 

A model has been e.xliibited at the Bath Agricultural Society, of a press-roller 
for forming drills in soils, (itlu'rwi.se too light for the cultivation of wheat, an in¬ 
vention of Mr. Webb Hall, tho utility of ivhicli that gentleman illustrated by a 
most al)^ and eloquent sjiccch, which it is impossible to follow little more than 
bricfly.-r-Thc wheel (the model at I^t) is of wood, the edges forming a rather 
acute angle, terminating in a sharp edge ; the wheel being concave from the base of 
the angle, the axis admits of being loaded with an adequate weight of iron in pro¬ 
portion to the demands of a light soil, it being intended to act by compreMlpn to 
counteract the defective tenacity of tho soil. "‘When used, ten of the wheels X;e 
fixed on the same axle at six inclies or any other distance, and by their proOTt^ssive 
motion fbrra parallel drills for the reception of the seed, compressing the land by 
their own and the added weight, and giving a light soil the quality of solidity 
sufficient to bear wheat. The preference of this m^e to dibbling'is founded on iw 
freedom from the tendency to form a pond to hold water and rot the seed, th© 
water being, in this case, equally dispersed along the drill; the intermediate ridgei 
are then levelled with a light drag, and eflectimlly cover the seed, and favor its 
germination. Among the many advantages noted were—it^ efficacy in destro^ng 
grulis or wire-worm by the compression, which otherwise takes two or three plouga- 
ings and then not effectually, leaving the soil loose; and the dimiimtionol.^bour. 

Ficld-Gardem for the Poor.—-At a recent meeting of the Bath and W^t of lSrtgf* 
land Agricultural Society, Captain Sco^ll reail an e-ssay on “ Field-Gardening bjr 
tho Poor,” at the same rents as larger tenants, as an effectual means of impnivfng 
tlieir condition in every point of view, and especially in preserving them fmim the 
degrading evils of destitution, and inducing habits of industry, and enohiiragiiig 
principles of morality, besides diminishing, if not altogether annihilating, the 
burden of the poor-rates. He also thought the'Hliilioration of their condiUon, by 
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pro^ncifig comfort and happiness and hidiits of prodenee, had a decided tendency 
|o prevent imprudent majriages, and thus effectnaily relieve the apprdienuons (n 
disciples of Malthus and Ur« Chalmers, by keeping within bounds the increase 
pf pppulatmn. Captain ScobeU stated that the average produce of the crops was 
one hundred sacks of potatoes per acre, and, so far from impoverishing the laud, 
they laid on from thirteen to seventeen fiill-siKed cart-loads of manure per acre. 
He considered that from forty to forty-five poles of good land formed an adequate 
allotment for a family of nine or ten persons, and said that^ had a prpsppct of 
Introducing the System, under favourable auspices, in a part of Wiltshire where he 
had property. In answer to an apprehension of some geutleroon, that the cultiva¬ 
tion oil their own account might lead them to use dishonest advantages with their 
employers and others, Captain S. said, that, on the contrary, he had been solicited 
hy those resident in other places to introduce the system as a known preventive of 
depredation.—Mr. Thomas Davis, of Warminster, coufii'med the views of Captain - 
ficobell.—Mr. Webb Hall, in a long and eloquent address, gave Jiis testimony, from 
long experience, to the good effects of the system. He did not rcc'illect the time 
when it was not practised by him or his father; and said that he had iicver known 
a single individual so benefited to receive one shilling of parochial aid, and thought 
it ought not to bo restricted to particular classes, but extended as far as possible to 
all vmo needed it; that the greatest benefits of the system arose from giving the 
labourer a sense of security and comfort—a hold on the soil, ami a station in the 
civilized class of society j thus generating a strong tio to the higher classes, and a 
disposition to protect rather than attack property. 
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' Cmipetualmg Pendulums .—After the pendulum was applied as a regulator to 
plncks, and tho other parts of these instruments had been rendered perfect in 
tlicir construction, .so great a regularity was obtained, that tlie v^arlations caused_by 
the expansion and contraction of the rod of the pendulum became sensible. M. 
Henry Robert, clock-maker at the Palais Royal, and pupil of Bragiiet, has lately 
communicated to the Society for tlie Encouragement of National Industry, a more 
simple method than that in use for obtaining an exact compensation in pendulums 
beating the half second. The i »mmon metliod of compensation is to make the rod 
of the half-second peiiduUim’of a single platiiuim tube, and the bob of zinc; the 
difference in the expansions of these two metals is such, that by c.xact calculations 
a perfect correction is obtained. He then directed liis attention to the pendulum 
with a wooden rod, for the purpose of using it in ornamental time-pieces, for which 
the zinc and platinum pendulum (gridironWas unsuited, from the comparative 
plainness of its appearance. By a siifiple an^asy device he has so constructed it 
as to protect it completely from the action of the atmosphere, so that it may now 
be substituted for the best metallic compensators, in every kind of clock. In the 
construction of this new penduhim, M. R. pixifiting, on the one hand, by the 
Vi^^town property possessed by'tha wood of the fir-tree, of preserving its length 
uhali^red in all ebunges of temperature, has been enabled to confine his attention 
simply to its tendency to warp by tho absorption of moisture from the atmosphere, 
and to prevent this, encloses the rod made of this w'ood in a metal box; the 
expansion of the bob corrects that of tlie tube. This simple pendulum unites all 
the requisites of a good compensator, while at ‘he .same time it may be put together 
with ease ; it takes up little room, is of a very simple form, and may be placed in 
the most beautiful models where the pendulum is exposed to xiev.—Academy of 
•.^Sciences. » 

; Acid from Papers used in Utlu^raphic Printing.—rMosi of the paper 

ttsed ffMfe^er-plato and lithographic printing has an acid re-action; due, doubtless, 
> th»|l|mfeBses of whitening, or to the alum used in Its manufacture. This acid 
iii^res the texture of the lithographic stones, and after, at most, thirty im- 
is have been taken, the stone greasn, to use the expression of the workmaa, 
impressions afe imperfect. M. Jonmar remedies this greasing of the stone 
^ a very simple way;—he passes tho paper, intended to receive the impression, 
fpngh weak lime-water, whicj^neutralizes the acidity; he leaves it through the 
thus wetted and and On the Ibllowing morning either dries 







U, «rtakM (Offth* raptrtbandanC moisture, keepfiw tbuft dsgvea of loftn^ 
the printing aqvdr&tf^M^moriai Enogclo^tUjuef 4’C, 

Preurvation 0/ A method of preserving baUding timber from decaf has 

long been a deMoratum* The attempts hither(o made W« not, howeror, been 
atteudpd with soccess. Timber for slup>building is subject to a pocnliar species of 
decay, called the dry rol ^—a method of preventing which would bo exceedingly 
valuably, At the noting of the Society for the Encouragement of National Indus¬ 
try, on the 2lst of l^ccrnber, 1831, BIr, Brdant, Assayer of the Mint, and an able 
chemist, exhibited several pieces of wood of many inelies square and hovcral feet long, 
which had been prepared hy him according to a new process, which is exiwcted to 
preserve them from every species of decay. The details of the mctluid have not 
been made public byMr. B,; he has merely stated that the wood is soaked in 
, saline solutions and in oily and resinous matters. Tlie.se substances penetrate so 
«H>mplutely throughout the mass of wood, that when one of tJie bloeks exhibited 
before the Society was sawed in half in presence <il’ the members, it was found to 
bo thoroughly impregnated with them even to its very centre. Mr. U.'s process 
mpiires but two or three days for completion, even in lilock.s of wood of a large sixo. 
If further experience confirm what science has thus suggested, the ditlicnlt problem 
of the pre.servation of wood may be considered as solved. Mr. B. states that ho 
will shortly be able to furnish timber of .>il sizes prepared in this way.— A>:ndemy of 
Sciences. 


Blasting Bocks under JValer hy meant of the Diving Bell. —Three men are em¬ 
ployed in the diving-bell: one holds the jumper, or lioring-iroii;, which he keeps 
constantly turning; the other two strike allernalely cjuick smart Strokes with ham¬ 
mers. Wiien the hole is bored of the recpiisite depth, a tin cartridge, tilled with 
gunpowder, about two inches in diameter, and a foot in length, is iiugrteik, and 
sand placied above It. To the top of the cartridge a tin pipe is soldscpd, having a 
brass screw at the upper end. The diving-hell is then raised up slowly, and addi¬ 
tional tin pipes with brass scrc'ws are attitched, until the pipes au^ almut two feet 
above the surface of the water. Tlie man wim is to lire tlie charge is placed in a 
boat clo.se to the top of the tube, to the top of which a piece of cord is attached, 
whicii he hold.s in liis left liand. Having in the ho.it a bni'-im*, uitli sraall ])ieccs of 
iron red hot, he drops one of them down the tube, thi.s immediately ignites the 
powder, and blows up the rock. A small part of the tube nc'\t (he cartridge is 
destroyed; but the greater jiart, which is hedd liy (he cord, is reserved for future 
serviclf* The workmen in the boat experience no shock; the only clfect is u violent 
gjbulliti^n. of the water arising from the explosion; Imt tliose who stand on the 
shore, and upon any jiart of the rock connected with those blowing up, feel a v'ery 
strong concussion. The only difference between the mode of blasting rock at 
Howth and at Plyunouth is, that at the latter place (hey connect tlic tin jiijie.s hy a 
cement of white lead. A certain ^pth of watei’ is necessary for safety, which 
should not bo less than from eight wten feet.—Bepertorg of Patent Inuentmis. 


The production of- steam water on the surface of melted iron is very slowly 
affected by heat, although it explodes violently when the same fused metal is dfupped 
into it. A series ofexperimsiU.s were made on^ti^etimf rerjuired fur the evapm^on 
of the same quantity of water successively poured into a massive iron cup, » iitst 
raised to awhite hcqt, and then gradually cc^ed by the addition and evaporation ol 
the water. The first measures of water were lunger in being evaporated than 
those subsequently added, in consequence of ibe reduction in tlie temperature of 
the iron, until this temperature reached the evaporating pmnt, when the water was 
suddenly thrown, off in a dcn.se okiiid of steam. Below this t(;mperuture, the time 
i^uireu for the complete evaporation of the same measure of water became longer 
in proportion as the iron was cooler, until it fell below the,boiling ymint. These 
results ntgy be accounted for from the circumstance, that when the metal is at the 
higher temporatnre, the water placed on its surface is removed from conta^ with it 
by a stratum of interposed steam. It is, therefore, requisite that v^ateI• snoiild Iw 
kept in (dose and constant contact with the heated metal, in which it is contair 
^ ' to obtain from it in the shortest time the greatest quantity of steam. 

Rollert for Inking LitkograpKic Stones. —The rollers used in lithography 
_ the stones consist geuer^ly of cyliuder.s of wood, coven^d u ith calf skin, 
btufied with carded wool. Besides the iiieqiiaUties which the surfaci'S of such 
" present, the seam uniting the two sidci> leather makes a ridge which 
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spoils the nniformity of the inking, particularly trhen large stones are used. This 
has hitherto been a great obstacle in the progress of the lithographic art. This 
ridge had been reduced, and practice had taught a method of concealing, in part, 
the defects necessarily attendant upon the use of rollers with seams; but the incon¬ 
venience and many defects still remain to be remedied. M. Tudot conceived the 
idea of making rollers of round plates of different substances, cut with a punch, 
tiien threaded together on a cylinder of wood, pressed forcibly one against the 
'other, and polished or trimmed. He has tried in this way chwnots leather, calico, 
and calf-skin. This last material answered best, and furnished rollers which were 
soft without seams, and which distributed the ink uniformly. M. de Losteyrie, a 
competent judge in these matters, observes that the ordinary (seamed) rollers are 
very quickly worn out, while thos8 of M. T. will not be exposed to the operation 
of the same causes of wear and tear, and will, therefore, greatly outlast the others. 

Jfofle of Fixing and Varnishing Drawings .—To fix pencil or chalk drawings, they * 
should be washed in water in wliich a small quantity of isinglass has beeh dissolved. 
Any colourless glue will be available. Skimmed milk is used for the some pij^ose 
by some, but isinglass is preferable. 

To varnisli the same drawings after having fixed and thoroughly dried them, pass 
over them a coat of spa, or colourless spirit varnisli; and, wheh perfectly dry, a 
seuind. These two will be sufficient. 

Tlie isinglass-water must be applied lightly, and never passed twice over the same 
spot until the first coat be dry, otlierwise the drawing will become smeary. Care, 
also, must be taken to clear the drawing from every particle of dust before com¬ 
mencing the operation, and to preserve it from the same afterwards, till it be 
perfectly dry; otherwise in the former case it will be cloudy and smutty, and in 
tlie latter the parijcles will so adliere as never to be removed. Finally, the brushes 
also must be perfectly clean. A better plan of passing over the isinglass wash than 
by means oPjhe brush, is, to poiir it into a flat vessel, such as a dish, and insert 
the drawing' into the composition, laying tlie paper flat immediately afterwards. 
This will preclude the chance of its becoming smeared, which, in the ca.se of draw¬ 
ings of (xmsiderable vigour in touch, or of jiowcrful shading, will occa.sionalIy liap- 
pen to the most cautious user of the brush. 

KncM'dk Path —,\mi)ng the patents lately taken out in America, one is for a 
process for extracting cream from milk iiy the use of zinc. It is said that if zinc lie 
put into the milk pail, or the milk lie put into a vessel made of that substance; the 
same quantity of milk will yield a greater proportion of cream or buttec 
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Considerable Interest Is excited In tlie com¬ 
mercial aswoll os In the political world by the 
tone of resolute defiance adopted by the local 
government of the .State of South Carolina, 
in reply to the proclamation of the 
of the Vaited States. Although It Is vei? pro¬ 
bable (and, on the srore ot liumanlty, such 
an event Is much to be desired! that the dis- 
nte on the subject of the Tariff will be 
rought to a conclusion, without an appeol to 
arms, It Is by no means likely that such n re¬ 
sult can be brought about without a very con- 
sldentble redaction of the duty nii manufuc. 
tnres Imported, not only into Cisrollnn, but 
Into the States generally. This cannot fall to 
open to our merchants and mamifactiirera an 
extensive ^d of operntmns, whicp is likely 
'to be pe^M&ptly beneficial both to them and 
to onntHn^ren of the southern States of 

\ A pjart^as been submitted to the Govern- 
ijinent nri^'to the prlnclp.il West India houses, 
itihieh tfi curried into ctTeci, will work a com- 
•'’‘plete' rtvolutloti In the Sugar trade. It is'pro- 
posed'to bring the sugar to this country in a 
fluid state, ns it Is obtained from the cane at 
the first boiling, and, by a single process (for 


■which the Inventor has obtained a patent), to 
convert it here into refined sugar) the manu¬ 
facture of Hum would consequently take place 
in this country. The subject has created ii 
great sensation in the trade; it is said to be 
favourably entertained by the Ministry, and 
by the great Colonial houses. The market for 
Muscovado Sugars has heen dull tbrnugboiit 
the last month, although symptoms of amend¬ 
ment have been manifested towards the con¬ 
clusion ) prices may be considered, generally, 
as >. (varied since the quotations at the termi¬ 
nation of the year. 

No sales of any importance have taken place 
In East India Stigars until lately ; within the 
hist fortnight about Ifi.VOO bags, principally 
Iicng.al,have changed hands ; of this lest, fine 
white brought 2tis. M. to S9r.; middling, 'lAs. 
to 24*. fid. I low, S3*, to 22*. fid. I goOA brown, 
21*. fid. to 22s. 

InS.Mauritlns Sugars the sates have been to 
a small amount, and subject to a diminution 
of Gd. to Is. per mvt. upon the closing prices 
Inst month; by public sale last week, 4,SOT 
bans brought from 49*. to 55*. 

There have been no sales of Foreign Sugars 
reported since the middle of the month, when 
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1(129 boxes Rarannah washed were sold by 
pabitc aucllon, low and middling ntiite 24s. M. 
to3rs 6d (inferior iiualities at puces somewhat 
higher in proportion; 40 hogslicnils and 25 
biirrcls Para Mueeovadoes ncre taken in at 
SOr. to 22s., very low'ljuallty in barrels at 13s. 

The last quotation for Molasses was 20. 

There has been little variation in the Itefincd 
Market of late] but it has assumed an appear¬ 
ance of greater firmness, and confident hopes 
arc entertained by the rctiners of acoiisideralilc 
increase In the demand for exportation j the 
loss to the French revenue, arising from the 
high bounties given upon the exportation of 
bugar refined lii France, having Induced the 
Ministry of that country to submit to the 
Chambers a project for reducing ilieiii to such 
an amount ns cannot fall to cause a large por¬ 
tion of the MciUlerrniienn trade to return to 
this country. 

The stock of West India .Sugar at the eom- 
nienceiiicnt of the year was 2H,(if>7 hogsheads, 
and being less than at the beginning of 
1332: tli.it of the M.anrltius w.is .Ifi.SU bags, 
being 17,473 less than the year licfore. 

Thu Inst aver.ige price of bugar was If. 8«. 
3]ff per rwt 

III the Coffee Market, the sales during the 
last month iiaVe been chiefly tor home con- 
siilnptlon; and allhoiigb, under particular 
cireumstaiires, an advance of It to It 6tl per 
nvt. has been obtained, prices in gener,il have 
been somewhut depressed , the sules have 
latterly, however, been coiisideralile. .^00bags 
St, Domingo brought 56i to 57.t ; of l.teJl 
bags of East India, 5.‘{t lu&3t.6rf was olitaiiii d 
for Ceylon, and 47.t. 04 to48t. firf. for .SiimatrtS j 
oflPOblmgs of Foreign, Praril broiiglit .lit, 
and Hnviirinab ,’jfl.t to Mt Cd. < 

Some degree of activity h.as been evinced 
witbiii (lie last toitiiiglit iii the Colton Mar¬ 
ket ; but, as the Iiolders sell readily at former 
quotalinns, no advance has taken place in 
priee j nor has the reiliietion of the Liverpool 
stock, by the late lamcnl‘.lile lire, which de¬ 
stroyed nearly 10,1)011 bales, produced any 
seiHible effect on the market. The last con¬ 
siderable sale.s, niinni the middle of the month, 
prodiice'd the following results ;— 

],li0il bales Surat .... 4jd. to id. 

.1,000 do. do. (pub. sale) . Aid. , bj^d, 

100 Madras.ti|d. 

CO Bowed. Cid. 

The sale of Indigo, .st tiio India bouse, which 
commenced on the 22d, ronsi.sts of 4,813 
eliesls, generally of low and ordinary quali¬ 
ties; iiengal and Henares, for home consnmp- 
lion, realized tlie pi ices of lust hsIp; on other 
sorts there was a reduction of about !id. per lb. 

In Coriiiiieal little has been done, and no va¬ 
riation in price. 

The Gnvcrniiicnt declaration of a contract 
for 7.1,(100 gallons of Rum has not had (he 
effect of producing a rise In the market; but 
tile holders arc tirm, and, In some instances, 
stand out fur an advance. Brandy and Genera 
continue steady. 

In Tea there is a moderate demand for Con¬ 
gous at sale prices j Boheas are to be liad at 
a discount of Irf. to IJd. per lb, and Twan- 
buys at id. to Id. discount. 

Spices are still of heavy sale, but without 
any Teiluction to be noted. The following 
arc the reaiiltg of a public sale on the 14tli:— 
Ceylon Cinnamon, s. d. t. d. 

G7 bales, firsts 7 3 87 

677 do. seconds .... 5 7 

210 do. thirds .... 4 10 57 

1/8 do. fourths . . ..44 


40 bales Pepper, br. mid. heavy, 3jd. to 3|d, 
fi3 boga do. mid. heavy dusty, 3jd. 

166 chu. Cossla Ltgnea, mia. 77s.6d.to78s.6d. 
J3 casks Nutmg. brown, pretty e'ound, 4r. 2d. 
7 —Mace, mid. Senboolen, Sa. fid. tofii.Sd. 
65bags of Cl' vei, good, It. Id to It, lid. 

The public sales of Wool, eurly in lost 
month, were well attended, end went off with 
considerable spirit at an advance of 15 to 9# 
per cent, on farmer prices. The Australian 
aud Van Dieman'a Lund Wools ranged f>om 
Is. Id to 2s. lUd. per lb ] those Imported by 
the V.in Dlcnian’s Land Company presented a 
marked inipruvenient In quality and condition. 

Ill Tallow, Hemp, Ashes, uiid Saltpetre there 
Is little to note. Oils ate, in general, lu de- 
inaiid. 

The Corn Market has been generally heavy 
throiiKboiit the past monlli Prime samples of 
all sorts of Grain have rnuiutalued their price, 
but in nil Inferior qualities sales could scarcely 
be efi'ected wltlioiit a reduction. Very little 
has been done in Foreign Wheat. There has 
been some demand for fresh American Flour in 
bond, hut for stale there arc no buyers. The 
six weeks' average published In the Gazette 
of the 25tli, and by which the duty is regu¬ 
lated, is as follows 

Wheat, Ms. id .; Barley, SS), lid. ; Oats, 
18.<. Id ; Rye, 32s. 7d.; Beans, 325. 2d, j Peas, 
.'tn* id 

The Money Sfarket has been In a state of 
the utmost excitement during the lastmontli. 
t'pon the news of the surrender of the Citadel 
ot Ariineip, and the probablq return ot the 
Fieiu'li troops, Consols rooj'one per ee/ft. 
Tins was (ulioived by riimoUrs of an imnie- 
dnite settlement of all matters In dispute be¬ 
tween ilulljuil and Belgium, and the priee 
suddenly lose Iroin 8(i to 39, after violent flue- 
tuiuluiis subsided to 371, and has since beenme 
more steady at HhJ to 1. One or two iaUiire.s 
were announced uu the settling day, but not 
to the extent fli.it might b.avc been expected. 
The Hebrew enpitniists ar'; gciicnilly said to 
have been great gainers by these operations. 

The closing prices of the principal public 
Securities, 011 Hie 2.1lh ult., ore as follows 

nniTisii su.vos. 

Tliree per Cent. OotisoN, 86 threc-fourtlis, 
sevca-cigbtlis.—Three jier Cent. Consols for 
the Account, 86 seven-eighths. — Three per 
Cent. Reduced, 87 three-eighths, oiie-half,— 
Three and a Halt perGeiit. Reduced, 94 three- 
fourths, 95.—New Three and a Half per Cent. 
94 one-quarter.—Four per Cent. (1826), 102 
thrce-elghilis, five-eighths.—India Slock, 208, 
209—Bank .Stock, 193, l94.—Exchequer Bills, 
45, 47 .—India Bonds, 34,35.—Long Atinnitlei. 

roRRieN Ft/vns. 

Belgian Loan, 77 one-half.—Bratllian Five 
per Cent. 50 onc-quarter, three-fourths.— 
Chilian 16 17. —Columbian (1H24'), Six per 
Cent. 10 half, II half. — Danish Three per 
Cent. 72 half.—Dutch Two and a Rolf per 
Cent. 43 five-eighths, seven-eighths.—French 
Five jier Cent.—French Three per Cent.— 
Greek Five per Cent. 29, .30.—Mexican Six per 
Cent 26, 27.—PoMugnese Five per Cent. SO 
half,—Portuguese New Loan, 4 half, quarter, 
discount.—Russian Five per Cent. 102 three- 
fourths, 103 quarter.—Spanish 16 half, five- 
eighths. 

SIIAURS. 

Anglo-Mcxloan Miiips, 9 10, 10 10.—United 
ditto, 7 l.», 8.1.—Colombian Mines, 7H,—Uel 
Monte, 21 10,22 lO—Briiiil, 50 .11.—lloltmos, 
140 1.10. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FKOM OXCBUBBR 18, 1832, TO JANU4BT 18, 1833, mei.VBITE. ' 


Dec. 18. £. WHITBOUBN,Fercival-8treet, 
Clerkenwell, coach-proprietor. h. AI3UA< 
^AMS, St, Jamea's-place, Aldgate, wine and 
spit it merchant. T. BYR, Rathbone-pince, 
Ozford-strcct, licensed victualler. J. JOY, 
Ashford, Kent, bridclnyer. T. WILL- 
COCKS, Bath, cabinet-maker, W. TOOD, 
Ayleaford, Gloucestershire, colour manufac¬ 
turer. 

Dec. 21. K. ARMSON, Melcombe-place, 
Ilorsel-squarc. builder. H. PHILLIPS, 
'ilianie, Oxfordshire, innkeeper, J. RONEY, 
Jiin , Merton, Surrey, victualler. T. COURT¬ 
NEY and G, COURTNEY, O^ Jewry, clo¬ 
thiers. II, BACK, Margate, grocer. £. 
HOWELL, Bread-street, City, ■*Wlne-mer- 
cliant. J. BECKENSALL, Oxford'-atreet, 
wine and brandy merchant. J, GILBERT, 
Regent-street iind Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
J. CLARKE, Birmingham, coiti dealer. J. 
HURll, Belfast, Irelaiul, merchant B, 
BROWN, Ijcede, ftux-apinner. G. AYNS- 
LEY, North Shields, grocer. W. B. IIEY- 
NO LOS, Bitnilngham,' draper and tailor. 

Hoc. 25, Of,jp. HUNT, late of Prince’s- 
place, Wesimijthter.road, and of 126, High- 
street, Wii|)p!ng, oil and colourmaii. J. 
FENSHAM, 8, Fortman-street, Purtinan-s(]., 
carver and gilder. F. BROWN, Watford, 
llertfordsliire, grocer and chccscinonger. T, 
FREKTHY, Acton, Middlesex, carpenter, 
E. K. PROCTOR, llermes-strcet, Pcntoiivllle, 
engraver. W. LEAHY, Grove, Gt. Gnild- 
ford-st., Southwark, milhvrigbt. J. CRUNN- 
OALL, Brixtun-rod'd, Surrey, bull icr. N. 
SMITH. Wai minster, Wiltshire, innkeeper. 
W. ROBINSON, Stockport, Cheshire, flour- 
dealer. J. STOCK.ALL, Kidderminster, cuul- 
inerchant and yain-factor. J. WILLIAMS, 
Liverpool, builder. 1*. PHILLIPS, J. CO- 
HEN, and J. PHILLIPS, Birmingham and 
Dublin, jewellers. J. REES, Bristol, book¬ 
seller and stalioneir. U. WRIGHT, South- 
ampton-street, Camden-town, surgeon, G. 
WILLIAMS, Heiirietta.street, St. Mary-Ia- 
bonne, boarding-house keeper. W. SMITH, 
Fortseu, Hampshire, draper. J. HARD¬ 
WICK, While Hart-yard, Tottenham-court- 
road, horse-dealer. H. EVANS, Narbetb, 
Pembrokeshire, corn and butter-merchant. 

Dee. 28. T. FERRY, Kntghtsbridge, li¬ 
censed victualler. T. B. LOADER, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, map-publisher. W. H. 
LADO, Liverpool st., merchant. J. JACK- 
SON, Bedfoj^i-row, tailor! W. BUTLER, 
Btlaton, utlUerand coTn-dealer. W. ABM- 
STRONG, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, timber-mer¬ 
chant. , 9- LEVI, Exeter, silversmith. G. 

GRAV)jl^»’ Skinburness, Cumberland, inn¬ 
keeper und vajnish-maker. W. WHITE, 
Great Bridge, Staffordshire, grocer. 

Jan.-l. J. IRVINE, Brnnswlck-street, Bus- 
aelt-equare, master mariner. C. T. ATHOVV, 
Wood-st,, Chcapsldc, wholesale haberdasher. 


T. WEAVER, Soutb-st, Spital-fields, cheese, 
monger. T. FRITH, High Holborn, Iron¬ 
monger. C. HOWARD, late of Mlle-end- 
road, victualler. 1. WORLEY, jun., Dow- 
lane, tailor, P. MADDUCKS, Liverpool, 
timber-merchant, 

Jan. t. C. BRAY, Tbeobald’s-road, coach- 

maker. O. MACF.ABREN, Tamdoii-strecI, 

St. Paiicras, bookseller. G. STOVELL and 
B. H. MADOOK, I ower Grosvenor-street, Ha- 
novcr.sq., upholsterers. T. A. DULCKEN, 
Kdward-street, Portman-sq^nre, merchant. 
W. ASHTON, Birmingham, grot"r. J. and 
W. G. LANOELLS, Gateshead, Durham, and 
Newcastle-npou.Tyiie, wholesale haber¬ 
dashers. J, WILSON, Bolton, Lancashire, 
timbcr-dealer.' M. JACKSON, ShelBeld, 
grocer. J. WOMACK, Leeds, llvery-stable 

keeper. J, STADDEltS, Burnley, Lanca¬ 

shire, droper. 

Jan. 8. B. CLARK, Notbnry, Derbyshire, 
miller, W. CHAPPLE and W. SNOW, Ox¬ 
ford-street, tailors. C. HANCOCK, Hil¬ 
lingdon, Midilluscx,brlrk-maker. T. HAUO- 
CASTLE, Boltori-le-Muors, Ijancasbtre, che- 
misl, VV. HARRISON, Portsmouth,printer. 
J, PORTER, Curnaby-street, Regent-Street, 
I cheesemonger. W. TYDEMAN, Gt. Yar- 
raoiitli, Norfolk, harness-maker. 

Jan. 11 0.0. BLYTH, Colchester, mer¬ 

chant. G. EVANS, Nicliolas-laiic, Lombard- 
street, sblp-broker, P. GRISTi, Albaiiy- 
slrcct, Uegcnt*',-paik, printer. H. STE¬ 
PHENS, Alilcrsg.ite-strocl, stuiie-mnsoii. W, 
SMITH, Tennington, baker. C. TILLETT, 
Mordon, Surrey, victualler, J. arid U, 
YOUKK, Cliesliuiit, Hertfordshire, millers. 
B. ROWE, M'ignn, Luiicashirc, innkeeper. 
W. JONES, Swansea, grocer. W. J. GIN- 
GELIi, Langford, Somersetshire, baker. W. 
LOWE, Bisbopsgate-streot-withoiit, chemist. 
B. J. WIMBOLT, Poultry, stationer. T, 
WROE, Hollinwood, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner, 

Jan. 16. a. BUTLER, York, dealer, E. 
BURTON, Manchester, wine-dealer. A. 
HUOOLESTYNE, RlUon With Harrowgate, 
Yorkshire, hotel-keeper, M. MYERS, Bir¬ 
mingham, factor. W. SMITH, Twickeuhiuu, 
baker. 

Jan. 18, J. BEAUMONT and T. HOLT, 
Cornhill, tailors. A.TIMSON, Hover, draper. 
G. SCORE, Llncoln’s-lnn-Aclds, scrivener. 
D. FARROW, Furringdon-street, gunsmith. 
S. STRAIGHT. Charlotte-street, Blackfriar’s- 
road,ba(-roauufacturer. T. GAU^ROOGEB, 
Huddersfleld, merchant. J. GREENE, 
Amptlilll, Bedfordshire, seriTener. W., H., 
and E, UEYCOgK, Beeston, Royds, Leeds, 
cloth-manufacturers. J, HALL, Liverpool, 
wine and spirit merchant. W. SPENCER, 
Manchester, tavern-keeper. C. RATCLIFF, 
Knock-ln-Hall, Shropshire, hop-dealer. J. 
BERK L£ Y, N awcastle-u pon- Ty ne, merchant. 



MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


thb' revenue. 


Abatj-act of Ihe Net Produce of tlie Re¬ 
venue of Ureal Britain, in the Years 
ended on tlie otii ui Juntury, 18.'{2, and 
the 5th of January, 1833, showing the 
Increase or decrease ou each head 
thereof. 


Altstract of the Net Produce of the Re¬ 
venue of Great Britain, in the Quarters 
ended on the 5lh of January, 1833, and 
the 5th of January, 1K)3, showiug the 
Increase or Decrease on each head 
tiiorcof. 


Yeays ended Jan. 5ih 

In- 

I)e. 

1832. I ira. 

creuse. 

croa!>e. 

ICiistoms,. f] 15,336,715 15,559,882 

223.167 


Excise . ., 14,330,875 I+,657,921 

326,346 


Stamps .... 6,547,475 6,515,314 


32.131 

Post Office. 1,391,066 1,323.000 


68,066 

IMxes. 4,8fi4..J42 4,493,885 

79,543 


Misccllan,,. 81,.598 59,853 


21,745 

Total .#fj42,D52,0U 143,059.183 

629,056 

121,882 

Deduct Decrease .. 

121,882 


Increase on tlie Y ear 

546,169 

. 


Qrs. ended Jan 5tb, In- 
1833, ■ 1833. 

3,r>3«,'23 3,88r,30G ; 358,683 

4,3e5,.'« J,9(it>,4H8 . 

I,<ii8,7;<) 1,575,955 . 

.311.000 33.8,000 I 10,000 

1,981,209 1,902.823 I. 

21,207 34,720 j l.t,522 

11,713,536 11,703,3011382,105 

Deduct Increase ..I. 

Decrease on Qitfirterj,.,,^,.,. 


De- 

crease. 

299,086 

42,815 

78,43‘J 

420,340 

382,105 

38,235 


Compared with last year, it appears, therefore, that the Revenua ii- increased by 
510,1(1!)/., althonp^h tlie quarter just ended exhibits, ns compared with the corre¬ 
sponding quarter of last year, a decrease'of 38,235/. The deficiency occurs princi¬ 
pally under the head of Excise, which was last year swelled by a large amount of 
Candle Duty, repealed in the course of the session. There is also a deficiency in 
the Stamp Duties and Taxes ; but the Post-o^ce and Aliscellaneous show an im¬ 
provement, and the Customs have increased by the rather extraordinary sum of 
358,583/. Under all circumstances, considering the difiiculties we have lately en¬ 
countered, the agitations of the Reform Bill, and the obstruction of our traile with 
Holland, we must undoubtedly agree with the officials of the Treasury, that the 
prospect.^ of the country are far from discouraging. The increase of the Cu.stonis 
is peculiarly gratifying, because it indicates revival of commerce and mercantile 
speculation, but still we are not quite rewnciled to the falling off of the Excise and 
internal consumption in a quarter which boasts of a general election. 


THE ELECTION3- 
ENGDAND. 

Cambridge, City—Mr. G, Pryine, Iln. T. S. Rice 
Cheshire, North—Mr. E. J. Stanley, Mr. W. 
EgciUm 

Cornwall, West—Mr. E. W. W. Peudarves, 
Sir C. Demon 

Cumberland, West—Lord Lowther, Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Waoley 

Deriiysliirc, North—Lord W, Cavendish, Mr, 
T. Gisborne 

Devonshire, South—Lord J. Russell, Mr. J. 
Bulteel 

Durham, South—Mr, J. Pease, Mr. J. Bowes 
Essex, North—Sir J. Tyrcll, Mr. A. Baring 
Glamorganshire—Mr. C. Talbot, Mr. J, DUhvyn 
Hertfordshire—Sir J. S. Sebright, Mr, N. Cal¬ 
vert, Lord Grlraston 
Isle of Wight—Sir R. Sirnemi 
Kent, East—Mr J.PIumptre,SirE.Knatchbull 
Kidderminster—Mr. R. Godson 
Lancashire, South—Mr. G. W. Wood, Lord 
Molyiieux 


concluded from our la^t. 

Lincolnshire, East—Hon. C. A. W. Felliam, 
Sir W. A. Iiigilby 

Montgomeryshire—Rt. Hon. C, W. W. Wynn 
Montgomery—Mr. D. Pugh 
Nortulk, East—Mr. J. Wyiidham 
Norlhallertoii—Sir. G. Ross 
Northamptonshire, North—Viscount Milton, 
Lord Brudenell 

Oxfofd University—Sir R. 11. Inglis, Mr, T. G. 
B. Estcourt 

Poole—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Bytig, Mr. D. L. Lester 
St. Albans—Sir F. Vincent, Mr. G. H. Ward 
Shropshire, South—Hon. It. Clive, Earl of 
Darlington 

Somerset, East—Mr. W. G. Lnngton, Mr. W 
P, Brtdgslock 

Somerset.West—Mr.E. Bnndford, Mr C.Tynte 

Suffolk, West—Mr. C. Tyrcll, 5Ir. U. Parker 

Swansea—Mr. J. H. Vivian 

Tavistiick—Lord W. Russell, LL-CoI. C. Fox 

Thtrsk—Sir K. Fraukland 

Totness—Mr. J. Parrott, Mr. J. Cornisli 
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Monitkl^ Digest. 


WarwlcVsIilre, North—sir J. E. Wllmot, Mr. 
W> S. Doffdole 

Wenlotk—lion. G. Forrester, Mr. M. Gaskllt 
Yorkshire, West—Viscount Morpeth, Mr, G. 
■SlrickUnd 

IRELAND. 


Antrim, C.—Hon.Gen. O’Neill, E. of Belf.ist 

Armagh, C.—Vis. Acheson, Colonel Verner 

ilthlone—Mr. J.Tnlbot 

Cashel, B.—Mr. Jomes Roe 

Cork, C.—Mr. F. O’Connor, Mr. G. S. Bnrrjr 

Down, C.—Vis. Castlereagfa, Lord A. W. Hi'l 

Downpatrick—Mr. J. W. Mnxwell 

Dundalk—Mr. W. ©’Reilly 

Dungannon—Hon. J. T. Knox 

Enniskillen—Hon. A. H. Cole 

Fermanagh, C—Viscount Cole, Gen. Arclidall 

Galnay, C.—Mr..1.Duly. Mr.T. Martin 

Kilkenny, City—Mr. D. .Sullivan 

King’s County—Lord Oxnunstoivii, Mr N. 

Fitzsimoii ■*»' 

Kitisale—Lieut.-Col. Slawell „ 

Limerick, C.—Hon. R. U. FUrgibnon,-.|Ioj)^ 

Lt.-Col. O’Crady 

Londonderry, C.—Sir H..Bateson, Capt. .Tones 
Londonderry,City—Sir R. A. Ferguson 


Meath,C.—Mr. H.Grattan, Mr.M. O’Connell 
Monaghan, C.—Mr. L. Perrin, Hon. C. Blayney 
Newry—Lord Marcus Hill 
Queen's County—Mr. P. Lalor, Sir C. H. Coote 
Waterford, C.—Mr. J. Galwey, Sir R. Keane 
SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire—Hon. Capt. Gordon, R.N. 
Ayrshire—Mr. Oswald 
Allircw’s, St.—Mr. A. Johnstone 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Rcar>Adm. Adam 
Dumbartonshire—Mr. C. Colqiiboun 
Inverness, B -Colonel Balllie 
Inverness-shire—Right Hon. C. Grant 
Kincardineshire-General Arbulhiiut 
Kirkwall B.—Mr. James Loch 
Linlithgow, B. - Hon.C. A. Murray 
Montrose, B —Mr. K. Ross 
Orkney and Shetland—Mr. G. Trail 
Paisley—Sir J. Maxwell 
Perthshire—Lord Ormelie 
Perth—Mr. L. Oliphniit 
Renfrcwbliire—Sir M. S. Stewart 
Uosstiire—Mr. J. A. Mackenzie 
Roxburghshire—Capt. Hon. G.Elliot 
Stirlingshire-Vicc-Adm. Hon. C. Fleming 
Sutherlandshirc—Mr. 11, M’Leod 


THE COrONIE.S. 

T/ir lotiinn-Jilfs ,—Lord Nnirpiit, First Lord Commis.sionor of the Ionian Lslaiids, 
arrived at Corfu, on the 2yth November, and on the following; day puhliahed a Pro- 
rluni.itiim, speaking of the reform of abimes, good laws, and an independent Legis- 
laliire. The Noble Lord wa.s received by tlie inbabitants with unbounded marks of 
respect and admiration, to which the constant devotion of his talents to the liberty 
and prosperity of his country entitled him. Mutual congratulations were every¬ 
where heard on the blessing wliich Providence had bestowed on those islands. 

WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica .—Return of all ma'iiiraissions in Jamaica between the period commen¬ 
cing with the fir.st registration of .slaves in 1817, to the 28th June, 1826, distin- 
gnishiiig gratuitous manumissions from such as are paid for:— 


Period. 


Paid fur. 

Gratuttoue. 

Total. 

From June S9, 1817 ^ 
to June 28,1818 1 

261 

S.’iV 

818 

, , 

1819 

221 

.35(5 

.580 

• • 

1820 

2U 

337 

.518 

• t 

1821 

266 

.366 

6.32 

• s 

1822 

178 

237 

485 

» • 

1823 

209 

236 

445 

• • 

1821 

197 

216 

443 

s • 

182.') 

208 

238 

416 

• • 

1826 

107 

208 

40.5 



l'J51 

2831 

4782 

• • 

•1827 

231 

217 

443 

, , 

1R2H 

2.12 

249 

481 

a • 

1829 

2Hl 

259 

540 

• • 

1 

1830 

'217 

2.39 

516 



2972 

3795 

6767 


1829, not stated how 

mnnuiulUcd, 

5 

• • 

1830 ditto 


ditto 

3 


Total .... T!77!» 


. • The returns from 18J(> to 1X10 arc abstracted from a list of manumissions transmitted to the 
jpolonlal Department by the Governor, 
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Foreign Statea. 

The Atllofc'iitg estimates of the value of our West India Colonies are taken from 
the re{Hirt of Uie select committee of the House of Lords, recentljr published :— 



aaiTisH 

C<»L0N1K8. 


Jamaica . . 

* • 

a a a 

. ^.135,!»>8 

Barbadoes , 

» • • 

a • 

. . !). 08 ». 6 a 0 

Antlxua 

a a 

a • a 

. 4,364,000 

St. Cbristopber 

• • • 

a 

. . 3,783B00 

Nevia . • 

. ■ . *#. 

a a • 

1,750,100 

Montserrat . 

a a 

. . 1.0S7,440 

Virginia Islands 

'a •<« 

• a a 

. 1.0!«3,400 

Grenada . 

• a • 

a a 

. . 4,994,365 

St. Vincent 

• • 

a • • 

. 4,006,966 

Dominica 

• a • 

a • 

. . S.aiG.OUO 

Trinidad . 

• a 

a a • 

. 4,982,705 

Bahamas 

a • a 

a a 

. . 3,041,500 

Bermudas . 

a a 

• a a 

. 1,111,000 

Honduras . 

• a a 

a 

, . 678,760 




j£100,014B04 


VaiiKD COLONlS>4. 

19,410.480 

Demarara and Kasequibo . 

• a a 

Berbice. . 

a a a 

a 

. . 7,415.160 

Tubngu . . 

a 

a a ^ a 

. 2,CH2,9i;0 

St. X.iicla . 

a * • 

-a a 

. 3 539,000 


1.037,560 

Si> that the whole iiniount U less than . . ^‘131,05:1,431 


FOREIGN STATES. 

ItUSSI.V AND TUllKEY, 

It is said that the Emperor of Russia has oflTered to assist the Sultan apfainst his 
vassals with a Russian army, and that tlie latter has act-epted the oiTer. Of course, 
if Russia engage in such a ivork, it is to subjugate Turkey, and her insidious offers 
have accordingly created great jealousy at I'^ienna, Paris, and London, and pro¬ 
bably at lici'lin. Prince Metternich, it is said, has already broke ground against 
Nicholas, who has deceived him, and directs his diplomatic liatteries against 
Russian craft, deceit, and endeavour to introduce a new policy intdKEurupe. Poor 
Prince Metternich, after all his miserable attempts to dragoon the Germans into 
slaves, will have humbly to appeal to them to protect Europe against Russian 
ambition. This will be as it ought to be. We like to sec would-be tyrants begging 
for popular support. As an instance of Russian interference, it is said that the 
Russian ambassador at Aladrid has addressed s'^rong remonstrances to the Spanish 
Court against those concessions to liberalism which the Queen has lately m^de. 

SPAIN. 

The King of Spain has formally protested against and revoked the decree ex¬ 
torted from him during his illness, by which he re-establi-shed the Salic law as the 
rule of succession. The old Visi-Gothic law is now again the law of Spain, and 
females can inherit the tlirone. The effect will be, the exclusion of Don Carlos, 
who is at the head of the Apostolicals, and the accession of Don Ferdinand’s 
daughter, who, being ih the hands of her mother, will be of the Liberal party. 
Whether diis arrangement will be acquiesced Ferdinand should die before his 
brother, may be reasonably doubted. 
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MARRlAGfig» AND DEAITHS. 


At St. Mftry’s, Charles Knight, 
Rsq., of Marylebone>strpet,to Caroline, widow 
of Cuptaln Giveen, of the Royal 10th Hussars. 

Charles Bacon Urey, Rsq„ of Styford< in 
the county of Northamberluiid, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir William 
LoroSne, Bart., of Kirkharlc, In the same 
county. 

At Brighton, the BarOu Iltener de Mnmiel, 
Captain in the 6th regiment of Belgian Grena¬ 
diers, to Ann Marla Carnlino, daugliter of the 
late G. Swift, Esq., of Lion’s Dc», in the 
county of Meath, and of the present Countess 
of Molande. 

At Clare, Suffolk, W. Hughes, Esq., of 
Southampton-biilldings, to Emily, daughter of 
the late Lleut.-Gen. Elwes. 

At Paris, Isabella, youngest daughter of 
General Sir George and the Hon. Lody Airey, 
and giand-diiiighterofthe Baroness Tnlbot, of 
Malahide, in the county of Dublin, to Charles 
'rottcnham, Esq , of New Ross, grandson of 
the late Sir Robert WIgrnm, Bart, of Wex¬ 
ford. 

G. F. Henesge, Esq., M.P., to Frances, 
daughter of M. Tasbitrgh, Esq., of Burgh wallis, 
York, 

At Hampton, E. S. Curwen, Esq., late of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, and son of Ifcnry 
Curwen, E>q., of VYorkliigloii-liiill, Ciimber- 
iund, to Frances, daughter of Edward Jesse, 
Esq., of Hampton-coiirt, Middlesex. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Brynnston-square, 
T. llulkeley. Esq, lat Regiment of Life 
Guards, to Frances Emilia Rivers, daughter 
of Sir F. Frceling, Bart. 


D/ed.]—At Lambeth Palacd, W. H. Howley, 
Esq. of New College, Oxford, son of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbnry. 

Hunter. Esq, of Sovthampton-street, in 
insist year. 

At Nice, Lord Robert Fitzgerald, son of 
James, first Duke of Ijcinater, aged 68. 

At Boulogne, Sir Jeremiah Homfray, Knt. 
of Llaiidaff, Glaroorgansblre, 

In Ciimberland-street, Porfman-squnre, Sir 
John Sewell, Knt. D.C.L., F.Il.S,, &c., and 
some time Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court 
At Malta. 

On the 4th Inst, near Hill, in the 81st 
yeaf’of his nge, Piere Valery Le Noir, Esq. 
author of the Logographic Emblematical 
French and English spelling-hooka, “ Les Pas¬ 
tes Brltannlques,” and several other publi¬ 
cations. 

At Fellrig Hall, Norfolk, Vice-Admiral 
Windham, nephew to the late Right Hon. 
Win. Windham,In his 65th year. 

At St. Leonard’s, Windsor, Countess Har- 
courl, widow of the late Ficicl-Marslial W. 
Karl Ilarcourt. Her Ladyship had nearly 
completed licr 33cl year. 

On the iSth iiist. after an illness of nine 
days, produeed by a severe cold, Charles Dib- 
dln, Esq , for many years author and manager 
at several London theatres. 

At Mnuldslic Castle, on the evening of the 
SCtli December, Harriett, wife of Archibald 
Douglas, Esq., and daughter of Heut,-Gen. 
Sir James Hay. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN TIIE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

■' AND IRELAND. 

Instruction of the /’nor.—.Some new scliooix have been opened at Kensington Gra¬ 
vel-pits for the childaen of the poor, wlio abound there, aad are ill provided with 
the means of instruction. Tin* expenses of fitting up the school-rooms have 
been defrayed by Lady Mary Fox, liady E. Whitbread, Lady Holland, the Hon. 
Miss Fox, Mrs, Calcott (late Maria Graham), Ladies Greville, Warwick, and Fitx- 
patrick, Duke of Richmond, Lord Melbourne, Earl of Essex, Lord Holland, Sir J. 
Graham, Col. Fox, Mr. Archdeacon Potts, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Chantrey, «nd other 
dtstinguished prsoiis, who are diSrous of putting to fair trial a plan for schools 
which may, it is believed, ultimately support themselves, the education designed for 
tho poor children in them being one in the way of industry. Tiie habits of pauper¬ 
ism contracted by the labouring classes are so deep-rooted, that his doubted if they 
can destroyed in any way but by the formation of schools of this description in 
all the parishes of the country j uniting wealthy, intelligent, and benevolent per- 
**!**•* steady and well-directed effort to bre^ up those habits of dependence 
whieiPtbe abuses of the poor-laws have created. The parqtjte of the children 
brooght them to the sclmols in great numbers, and several of the ladies who have 
^auted. in their formation were present at the opening, and expressed themselves 
highly delighted with the appearance of the children, and the prospect of good 
ilhica the sduK^ afioed. , x r d 
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itnpr6vmHll» in 8ataMkirkj-‘Th» CSty Anthoritleo Jiiire noH^ee that it Is 
their intentioti to apply tffrarlfanient in the eniiiiiog eeaelon for an Act to autho¬ 
rise the pnlitn^ down of the fleet Prison in Farringdon-street, to make room for 
several important projected improvements. It Is proposed ta have a nevr Fiect 
Prison, on a much lai-ger and more convenient scale, erected on a large piece of 
ground In St. George's Fields, opposite Bethlehem Hospital, It is nlso intended to 
widen and improve the roads leadin^^Bethlebem Hospital arid the site Of the new 
Fleet Prison, and to stop up and dlsBWtimie the roads formerly called St. (^org^a 
Mall, and Joiner's-strcct, Lamheth. The Mall was some years since celehrated aa 
the site wliere stood the Apollo Gardens and the Dog and Duck Tavern, houses 
formerly licensed for the congregation of the most licentious and depraved charac¬ 
ters of both sexes. By the interposition of the Surrey magistrates, the licenses of 
these sinks of infamy having been withheld, they were eventually pulled down. 
Since that period the site has remained a barren waste. Tfie late Mr. Hedger, (he 
proprietor of the gardens and the tavern, accumulated immense wealth by the 
great overflow of company to botli places of resort; lie left large fortunes to a na- 
mcrous family, and also built almshouses in Webber-row, Southwark, which he 
liberally endowed. 

St. Katharine's DecAs.—The annual meeting of tlie St. Katharine’s Dock Com¬ 
pany has taken place, when a half yearly dividend of ^ per cent, was declared. 

A meeting of the Proprietors of West India Dork Stock has been held in th6 
city, at wliich a most unfavourable expose of the affairs of the Company was made* 
by the Directors. The result is, that the dividend on VVest India Sto^ has bcetf 
reduced from six to four per cent, per annum. 


iiKitBvonusinnE. 

Christmas at Jferr/ord ,—In the county of Hereford some of the Som'ish and 
feudal ceremonies are yet practised. On the eve of Old CJiristmas-day there are 
thirteen fires lighted in the corn-fields oP many of the farms, twelve of them in a 
circle, and one round a pule, tniidi laiger and iiigher than the rest, and in the 
centre. These fires are dignified with the names of the Virgin Mary and tlie 
twelve Apostles, the lady being in the middle; and while tliey are burning the 
labourers retire into some shed or outhouse, where they behold the hrightne.ss of 
tl»e Apostolic flame. In this slied they lead a cow, on whose horns a plum-cakehas 
been stuck, and having assembled round the animal, the oldest labourer takes a 
pail of cider, and addres.sca the following lines to the cow with great solemnity 

Here’s to tliy pretty face, and thy nliite horn ! 

God aciitl thy master a good crop of corn,— 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain, 

And next year, if we live, we’ll driik to thee again. 

After which, the-verse is chanted in chorus by .all present. They then dash the 
eider in the cow’s face, when, by a violent toss of her head, she tliroivs the plum- 
cake on the ground ; and if it falls forward, it is an omen that the next harvest will 
lie good ; if backward, tliat it will he unfavourable. This is the commencement of 
the rural feast, which is generally prolonged till the following morning. 

KENT. 

Projeeted Docks at fVoohvich, with Rail-road thereto, Sfc .—The usual notice re- 
qaired in such cases hat been affixed to the doors of the Middlesex Sessions House 
of an intention to apply to Parliament during, the ensuing Session for jwwer to 
form a ns'l-roBd from the Commercial-road, Limbhousc, to the Kiver Thames at 
East Ham, opposite to Woolwich; and also a carriage-road to nin parallel, or 
newly so, with the railway $ also for power to establish a fernr across the Thames 
to Woriwich } also for forming docks, or slips, and landing-places on both sides the 
river for steam-boats and other vessels, with proper approaches, canals, locks, basins, 
wharfs, bridges, &c.; and for power to impose tolls, rates, and duties for the main¬ 
tenance of the same. It is intended the rail-road should pass through Stepney, 
Limehouse, Poplar, and Bromley, in Middlesex, and East and West Ham, and 
Barking, in Essex. * 

LANCASHIBE. 

The Leather 7Vade.»Tlu3 trade has been extremely flat and depressed for the last 
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twelve month*, and prices have been >o low as In many (sses, not to leave the tan¬ 
ners a profit. It now, however, appear* that prices have passed their lowest ebb, 
and that the tanners have again the prospect of realizing,a fair return fur their 
capital. The stock of leathers at present on hand is very limited, as compared with 
that of last year at this season. A good deal of leather has been sold of late, and 
some articles are becomii^ scarce, and looking up in prices .—Liverpool Times. 

A correspondent at Li^rerpool informs u s thg t upwards of 20,000 emigprauts have 
embarked at Liverpool during the year 183vpbf whom 15,754 proceeded direct to 
the United States. 


SUri'OLK. ft 

A £uhour /{a/e.—The following method of establishing a labour rate has recently 
been agreed upon in Reepham-cum-Kerdistune, Suffolk, to remain in force for the 
next six montlis :-~l. 'I^at four several rates, for the above object,'be levied, at 
titrate of two shillings each rate on the acre, upon all arable lands, and one shilling 
u]^n all pasture and meadow lands, in the said parish; and that four vestry meet¬ 
ings shall be severally hoiden, upon the 14tii of January, 25th oi February, 8th of 
April, and 2Uth of May, 1833, for the purpose of examining the accounts then 

i ti^uced for the purpose of making out such rates.—2. That every occupier of 
ands In the said parish shall make out and deliver at sucli meetings, a true 
return of the quantity of lands (distinguishing the arable and pasture) in his 
occupation; also the ('hristian and surname of every man and boy whom he has 
employed during the preceding six weeks, with their age^nd wages paid to each ; 
but in no. case will higher wages be allowed ^than the fotlowing scale:—For boys 
under dftepn years old, Vd. per day; for youths fifteen to eighteen, 12d.; for single 
men to twenty, IGd.; for able-bodied men of twenty years, 20d.— 

3. That every occupier shall have the amount of his rate allowed liim or returned to 
him, who shall satisfy such meeting that he has employed the recpiisite quantum of 
laboure^rs to Oover his amount of rate ; but in the event of his not having done so, 
he shall be compelled to pay to the said meeting the difference in money between 
what he has expended, agreeably to the above, and the amount of his rate.— 
4. That no labourers or .servants, hut tvho belong to the parhsh, .shall be inchided in 
these reguhttioris.—5. That all the money which shall be collected from this rate, 

in lieu of labour, shall he applied to the parish funds, or as the vestry may direct_ 

6. That in any cases where men, who are not able-bodied labourers, arc taken into 
employment, no greater sum is to he allowed than is actually paid, 'rhree-fourths 
of the rate-payers of the parish being present at the vestry-meeting at which the 
above was proposed, it was carried by a majority of 48 out of 57; the votes being 
taken agreeably to tho provisions of the Vestry Act of Geo. III. chap. 69. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

An extensive cemetery is proposed to be formed in tlie neighbourhood of liir- 
mingham. The intention is to establish a place of sepulture, open to oil denomina¬ 
tions and forms of burial, and combining economy with additional security. 

SCOTLAND. 

Col/on J/anv/ac/urc.—The amazing cotton manufacture continues to increase. 
The reduction in the profits has sharpened tlie wits of the manufacturers, and men, 
women and children, as well as machines, throw off an increasing qiimitity of work. 
We perceive from the evidence on the Factory Bill, that the weekly quantity now 
spun by one spindle is 21 hanks of No. 40 a week. The cotton spun in Great 
Britain last year amounted to about 288,0O0,0O0lb.H. Of this quantity a tenth was 
spun in Scotland. The United States supply tliree-fourths of the consumption, or 
213,000,000lbs., the East Indies a^ut 20,000,0001bs., the West Indies 1,600,000lbs. 
only.* All the cotton, except the growth of the East and West Indies, pays a duty 
of |d. per lb. This dpty would last year exceed 690,000/., and would as nearly 
as possible 10 per cent, on the return of the cotton in bohd.—Glasoow Chronicle. 
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THE LAST PETITION FROM THE IRISH PEOPLE TO THE ENGLISH 
MINISTERS AND THE BllITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Kre yet that Hill has passed which takes from a people op¬ 
pressed with grievances the right to petition, sutler ns respectfully 
to address you,—not in armed numliers—not in nightly associa¬ 
tions,—but through this subtle and bodiless medium ; tbreing our 
complaints upon you, not obtmdmg ourselves; somewhat, as it 
were, forestalling what you are about to make us : Fox, d pro ierea 
niliilf —a voice, and nothing moio ; but a voice of wailing and of 
dread, whose warning may peihaps haunt you years hence, when 
you may be desirous of reviving that which you arc about to 
destroy—the aflection and confidence of a whole nation. Tlie 
man who passed his life in the pursuit of his own .shadow', was 
wise, compared to you ! You are about to engage in a chase yet 
more fruitless. The Law is the shadow' of Power—the Co-ope¬ 
ration of the People is the substance. Yon ai'e about to divide 
the tW'o, so naturally inseparable; and the utmost you can do 
with the shadow is, to strive henceforth to unite it to the body/^ 
from which you now so wantonly divorce it! 

Let us state our complaints to you. For many centuries we 
have been oppressed and impoverished; a large proportion of us 
are ignorant and breadless. Placed under your care, it was for 
you t6 educate and feed us. These duties have been neglected : 
injuries have accumulated—angry passions been inllamed; and, 
instead of revering a master, we have learned to tremble—but 
tremble frow’uingly—at a tyrant. This is to be lamented;—but 
whose is the fault 7 The fault is not with us. Education forms 
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the child,—legislation forms a people. Your legislation makes 
the Clime, and then punishes it; it is at once the first seducer 
and the king’s evidence ! 

Uut crimes abound in Ireland ; you must punish the criminals. 
No matter by whom the crirninali^cre made, it is clear that they 
must not carry destruction to the ij^ioceut. We allow this. We 
see these predatory associations of reckless and wretched men, 
with the same terror that inspires yon. We pity them, perhaps, 
more than you ; for we see the temptation—you only the crime ; 
but we are equally willing to condemn. The Wlntefeet and the 
Rockites must be put down. You must snatch the kinfe and the 
brand out of the ruthless hands of men who are joined together 
for the purposes of plunder and revenge: nay, we ask you to 
assist us in this ; for the cuilt of these criminals stands between 
US and justice ;—it has been the excuse for the delay of redress 
and the perpetuity of abuse. When we have murmured against 
tithes, we have been answered by laws against Whiteboys. What¬ 
ever our distress—our poverty—our \\rongs,—still, while these 
banditti exist, we aie told that the honest cannot be relieved, be- 
cau.se the guilty must be punished. Alas, what logic ! But let 
it pass : vve will not pause to arraign it. These ofi'enders, then, 
stand between us and justice : we are more anxious than you that 
they should be punished—that they should be exterminated. Make 
laws against them,—crush, destroy them. In (his, Ireland will 
co-operate with the law;—in this, the Political Unions — the 
Agitators — O’Connell himself—will assist you. Pass even 
extraorilinary laws against the guilty; but do not suspend all 
law for the guiltles-s. 'riiis is what you are about to do. Let us 
consider. 

In the first place, petitionehs are not guilty. You acknow¬ 
ledge that we, the unofi’ending part of us, have many suffering.s— 
that we have some wrongs. How can we represent those sufferings 
to you, or express those wrongs ? liy petitions—by petitions alone 1 
You have taken away from us all other power. We have no 
Legislature of our own : the Aristocracy—are Protestant—the 
Magistracy—are biassed against us; for religion with u.s has been, 
as it always will be where the Church is of one persuasion, and 
the people of another, the parent of hatred—not of love. In our 
own natural protectors, years of struggle and of passion have made 
us behold our relentless foes. We have, then, no guardians—no 
Court of Appeal but your Legislature. To you respectfully we 
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would come with our wrongs; and you are now about to cut off 
from U9 that appeal. You confess the wrongs, but you will not 
allow them vent; —you arf. going to take away from us 
THE RIGHT TO PETITION. Docs this law,—wc ask you humbly, 
—does this law touch the guiltj||»lone ?—does it touch the guilty 
at all ?—does it touch the VVh^buy and the robber ? No ; it 
falls upon the guiltless,—it falls upon the assailed, not the assailcr, 
—it falls upon the farmer, the peasant, the trader, the clergy them¬ 
selves. The Whiteboy does not petition ; he lias gone beyond that 
stage of complaint. The honest man petitions,—not the robbers 
it is not to your peaceful halls that banded marauders carry their 
complaints. Will you leave us no other appeal but theirs? Have 
we no choice between silence and the swoid? Pause, then- 
pause, ive entreat you. Discriminate between complaint and 
aggression : do not stifle the voice while you bind the hand. No 
complaint is so dangerous ns that which may not speak ; no wrongs 
are dangerous while tlicy have a vent. You see, then, that the 
law which takes away the right to petition does not afflict the 
guilty alone ;—it afflicts the innocent alone. 

Pass w'e to your other enactmeols.— You propose to institute 
a Court-Martial in the place of a Court of Law. 

Will your Court-Martial punish only the guilty?—We beg to 
refer you to former times, when the Insurrection Act—when the 
Military Law was in force. In that unhappy and awful day, 
were the guilty alone punished ?—Do not all men who are cursed 
by the remembrance of those measures, recall them with a secret 
shudder ?—Yes ; even those who supported those harsh and vindic¬ 
tive decrees, do not support their efFects—they acknowledge that 
the general state of society, thus robbed of its simplest laws, was 
that of suspicion and tenor—of spies and informers—of a general 
confusion of innocence and guilt. 1 call upon the English people 
to imagine a whole county—its legal courts numbed and silenced 
—armed men, schooled in the haughty aristocracies of discipline, 
sitting in judgment upon offences of insubordination—Ensigns 
tinder age induing wisdom with a uniform—and Lieutenants, 
summoned from the grave occupations of flute-playing and bil¬ 
liards, to bear upon their shoulders tile responsibility of epauletted 
justice ! You tell us, these gallalit men are impartial—that they 
are strangers in the land—that they know not one party or the 
other, Protestant or Catholic, Orangeman of Whiteboythat 
they are thus untinctured by local prejudices, and have Ho prft- 
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vioiis prepossessions to bias the weights of justice. False persna- 
.sion!—J>o not the Military, wherever they are (piartered, mix 
M'itii the provincial gentry ?—do they not necessarily associate 
with the Orange Protestant anti the partial Magistrate ?—do they 
not inevitably take their notions of the country, which they know 
not themselves, from the reporU J^f those with whom they alone 
mix ?—Respectable men, our informants,” they will say to each 
other, “ who can have no interest in distorting facts or irritating 
their dependents.” Yet these men, res[)ectnble though they be, 
are so partial, that even you yourselves confess the paitiality, and 
suspend their functions partly on that very account. In \ain, then, 
you say that these new judges will be free from bias ;—they will take 
the bias from the very men we most dread,—because, by the rites 
of hospitality and the custom of our Irish courtesies, it is with 
those very men they come the most into contact, and by them 
are the most inlluencod. I’hey are only the Representatives of 
the Magistiates, but armed nith a sterner j)Ower. They are 
IVlagistrates, but with swords in their hands and soldiers by their 
side. Sutnmaiy Juslice !—who ever before heard that phrase used 
against a people?—summary.justice, dealt out by wholesale, is 
but another expression for inideliberating despotism! Rut the 
oflicc of the Military is not confined to Adjudication :—recol¬ 
lect that they are to assist the Magistrate in quelling dis- 
tui bailees—they are to cUaek to-day the very men they may judge 
to-moiiow!—They are thus to be at once plaintiff and ac¬ 
cuser. (iood God!—and is this to be called an impartial Tribu¬ 
nal ?—Men, reeking with the heated passions of an armed strug¬ 
gle, aie suddenly to be placed upon the judicial bench—and, 
we arc told, they are cool, unprejudiced, and temperate dispensers 
of the law ! 

Rut this is not enough to content you,—you demand more. 
You ask for the powder forcibly to enter houses at any hour of the 
night, in case you suspect the inhabitants of those houses to be— 
what?— Absent from home! My 1 ord Grey, human affections 
ihiob the same beneath the squalid garb of an Irish kerne, as 
under your gorgeous ribbon and glittering star. VVe have w'ives, 
sisters,-daughteis. At any hour of the night!—mark this !—men 
of ebarse habits, and new to the gross superioiity of vulgar pow er, 
heated with authority and lirjuor, may forcibly enter the houses of 
defenceless peasants,—and, if the man he absent, what protection 
is there for the women? We speak of no improbable horrors. 
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When this law existed before, we know that outrages of the most 
liumiliuiing character—outrages tliat make tiie cheek burn and 
the heart sick, were perpetrated under sheltrs of tliis midnight 
l)rerogative of lust! Nay, there were instances; and we challenge 
examination of a fact, acknowledged in the Irish House of Parlia¬ 
ment ;—adduced without denia^^bui, some few' da}s since, in your 
own House of Lords;—there were instances—in which the smaller 
gentry (men, not like the high-souled and cultured gentlemen of 
England but) bad with an infjnite copiousness of those vices 
which much idleness begets upon petty powder, took advantage of 
this very law to pander to the worst passions by the most atrocious 
means—instances in which the husband or the brother W'as sus¬ 
pected, and the price of safety was w'rung from tlie sister and the 
wife ;—instances in which the father was actually transported, in 
order that there might be no protector between the violator and 
his prey ! These are E^vcts— they are well known. Englishmen ! 
let them not be dumb to you! T'hcse facts arc known.—Tell 
me, then, does this law fall only on the guilty ? Are our women 
guilty 9 —In w'hat have they ofi'ended ? Alas! this Law does 
worse than fall upon the innoceyt—it tempts the unholy de¬ 
sires of men tvilfuUy to repiesent the innocent as guilty ;—it 
does not lead justice to smite through error alone,—but it gives a 
motive to slander, and suborns the witness by the bribery of his 
own lusts. 

But these are not evils enough to indict on Ireland ;—the change 

of the venue—the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act—the- 

have mercy upon us ! be merciful!—What vestige, what shred, of 
Liberty do you leave us !—other Iliders before you have, indeed, 
sapped and damaged, from time to time, the Temple of our Con¬ 
stitution—they have pierced the wall and broken the pillar;— 
but you are about to tear from us the whole roof and leave us 
no shelter amidst the ruins. There is but one instance of a simi¬ 
lar madness— and the man who exemplifies it was blind! My 
Lord Grey, you may read his fate, as well as his strength, iu the 
Holy Book I 

And now, what is the object of these extraordinary powers ?— 
Why do you demand them ?—Let us come honestly to the cause. 
Do not attempt to blind the English People by asserting that it is 
only for these predatory associations,—it is not only for the purpose 
of putting down a herd of rustic Carbonari—yon do not suspend 
the law because the Whilefeet defy the law.—No ! W hat statesman 
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ever took away the Constitution of a country because there were 
rubbers in its fields and mountains! As well migiit you have sus¬ 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act in England, because of the fires 
of Kent—or denied the right of petitioning to Manchester because 
there were risings in Norfolk. No ! you have a wider—a more 
coinpiehensive method in your ma^diiess. You desire to put down 
Polilical Associations —you desire, not so much to attack the 
robber, as to stiHe the Question of the Repeal. You talk of 
Whiteboys—but your conscience whispers you, O’Connell!” 
It is to quell one man that you suspend the liberties of a whole 
mition. Is it not so?—deny it if you can—you cannot deny it! 
'J’hen confess it, and let us see how by these laws you will suc¬ 
ceed. 

Why do some of us clamour for a Repeal ? Because they 
think that otherwise they cannot have good legislation. What is 
the obvious way to answer them ? Prove that without a Repeal 
good legislation can be effected. What so easy,—so obvious. 
But you have begun, you say, the system of good legislation, and 
you point to the amendment of the Jury Laws, and your 
Church Reform. W'e grant it,;—you have proposed Reforms,— 
now fry them. Y ou say that such reforms will not satisfy us. 
Why give them to us, then ? Shall we be better satisfied by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the spectacle of a 
sabred Judge upon our benches ? But such reforms will satisfy 
us. Cive them but the trial. Y ou do not do justice to yourselves, 
—you do not do justice to the experiment of conciliation. By 
sending us at the same time tw'o boons of so opposite a nature, 
our gratitude, that w'ould make us cheerful and contented with the 
benefit, is merged into indignation and dismay at the more than 
counterbalancing infliction. Your Church Reform,—your Jury 
Laws,-—would be great benefits of themselves,-—they would fill us 
with hopes for the future; W'e should tread lightly and with glad 
looks along our rough and stony ways, if at the same time you 
did not dash the benefit with wrong, turn the hope to fear, blacken 
the gratitude into—vengeance, shall we say ?—no I God forbid 
that last extremity,—but into feelings more enduring and less to 
be soothed than even those of revenge. What are the redress of 
two‘grievances, to the law that forbids us even to complain to you of 
the million grievances that remain ? What is the future removal of 
ten bishops, to the present removal of the Constitution itself? 
What is an act that amends the Jury Laws, to the act that forbids 
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us any jury at all ? Pause, then, we beseech you,—even if you 
obtain these powers,—pause again before you use them. Give us, 
for the first time, a fair and full and free experiment of kind and 
paternal measures, unsullied—lauhwartcd—mipoisoned—by these 
daik and terrible companions. When—say the ancient IMatonists 
—Chaos lay rude and formless,—\^llen the elements waned with 
each other, and night was Black and rayless over all,—theie was 
one power (born before the chaos) which, breathing gradually 
over the shapeless void,—formed it into the beauty and the 
harmonies of life;—it was the power of Love. There seems to 
us an allegory beneath this thought more masculine and noble 
than may strike the vulgar. Why may it not be a type of the 
disorders of states themselves wnkight into peace and light by the 
same Catholic and Universal Power? 

But from whom comes this blow!' We did wrong to attribute 
a peculiar spirit of harshness to the Secretary for Irish allairs. 
IIis offence is light beside that of his colleagues :—he is a foe, 
but at least he is not a deserter. Who was it, in 1801, when in 
the House of Lords it was debated whether or not a law, that 
only makes a part of these laws,—the Iiisli Martial-Law Bill,— 
should be continued—who was it that entered his solemn pro¬ 
test against the legality and expediency, under any circum¬ 
stances, or at any time, of granting such an authority and passing 
such a law? Who was it that signed a protest—running in these 
words—the first name upon the record, 

DiSSKNTIENT !” 

Because it appears to be useless and unadvisable to attempt 
to provide for possible cases of extreme necessity by legislative 
acts, since the effect of such cases is to supersede all legal pro¬ 
visions. A state of things in w-hicli the ordinaiy course of law and 
justice in a civilized country must be suspended cannot be legally 
supposed p* * * * * * 

“ If it were true that in particular districts such terrors prevailed 
that juries could not be found to do their duty in the trial of offenders, 
and if in such circumstances it became unavoidably necessary to 
resort to other courts and to other forms of proceeding, it docs not 
follow that new and exorbitant poweis should *be given to such 
courts, much less that offenders under trial, or in custody of the 
civil magistrates, should be removed from thence, and brought 
before a Military Tribunal. 

We will not consent to rest such dangerous and arbitrary 
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powers in antj hands, and least of all in Courts Martial^ in the 
const Uii I ion of which no care is taken to exclude the effects of levity 
and passion.” 

VVlio was it signed tlnit protest ? Who poured foith his eloquent 
vitu[)erativrs agai\jst tlie proposition for Maitial l^aw for Ireland ? 
My Lord liolland,—it was )on ! You, a minister now;—yon, 
a supporter,—an originator, pci haps, of these veiy laws, 
even a single one of which hninerly seemed to you be}ond even 
the power of circumstance to excuse ! 

1 allow that too close a consistency may be dcmamled of states¬ 
men ; dilleront limes require dill'erent measures, but mis incon¬ 
sistency deties excuses,—its proportions are so huge that no 
garment can conceal them ; for here you assert that no time w'ould 
justify these measures, and, in point of fact, the present time is 
not comparable in danger—in political excitement—to that of 
1801, when the ashes of rebellion were still warm, and when 
France tlucalened you with invasion in whatever side was un¬ 
guarded. Inconsistency do 1 call it; its proper name is perfidy! 
And yet even this may be outdone by the treachery of one who, 
Inning higher powers of good, has greater responsibilities in evil. 
Who was it—who, in the progress of the same liill in 180J, 
through the House of Commons—who was it that, now denying 
inquiry into the expediency of these laws, demanded inquiry then? 
Who w'as it that last week 'l(3fendcd merciless laws, by the assurance 
that they wouhl be placed in merciful liaiids—and vaunted the 
virtues of tlie Viceroy?—the same man who, in 1801, said thus: 
“ The noble Lord had talked of the character of the present Loid- 
Jdeutenant—but he would lesist the general principle, that a mea¬ 
sure was good because it was in good hands !” Who was it that 
last week selected fiom all conceivable jurisdictions a Court¬ 
-Martial as the best ?—the same man who, in 1801, said thus:— 

Would the iNoble Lord say that Courts-Martial were infallible 
iu lreland, and there could be in* ground to censure their proceed¬ 
ings?—the fact was notoiiously otlu rwise ; a man had murdered 
a [)oor follow' in his mothei’s arms to which he had pursued 
him : he was tried by a Court-Martial, and acquitted.” Who 
Avas it that last week demanded Martial Law for the sup¬ 
pressing ol Whiteboys?—the same man who, in 1801, deeming 
such an excuse loo monstrous even for a Castlereagh to propose, 
said—1 he noble l^ioid talked of the inveteraev of Jacobinism: 
-but there had been in Ireland the Whiteboys, and parties bearing 
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oilier names not less virulent. Those parties might as properly 
have been brought forward as proofs of the necessity of this mea¬ 
sure as the Jacobin spirit the noble Lord had talked of.’’ Who 
was it—\ro will adduce but one more of these collatings of 
a man’s present self with his former self—who was it that 
allowed no policy for Ireland save concession in 1801, and de¬ 
mands a despotism in 1835 ?—the same man who in the former pe¬ 
riod said thus: —‘‘ If Jacobinism was licentious out of place, in place 
it was tyrannical in filling the country with terror and coeicion.” 
‘‘ Who,” you cry, O people of England! who,” you cry, “ was this 
rash, incouhislenl”—hush ! it is a man round whose venerable head 
the respect ol England yet clings—a man in whom many viitucs 
may atone for one otfence—a man for whose conduct England must 
appeal as an excuse, from Philip drunk with power, to Philip 
sober by the abstinence from its seductions!—Yes, iny Lord 
(frey, you are that man! At the same time that you have crowned 
your biilliant life widi the accomplishment of your early pledges 
to the liberty of Ihigland, bcwaie, lest you sully the crown uith 
the indelible reiiroach of treachery to piomises equally solemn, 
for the liberties of Ireland!—’ihju amend the legislature of one 
connliy!—is it in order to make its first act the suspension of the 
law for the other ? 

\ on desire to put down the Political Associations—to stille the 
voice of O’Connell—to suppress the clamour for a Repeal!—Rut 
will these laws enforce your wishes ?—Not in the least!—What 
gives strength to the eloquence of the Agitator?—the sense 
of wiong. AVhat makes Ireland demand a legislature of Jicr own ? 
—the conviction that she cannot obtain justice from the legisla¬ 
ture of England. W hile these feelings exist, you may put down 
Associations, hut only for the moment—the instant you leniove the 
prcssuio, terrilic will be the rebound I You cannot govern Ire¬ 
land for ever by suspending her laws. Grant that military foice 
silences, it will not quell, our discontents—they will break out ‘Gn 
sonic hour of treacherous calm,” or, what is wor.se, they will go 
on increasing till they become universal — till palliatives and 
gradual lemedics aie in vain—till the rich and the educated will 

o • 

be driven from our shores, and the whole population, being 
one horde of desperate men, will hear no councils but fhosc of 
despair. 

Ministers of the Crown, who docs not sec through your motives 
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in desiring to put down Political Associations in Ireland while you 
allow them in England Who does not see that you are governed 
(pejh!ij)S unconsciously to yourselves) by the seltishness of pas¬ 
sion ? O’Connell has offended you by his complaints,—the 
l']nglish O’Connells supported you by their praises. You would 
resort to all means to crush your enemy at Dublin, for the very 
same Associations that you lauded your friends for incorporating 
at Birmingham, Are these passions of official or individual re¬ 
venge, so little worthy your great names and vdur high repute, to 
actuate the policy of statesmen ? Is a people to be enslaved 
because a Minister has been offended 7 C’Coimell, pein^ps, did 
you w'long w'lien he predicted that you would continue unjust 
to Ireland,—the estimation of a prophet is in propoition to the 
truth of his prophecies; had you falsilied the last, you would have 
destroyed the power of the tirst. You will now make O’Coiinell 
more formidable than ever, fur you will make it impossible to dis¬ 
believe him ! 

Oh! with what grace will the Right Honourable Secietary 
return to Ireland, preceded by the fasces of these laws:—the 
fasces I it is a felicitous metaphor, that emblem of the executioner 
and the criminal—that pomp of authority which invested the 
penalties of death, and which, an emblem of terror in itself, was 
woven from rods to scourge, containing in the centre of them an 
axe to destroy ! llcialdwl by these tokens of your tenderness to 
Ireland, what grateful shouts—-what overllowing blessings will 
follow your envoy through the streets of Dublin ! 'i'he Right Ho- 
nouiable Secretary is young, his career is but commenced;—let 
him believe that that is no light load upon a man’s heart which is 
amassed from the curses of a nation ! These laws w'ill be passed 
through the Commons,—they will leceivethe Royal Assent,—they 
will lie in the hands of the Ministers, a dread and sanguinary trust. 
Our voice will then be dumb—we shall have no right to petition ! 
This is OUR Last Appeal, People of England! we appeal, then, 
from your representatives to you ;—phad for us—^|>elition in behalf 
of those who may petition no more—save us . by your voice—by 
your indignant sympathy, from evils too fearful for us patiently to 
contemplate. Our laws suspended—our grievances silenced—our 
housei^nightly invaded—our women outraged ! Consider these 
thii^s^-your representatives will not;—save us, for you alone 
Your Ministers will obtain these powers tell them, in the 
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name of Humanity, Freedom, and our common Grod, that they shall 
not dare to use them I —tiirust back the sword into ^ts scabbard,— 
lay the irresistible and solemn weight of public opinion upon these 
acts which would outrage all public rigUts. VVe may have 
oft'ended our rulers,—for sufi’ering deals not in courtly phrases; 
but we have not oflciided you. Our representatives struggled for 
your Reform—without them you would not have obtained it.— 
FJad we given our support to the Anti-reformers, where would 
have been your majorities ? If O’ConnelPs voice has been loud 
against abuse in Ireland, it has been equally exerted against abuse 
in Fngland. We have stricken the chain from you—do not, 
in return, heap upon us all the fetteis tyranny ever forged. Our 
blood has been spilt for you^—with you we claim a common 
triumph in the names of Vitioria and Waterloo. l.et it not 
be said that you only ask us to sow in blood, that w'e may reap in 
tears ; and that w'e are to fight for your freedom in orde'r ourselves 
■to be made slaves. These words will go forth thiough all Fug- 
land—they will penetrate the walls of your cities—they will be 
found in your Clubs—your Associations—your Institutes. Aiisw'er 
them by petitions to your Parliament—answer them by remon¬ 
strance to your Representative’s. Upon yon alone depend the 
liberties of Ireland—the efficacy of conciliation—the permanent 
consolidation of the empire ! Preserve your Ministers coii-sistent 
to their former selves—iliiake your Representatives faithful to their 
promises, for our cause is as yet your own—we are not yet di¬ 
vided— your Legislators are ouns.—If they promised extended 
freedom to you, w'e have a right to claim that promise as a pledge 
also to us. To you we direct our eyes—our prayers—our 
sanguine hopes. Answer, and preserve us I 
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IlOKACE A-LA-MODE. 


Post (eqvitem) sedet atra Cura. 


The boat is on the shore, 

The boiler putt’s and steams, 

Ere \vc embark—a bore !— 
Farewell!—and pleasant dreams. 

Mueli hath that man to bear 
Who, bent on tour or trip. 
Descends Companinn-ii\wLV 
To seek Companionship. 

He of the anxious mind 
Should never ^o on journies; 
Plajijues can’t be left behind 
To agents, or atlornies. 

Your hundred-horses’ power, 

Your winds that strain the mast, 
Give not ttie rate, per hour, 

Tliat beats old Care at last. 

Dart, Pocket, and Eclipse 
With Tally-lio may vie; 

Hut past all power of wliips, 

Care sticks—a fore:jt-tty. 

He trots your chesnut marc. 

He's book'd in every mail, 

And pays his inside fare 
In coach or roads of lail. 

Where soaring high is seen 
That plaything of the wind. 

Pray ask oi Mr. Green^ 

he leaves Care beliind? 

Our homes the caititf dread 
(Men call him there ennui) 

His cups inflame the head. 

And point the repartee. 

Again he bids us quaff. 

And while the heart is wrung. 
Join in the joyless laugh, 

And follies, said or sung. 

And ever thus to each 

Must life’s dark current flow, 
While sages vainly preach ?— 

My Julia, surely no ! 

Wai i i’d by thy sunny smile. 

Sooth’d by thy loving breast, 

By words, like thine, beguil'd 
By hands, like thine, carest. 

Enough—a scantier share 
Of fortune, peril free, 

A truce, at least, with Care, 

To him who cares for thee I 


4 
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posirro.v of independent labourers under the 

OPERATION OF POOR LAWS IN ENGLAND. 

We have ohlaiiied a copy of a selection made worn tlie reports of the 
assistant commissioners sent tliroughout the country to inquire into the 
operation of the Poor Laws in Jingland. Tlie inquiry, thougli hurried 
and imperfect, has, nevertheless, been productive of a mass of more 
striking facts in a few months than was accumulated by parliamentary 
committees during as many years. We have space only for some sliort 
extracts illustrative of the bearing of the more cogent portions of the 
evidence. From this evidence it appears that the fruits of labour arc given 
in greater quantity to those who do not labour, than can be obtained in 
return for labour by tliose wlio labour hard from sunrise to sunset;— 
and that rude, uneducated people, are expected to continue to toil from 
the love of toil! The rewards of industry and virtue are claimed as a 
right by the vicious, and as a right, are awarded to them by magis¬ 
trates:—yet people arc expected to undergo excessive penury, and 
submit during their whole lives to the restraints of virtue, though 
they are sure of finding themselves, at the end of their days of inde- 
])cndent labour, in a worse situation than those who have given a 
free rein to every vicious propensity. A sailor may have fought in all 
the battles of Nelson, or a soldier may have endured all the dangers 
and hardships of Wellington’s campaigns, and at the end of his 
service, ho will receive from his country a pension ]of sixpence a day: 
but a thief or a vagabond, can, at any time, by the formality of de¬ 
claring that he wants it, obtain from a magistrate an order for an equal 
pension or admission into a workhouse where there is no work; a 
retreat where he will often, obtain better food and more comforts than * 
those with which the veteriltis of Rodney or Abercrombie, in Greenwich 
or Chelsea hospitals, arc well satisfied. The workhouses of the metro¬ 
polis are proved to be the receptacles of gangs of thieves. It is stated 
in evidence that in one workhouse there are not less than thirty known 
thieves, and that in another parish not less than one liundred and fifty 
young thieves and prostitutes receive, under the orders of magistrates, 
jiensions of sixpence each day from the public funds. In the rural dis¬ 
tricts, the gravel pits contain gangs of the worst of characters, thrown 
iij)on the parish by tlie ignorant administration of the unpaid magis¬ 
trates. I’lie following extract from the evidence contained in Mr. 
Cowell’s report will serve to exemplify the condition in which the admi¬ 
nistrators of the Poor Laws have placed the independent labourer 
throughout the country :— 

“ Mr. Nash, of Royston, is proprietor and occupier of a farm containing 
150 acres, situate a mile and a half from liis residence, and in about equal 
proi>ortions in the parislies of IJarhway and Reed, in the county of Hert¬ 
ford. It is what is usually called an outfield farm, being at the extremity ** 
of these parishes, and nearly equidistant from Royston, Therfield, Reed, 
Barhway, and Barley. Mr. Nash entered upon the occupation in 1S19, at 
which time it was held by a Mr. Foster, under a lease for twenty-one years 
(of which eleven were then unexpired), at a rent of 185. an acre,’tithe tVee. 
Mr. Foster employed one man, to whom he gave Os. a week, two boys, and 
two horses; and nnding it a losing concern, wished to relinquish it, aftd Mr. 
Nash took it into his own hands. Mr. Nash employed six men (to whom 
he gives throughout the year, 12s. a week), two boys, and six horses. In 
1829, Mr. Clarke, the overseer of Reed (a respectable man, who occupies 
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lialf the parish, and lias generally managed all its public concerns), told 
Mr. Nash he could no longer collect the money lor poor-rates, without 
resorting to coercive measures, which he would not do; and that the imem- 
jiloyed ]’oor must he apportioned among the occupiers of land, in proportion to 
their respective quantities; and that he (Mr. Nash) must take two more 
men. All Mr Nash's labourers had been some years in his service, and 
were steady, industrious men, and he regretted the necessity of parting 
with any of them. The two men displaced were those who came last into 
his service (and for that reason only). One was a parishioner of Royston, 
an excellent workman at any kind of work. He lived near Mr. Nash's 
house (a great convenience), and his wife superintended a small school 
Mrs. Nash had established for the benefit of her poor neighbours. The 
other was John Watford, a jiarishioner of Barley, u steady, industrious, 
trustworthy, single man, who, by long and rigid economy, had saved about 
100/. Of the two men sent in their stead, one was a marritd man, with 
a family sickly and not much inclined to work; the other a single man, ad¬ 
dicted to drinking. On being dismissed, Watford applied in vain to the 
farmers of Barley for employment, ll was well known that he had saved 
money, and could not come upon the parish, although any of them would 
willingly have taken him had it been otherwise. Watford has a brother 
also, who, like himself, has saved money; and though he has a family, and 
has been laid aside from work for six years, has received no assistance from 
the parish. After living a few months without being able to get any work, 
he bought a cart and two horses, and has ever since obtained a precarious 
subsistence, by carrying corn to London for one of the Cambridge mer¬ 
chants; but just now the current of corn is nortlward, and he has nothing 
to do, and at any time he would gladly have exchanged his employment for 
that of day labour, if lie could have obtained work. No reflection is in¬ 
tended on the overseers of Barley; they only do what all others are ex¬ 
pected to do; though the young men point at Watford, and call him a fool, 
for not spending his money at a public-house, as they do, adding, that then 
he would get work." 

Mr, Chadwick, in his report, adduces the following cases as showing 
the operation of the same system in another part of the country :_ 

“ The case of a man who has worked for me will show the effect of the 
parish system in preventing frugal habits. This is a hard-wol•kin>^ in¬ 
dustrious man, named William Williams. He is married, and had saved 
sortie money, to the amount of about seventy pounds, and had two cows: 
he had also a sow and ten pigs. He had got a cottage well furnished; he 
was the member of a benefit club, at Meopham, from which he received 
a-week when he was ill. He was beginning to learn to read and write, ami 
he takes his children to the Sunday-.school. He had a legacy of about 46/„ 
but he got his other money together by saving from bis fair wages as a 
waggoner. Some circumstance occurred whioli obliged me to pm-t witli 
him. The conseipieneo of this labouring man having been frugal and 
saved money, and yot the cows, was, that no one would employ him, 
although his superior character as a wi .kman was well-known in the 
parish. He told me at the time I was obliged to part with him,—* Whiist 
1 have these things I shall get no work. I must part wifc them all. I 
must be reduced to a state of beggary before any one will employ me.’ I 
was compelled to paVt with him at Michaelmas, and he has not yet got 
worit; and he has no chance of getting any until he has become a pauper ; 
for* until then, the paupers will be preferred to him. He cannot get work 
in his owrt parish, and he will not be allowed to get any in other parishes. 
Another instance ofthe same kind occurred amongst my workmen. Thomas* 
dv brother-in-law of the same man, was an excellent workman, 

undsr similar circumstances; has a very industrious wile. They 
lUf® ^ well-ftimishcd cottage, and a pig, and fowls. Now he 

get work because he has propeiiy. The pauper will be preferred to 
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him; and he can only qualify himself for it by becoming a pauper. If he 
attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told that they do not want to fix him 
on the parish. Both these are tine young men, and as excellent labourers 
ns I could wish to have. The latter labouring ^man mentioned another 
instance of a labouring man in another parish (Heiisteod) who had once* 
had more property than he, but was obliged to consume it all, and is now 
W'orking on the roads. « 

“ Such an instance as thast of William Williams is enough to demoralize 
a whole district. I say, myself, that the labouring man who saves where 
such an abominable system prevails, is foolish in doing so. What must be 
the natural etfect of such a case on the mind of a labouring man? Will he 
not say to himself, why should 1 save ? Why should I diminish my present 
scanty enjoyments, or layby anything on the chance of my continuing with , 
my present master, when he may die, or the means of employment fail him, 
when my store will be scattei-ed to waste, and I shall again be made a 
pauper like William Williams, beloro I can be allowed to work for my 
living? This system, so far as relates to the circulation of labour, I am 
firmly persuaJed, can only be ])ut ah 6nd to l)y ntterly abolishing the law of 
settlement, and establishing a unilbrra national rate, so as to allow a man 
to be relieved at the place where he is in want, ir^tead of his being pinned 
to the soil,” '* 

Notwithstanding the operation of this system, it appears that in the 
year 182G, there was no less than 29,000 agricultural labourers, and 
8000 small farmers, depositing in savings-banks throughout the country ; 
and that in the savings-banks for the county of Devonshire alone, 
there were 70,OOOZ. deposited by 2000 labourers of the same class, 
and 41,621/. from 800 small farmers. Such is the admirable spirit 
of independeuce possessed by a large proportion of the labouring 
people, and such has been the mode in which tliey arc dealt witli by 
our legislators and the magistracy! Let us see some of the collections 
wliich tlicir care has produced. 

The governor of Lambeth workhouse, whose evidence is cited in Mr. 
Chadwick’s report, states :— 

“We have the worst of characters in the house, which, in fact, con¬ 
stantly serves as a hiding-place for thieves: we have, I dare say, thirty 
thieves, all of whom have been in prison for roliberies and various ofFenges, 
and who, we have reason to believe, do commit depredations whenever they 
are at large. It is a common occurrence to have inquiries made lor parti¬ 
cular cliaraclers at the workhouse, in consequence of offences supposed to 
have been committed by them. We also have, perhaps, about from twenty 
to thirty prostitutes in the house. These, the worst characters, can always 
speak with the best characters; and the terms of the house allow us no 
means of preventing it. We cannot prevent the thief speaking to the young 
lad, or keep tlie prostitute from tlie young givl who has not been corrupted. 
There is, unhappily, a strong disposition on the part of such characters to 
bring others to the same condition. 1 have overheard a prostitute say to a 
young girl, ‘ "^u are good-looking; what do you stay in here for? you 
might tjet plenly of moneyand point out to her the motle. Last October, 
as an experiment, we sent off gight girls to Van Diemen’s I.and : they were 
all brought up as workhouse children, and were incorrigible prostitutes. I 
have evidence that seven of these girls were all corrupted by the same girl, 
named Maria Stevens. F.veiy one of these girls had been m prisotffor de¬ 
predations. One of them haci been three times tried for felonies, in having 
robbed the persons with whom she was in service. Such was the influence 
which'this girl had over them, that they would not consent to go until she 
consented, nor would they be separated from her, arid she formed the 
eighth of the party. Tlie old thieve.s teach the boys their ways; a hW, 
months ago I took one thief before a magistrate for having ^ven lessons 
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.«t]fwrwoiWiouS<‘ b6p, wlMjin he had assembled about him, how to ‘ star the 
■ as they e#l it i that iSjlWjw to take panes of glass out of shop-win- 

with?oc baking th'^hfenkkihg«any noise: In kd large a workhouse 
' jita wrs the y#itlv are rt^Vfi|Wjlhout ready instruetors in iniquitous practices. 
Jfn the sjraog of the o||he worWiouse boys dischai’ge*themselves, 

and live ‘OuiMig th^ year, we nave ri^on to btifeve, in no oth^ ways than 
dishoqiitly: we kftbw it in this Way, that tbe’%ost fretfuenf circumstance 
under which we hear of them is, of their being in prison for o|Penccs: but 
thw do not care a‘tush for the prisons; forlhey always say, * we hve as 
well there as m the-workhouse.’ ” 

“ th^ontrabtor, m giving evidence on the means of employing 

pauper^n fhe workhouse, allegsp, as one of the great obstacles, the con¬ 
stant liability to depredation. 

Even in these employments, however, we are subject to continual losses 
IVom mismanagement or depredation. One man wc lately pro%^euted at the 
sessions for stealing filty*one shirts, which he was intiusted to t.ike home, 
and he was sentenced to seven yeais' ti^sporlion, which, b} the way, I may 
observe, was a promotion to a place wllffe he would obtain moie food,il not 
moie coniloit, than m the workhouse.** 

“ Are you sdre of tha^’’ 

*,* I am sure, from coriWrsations which I ha^hadon the subject with the 
superintendent of convicts, that the convict leceives moie Inead a-day than 
the pauper. Indeed, it is notonous at Gospoit, wheie I have heaid it 
descanted upon by many of tbe mhabit.vnts, that the convicts icceive one 
ounce of meat per day moie tlian the soldieis set to gnaid tlum, I hoard 
it as an anecdote at Gosport, that tlio convuts being told to do something 
which thw did not like, one of them exclaimed, in tlie picstnce ot the nuh- 
taiy guarcl, ‘ What next, I woncfoi! d—n it, we shall soon be as b.id oit as 
soldieis.’ The convicts ndicule the sOldieis; and I havcin>silt seen a con¬ 
vict hold up some food to the guarcl, saj mg, ‘ Soldier, will you have a bit ’’ 
Yet the opeiation of this system m gaol'^lind woikhousos was pointed 
» out years ago, and it stiU continues. The ccwict’s laboui js propoitionably 
slight.” 

“ Do you find this state of things, as to punishment, ie-act upon the 
workhouse? 


“ Decidedly and most mischievously as to discipline andinanageraonl. 
The paupers are well awaie that theie is, m fact, no pmgishment lor them. 
^Rljpa the conversation I have had with convicts, it is elcai, that confino- 
"mlnt in a prison, or even transportation to the hulks, k not much dieaded. 
‘We are better ted,’ 1 have hcaid them say, ‘ have bettei clothe-., and 
more comfoitabic lodging, than we could obtain from oui labouiand the 
greatest, in fact almost only, punishment they appear to dread, is beiiy^ 
clepnved of female intercourse. Some months since, thi^e young women 
(well-known prostitutes) applied for relief at Lambeth woikhouse; and, 
upon being refused, two of them immediately broke the windows, ()n the 
moment, the three were given into custody to the police; but recollecting 
that only two weie guilty of breaking tlie windows, tlie beadle was sent to 
state the fact, aneWequest from the overseer, that the innocent person 
might he chschargecr: she, however, declared that she woulcy|ot be sepai ate d 


from her companions, and immediately returned to th^fousc and de¬ 
molished two or three more windows to accomplish her desire." 

‘ Ap-inquiry into tfio relative condition of the independent labourer; 
tli^ii^ier, the pauper, and the delinquent, vas instituted by Mr. Chad¬ 
wick, states that he invariably found the honest labourer the lowest 
bf condition (though in a position from which he might fall 

indoicni'pauper the next step above hun; the refractory paupejr, 
petty de^nquent the mesi step above the pau^, and even in the 
mpst *4Qearly approaehing Jir the condition, in 
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point of food to the soldiet; and the convicb^ jfelon riwj^far a^bOTe 
soldier, the petty delinquent, the pmpet; Or th^ ii^i^tri^t^Iibq||^h 1^1 
it also appears to be true, si dee&r^ by tha j^ro- 

claim their independence of all reraatmTll^^illhit^get thermtl^e^ 
ported for some more grievous dd:^u^^fiM^|bey HisHl^^eiye 
better treatnu^lit.' 1 yraa inforihed by wififeses OJ 

the agricultural labourers whi had beett transported fbr aiotit^j^ad^b.tpn 
home letters to their Mends, stating that they had never hefaref lived^yell, 
and soliciting thai their families might be sept oter to them/’ 

“ From these and several other accounts of shopkeepers as to ttie quan* 
tity of goods which they supply to the labouring ^asses^it appoara^at, 
supposing the children of the honest labqmer eat meat, the (|pint% coU'^ 
sumed by each individual does not, on an average, exceed four ounces each 
week. The excess of meat consumed in the small parish of St. QUes’s b^ 
yond the full allowance to adults in Lambeth parish, has been shown to dq 
4 500 pounds annually. From hence it appears that the excess beyond a 
profuse allowance—the mere waste—liy 62 paupers in that small parish, 
would suflice as a sujiply of four oitKpes of meat each to 346 persons, or to 
86 families of four persons m each.” 

“ In the companson ol the dietaries, some allowances musUbe made for 
the want of completeness in the details, as to the sfa-ength of the beer and 
other liquids foiming part of them; but these generally approximate to the 
allow ances of solid food. The general effect of particular modes of living 
and gradation ol dietaries, is jiroved by the declarations and conduct of 
those who have tried th^m all. Nearly all the prison dietaries are twice as 
good as those of the agricultuial labourers; and many of them a^e much 
better than the w'ork house dietaries. Although the able-bodied pauper 
does not generally receive so much solid food as the soldier, though he 
sometimes receives much more, he (tho pauper) is on the whole better kept, 
much better lodged, and does less work. The family of the pauper is much 
better kept than the family of the soldier. In very few poor-houses have I 
found any distinction made bet^^n the diet of the males and females. In the 
great majority ot the workUouseS no distinction is made betwcen*iElie diet of 
tho children and ol the adults. From some of the official forms of contract 
for the transport of troops, it appears that females are allowed, sometimes, 
only one-half; but, usually, two-thirds Uie quantity allow'e<| to the males; 
and that children arc only allowed one-naif the quantity of females. The 
latter, piohably, approaches to the natural demand for food, and indica^ 
the prevalent extent pf waste in the parochial management of the wo^ 

houses. 

“ The following table -will show more clearly, at a view, the relation 
or comparative condition of each class, as to food, from Ihe honest and 
independent labouier, to the convicted and transported felon, as‘'obtained 
chiefly from officiELl returns:— 

THE SCALE. 

I. Honsst Aoricultubal Laboubbh— 

According to the returns of Labourers’ Expen¬ 
diture, they ore unable to get, in tho shape of 
bohd more than an average allowance of. 


Bread (daily) 17 oz. r per week 
Bacon •■••••• •• 


# 

os. 

119 

• 3 


II. The Soldier— 


122 oz. solid food 

SB 


Bread (daily) 16 oZ| = per week . 112 

" ' ' ,66 


Meat .. 8 cooked 

III. The Able-bodied Paueer— 


• » 

4 


T68 


oc. 


Hread.. ||«r Itilik * 98 

March,~^vou xxxvii. no, oxi.vii. 
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Meat ....... per week 

Oheese • • 

Pudding. 

In addition to ttie above, which is an average 
allowance^' the inmates of most workhouses 
have,— 

Vegetables ... 48 oz. 

Soup . a • . • 3 (juartSj 

Mdk Porridge . . 3 .. 

Table Jteer ... 7 •. 

^nd many oilier comi'urts. 

IV. Thb Suspkcted Tiuev— ^ 

*{Laiicaster.) 


Bread . 
Meat . 

(latincal 

Rii'e 

Peas 

(.'lici'sc 

Onions 


per week 


and IGO oz. potatoes. 

(_see the Gaol lleturiis from Winchester.) 


Bread. 

Meat 


per week 


V. The CoNVicTEu Thief— 


Scotch Barley.per week 

Oatmeal. .. 

Bread... 

Me.it ........ .. 

Cheusi*. .. 


ot. 

21 

16 

16 


151 oz. solid food. 


oz. 

112 

18 

40 

5 

4 

4 

2 


185 


07 . 

102 

12 


204 


OZ. 

28 

21 

140 

.56 

12 


and 72 oz. potatoes. 

VI. The TKANsi’oiiTEn Tihef— 

07 ,. 

10 ^ lbs. meat per week . . . , ^ 5 ; I 08 
10 -j lbs. flour, which will increase, 
when made into bread to about J 


257 


386 


This is the ladder uf promotion for the adroit thief; tlie mal-adroit, it 
is true, sometimes ascend a step !ii};her, but then all sorts of sympathy 
are lavished upon them, and if they repent, tliey are assured their reward 
is glorious; and the hangman, with ilie aid of the onlinary, despatches 
them, (as the newspajjcrs decl.arc,) “ into bliss eternal." 

I'he reports out in strong contrast the condition of those on 
whom sympathy and attention are expended, by ign^nt and blindly 
benevolent people, as compared with those indcpendenTlabourers, with 
whose affairs they oeycr interfere,.but mischief follows. “ Private indi¬ 
viduals,” says a witness,* 

“ Psi^iate individuals do not give more here than 12^. a-week to a day 
labouf^r. No distinction is made by private individuals betw'een married 
'“and^Mpgle men; they .give them tlie same wages,” 

. iMs the parish' work here piece-work?" 
s. y4t is not." 


..'t ■ 


* Mr, Chadwick’s report. 
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“ Then your paupers work less than other day-labourerfc do they not?" 

“ Yes: they woik less tirro, and witlim that time they do less work. 
They ^'ant <i good deal of looking alter: they are always on the look-out 
lor me, or for an) o\ erseor. Tliere is a superintendent, but he is in feet a 
pauper, and he is i-a1her easy with them.” 

“ How much less time do } our labourers work than industrious laboureM 
who in.untam Ihemsches?” 

“ About one hour dailj, summer and winter. They have also op- 
poitumlies of])icKingup a slullunr b) odd jobs in the town.” 

“ Tlien a pauper with a f.iinily jiel^ from your parish tlie same wages as 
an industnoos l.il'omer; they moreover get their rents paid; they have 
opportunities of picking up additional shillintrs, and they work Jess time, 
and do Jess woik than the iiulustiious labourA’. And they are also relieved, 
from the bill then ()1 lookini; out lor work? ' 

“ Yes, th.it IS the c'ise. Formcilv wi' used to irive labourers U'. &d. per 
day, but tliey conipLimed to tin ni.urisfrates tJi.it it w.is not eiiongli to 
supiioit thiin, and tile in,ia,isti.ile-, ieconmiendedtli.it moic sliouid be irivcn. 
The ]i.mj)ers .ilw.i)s, wlieii lhe\ h.uc^ot enoiujli, iiin to tlie magistrates, 
and tins is a check to tin* sliulness of tlie overseeis.” 

“ Wluit is tliere to ])ie\ent the nidiNtiioiis and independent labourers 
who li.i\e lame l.umhes tlirowmg tliemseh es on the p.\rish, and placing 
tliemsebes in tlie moie ad'i.int.igeous situation of paupers? 

“ Only tlie sense of degr.idation.” 

“ And is not this sense of degradation diminishing ?” 

" It IS. ' 

“ What is the characteristic of the wives ot*p.aupcrs and their families?" 

" Tlic wi\es of jiaiipers aie duty, and nasty, and indolent, and the chil¬ 
dren general)} neglected, and dii-l} and sagr.ints, and immoral.” 

“ How are the cottagi’s of tlio independent lahourers as compared to 
them ?”, 

“ The wife is a very dilfereiit person : she and her children are clean, and 
her cottage tiiU. I li ne liad \e^ e\tensi\ e opiioitunities of obseiVing the 
differeni e in my \isits ; tlie ddiereiiee is so sti iking to me, that in passing 
along a low ot eott.iges I eoidd tell, in nme eases out of ten, whieh were 
]).uipeis’ eottages, and whieh were the cottages of tlie iudependent 
lahourers.” 

“ And what chance do you see of disp.uiperizing any of the paupers?” 

“ None, with the present generation of tliern, unless with very severe 
measuri's indeed.” ^ 

“ Aie tlieie many ehaiitahlo ladies in }Oiir district?" 

“ Many l.idies very eliarit.il)le indeed, Sir.” 

“ Now, ilotiu’se paigiers, whose wages and residences you have described, 
receive, ill addition to their other advantages of rent-free cottages, easier 
woik for shorter times tli.in independent labourers, and derive advantages 
Irom tlie attentions of eb.iiitable ladies? ’ 

“Yes; the ladies arc very chaiitable to them; and are cheated on all 
sides by them, and imposed ui>ou by piteous stoiies.” 

Mr. Isaac Willis, collector of the poor-rates to the parish of St. Mary 
Stratford Bow', s^, 

“As a collector I am in the habit of going to the houses of rate-payers, 
and of seeing how they live. I can state that many of them do not live so 
well as the ]).iiipers in tlie house, and that a large proportion of them do 
not live better. All our p.iupcrs have good meat dinners three days in the 
week. Some of the poorer i.ite-payei‘s have not meat dinners more than 
once or twice a week; lliey have to make a dinner of a red herring, or a 
small piece of bacon, with their potatoes. r f 

“ Have you had occasion of seeing the modes of living of those of the 
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labourinj? classes who receive aid from the parish, or from charities, and of 
those independent Jaljourers'W'ho depend entirely on their owm resources to 
provide for their families ?—I have for many years throujgfh my district. 

“ Are the two classes externally disting;uisliable in their persons, houses, 
or behaviour ?*—Yes, they are. I can easily distinguish them; and I think 
they mi^ht be distinguished by any one who paid attention to them. The 
independent labourer is comparatively clean in his person; his wife and 
children are clean, and the children go to school: the house is in better 
order and more cleanly. Those who depend on parish relief, or on bene¬ 
factions, on the contrary, are dirty in their persons and slothful in their 
habits. The children are nllow'ed to go about the streets in a vagrant con¬ 
dition. The industrious labourers get their children out to service early. 
The paupers and charity-fed people do not ca^-e what becomes of their 
children.” 

Other witnesses attest this admirable foundation of virtu > in a large por¬ 
tion of the poor and independent labourers, who ha^e so long struggled 
against the corrupting influence of the bounties on indolence, improvidence, 
and mendicity, which the administration of the jioor-laws hasaftorded. The 
Reverend 11. H. Mdman, (the poet,) in a letter to Mr. Chadwick, says, 
with relation to the poor of St. Mary’s, Heading, (Mr, Milman’s pai'ish)— 

“ Another important question you suggested w'as, how far there is a 
marked and mainfest difference between the pauper and independent part 
of the labouring population; between those who are habitually supported, 
either wholly or in part, by the parish funds, and those who maintain them¬ 
selves by their own industry, ilow far habits of idleness, intemperance, or 
mismanagement may have been the original causes which have reduced the 
lowest of our paupers to parocliial support: and how far the dependence 
upon such support may have formed or confirmed such habits, it may be 
difficult to say. With the except’ons, however, of docent persons reduced 
by inevitable misfortune, as is the case with some of our manufacturers, 
whose masters have totally failed, and who are too old or otherwise incajia- 
])le of seeking elsewhere their accustomed employment, I should state, in 
the most uiKpialified manner, that the cottage of a parish p.auper and his 
family may he at once distinguished IVoin that of a man vvlio maintains 
himself. The former is uirty, neglected, noisome ; the children, though in 
general they maybe sent to school at the desire of the clergyman orparisli 
officers, are the least clean and the most ragged at the school: in short, the 
degree of vvretchednes> and dcgr.idatioinnay, in niost instances, he measured 
by the degree in which they burthen the parish: ni;^ss some few tenements 
inhabited liy the lowest, and usually the most ])rofligate poor—the refuse of 
society, the cottages iu my parish which it is least agreeable to enter are 
those of wliich the rent is ii.iid by the i)arish, and in whicli the effect of our 
exertions and of the liberaliiy of the landlords to cleanse, on the alarm of 
cholera, was obliterated in a very few weeks. The worst consequence, how¬ 
ever, of regular maintenance from the parish funds shows itself in the cha¬ 
racter and demeanour of the young lads who have grown up in such fami¬ 
lies. They have been accustomed to live in idleness, and in perpetual strife 
with the overseer, whom it is their con-^ant endeavour either to browbeat 
by insolence, weary by importunity, or overreach by cupping. They have 
never felt, they cannot feel the shame or degradation dl*^auperism; they 
are utterly insensible of the honest pride of independence. The only secu¬ 
rity to the parish is that they io-c in general of dissolute habits, which in 
the town they can gratity, and are not so much inclined, or are not so often 
compelled, to early marriages as youth of a similar description in the 
country parishes." 

Jairnnotlier number we shall probably resume the subject; but in the 
njstpn time we easpeslly request attention to the selections from the 
evidence, which are printed iu an accessible form. 
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PAUL LOUIS COURIER—IIIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

^ Crituisim. 

4 ' 

lA VEniTE EST TOUTE A TOU§. * 

It lias long been my intention to devote some pages of this Journal 
to the manes of Paul Louis Courier, in the hope of bringing my English 
readers to a better acquaintance with some of the most remarkable writ*- 
ings, and one of the most extraordinary men that Prance, in her later 
day, has produced. Every time has its peculiar representative, and the 
genius of a single man is often the incarnation of the intellectual cha¬ 
racter of his cotemporaries. There was only one period in the history of 
Prance that could have produced Courj^er,—he is the man of that 

I ieriod. He gathered once more into a focus those rays of light that 
lad been scattered into a thousand Vague refractions by tlie violent 
efl'cets of the Revolution. lie is the sequel to Voltaire. What Rercnger 
is to verse, Courier is to prose. His life is of no less singular cna.- 
racter than his works. 

Born at Paris, in 1773, the parentage of Paul T.iOuis Courier was 
exactly that which was calculated to form in after times the dcrider of 
the vices of a noblesse. His father was a man of some literary preten¬ 
sions and of competent wcaltli;—he was a” Bourgeois —an able, witty, 
intellectual Bourgeois. As sucli he seems to have mixed in Jhe'society 
of the nobles, and to liave veiy narrowjy escaped death for his presump¬ 
tion. A certain nobleman of great rank owed our citizen a large sum 
of money; it was inconvenient to pay it, so he ordered his creditor to 
be assassinated. True that he did not allege the debt as a reason for 
the proposed murder. He gave a more gallant air to the proceeding, 
and accused the Bourgeois of having seduced,his wife. A jealous hus¬ 
band in tliose days was not common;—but then every husband did not 
owe the object of his jealousy a considerable sum of money. 

If M. Courier escaped deatli, he did not escape banishment; and ho 
felt himself obliged tUj,become an inhabitant of one of the cantons of 
Toulouse. lie gave Himself up to the education of the young Paul 
Louis, Our hero early developed his ])eculiar geniu.*!,—quick, facile, 
and impatient. He evinced no turn for the matiicmatics, but a vehe¬ 
ment passion for ancient letters. In tbese his taste w'as formed on no 
very judicious model. He was fond of the Rhetoricians, and considered 
Isocrates a model. In after life his latent genius was no doubt influenced 
by these youthful studies. You may trace in his writings all the art of 
rhetoric, but*1ie studiously avoids its language. He is the only rlietori*' 
clan in whom sii^licity is the most remarkable feature. Those wero 
not, however, tlid^imcs for Isocrates and rhetoric. The war against 
France required soldiers for the frontiers, and confined^ the demand for 
sophists to the metropolis, Paul Louis entered a school of artillery, and 
at the age of twenty behold the young oliicer hastening to join the 
armies of the Rhine. Never was there a more singular recruit: with 
considerable valour of constitution, Paul Louis had already formed a 
most philosophical indifference to glory. Compelled to be a soldier,,^ 
he walked the stage as an actor who laughs in his sleeve at the,^wilful 
delusion of the audience He saw the paint on*ihe scene, and heard the 
voice j>t the prompter; and when the galleries were shouting ti^lause 
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at the effecls, our actor was,ecrulinizing the tricks which produced them, 
lie mixed among that fiery aiul passionate army, with its boy soldiers 
and its strijding leader*, like Jaqiics amidst the gallant-foresters of 
Ardens, for purposes not theirs, and feeding thoughts they could not 
comprehend. Byt he w-as a Jaques without melancholy. 

While his young compiirtriots, all ardent for the new Republic, strove 
with each other who shoula advance the soonest to death for her cause,— 
whilehonoui 8 showered daily upon their adventurous emulation,—Courier, 
never shunning danger, but never seeking fame, pursued hjs separate 
and strange career,—his genius unknown and his courses uncHeered by 
the triumphs of suc-cess. He studied much, but the library of a camp 
is confined, ami it was only among the books which h- had read before. 
His literary patience was of a jicculiar sort: be preferred i..%“'hing bis 
knowledge in one point to ^tending it in others. His diligence Was 
inexhaustible when ajiplied to favourite models , his apathy extraordinary 
towards subjects \vhi|,(li did not naturally allure him, lie was eonbcious 
of this his iiilelleetual bias, and he speaks of it without afieclation. 'Flic 
philosophical nature of liis mind made him in jmlilics consult the future 
rather than the ]tast; he had little love, therefore, for history, and he 
never mastered its study. The main defect of his miml. was what is 
the rarest in men of genius—it w as a lack of curiosity ! lie had a great 
tendency to that dispiriting teinjier which is for over damping your 
ardour with the question of ciii hono ? Yet in this want of curiosity he 
was not consistent; and in one point all the other trails ot Ins character 
seem strongly contradicted, lie. was passionately fond of antiejuities ; 
lie would travel miles and eourt the most imminent dangers for a sight 
of some old ruin. And he wandered from the enthusiastic and .amlii- 
tious soldiery that now held the territories of the Rhine and the syft 
Moselle, to pass long hours among the mouldering convents and shat¬ 
tered towers in which the dark memory of the middle ages is jireserved. 
It is assuredly an anomaly in cliaiacter that a man so iiidifl'erent to the 
history of the Past, should bo so attached to its redics,—tliat one so 
derisive of the feudal pomps should be so wedded to their trophies,— 
that so little reverence for the essence of antii^ty should be united 
with such homage to its externals. I attribute the inconsistency to 
early circumstances. As a boy lie Jiad been accustomed to antiquarian 
researches,—his mind outgrew the jiassion for antiquity, hut retained the 
taste for its n-mains. We may add to this somewhat of the gratification 
of vanity; for he was not only a diligent but a learned antiquarian ; he 
was an adept at inscriptions and the erudite raazx-s of hieroglypbical 
conjecture; so that his habits of research were probably endeared to him 
by the self-complacence of a triumphitiil ingenuity. 

In this life—bravo without glory, and wise without success—Courier 

{ lassejl two years, feeling himself, in that rapid race of honour where 
le who died not lo-day might be a general to-morrow, distanced by his 
contemporaries, and growing naturally discontented with liis station. In 
1795 occurred the block.ide of Mayence, and at that very time the elder 
Courier died. His motluT was ill and wretched—Paul Louis left the 
array—left the blockade—and without leave, and with perfect nonchalance^ 
{eturned to France. His filial affection was not, however, perhaps his 
lole iiiducement ip hazarding the philosophy o^' desertion. The hard- 


* Hoebe, the commandant on the Rhine, was twenty-three. 
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ships endured by ihe French army before Mayence were exceedingly 
vigorous; they were by no means to the taste of a man who thought 
renown \^asnd recompense. “ It was wonderfully cold there,” said the 
witty soldier; “I thought myself frozen. JNever was there a slighter 
distinction between a man and a crystallization.” 

The army proclaimed Paul Jiouis a des^ter. Meanwhile Paul Louis 
shut liimself up, and amused his leisure translating Jjhe oration pro 
L/gario. Ills friends managed to hush up the matter: the young 
soldier was grateful,—for it enabled him to give a belter polish to his 
translation, Tlie revolutionary war proceeded to its triumph. Tlie star 
of Napoleon rose above the horizon: the grave mclauclioly that be¬ 
longed to the Conventional moralities was broken up. People rushed into 
feasts and balls.' Paul Louis caught the contagion with an avidity 
‘natural to his bold and lively temper ; ;yid behold him now the gallant 
and the man of pleasure! I’assionately devoted to women, he gave 
himself wholly up to their society. Young, gay, and with a power of 
social wit rarely equalled, lie became the ragi* at Toulouse. J3ut bis 
ill fortune pursued him from the camp to the chamber ; and an unlucky 
intrigue made Toulouse no longer a place of security. At the age of 
twenty-tlwee a man without much diHiculty forgives himself these 
offences: I suspect that he manages to console himself with the same ease ! 
Banished Toulouse, Courier resumed his former career, and he set out 
to Italy to take the command of a company of artillery. 

Italy did not present to llie uallant spirit of Courier, intoxicated as 
it was by the adoration of beauty, •and the reverence for departed art, 
those unmingled sources of delight which earlier and later pilgrims have 
found amidst its ruins. The severe licentiousness of.the ><yung Na¬ 
poleon was lavishly imitated by his coarser follow'ers: the ])olished in¬ 
habitants of Italy met with no dainty respect from the new successors 
of the triumphant Gaul. Pillage and Rapine devastated the mafble cities 
and the vine-clad plains. And wliat to Courier was more bitter than 
all, the noble relics of antique art, “ the breathing canvas and the 
storied bust," were mangled, defaced, despoiled as the avarice or the 
ignorance of the bfrdy conquerors ordained. 

Too refined and too classical for his colleagues, Paul Courier deplored 
these excesses in terms scarcely less eloijuent than we find in his later 
and more elaborate writings, Ilis letters (on this subject) to a Pole of 
considerable attainments, whose friendship lie had acquired at Toulouse, 
are full of his characteristic graces, Bvrop’s indignation at the rape of 
the Elgin marbles is tame beside that of Couiier at the insulting spolia¬ 
tion of the Italian treasures,—Italy’s last triumph,—her conscdalion in art 
for her degradation in history. The same cavalier and carelcsss bravery 
that Courier had evinced on the banks of the Rhine, equally distinguished 
him among the ruins of Rome. Hated as a Frenchman, cx|ipsed day 
and night to the poignard of the assassin, he yel .wandered alone and 
unguarded in the most solitary and perilous jilaces. His love for an¬ 
tiquities (mingled with the growing passion for adventure, and it may 
be with a certain romance which his percejition of the ridiculous would 
not allow him to own) was his sole guide. He followed it without 
fear. With his sabre by his side, he traversed the mountains of Italy,-— 
explored the ruins,—rbraved the banditti;—Salvator Rosa h^iself was 
not more reckless of the poignards of the brigands, whom he afterwards 
immortalized ;~if Courier was often surprised by them he invariably 
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e8ca])ed. He knew well the Italian language ; he was never without a 
Certain bribe to the robber; and, above all, at that happy age, and with 
that versatile temper, possessed the art, better than much gold, which 
leads us to accommodate ourselves to all men, and supplies the absence 
of force by the exertion of ingenuity. In the day he sought the mountain 
passes,—at night he was assailed ;—the next morning he pursued his 
labours. He ijevcr feared the robber,—he never avenged the robbery. 
A certain generous tone of philosophy made him lenient to these wild 
banditti, lie was a soldier, and he murdered by art; was he to be vin¬ 
dictive to those who robbed by necessity ? 

In this eccentric manner, perfecting his mind, enjoying his life, and 
advancing 7>o< in his career, our extraordinary hero passed his Italian 
campaign: it nearly came to a premature termination. 

Paul Louis was one of the division left by General Macdonald at 
Rome. The division capitulated: it was to (juit Rome at a certain hour. 
“ /fl bonne henre" thought Courier; “ a last look at the Vatican 
Library before I depsirt." What a type of the careless courage of tlic 
soldier-student! He repairs to the Vatican—plunges into study—forgets 
the hour of departure—and quits the Vatican when he himself is the sole 
Frenchman left at Rome. 

It was a calm, clear, and still evening. Nursing his reveries, Courir-r 
walked slowly along the streets of Rome. He was recognized as he 
passed benealli a lamp. A moment more ;—a bullet whiz/cd by him— 
missed him—and lodged in the body of a Roman woman. In an instant 
the city was alarmed—the crowd gathered—Courier dashed through the 
midst of the mob, and rc'ached the palace of a Roman of his acfjuaint- 
ance: tlitough his aid he escaped. He embarked at Marseilles, and 
arrived at Paris; but not without new disasters. On his road he was 
despoiled of his baggage aiwl his money ; and, what was worse, a pul¬ 
monary fbmplaint attacked him, from which he never entirely recovered. 

At Paris, however, he renewed his former career of pleasure, but 
pleasure of a more refined and literary cast. Time had already begun 
to mellow the Passionate into the Intellectual. He mixed with the 
learned of his day; he was welcomed by some of the more eminent 
amongst them. That ambition of a circle, from which no Frenchman 
is free, animated his powers; and he wrote some works which then were 
but little known to the public, but are not, for that reason, unworthy of 
Ilia fame. It oftim happens among literary men that their best works 
are neglected, till some lucky book gains the author a name ; they are 
then sought for, studied, and admired. Genius revives its own de¬ 
ceased ; and the world, once taught to admire an author for one work, 
lifts the stone from those its neglect has edready buried. 

From these pursuits and these circles Courier was aroused by a sum¬ 
mons tocommand a body of artillery stationed in Italy, which now lay 
supine, and 8eemii\gly. reconciled, beneath the yoke of Napoleon. 
Among the softer and more poetical characteristics of Courier’s mind, 
his passion for Italy was not the least remarkable. Not Jacopo Foscari 
himself loved with a more jearning and filial tenderness the bright air 
and theugenial skies of that divine land. Courier cared nothing for the 
^l*cy gave him, and everything for the place assigned to it. He 
arrh'^®<i» tlien, in Italy,—-arrived in time to witness one of the mo.st sin- 
gular farces in the history of the world, and whicli me pen of more than 
one ynemorillifilt has already rendered so amusing. Buonaparte, tir^d 
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with being Consul, wanted to be Emperor;—he was Emperor, He 
wanted now to know what the army thought about the change: an 
order arrived for the taking the opinion of the different regiipents. 
These strokes of policy, where it is advantageoirt to say “ Yes,” dan¬ 
gerous to say “ No,” and wise to say nothing at all, usually succeed. 
Shakspeare has described their effect admirably in “ Richard the Third 

“ They spake not a word; 

Rut, ^ike dumb statuas or breathing stones. 

Stared at each other. * ♦ # 

< * * * * m 

When he had done, some followers of mine own, 

At lower end o' the hall, hurled up their caps. 

And some ten voices cried, ‘ God save King Richard !' 

And thus I took the vantage of those few : 

‘ Thanks, gentle citizens and friends,’ quoth I.” 

These lines explain tolerably well the nature and the result of the ques¬ 
tions put to the French army. 

The great trait of Courier’s character was—(I can scarcely translate 
the word)— insouctance. W’^e trace it everywhere—in every action. It 
curbed his military .ardour —iant inieuT; it chilled his patriotism —tanl 
pis. He resisted not the pi’oposal; he continued to serve under Napo¬ 
leon ; and he contented himself, vn philos() 2 )Iie et a la Fran^aUe, with 
a fine saying and a witticism—“ Eire Jluotiaparte el de Ke faire Sire ! it 
asjnre h dcscendre.” In fact, the essence of Courier’s darker and 
sterner nature was contempt; where he was not indifferent he despised. 
“ Buonajiartc loves his rattle; let him h.avc it! The pc'ople will obey 
the j)uppet. Poor people !—be it so.” This was tlie spirit with which 
he viewed the nascent despotism. He had the disdain of Cassius, but 
not his energy. If he had been a contemporary and countryman of 
Brutu.s, he would have said the best thing against Cmsar, but h^|||||p struck 
no blow. He subscribed to the new dynasty ; and amused himself with 
painting it in some letters of inimitable satire. His course of condutt 
in this has been vindicated,—I think, without^ success.. The Directory, 
say his advocates, was a wretched government,—feeble and venal. The 
Consulship had lasted too short a time for trial. What did you lose by 
gaining an Emperor? The answer is obvious;—you lostJF/opc. Arepublic 
purifies itself naturally,—a monarchy only by great efforts. A republic 
wants but lime,—a despotism w.ants new revolutions. What was to be 
hoped from a sway like Napoleon’s, which crushed the Press, and resolved 
all the elements of knowledge into—Military Schools ? Paul Courier 
was a philosopher,—he knew these truths but he was a philosopher for 
himself as well as for others. A better excuse for him is in his position. 
What could he do?—an undistinguished officer in the artillery, what 
was his consent to, or his rejection of, the empire of Napoleon ? We 
judge too much in estimating the actions of men, and the good they 
might have effected, by the rank we attribute to theif intellectual powers, 
without remembering that it is only when those powers have become 
acknowledged that their possessors can aspire to play their legitimate 
part. But patriotism, to be a strong passion, must be a common 
passion. You cannot inspire the individual, unless you first form the 
nation ; and public integrity in France was at that time at the lowest 
possible ebb. Despile its false liberty, its laughable citizenship, its ter¬ 
rible republic, France scarcely knew one sound principle ofiegisiation j 
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or, after the extinction of the eloquent Girondists, produced onehonour- 
able corps of men. Courier himself boasted that he was able to shew 
lettere from the most eminent men of the empire, who followed, like dogs, 
the track of thflS*''times,—Republicans—Buonapartists—Bourbonists-~ 
according as a shilling was to bo gained;—“ Men who commence their 
destiny en sansculottes, and finish it cn habits dc cour,’* The success 
of vice is tlic discouragement of virtue. 

In 1808, Courier, having long and vainly demanded leave of absence 
to revisit his liomc, gave in his resignation. He returned to Paris, and 
proclaimed an eternal renunciation of his military trade. 

At this time the vvihl but solemn fate of Napoleon was rapidly hurry¬ 
ing towards its great, but unrecognized close. His destiny was at its 
lu'ight; and the height of'jonie men is the main step to their fall. 
Scarce; returned from S[)aii>* which his presence alone had almost con¬ 
quered, he now swejd on to the armies gathered by tlio nanube, which 
he was to lead to the city of the House of Ilaj)sburg. Ail Paris was 
in a ])aroxysm of oxcitement,"and Courier caught something of the 
contagion. To understand well the eharaclcr of this singular man, we 
must consider him as one fond of studying tlie peculiar phases and 
aspects of his kind, and scrutinizing rather than sharing their passions. 
He looked upon the events w'hicli engross and absorb the more vulgar, 
but wanner spirits, with an artist’s imjuiring eye. The })omp of empire, the 
laurels of war, the rewards of a)nbilion, were to him but testimonials of 
Imnian delusion, and food for a just, and not nialcv'olcnt, satire; yet, at 
tins j)eriod of his life, his wonted jdiilosophy seems to have forsaken 
him, and lie became one of the worshippers of the Echo. He had 
never yet served under Napoleon; he now resolved to do so. Ho com¬ 
municated his intention to none of his friends; he repaired secretly to 
the army. Having once resigned, his re-admission, according to the 
militar||[^ulcs of Napoleon, was not easy. He gained access to the 
lent ot a general of the artillery; and, without any peculiar station, 
became once more a French '^oldier. 

Something—(1 apprehend in examining his character, his letters, 
and the common elements of human nature)—something of sore and 
mortified feeling, of the consciousness of great powers and a foiled 
can’cr, had led him to this determination. On his late return to Piiris 
he had-found how entirely military rej)utation ongvo.ssed the public voice; 
his philosophy might, in the main, support liim in his obscuritv, but not 
perhajis at all times. }h had had his opportunities, and he had failed I 
This was the sole interpri'tation the [lub.ic cottld attach to liis career; a 
bitter venlict to a man of pride and genius, who had not yet found, 
amidst the depths of an undeveloped intellect, the triumphant answer of 
sell-acquittal. He had arrived too at an age in which a man is often 
move sensible to mortification than at an earlier jicriod ; the season of 
promise, at the age of seven-and-lhirty, is " ell nigh over, and the world 
begins to ask for ])p*rforniancc. Tlie love, too, of pleasure—of women 
and of strange adventure—is cooled ; and belore we re.sign ourselves to a 
calm and obscure life, wc arc often willing to make one sterner attempt 
than hpretofore at glory. Courier, jierliaps i*M*, had some sympathy 
with tlie genius, if^ not vvifh tlie Icmjjcr and fortunes of Napoleon—the 
higher minds arc attracted toward each other. lie thought (this is evident 
from his letters) that Napoleon might appreciate him. Mocked or 
/Righted by inferior men, he felt his powers, and hoped the penetration 
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of a great man might avenge the neglect. Whatever were his motives. 
Courier joined the camp;—^joined—for forty-eig^ hours 1 What 
scenes were crowded into that time. ^ 

Hitherto Courier had beheld war by samples, he^w beheld it whole¬ 
sale. Never yet had he seen whole regiments swept away beneath the 
deadly fires—never yet for his ear had the music of four luindred pieces 
of cannon rose above a soil of trampled and quivering flesh. Never 
yet had he fully compreliended the wide vastness of the desolation of 
War! He himself speaks of the horror, the pity, the disgust which 
seized him;—a sort of sickness closed around liis senses, which were 
usually so keen—everything passed before him like grotcs<jue phantasma¬ 
goria ;—he sank, at last, overcome by e:^au8tion, at the loot of a tree— 

» he recovered not till he was within the v^s of Vienna. From that time 
he required no further conviction of the licourgc of war. The theories of 
life were faint to the practical experience of tliose terrible hours ; nay, 
he thenceforward even denied genius,to generalship ; he contended, that 
all was disorder, and the result chance. He laughed at the phrase— 
tAc art of war ; a great battle c^veyed to him the notion of a chaos 
incompatible with the providence of an intellectual design. ' ' / 

As he sought the campaign, so he left it—abruptly, silently, andwitl^ 
his usual arrogance, as a free agent. He thought to lose the blocrfy 
memory of two days in a land that Nature consecrated to love,—and lie 
sought, once more, his favourite Italy. 

He took up Ids abode at Florence, and renewed liis studies in Greek 
literature. But poor Paul Loui» was not born under a lucky star, and 
lie could not even study Greek with impunity. His ill fortune led him 
to read the pastoral romance of “ Longus” in manuscript—no trifling 
affliction in itself—but unhappily, this MS. which was in the Laurentine 
libr.ary, contained a passage to be found in no other printed edition of 
the tale—nay it supplied a terrible chasm well known to He learned, 
which has hitherto yawned in a certain part of the romance. Imagine 
the rapture of the student. With trembling hands he hastened to copy 
out the passage, and in his extacy he contrived to upset tlic inkstand 
over the precious passage. The librarians were furious—they swore 
that he had spoiled the Greek copy on purpose, so that he might [lillage 
its spoils, and be the only one to arrogate the possession. The French¬ 
man had not perhaps that hardihood of nerve which our periodical critics 
ultimately bestow upon an English victim. He could not resist unbiir- 
Ihening himself in a reply. He addressed this effusion to M. Renoward, 
Lihrarian of Paris, and ho transferred all the blame from himself to his 
Italian accusers. His sole crime, he said, was being a Frenchman ; and 
it was not the spilling of ink, but the spilling of blood, that rose in judg¬ 
ment against him. The letter made a noise—attention w'aa riveted to 
the writer and his inkstand—when lo !—it came out that the copier of 
“ Longus’' ivas the deserter at Wagram. From, two such crimes there 
was no easy escape—but however tlie constitutional dexterity of Courier 
carried him safe from the result of his constitutional imprudence. Ink, 
liable to such accidents, was nevertheless considered too dangerous for 
use, and he was enjoined upon no account to dip his pen into it again. 
He obeyed the command during his sojourn in Italy. In travel and in 
study the years rolled on—peace was proclaimed—Buona^^te was at 
St. Helena— and Paul Louis Courier was married 1 Two of these 
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events were important enough to the world, the third was not wholly 
unimportant to Paul Louis Courier I 

From this time the wilder portion of life closed for him. The soldier 
—^the adventurer—the wanderer—were no more. He sat himself down 
in his paternal vineyards, and commenced, in the beautiful seclusion of 
Touraine, the date of a more bright career. Inspired by the strong 
disdain which he felt for the rule, weak and violent, of the Jlourbons 
after the Restoration—Paul Courier in 1816, addressed the two Cham¬ 
bers on behalf of the inhabitants of Luynes, in a short petition of some 
seven or eight pages, which sufficed, however, to produce a very consider¬ 
able sensation. This petition is a narrative of the oppression and injustice 
committed against a village. The narrative of a village was a narrative 
applicable to all France. When he stated the frivolous grounds of accusa¬ 
tion—when he stated the rigour of suspicion—the bigotry of fear—which 
had c.onverted a village of honest peasants into a herd of discontented and 
wronged men, he was appealing to the common sense of France, and 
he was answered at once by the common heart. The style of this peti¬ 
tion is simple yet elaborate; biting irony—generous complaint—severe 
truth—arc condensed in periods that remind you of Voltaire, but with¬ 
out Voltaire’s affectation. M. Decazes, Minister of Police, courted 
this new and formidable writer. Courier, in his visits to Paris, visited 
his salons, and obtained by that complaisance some good for his fellow 
villagers and liimself. That done, he was no more a courtier. 

M. Clavier, an Academician, died. Courier demanded admission 
into the Academy of Inscriptions. Ho was rejected—he revenged him¬ 
self by a letter “ A Messieurs de I’Acadeniie dcs Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres.” This letter contains yet stronger evidcni c of his powers of 
irony, than his petition to the two Chambers; but the subject was less 
popular, and it made less noise. In 1619 he commenced his famous 
letters to thte editor of the “ Censor,” The publication of these brief 
and stinging writings brought the name of Courier into every one’s 
mouth—and inquiry turning, 'is it is wont to do, wlien a man begins 
to attract celebrity,—from the work to the author, found sufficient to inte¬ 
rest the public in his person ; and thus doubly to increase the charm and 
fascination of his genius. 

This accomplished traveller, this profound student, lived in an obscure 
village, affecting and proud to affect the simple life and habits of the 
peasant. His vineyards and his woods were his chief occupation, and 
yielded him his revenue. life called himself Paul liOuis V^gneroif —he 
pretended to no superiority over his fellow-villagers—he w'as one of them 
in all but knowledge. His style happily united the two ojiposite cha¬ 
racteristics he assumed—the scholar and the peasant—at once most clas¬ 
sical and most familiar; style irresistible alike to the academy and 
the market-place. No man ever made elegance so jiopular, or homeli¬ 
ness so elegant. He polished with great labour, but the polish only 
rendered the diction ana the sense transparent to the dullest comprehen¬ 
sion. In 1821 appeared the Simple Discours. The occasion was this, 
it was proposed to purcliasc the Park of Chanihord for the young Duke 
of Bordeaux. This proposition Courier opposed. Hence the Simple 
Discours. 

“ If, (Iw begins this incomparable pamphlet) if we had so much money 
that we did not know what to do with it—if all our debts were paid—our 
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highways repaired—our poor relieved—and our church (for God before all 
things) restored, and its windows glazed—I think, my friends, that the best 
thing we could do with the*&urpli|s would be to contribute with our neigh¬ 
bours to rebuild the Baidge of St. Avenfin ; which, slujrtening by one good 
league the di stance between us and Tours, would augment the price ana the 
produce of land throughout the neighbourhood. That in niy opinion would 
be the best employment for our superflu is capital,—that is to say, whenever 
we possess it. But to buy Chambord for the Duke of Bordeaux—I cannot 
agree to it: no not even if wo had the means. It would be but a bad 
scheme, in ray opinion, for the Duke hiniself, for us, and for Chambord. If 
you will listen to me, I will tell you why. It is a holiday, my friends, and 
W'c have time to chat over the matter.” 

In this familiar manner, Paul Louis, Vigneron de la Chavoimiere^ 
throws off his biting truths. He confesses that the courtiers are in¬ 
clined to tlie purchase ; “ but our sentiments,” saith he, wittily, “ are 
very different from those of the courtiers—they love the Prince in pro¬ 
portion to what he gives them—we Jii proportion to what he leaves lift.” 

“ The notion i** entertained (says llip government) of purehasmg Cham¬ 
bord by the Commons of Prance, tor the Duke of Bordeaux. Tlie notion 
is enleitamcd—by whom pray? By the MiniStiy'? No; they would not 
conceal so beautiful a thought, or content themselves with the mere honour 
of appioval upon such an occasion. By the Prince, then? God Ibrbid that 
his first idea—his first gleam of reason should be of so singular a charac¬ 
ter—that the desire of our money should enter his young head, even before 
the passion for sugar plums and rattles ! Do the Commons then entertain 
the agreeable notion? Not ours certainly on this side of the Loire, &c.” 

How liappily afterwards Courier jirocecds to comment on the cant 
anecdote of 'J’itus !— 

“ A precept 01 —an iibbe of the Couit, now teaches our young princes 
the science of historj. Be sure he does not iorget to make them admire 
that excellent Emperor Titus, who was so great an adept in the ail of do- 
ii.ition, that he thought every day was lost in wliieli ho did not give some¬ 
thing awa). So that one never saw him without being made happy— 
happy,}ou understand, luy friends, with a pension, a sinecure—a handful of 
the ])opular money. Such a prince is sure to be adored by all those who 
aie adnnlfed to courl, and dnve about the streets m their state carriages”— 
“ Le cour I’ldolatrail—niais le peuple ? Le peuple ? il n’y en avait pas, 1' his¬ 
tone ne ricn ditiuof. . . . Voila les ^16mensd’ histoire qu'on eiiseignait 
alors des princes.” 

To my taste this is the most perfect in point of union between satire 
and logic of ail Courier’s woiks. J know nothing like it in political 
literature—it is a political library in itself. |i)r this production he was 
of course imprisoned. They punished him for writing truth so well by 
a fine of three hundred franks, ami a confinement of two months. Poor 
Paul Louis ! “ Pray God for him !" cries he himself in his address aux 

ames decoles, —“ may his example teach us never to say what we think of 
tlioso gentlemen who live at our expense.” Courier published a pamphlet 
relative to his trial, which proved bow indomitable wit is against persecu¬ 
tion ; and the day of his release from prison they brougli^^im up for a new 
trial for a pamphlet of the most exquisite com^sition, called “ Petition 
pour les Villageois qu’on empfeche de danser.’ The peasants had been 
accustomed to dance every Sunday on the usual spot allotted in the Prenoh 
villages to that amusement. The Prefel forbade the dance. Courier 
demands the restoration of the old and harmless pled'Sure. Nothing can 
be more touching tlian his description of the manners, the gooiloi^r, the 
improving morality of his poor ueighbotirs; nothing more convincing 
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afgaments on their behalf^ They did not think it quite right 
a man for ^wishing the peasants to dance, so this time they 
iMlmST oiF with a reprimand. From^ *fhat date jiersecution begat its 
usual result, aecre^; and Courier contrived to publish, but under a 
mask—a mask which concealed his name but not his genius. 1 pass over 
hi| “ Replies to anonymous correspondents,” one of which, the second, 
contains more eloquent and pathetic passages than any other of Ins 
tracts. I pass over the “ Li#( t de Paul Louis»" a brilliant sketch, m 
winch, however, the author di‘-piay« the usu il ignorance of a Frenchman 
on English history, when he observes that literary men have but little 
knowledge\)f business, and that BolingbroKe repented of lulving em¬ 
ployed Addison and Steele’—Bolingbrokc’s bitterest opponents' I* 
pass too over the “ Gazette du Village,” a polished and most subtle 
piece ol irony. I pass over the few pages c ontained in the “ Pidte 
i)mlom.ati(iue,'’ which is sup])osed to be a letter from liouis of Franco 
to tile King ®f Spam, and winch at least no Bourbon coulu. \ a\c written. 

I /Joinp twthe most admired—the most 1 ibomed—the last of all Cou¬ 
rier's writings,stlie “ Paiaujiilet des Pamphlets ” This, I say, is esteemed 
in France the most perieCi and matured specimen of Ins stjle. Imagine 
howwondtiful, expressive that style must be, when we aiijdy the 
epithets elaborate-ifinished—even great—to writings scarcely exceeding 
in length the pages of a newspaper article 1 For my oWn pait, 1 still 
hold to my opinion that the “ Simple DiScours ” is tlie best and fullest 
of Courier’s woiks—it has more thought and inoic wisdom than the 
“ Pamphlet des Pamphlets—its wjt, too, is more racy, and its diction 
tiiore stiiking, if less pure. Anything seemingly English m sentiment 
was at that day sure to be popular in France ; and in this pamphlet Cou¬ 
rier supposes an English patnot, to whom he attnbutes a letter to him¬ 
self,—excellent, indeed, butJ^learetly clia*aeteristic of the tone of English 
patriots. The merit of the work seaietly sUikts upon an Lnglisli tar, 

It consists in the eloquence witii which Courier vindicates himself fiom 
being a pamphleteer—a u im of disgrace in the hou Ion vocabulary of 
France—a title not discrt liiable ilmi us, always exctpling the i< fined 
judgment of my Lord of Durham, who could And nothing worse to siy 
of Bishoft Philpotta of Exeter' To an English rtader tlie vinditation 
loses Its charm because we feel no venom in ftc charge The toiulu- 
sion, however, of this tract is deejily impressive, it speaks ol the shoit- 
ness of human life—of the eternity of liunian improvement—of the 
feeblenes^s of individnals^lbf the power of the nias->. Jt hath in it a 
certain solemn and warning voice, preceding as it did the untimely and 
bloody end of the bold preachei. It leminds us of the deep patlios of 
those lines, sOmc of the latest that Byron ever wrote, and to which we 
link the associations of his own death — 


“ Between two worlds life hovers like a stai,— 
Twixt might andi^ftfbin upon nie* lion/on s veige; 
Hovif^itlle do we know lhat which we aio I 
How less wlis^fewe may be! The eteinal smge 
Of timOfUid tide illls on, and beais afai 
Our If^bles. ’ 


White 


. occupying the mind of the public, and while 

^ emj^oyeeppis itaore learned hours m the study his favourite Greeks, 
^ftis to nave ahai^ the or^nary fate of geniushe was no pro- 
ph^ m his own cfSmity 
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A certain fretfulneas and acerbity of temper had ctotne upon 
years , always eccentric in his habits, he became gradually morose 
humours; he ([uarrelled with his fteighbours, and was at war witih ras 
own household. Much*is to be said on lus behalf, beyond the Common 
and valid excuse for the peevishness of literary men in overwrought 
nerves and ateverish imagination. Th • mind \m ars the body, and th§s 
body reacts upon the temper, l^is is < lear—it is met liable—we re* 
quiic no waste of sentiment upon so plain a%iattor. Poor Courier had 
other excuses, -he had done much foi his village, and Ins villagers were 
ungiatelul , tins wounded him, and justly. lie was not too, J suspect, 
happy in hi# marriage , he believed he hail causb for jealousj^ and to a 
man so proud the suspicion was no light curse “'I^irom the gloom of Ins 
obscurity went forth a burning light among tho nations, but^t came from 
the midst of discomfort, and liits^hearth of strife,—petty btcjs.erings, and 
village annoyances ilisturbtil the sircnit} onci n.ituraito his constitution. 
His very lime pii diiccd him but encihics. He had ollinckd the Vale^ 
faith of trance, and 1 1 nice, in his own words ''‘is h phis vahinle torn 
(eipiuphs Bui the moitilic ctipn and the har,||iteincnt wef^ft now draw¬ 
ing to a close—the tiiunip of gcnuis and (he ^lausl on of the neives 
W'ero alike to cc ise. lie beheld hi fore him the apex ^ lua fame , and 
he stood, while he gazed, ujion the \erge ol tin grave 

On till loth ot Apjil, 1S2), Couiiirlift Ins housi—^he had spoken 
but little that dey—an evident Igloom hid hung, over him He was 
borne back to hii door a corpse ,—within a few paces from hi^ home he 
had been found, pieiced by some sejeret bullet, and cjiiile dead His 
asbdssin IS unknown to this d ly The i ish cnllmsiasts of liberty, often' 
tlio most illibiralol men, kucl the ernm on Jesiutgl, but without a 
shadow of proof. One maiost and d^aicst to himself was, not long 
since, aceu‘.ed of abi Uiug m the ^urder, and%cquitted. A man ot low 
birth, ot whom he had hem je ilous, vv is, soini time alter his death, 
murdered himself , but eight yc-trs h ivc pissid, an 1 the sentence of life 
for life has had no foitnal it cmd. P&ioi to his asliis*—they will not 
list the less trmquilh, noi will the rWf above them be less green, be- 
( luse vengeanio is still left in the hinds of God * 

'lliecountenance ol Couru i was grave and thouglitiul, the br0w high, 
bio id, massive, and dctplll* maikcd , Ins cvi sonn what sunk and me¬ 
lancholy—Ins mouth s ircastic and ilcxile If is m mners varied at various 
peiiods of Ins life I have met with soriu viiio knew him well, agd COH- 
sideieci him the most ilcli,,htfiil of conipamonaiJ' I hive k^wn otliSrs 
who consideicil lam the most lej Hint In his latir days he liad trans- 
fened the graces fioni his habits lO his slyli Pci haps few men, wuir 
advantcage to the temper, can begin the caieu of letteis late%i life. 
It lequires scveial vt us to hariliu us to the .ilmsi, the ingratitudes the 
wilful nii'-mlciprt tmon, and (he gnawnif. siuulei we endmo liom our 
contemporaues and our rivals In youth wegliave yeats to spare to the 
ajipienticeship, m matuie age tlip |0de is more stubBon^and the hope 
less sanguine # 

As a wiitef Courier must rank among tire most clail^cal of his lan¬ 
guage , m vigour, in wit, in logic, he ilc fios all comparison among hiS' 
contemporaries. They Who would learn to what deg^^d* Jpphsh and 
powei of style have ailyanceit in France since the peace, stmuld 
not the indatecl paradoxes of Chateaubnani}, or the extravagafit exag- 
geraUonis of Victor Hugo; but those page»<in w$iclt Courier W bideed 
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made words things, and in which the plainest truths are conveyed with the 
most marvellous art. To the strength of Junius he adds the simplicity and 
the playfulness of Pascal. He fails, however, in imagination, and his 
thoughts are usually more bold than profound. This is remarkable rather 
in his literary than his political remains, for popular political writing d<^^ 
not of necessity demand the profound; its merit is often to familiari^ 
not to invent, truth. In his preface to a new translation of Herodotus, 
we may especially detect the comparative want of depth in Courier's 
' faculties—comparative, I say. to their power and versatility. He tells 
us, for instance, that the historical epic must cease for ever when the 
prose of a language has come to some perfection. He declares that 
the Greek literature is the only one not born of some other literature, 
but produced by instinct, and the sentiment of the beautiful,—^mistakes 
which could not arise from a want of learning, but from a want of that 
reflection which stamps even the paradox ot a profound intellect; yet 
tlie same piece of writing is rich in sentences of beau'iful and just cri¬ 
ticism. Nothijig can he hotter in its way tlian liis description of courtly 
translators playing the pelil maltre with llie simple language of the 
Greek;—nothing more true than his warning to his countrymen that tlic 
language of ])oetry is the last to he learnt in academies and courts. 
“ L'imitation,*’ he says finely,—“ limitation de la cotir est la peste du 
gout atni'ii hum (pie dei 7nceurs.'’ 

Courier’s style has-been compared to tliat of the Editor of the “ Exa¬ 
miner but Courier is more free and flowing—more adapted to the 
popular taste—more familiar and simple. On the oilier hand, he has 
not the iron grasj)—the novel metaphor—the rich illustration, and flic 
careless'dr/j/A of remark vvhieli characterise llie most standard and philo¬ 
sophic of Our living periodical writers. He reminds us, I think, ratlier 
of Sidney Smith, but is^dcss broad and more daring. In fact, his 
manner is so peculiarly and idiomatically Ercncli, that the English 
writer, who closely resembled him, would write ill. 

Eaul Louis Courier is then no more !—his briglit and short race is 
run ;—the various threads of hicdjesullory and romantic life arc prema¬ 
turely and violently cut sliort. He has left to mankind not only tlie 
evidcncoitof what he has achieved, but the belief of wliat greater results 
he had the capacity to accomplish. Living iji a time of transition, when 
the people, passing from a brilliant despotism to a gloomy and impi'r- 
fect freedom, scarcely knew whether to lament the one or to advance the 
other, his writings tendi^ to destroy the illusion of the despotism, and 
to instil right .notions as to the nature of tlie freedom. No solemn 
plausibilities of men or of names deceived him. His mockery respected 
nothing—save the truth. He incorporated, in the form of his constitu¬ 
tional disdain, the ]>opuIar contempt for the hollowness and profligacy— 
the venality and the servility—which marked so strongly the character 
of the French court; a court of slaves and traitors—of sharpers and of 
cowards—acQgrt of nobles proud vyifhout honour, and subservient with¬ 
out loyalty. By exprt^ssing the coMempt of the people he made their 
sentiments known to ’eaoi|other; his genius was as a watchword of 
union, for it brought thein together. The benefit effected by a bold public 
writer acquaints the people, by his^qwn popularity, with the 

exact str^i^h ipf ihe po{Juiar sentiment; he thus prepares the common 
^mind, th<Hi)gh Ire may not lead it ;— ke makes tiie impulse, a«d Chance 
cottdtwtl ' ® 
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The collection of Mr. Hunt’s poetical works is to those who love 
poetry for itself, or elements is an art, one of the most fortui? 

n.ite of literary events ^ We shall not now enter into the particulars of 
the author’s life, or arrSigu that bitterness of critical persecution with 
which at one time he was as'^ailed. Fortunately he has arrived at that 
epoch which sooner or later consoles the man oj genius for the harass¬ 
ment and the hostilities which ^ttend his earlier career,—that golden 
time when animosity slackens in its wrath, and enemies insensibly mel¬ 
low into friends. There is something to all generous minds (and 
generosity is more common among literiiry men than justice) sacred in 
the very thought of misfortune—and we accordingly find even many 
who were the former assailants of Mr. Hunt’s poetical fame, converted 
at once into its sujiporters—and merging all harsher recollections in 
their fellowship with letters, and their sjmpathy with affliction. In his 
own touching and beautiful thought, they have fought m tin* lists with 
the strong man, bu) Miey are the toreniost to himl up his wounds in the 
suspension <>( the contest. Far be it from us therefore to reeall hosti¬ 
lity so nobly atoned for—be they buried for ever in this lliii, which is the 
best and most ciifluring rnonumeM to the memory of a jioct wlroni the 
world will not willingly Jet die.]|l^Ono of the most heaufiiul jiassages in 
the eventful histories of genius maybe gleaned from the perusal of the 
mere names attaelusl as testimonials of apjirohation to hook. Men 
of all seels in literature—all opinions in politics—are here assembled 
together m one kindly and friuernal act—homage to the common' 
spirit of poetry, has given rice td‘'one of thc'fhosl lovely elTects of the 
genius of Christianity. “ Adversity doth best discover Airtiie,” not in 
ourselves only, but in others—not in the kiudiies> of friends, hut the 
conversion of foesj|7.Aiid tlie world fii^ni time to time exhibits a cer¬ 
tain nobleness which keeps alive in us our aspirations for mankind. 

Mr. Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets,’’ and the “ Di'scentol Liberty,’’ a 
masque, were published in the years 1814 and I SI.}, and are dated from 
Surrey gaol. They show, at least, tliat iinpri-ioninenl bad not damj)od 
the ardour of his mind, and that, amidst every disaih antage, he 
could write poetry of ^suflicient beauty and povtcr to entitle liun to a 
niche among his contemporaries. The ne^t year the public were 
surprised and delighted by the appearance of the story oi' “ Jlimini.” 
This poem is now before us in a revised and corrected sliape. It 
is a tale of impulse and power from the beginning to the end, discover¬ 
ing at tlie same time a deligli^l play of fancy. It perjietiially reminds 
us of llio old Italian poetry, yet more of the muscular freedom and 
nerve of Dryden; now and theT\ its vevefifings oyen to us a depth 
and delicacy of feeling, which pr#c how nobly the author is endowed 
witli all the liigher qualifications of his aiL Wc scarcely dare com- 
meiiee the pleasurable laSk of quotation, fdr in gratifying ourselves we 
should greatly trespass tiie bounds allotted to this de|Mrtment of our 
work. Tlie very first page comes upon us with all th^TrCTlI^lintl fragrant 
loveliness of a clear spring morning. We extract it, 
ilfttrcA.—VOL. XiXYir. wo, cxlvii. 
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“ The sun is up, and 'tis a morn of May, 

Round old Ravenna’s clear shewn towers and bay, 

A morn the loveliest which the year has seen* 

Last of the Spring—yet fresli with all its green, 

Tor a v^arin eve, and gentle rains at night 
Have left a spavklimr welcome for the light. 

And there’s a crystal clearness all abouL 
The leaves are sharp, the distant hills rook out. 

A balmy briskness comes ujion the breeze. 

The smoke goes dancing from tlie cottage trees. 

And when you listen, you may hear a coil 
Of hiihbling springs about the grassier soil, 

And all the scene in short—sky, earth, and sea. 

Breathes like a bri^hUeyed face that laughs out openly'* 

What beautiful description!—at once so natural and so full of poetry I 
—so lich, yet so homely ! 

The description of Evening is scarcely inferior ; and throughout the 
poem Nature appears as in her prime, playing at will her virgin fancies. 
The ])oet must have felt all the beauty he so exquisitely describes ; but 
the human inteicst of the poem is its mightiest charm. We need not 
inform our readers that the tale de\ elopes the gradual progress and final 
accomplishment of a criminal "^lassion, a mutual passion of wife and 
brother-in-law, under circumstances tvhich exhibit the principal actors 
and sufferers in the tragedy rather as tUfe victims of others’ vices than 
of their own dcpiavity. We kno.w noVhow it was possible for Fran¬ 
cesca, even ^d-#he been juire as Eve in innocence, not to have been 
captivated by the youthful Paulo, whom she was first taught to regard 
as her intended hushaiul, and whom she no sooner saw than loved, 
especially when tlie cliar^er of the i^al husband is viewed in contrast 
with that of his brother. We arc far, however, from palliating the 
guilt by which her unsuspecting nature was insnared,—which was so 
signally punished hv the natural course of eventf.fyid which, we think, 
alToi'ds a most inijiressive moral^ the story—-a moAil the more true to 
Nature, and tlie more worthy of her, because it is not inculcated by the 
poet, and, as In says, was not even thought of by liim. It is in this 
presentment of the “ two brothers,” that Mr. Hunt puts foith his best 
powers of description and discrimination. A* the interest of the tale 
increases, we are hrouglit to sympathize with the heart-breaking anguish 
of the once innocent and happy daughter of RaVenna’s lord. If there 
be any who doubt whether poetical justice has been inflicted upon the 
culprit, let them read and ponder well the following exquisite passage. 
It is not indeed in the Don Giovanni style of retribution; but the heart 
that it does not touch must be cold as>inarble 

“ Rut she, the gentler frame,—tf^ shaken flower* 

Pluclved,up to Wilber in ajforeign bower,— 

The struggling, virtue-lo^g, fallen she, 

The wife that wa|, the mother that might be,— 

Wliat could she ffo, unable thus to keep 
Hp^gtrength alive, but sit and think and weep ? 
for eve» stooping o’er her broidery frame, 

blind* longing till the night-time came ^ 
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When, worn and wearied out with the day’s Sorrow, 

She might be still and senseless till the morrow. 

And oh, the morrow, how it used to rise! 

How would she open her despairing eyes, 

And from the sense ol the long-lingering day, 

Rushing upon her, almost turn away, 

Loathing the light, and groan to sleep again! 

'ihen sighing^ once for all, to meet the pain. 

She would get-up in haste, and try to pass 
The time in patience, wretched as it was: 

Till patience’ self, in her distempered sight. 

Would seem a charm to which she had no right; 

And trembling at the lip, and pale with fears, 

She shook her head, and burst into fresh tears. 

Old comforts now were not at her command; 

The falcon reached in vain* from ofl' his stand; 

The flowers were not refreshed ; the very light. 

The sunshine, seemed as if it shone at night; 

The least noise -mote her like a sudden wound— 

And did she hear but the remotest sound 
Of sung or instrument about the place, 

Slie hid with both her hands tier streaming face. 

But worse to her than all (and oh ! thought she, 

That ever, ever suehr-a worse could he !) 

The sight of infant was, or child at jilay ! 

Then would she turn, and move her lips, ap^^ pray 
Thatlieaven would lake her, if it pleased, aw^y.” 

Her death must close the extract— 

“ Her favourite lady, tliifib, with the^d nurse 
Returned, and fearing she must now be worse, 

Gently withdrew the curtains, and looked in;— 

O, who that feels one godli|^ spark within, 

Shall say that cartldy sulieriiig cancels not frail sin? 

’J’here lay she, praying, upwardly intent. 

Like a lair statue on a monument; 

With her two trembling hands together prest, 

Palm against palm, and pointing Iroin her breast. 

She ceased, and turning slowly towards the wall, 

’They saw her tremble sharply, feel and all,— 

Then suddenly be still, Mear and more near 
. They bent with pale inquiry and close ear :— 

Her eyes were shut—no motion—not a breath— 

The gentle sufferer at peace in death.” 

The reader will perceive in these extracts, how different the verse of 
Mr. Hunt is from that of his imitators—liow fresh—how clear—how 
vigorous. There is this characteristic of his style wliieh is common 
also to the Tales of Dryden ; verses, thati,;from their homoliness and 
fan^arity seem bad if you open the page suddenly upon them—apjiear 
welTplaced and felicitous when read in connexion witlf'the rest. The 
seeming want of art is in Mr. Hunt often the highest proof of it, for he, 
jnore than most poets, not only of the present day but of ow English 

X 2 
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tongue, ronsuKs the whole rallier than its parts ; and is fice fiom tliat 
passion for meretricious and fragmentary ornament which makes tlic 
generality of modern poems at once tawdry and unreadable. 

If poetry be a quick perception of the beautiful, and a rich power to 
embody it, we know not any j)ages that we have lately read where it is 
to be met with in so glowing an abundance as in those before us. Tliere 
seems to be in the poet’s mind an exquisite persuasion of the better 
nature of mankind, and the undying harmonies of the world;—his 
attachment to liberty is enthusiasm, not acerbity,—and seems rather 
born from his love of mankind than his hatred against their rulers. 
That “ wide-hofaomed Love" which Parmenides and Hesiod tell us 
was created before all things—before the night and the day—produces in 
the various world of his poetry all its shadows and its lights,—it is 
“ its first great cause." 

You may apply to the colouring of his genius the sweet and most 
musical lines with which he has described a summer s evening. 

“ Warm, but not dim, a glow is in the air. 

The softened breeze comes smoothing here and there; 

And every tree, in jiassing, one by one, 

Cileanrs out with twinkles of the golden Sun." 

In the poem of “ Hero and Lcander ’’ we seem to recognize Drydcn 
himself,—but Dry den with a sentiment, a delicacy, not his own. It is 
in the lievoic metie that the mechanical wt of our poet is chielly visible. 
He comprehends its music entirely; he gives to it its natural and 
healthful vigour; and the note of ins manly rhyme rin^s on the ear— 

“ Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 

His use of the triplet, if fretpient, is almost always singularly felicitous. 
Let Us take the following tines in the “ Hero and Leander" as an ex¬ 
ample :— 

“ Meantime the sun had sunk; the hilly maik 
Across <..e straits mix(}d with the migliticr dark, 

And night came on. All noises by degrees 1 

Were liushcd,—the fisher's call, the biuls, the trees ; ^ 

Jll but the icashiii" of the (ternal seers'." j 

His power of uniting in one line simplicity and force is very leinark- 
ablc, as in the following :— 

“ Hero looked out, and, trembling, augured ill, 

7he Dark/ies/! held Us breath so very still." 

And in the strong liomeliness of the image below,— 

“ So might they now have lived, and so have died ; 

The story’s heart to me still bi^ta against Us side.** 

The volume before us contains some translations, which are not easily 
rivalled in the l.idguage. The tone of the original is transfused into 
the verse even more tlian the thought is; and the poems, which, while 
original m themselves, emulate tlie Greek spirit of verse, (such as the 
Ephydriads,) are bathed m all tlie lustfous and classic beauty that|ding 
to the most lovely and tlie most neglected of the Mythological crea¬ 
tions. Nor are the domestic and household feelings less beautifully 
painted tiian the graceful and starred images of remote Antiquity. 
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What goes more subduingly to the heart than the author's poem to his 
sick child ? The last sta'nza has something in it that belongs to that part 
of tenderness wjiich borders on the sublime;— 

^ M |iMP**"i»***'"* 

“ Ves, still he’s fixed and sleeping! 

This silence, too, the while 
Its very hush and ci -"ping '' 

Seems u'hiiprrhi^ u'i a ; 

So7nefhitifr divine and dim 
Stems ^^01 ng by one's ear, 

Like parted uins;s of ('Itrnthirn, 

Who say —‘ IVe'veJinished here!' ” 

From the poems that enrich thi^ volume wc go L.ick to its ])reliicc— 
an elaborate and skilful composition, full of beauties of expression, and 
opening a thousand original views into the si iejice of CntRism. Wo 
recommend it as a uoik to be studied by all nlio write, and all wlio (a 
humbler, yet more laborious task) ha\e to judge of verse. In Criticism, 
indeed, few living writers have cquallecl those subtle and delicate eoin- 
])ositiuns which have aj')R‘:ired in the “ Indicator,” the “ Tatler,” and 
the earlier* pages of the “ Examiner.” And, above all, none have ex¬ 
celled the poet now before our own critical bar in the kindly sympatliies 
with whicl), in judging of others, he lias softened down the asjieritics, 
and resisted the caprices, common to the cxeicise of power. In him 
the young poet luis ever found a generous encourager no le.ss than a 
faithful guide. None of the jealousy or the laucour ascribed to literary 
men, and almost natural to such Jiti*i‘ary men as the world has wronged, 
have gained access to his true heart, or emhittcred his generous sym- 
jiathies. Struggling against no light mi'.fortunes, and no common 
I'oes, he has not helped to retaliati' u[ton risipg autliors the diflieulty and 
the depreciation which have burlhetied his CAvn career: lie has kept, 
nndinnned and unbroken, through all reverses, that first requisite ot a 
good critic—a good heart. 

Those who have never read Mr. Hunt’s poetry, we beseech, for their 
own sakes, now to re,ad it. How many false impressions, convcyid by 
reviewers, of its peculiar cliaracteristics, will be dispelled by one unpre¬ 
judiced perusal! To those who have read it, we can only hold lortli 
our own examjile. Attached, wlien wo first chanred on Ins poems \ cars 
ago, to other models, and imbued, perhaps, by the eiitieal canons thou 
in vogue, we wore blind to many of the peculiar beauties that now strike 
upon our judgment. At certain times there are certain fashions in lite¬ 
rature that bias alike reader and reviewer; and not to be in the fashion 
is not to be admired. Jlut these—the conventional and temporary laws 
—pass away, and leave us at last only oj'cn to the permanent laws of 
Nature and of Truth. The taste of one age often wrongs us, but the 
judgment of the next age corrects the verdict. Something in the atmo- 
sphere dulls for a day the electricity between the tjuc poet and the uni¬ 
versal ear; but tlie appeal is recognized at last! 

• Earlier, because Mr. Leigh Hunt has now no connexion, we lielieve, with the 
" Examiner.” Amon^ the few who have equalled him in critical acumen, but ot 
a very dilTerent species, is his successor in that admirable journaK 
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JJWo sliall deny the mighty secrets liid 
ui Time and Nattire 


“ B^»^n you not learn wiiere lie sups?” asked the dyinfjf man, for 
at least the twi'iitieth tune ; while the servants a^ain repeated the same 
monotonous answer—“ Lord, sir, we never know where our young 
master goes.’" 

“ Place a time-piece by the bed-side, and leave me.” 

None was at band; when one of the assembled group exclaimed— 
“ Fetch that in Mr. Francis’s room.” 

It w.as a small French clock, of exquisite workmanship, and a golden 
Cupid swung to and fro,—fitting emblem for the light and vain hours 
of Its youthful proprietor, hut a stran<>o mockery beside a death-bed ! 
Yet the patient w.itehed it with a strange expression of satisfaction, 
mingled, too, with anxiety, as the glittering hands pursued their ap¬ 
pointed round. As the minutes jiassed on, an ejaculation of dismay 
burst from Mr. Saville’s lips; he strove to raise his left hand with a 
gesture of impatience; he found it powerless too; the palsy, wliich had 
smitten his riglit side, had now attacked the left, “ A thousand curses 
upon my evil (le.stiiiv—I am lost!” 

At this moment the time-piece struck four, and began to play" one of 
the popular airs of that day; while the cord* on which the Cupid was 
balanced moved, modulated by llie fairy-like music. “He comes!” 
almost shiieked the palsied wretch, making a vain cflbit to rise on liis 
pillow. As if the loss of every oilier sen.se had quickened that of hearing 
seven-fold, he heard Ilie distant tramp of horses, and the ring of wheels, 
on the hard and fro 1y road. Tlie carriage stopped; a young man, 
wrapped in furs, sprang out, opened the door with his own key, and ran 
up the stairs, gaily singing, 


“ They may rail at this earth: from the hour I began it, 
1 have Ibiind it a world hill of sunshine and bliss ; 
And till 1 can find out some happier planet, 

More social and briglit. I’ll content me with this.” 


“ Good God, sir, don’t sing—your father’s dying!” exclaimed the 
servant who ran to meet him. The youth was silenced in a moment; 
and, pale and breathless, sprang towards the ^anihcr. The dying man 
had no longer power to move a limb: the hand which his son took was 
u->eless as that of the new-born infant; yet all the anxiety and eagerness 
of life was in his features. 

“ 1 have much to'say, Francis; see that we are alone.” 

“ 1 hope my master does not call this dying like a Christian,” mut¬ 
tered the housekeeper as she withdrew. “ I hope Mr. Francis will make 
him send for a priest, or at least a doctoV*. People have no right to go 
out of tlie world ip any such heathen manner.” 

The door slammed lieavily, and father and son were left alone. 

“ Reach me that casket,” said Mr. Saville, pointing to a curiously 
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carved fndian box of ebony. Francis obeyed the command, find re¬ 
sumed liis kneeling position by the bed, 

“ By the third hand of that many-armed image of Vishnu is a spring, 
press it forcibly.” 

The youth obeyed and the lid flew up, within was a v(‘rv small tflass 
phial containing a liquid of delicate rose colour. 'J'be wdiite and dis¬ 
torted countenance of the sufferer lighted up with a wild unnatuial joy. 

“ Oh youth, glad beautiful youth, art tiiou inine atrain, shall I once 
more rejoioe in the smile of woman, in tlie Jiitlit of the red wine cup, 
shall I delight in the dance, and in the sound of music 

“ For lieaven's sake compose vourbelf,” said his son, who thought 

that his parent was seized with sudden insanity. ‘‘ In truth 1 am mad 

to waste breath so precious!—Listen to me, boy! A whole existence is 

contained in that little bottle; from niv earliest youth 1 have ever felt a 

nameless horror of death, death vet more loathsome than teirihlc: vou 

»! • 

have seen me engrossed by lonely aftd mysterious studies, you knew not 
that they were devoted to per])etual struggle with the mighty coii([ueror 
—and I have succeeded. That phial contains a li<juid which rubbed 
over my body, when the breath lias left it seemingly for ever, will stop 
the progress of corruption, and restore all its pristine bloom ami energy. 
Yes, Francis, I shall rise up before you like your brother. My glorious 
secret! how could [ ever deem life wasted in the search ! Sometimes 
when I have heard the distant chimes tell the hour of midnight, the hour 
of others* revelry or rest, I have asked, is not the present too miglity 
a sacrifice to the future ; had I not better enjoy the pleasures within my 
grasp ? but one engrossing hope led me on ; it is now fulfilled. I return to 
this world with the knowledge of experience, and the froshness of youth; 
I will not again give myself up to feverish studies and eternal e\]»eri- 
ments. I have wealth unbounded, we will spend it together, earth holds 
no luxury which it shall deny us.” 

The dying man paused, for he observed that his son was not attend¬ 
ing to his words, but stared as if his gaze was spell-bound by the jihial 
which he held. 

“ Francis,” gasped his father. 

“ There is very little,” muttered the son, still eying the crimson fluid. 

The dews rose in large cold drops on fSaville's forehead—with a last 
effort he raised his head, and looked into the face of his child—-there was 
no hope there; cold, fixed, and cruel, the gentleness of youth seemed 
suddenly to have passed away, and left the stern features rigid as stone; 
bis words died gurgling in the tliroat, his head sank back on the pillow, 
in the last agony of disappointment, desjiair, and death. A wild howl 
filled the chamber, and Francis started in terror from his knee ; it was 
only the little black terrier which had been bis fatlier’s favourite. Has¬ 
tily he concealed the casket, for he heard the hurrying steps of the do¬ 
mestics, and rushing past them, sogght his own room, and locked the 
door. All were struck by his altered and ghastly Iboks. 

Poor child,’* said the housekeeper, “ I do not wonder he takes bis 
father’s death so to heart, for the old man doated on the very ground 
he trod upon. Now the holy'laiints have mercy upon us,” exclaimed 
she, making the sign of the tsross, as she caught sight of the liorrible 
and distort^ face of the deceased. 

BVancis passed the three following days in the alternate stupor and 
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excitement of one to wliom crime is new, and who is n^ertheless 
resolved on its commission. On the evening of the fourth he heard a 
noise m the room where the corpse lay, and again the dog began his 
loud and doleful howl. He entered the apartment, and the two first men 
he saw were strangers, dressed in black with faces of set solemnity ; 
tliey were the umlertahers, while a third in a canvass ajiron, and sipiare 
paper cap, was beginning to screw down the coffin, and while so doing 
was carelessly telling them how a grocer’s shop, his next-door neigh¬ 
bour’s, had been entered during the niglil, and tlie till robbed. 

“ You will leave the coffin unscrewed till to-morrow,” said the heir. 
The man bowed, asked the usual English question which suits all occa¬ 
sions, of “ yomething to diink, sir.'” and then left young Saville to his 
meditations. Strange images of death and pleasures-mingled together; 
now it was a glorious banquet, now the gloomy silence of a churcb-tard ; 
now bright and beautiful taccs seemed to fill tlie ai>% then by a sudden 
transition they became the cadaverous relics of the cbainel-house. 
Some clock in the neiglibouihood struck the hour, it was too faint for 
Fiancis to hear it distinctly, but it roused him ; he turned towards the 
little time-piece, there the golden cupid sat motionless, the hands stood 
still, it had not been wound up; the <leep silence around told how late 
it was ; the fne was burning dead, tin' candles were dark with their large 
unsnufied wicks, and strange shadows, gigantic in their proportions, 
flitted round llie room. 

“ Fool that ] am to he thus liaunted by a vain phantasy. My father 
studied ovciinucli; his last words might be but the insane ravings of a 
mind overwrought. 1 will know the truth.” 

Again bisvoulhful features liaidened into the gladiatorial expression of 
one grown old in crime and ciuelty. Foitli be went and returned with the 
Indian ca'-kel; he drew a table tow ards tlie coffin, placed two candles iqion 
it, and raised the lid; lie slaited, some one touched him ; it was only the 
little black t'lrier lic king bis hand, and gazing up in bis face with a look 
almost human in its aiTeetionate earnestness. Francis put liack the shroud, 
and then turned hastily away, sick and faint at the ghastly sight. The 
work of corruption had began, and the yellow and livici streaks awoke even 
more disgust than horror. Eut an evil purpose is ever strong; ho care¬ 
fully opened the pliia), and with a steady liand, let one drop full on 
the eje of t^ie corpse. IJe closed tlie bottle, rejilaced it in the ('a.sket, 
and then, but not till then, looked lor its efl'ecl. I'lie eye, large, ine- 
lanclioly, and of tliat deep violet blue, which only belongs to early cJiild- 
lioocl, as if it were too pure and too heavenly for duration on earth, had 
opened, and full of life and beauty was gazing tenderly upon him. A 
delicious perfume filled the air; all, the old man was right! Others liad 
sought the secret of life in the grave, and the charnel-house; he liad 
sought it amid the warm and genial influences of nature; he had 
watched the invigorating sap bringjng back freshness to tlie forest tree; 
lie had marked the subtile spring wUicening the dead root and flower into 
bloom—the essence of a thousand existences was in that fragile crystal. 
The eye now turned anxiously towards the casket, then with a mute 
eloquence towards the sun ; it gazed upOil^hini so piteously, he saw liiin- 
self mirrored in the large clear pupil; it ^med to implore, to persuade, 
and at last, the long soft lasli glistened, and tears, warm briglit tears, 
rolled down the livid cheek. Francis sat and watched with a cruel satis- 
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faction; K terrible expression of rage kindled the eye like fire, tlien it 
dilated with horror, and then glared terribly ^^ith de8j)air. Francis 
shrank from the fixed and stony gaze. ]3iit his very terror was selfish. 

“ It must not witness acrainst ino," rJislied into liis mind, lie seized 
a fold of the grave clothes, crushed the eye in the socket, and closed the 
lid of the Collin A yell of agony lose "non tlio silmil niglil. Francis 
was about to smite the howling dog, wlien he saw that it lay dead at 
his feet. lie hurried with his precious casket lioin the cbaniber, 

which he never entered again.-Vears have juisseil away, ami liie once 

gay and liandsoine Francis Seville is a croy and decrepit man, bowed 
by premature old age, ami with a c onstitution broken by excess. lJut the 
shrewd man lias been careful in his calculations ; he knew how selfish 
early indulgence and worldly knowledge Jiad niad-i himscll', and he had 
resolved that so his children should not he corinjitcd: he had two, a hoy 
and a girl, wlio had iieen brought up in (he slriclest ignorance and se¬ 
clusion, and in the severest priictit*es of the Catholic faith. He well 
knew that fear is a stronger bond lliaii love, and his children trc'inblcd 
in the presence of the father, whom their moilior’s latest words had yet 
enjoined them to clierisli. '•’Itill the feeling of dutilul aflccliou is strong 
in the youthful hoarl, though Mr. kSuviIIc iesolv<d not to tcinjit it, by 
one hint of his precious secret. 

“ [cannot hear to look in the glass,” exclaimed J\Ir. Savillc, as ho 
turned away from his own imago in a huge miiror opposite ; “ why 
should I hear aliout tliis weight of )ears and deformity / jilan is 

all matured, and never v\ill its cxcj:n(lion he certain as now. W'alter 
must soon lose his jircseiit insecure and de\out simplicity, and on them 
only can I rely. ^ cs, tliis verj niglit will J fling olT the slough of 
jears, and awake to youtli, waim, glad, and hunyant youth,” 

Mr. Sa’ville now rang the bell for his attendants to assist him to bed. 

When Lomf’orlably settled, liis clnldren came as usual to wisli him 
good night, and kneid for Ins blessing; ho received tliem vvitli the most 
touching tenderness. ” 1 feel,” said he, “ unusually ill to-night. I 
would tain, Jidith, speak with your brother alone.” 

Kdith kissed her father's hand, and withdrew, 

“ You were at confession lo-day wdien I sent for yi-u,” continued the 
invalid, atldrcs&ing the youth, who leant anxiQusly by Ins jiillovv. “ Ah, 
my beloved child, what a blessed thing it is to be early ti-aincd to the 
paths of salvation. Alas I at your age f was neglected and ignorant ; 
but for tliat, many things which now press heavily on iny^ conscience, 
liad, I trust, never been. It w'as not till after my marriage with that 
blessed saint your mother that my^ conscience was awakened. I made 
a pilgrimage to Horae, and received from (he hands of*»ur holy Father 
the Pope, a precious oil, distilled from the wood of the true cross, wliicli, 
rubbed over my body as soon as the breath of lile be dcj*artcd, will 
purify my mortal remains from sin, and the faith in which I die will save 
my soul from purgatory. May I refy upon the dutiful obedience of my 
child to the last wisiies of his parent ? ” 

“Oh, my father!” sobbed the youth. 

“ Extinguish the lights, f<ji||it is not fitting that humanity should 
watch the mysteries of faiths and, by your own hope of salvation, 
anoint the body the moment life is fled. It is contained in this casket,” 
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pointing to the little ebony box; “ and thus you undo tlili spring. 
Leave me now, my child. I have need of rest and meditation.” 

Tlie youth obeyed ; when, as he was about to close the door, he heard 
the voice of Mr, Saville, “ Remember, Walter ; my blessing or my curse 
v\ill hdlow you throu{>h life, according as you obey my last words. My 
blessing or my curse !” 

The moment he left the room Mr. Saville unfastened the casket, and 
from another drawer took a bottle of laudanum: he poured its contents 
into tlie negus on his table, and drank the draught!—The midnight 
was scarce passed when the nurse, surprised at the unwonted quiet 
of her usually querulous and impetuous jiatient, approached and un¬ 
drew the curtain : her master was dead I The house was immediately 
alarmed. AValter and his sister were still sitting up in the small oratory 
which had been their mother’s, and both hastened to the chamber of 
death. Ignorance has its blessing; wliat a world of coiruption and 
distrust would liave entered those youthful hearts, coutJ they have known 
the worthlessness of the parent they mourned with such imiocent and 
endearing sorrow. 

Walter was the first to check his tears. “ I have, as you know, Edith, 
a sacred duty to perform; leave me for awhile alone, and we will 
afterwards spend the niglit in prayer for ourfSltior’s soul.” 

I'he girl left the room, and her brother proceeded with hia task. He 
opened the casket and took out the phial; the candies were then ex¬ 
tinguished, and, first telling the beads of his rosary, he apfiroaclied the 
bed. The night was dark, and the shrill wind moaned like a human being 
in some great agony, but the piuus'^son felt no horror as he raised the 
body in liis arms to perform liis holy office. An exquisite odour exhaled 
from the oil, which he began to rub lightly and carefully over the head. 
Suddenly he started, the phial fell from Ids hand and was dashed to 
atoms on the floor. 

‘‘ His face is warm—I feel his breath I Edith, dear Edith! come 
here. The nurse was wrong: my father lives!” 

His sister ran from the adjacent room, where she had been kneeling 
before an image of the Madonna in earnest supplication, with a small taper 
in her hand: both stood inotionU ss from terror as the light fell on the corpse. 
There were the contracted and emaciated hands laid still and rigid on the 
counterpane; the throat, stretched and bare, was meagre and withered ; 
but tbc bead was that of a handsome youth, full of freshness and life. 
The rich chestnut curls hung in golden waves on the while forehead, a 
bright colour was on the cheek, and the fresh, red lips were like those of 
a child; the, large hazel eyes were open, and looked from one to the 
other, hut the expression was that of a fiend,—rage, hate, and despair 
mingling together, like the horrible beauty given to the head of Medusa, 
The children fled from the room, only, however, to return with the 
priest, wlio deemed that sudden si rjow had unsettled their reason. His 
own eyes convinced *liim of the truth : there was the living head on the 
(lead body! 

The beautiful face became convulsed with passion, fioth stood upon 
the lips, and the small white tcetli were gi^ashed in impotent rage. 

” Tiiis is, surely, some evil spirit," ana the trembling priest proceeded 
with the form of exorcism, but in vain. 
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Waltef then, with a faltering voice, narrated his last interview with 
his father. 

“ Tlie sinner,” said the old chaplain, “ is taken in his own snare. 
This is assuredly the judgment of God.” 

All niglit did the three pray beside that fearful bed: at length the 
morning light of a glad day in June fell on the head. It now looked 
pale and exhausted, and the lips were wan. Ever and anon, it was 
distorted by sudden spasms,—youth and liealth were maintaining a terrible 
struggle with hunger and pain. The weather was sultry, and the body 
showed livid spots of dccornjyosition; the beautiful head was still alive, 
but the damps stood on the forehead, and the cheeks were sunken. 
Three days and three nights did that brother and sister maintain their 
ghastly watch. The head was evidently dying. Twice the eyes opened 
with a wild and strong glare; the third time they closed for ever. Pale, 
beautiful, but convulsed, the youthful head and the aged body,—the one 
but just cold, the other far gone in. corruption,—were laid in the coiiin 
togetliQif I ^ 


TO AN INCONSTANT. 

I LOVK thee not as once I did ! 

Thy bloom of beauty is not gone; 

The same solt laiiknor droojis t!ie lid 
Of eyes too swei't to look iijion ; 

The jieaily light, that loved to play 
Amid tlie datUness of tlnne hair, 

Still loves vMth lustious change to stray 
And s]>arkle radiantly there;— 

And yet, nij^ love is lessen'd so, 

I love thee not as 1 could do ! 

There is not less of angel grace 
In every aspect of thy tbrm ; 

The smiling sunshine in thy face 
Might sf ill make wintry des^’ts warm; 

Tliy honied vi’ords,—no music In cs 
Is sweet enough thy voiee to wed,— 

The eager ear its sound receives. 

And loves the tone, whati' er is said ;— 
And yet, my love is lessen’d so, 

1 love thee not as I could do! 

And must I tell the reason why, 

And shade the brow where shines my day? 
Thy heart is mine while I am by. 
Another’s if an hottr away ! , 

Thy lieauty’s constant, but thy mind, 

Oh nothing is so prone to cliange;— 

The eagle’s wing —the wandering wind 
Have not soti^ide and wild a range !— 

This —this my love has lessen’d so, 
That I love not as I could do I 


c.w. 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

13V LADY BLESSINGTON. NO. VII.*. 

“ I NEVER spent an liour ^villl Moore (said Byron) without being 
ready to apply to him the c^pr('s^ion attiibuted to Aristophanes, ‘ You 
have spoken ro'-es his thougliis and e,\])ressions liave all the beauty 
and freshness of tliose flow'crs, bnt tlie pi(|uancy of liis wit, and the 
readiness of his repartei s, prevent one’s ear being cloyed by too much 
sweets, and one cannot ‘ die of a rose in aromatic pain ’ with j\Ioorc, 
thoiigli he does sj)cak ro^es, iheie is such an endless variety in his con¬ 
versation. Moore is the only poet I know (eontimicd Bvnjn) whose 
conversation equals his writings; he conies into bOfiety with a mind as 
fresh and buoyant as if he had not ex|)ended such a niultijdicity of 
^thoughts,.«li paper ; and leaves behind him an impression that he pos¬ 
sesses an inexhaustible mine eipially hrilli int as the specimens he has 
-given Ue. Wilt you, after this frank eunfess'on of my ojiinion of your 
countryman, ever accuse me of injustice agglil^ You see 1 can render 
justice'when I am not forced into its opposite extreme hy hearing jieoplo 
overpraised, which always awakes the bleeping Devil in my natun*, 

as witness the dcs])eratc attack 1 gave your fiiend Lord-the other 

day, merely heeause you all wanted to make me lielieve he was a model, 
which he is not; though f admit he is not all ox half that which I 
accused him of being. Had you dispraised, probably 1 should have 
defended him.” 

“ I will give you some stanzas I wrote yesterday (said Byron); they 
are as simiilo as even Wordsworth himself could write, and would do for 
music.” 

The following are the lines:— 

TO -. 

“ But once I ^red to lift my eyes— 

To lift m^yes to tliee ; 

And since that day, beneath the skies, 

No other sight they see. 

, In vain .sleep shuts them in the night— 

The night grows day to me; 

Presenting idly to my sight 
What still a dream must be. 

A fatal dream—for many a bar 
Divides thy fate from mine; 

And still my passions wake and war. 

But peace he still with thine." 

“ No one writes songs like Moore (said Byron). Sentiment and 
imagination are joined to the most harmonious versification, and I know 

* Cantiuued from p. 222, No. cxlvi, 
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no greater treat than to hoar him sing his own compositions; the power¬ 
ful expression he gives to them, and the pathos of the tones of his voice, 
tend to protluce an effect on my feelings that no other songs, or singer, 

ever could.-used to write pretty songs, and certainly has 

talent, but I maintain there is more poesy in her prose, at least more 
fiction, than is to be met with in a folio ot poetry. Vou look shocked 
at what you think my ingratitude towards her, but if jou Knew half the 
cause I liave to dislike her, you would not condemn me. You shall 
however know some parts of that serio-comic drama, in which I was forced 
to play a jjart; and, if you listen with candour, you must allow I was 
more sinned against than sinning.” 

The curious history that followed this preface is not intended for the 
public eye, as it contains anecdotes and statements that arc calculated to 
give pain to several induiduals, the^ame feeling that dictates the sup¬ 
pression of this most curious cjnsodo in JJyron’s London life, has led 
to the suppression of many other ])i(piant and amusing disi Insures made 
by him, as well as some of the most severe poetical portraits that over 
wore drawn of some of liits"’‘snpposed A lends, and many of bis acipiaint- 
anccs. The vigour with wbicli they arc sketched proves tliat be entered 
info every fold of the cliaraclers of llie oiiginals, and that he painted 
them con amore, but he could not bo a<cused of being a ffaltering 
portrait painter. • 

The disclosures made hy Byron could never be considered conjidenhai, 
because they were always at llu' seivice of the fust listener who fell in 
Ins way, and who happened to Know anything of the parlies be talked 
of. They were not confided with any injunction to secrecy, but were 
indiscriminately made to his chance companions,—nay, he often dcchued 
his decided intention of writing copious notes to the Life he liatl guen 
to his friend Mooie, in which l/ic whole tuith should be declared of, foi, 
and against, himself and otlieis. 

Talking of this gift to Mr. Moore, he aske^mc if it bad made a great 
sensation in London, and whether jieople were not greatly alaimod at 
the thoughts of being shown up in it/ Jle seemed much pleased in 
anticij-ating the jianic it would occasion, naming all iho jiersoiis who 
would be most alarmed. 

I told Inin that he had rendered the most essential service to the cause 
of morality by his confessions, as a dread of jsimilar disclosures would 
operate more in putting people on their gu.ird in reposing dangerous 
confidence in men, than all the homilies that ever wctc writU'n; and 
that people would in future be warncil by the plaase of “ beware of 
being Byroned,” instead of the old cautions used in past times. “ Tins 
(continued 1) is a sad antithesis to your motto of Ctede Byron ” lie 
appeared vexed at my observations, and it struck me that he seemed 
uneasy and out of humour for the next half-hour of our ride. I told him 
that his gift to Moore had suggested to me the following lines:— 
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» The ancients were famed for their friendship, we’re told,l 
Witness Damon and Pythias, and others of old; 

13ut, Byron, ’twas thine friendship’s power to extend, 

Who surrender’d thy life for the sake of thy friend.” 

He laughed heartily at the lines, and, in laughing at them, recovered 
his good-humour. 

“ I have never,” said Byron, “ succeeded to my satisfaction in an 
epigram ; my attempts have not been happy, and knowing Greek as 
I do, and admiring the Greek epigrams, which excel all others, it is 
mortifying that I have not succeeded better: but I begin to think that 
epigrams demand a peculiar talent, and that talent 1 decidedly have not. 

One of the best in ilie English language is that of Rogers on --; 

it has the true Greek talent of expressing by implication what is wished 
to be conveyed. 

‘ ..— has no heart they say, but I deny it; 

H e has a heart—he gets his speeches by it.’ 

This is the ne plus ultra of English epigrams.” I told Byron that 1 
had copied Rogers's thought, in two lines on an acquaintance of mine, 
as follows;— 

“ The charming Mary has no mind they say j 
1 prove she has—it changes every day.” 

This amused him, and he repeated several epigrams, very clever, but 
which are too severe to be given in these pages. The epigrams of Byron 
are certainly not equal to his other poetry, they are merely clever, and 
such as any person of talent might have written, but who except him, in 
our day, could have written Childe Harold ! No one—for admitting 
that the same talent exists, (which I am by no means prepared to admit) 
the possessor must have experienced the same destiny, to have brought 
it to the same perfection. The reverses that nature and circumstances 
entailed on By^, served but to give a higher polish and a finer temper 
to his genius. Circumstances, in marring the perfectibility of the man, 
had perfected the poet,%nd this must have been evident to all who 
apjiroached him, though it had escaped his own observation. Had the 
choice been left him, I am quite sure, he would nut have hesitated a 
moment in choosing between the renown of the poet, and the happi¬ 
ness of the man, even at the price of happiness, as he lived much more 
in the future, than in the present, as do all persons of genius. As it 
was, he felt dissatisfied wfth his position, without feeling that it was the 
whetstone that sharpened his \ mera ; for with all his affected philoso¬ 
phy, he was a philosopher but in theory, and never reduced it to practice. 
One of the strangest anomalies in Byron, was the exquisite taste displayed 
in his descriptive poetry, and the total want of it that was so visible in Ids 
modes of life. Fine scenery seemed to produce little eftect on his feelings, 
though his descriptions arc so glowing, and the elegancies and comforts 
of refined life he appeared to as little understand as value. This last did 
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not arise from a contempt of them, as might be imagined, but from an 
ignorance of what constituted them; I have seen him apparently delighted 
with the luxurious inventions in furniture, equipages, plate, &c. common 
to all persons of a certain station or fortune, and yet after an inquiry 
as to their prices, an inquiry so seldom made by persons of his rank, 
shrink back alarmed at the thought of the expcns^e, though there was 
nothing alarming in it, and congratulate himself that he had no such 
luxuries, or did not require them. I should say that a bad and vulgar 
taste predominated in all Byron’s equipments, whether in dress or in 
furniture. I saw his bed at Genoa, when I passed through in 1826, 
and it certainly was the most gaudily vulgar thing I ever saw; the cur¬ 
tains in the worst taste, and the cornice having his family motto of 
“ Crede Byron” surmounted by baronial coronets. JHis carriages and 
his liveries were in the same bad tasto, having an affectation of finery, but 
mesquin in the details, and tawdry in the ensemble; and it was evident 
that he piqued himself on them, by the complacency with which they 
Were referred to. Tliese trifles are touched upon, as being characteristic of 
the man, and would have been passed by, as unworthy%t' notice, had he 
not shown that they occupied a considerable portion of his attention. He 
has even asked us if they were not rich and handsome, and then remarked 
that no wonder they were so, as they cost him a great deal of money. At 
such moments it was difficult to remember that one was speaking to the 
aullior of Childe Harold. If the poet was often forgotten in tlie levities 
of the man, the next moment some uriginfil observation, cutting re¬ 
partee, or fanciful simile, reminded one that he who could be ordinary 
in trifles, (the only points of assimilation between him and the common 
herd of men,) was only ordinary when he descended to their level; but 
when once on subjects worthy his attention, the great poet shone forth, 
and they who had felt self-complacency at noting the futilities that had 
lessened the distance between him and them, were forced to see the im¬ 
measurable space which separated them, when he allowed his genius to 
be seen. It is only Byron’s pre-eminence as’*a poet, that can give in¬ 
terest to such details as the writer has entered into; if they are written 
without partiality, they are also given in no unfriendly spirit, but his 
defects are noted with the same feeling witli which an astronomer would 
remark the specks that are visible even in the brightest stars, and wiiich 
having examined more minutely than common observers, he wishes 
to give the advantages of his discoveries, though the specks lie de¬ 
scribes have not made him overlook the brightness of the luminaries 
they sullied, but could not obscure. * 

” You know-of course, (said Byron,) every one does. I hope you 

don’t like him ; water and oil are not m6re antipathetic than he and I are 
to each other; I admit that liis abilities are great, they arc of the very 
first order, but he has that which almost always accompanies great 
talent^ and generally proves a counterbalance to them. An overween* 
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ing ambition, wbich renders liim not over nice about the means, as long 
as lie oUains the end ; and this facility will prevent his ever being a truly 
great man, though it may abridge his road to what is considered great¬ 
ness—official dignity. You shall see some verses in which I have not 
spared him, and yet I have only said what I believe to be strictly cor¬ 
rect. Poets are said to succeed best in fiction, but this I deny; at least 
I always write best when truth inspires mo, and my satires, which are 
founded on truth, have more spirit than all my other productions, for 

they were written con amove. iMy intimacy with the - family 

(continued Byron) let me into many of-'s secrets, and they did 

not raise him in my estimation. 

“ One of the few persons in Lojjdon. whose society served to correct 
my predisposition to misanthropy, was Lord Holland. There is more 
benignity, and a greater share of the milk of liuie ui kindness in his 

nature than in tliat of any man !,know, always excepting Lord JJ-. 

Then tliere is such a charm in his manners, his mind is so highly ciUti- 
vated, his conversation so .'igrceable, and his temper so orjnal and bla*, 
that he never ffrffe to send away hfs’giiests content witli thomselvos arm 
delighted with him. I never (eontinued J>yron) heard a dilVerence of opi¬ 
nion about Lord Holland ; and I am sure no one could know him without 
liking him. Lord Lrskine, in talking to me of Lord Holland, observed, 
that it was In’s extreme good-nature alone that prevented his taking as 
high a polilfcal position as his talents entitled him to fill. This quality 

(continued Byron) will n^ver prevent-’s rising in the world ; so that 

his talents will have a fair chance. 

“ It is diflicult (said Byron) wlicn one detests an author not to detest 
his works. There arc some that f dislike so cordially, that I am aware 
of my incompetoney to give an impartial opinion of their writings. 
Southey, pc/r cu';»p/c, is one of these. When travelling in Italy, he 
was reported to me as having circulated some reports much to my dis¬ 
advantage, ami still more to that of two ladies of niy acquaintance; all 
of which, through the kind medium of some good-natured friends, were 
brought to my cars; and I have vowed eternal vengeance against him, 
and all who uphold liim ; which vengeance has been poured forth, in 
phials of wrath, in the shape of epigrams and lampoons, some of which 
you si all see. When any one attacks me, on the spur of the moment 
I sit down and write all the merhanceti that comes into my head; and, 
as some of these sallies have merit, they amuse me, and are too good to 
be torn or burned, and so ’ hf-pt, and see the light long after the 
feeling that diclaidd themr has subsided. All my malice evaporates in 
the elTusions of my pen ; but 1 dare say those that excite it would 
prefer any other mode of vengeance. “^At Pisa, a friend told me that 
ii^Valter Savage Laudor had declared he either would not, or could not, 
read my works. I asked my officious friend if he was sure which it was 
that Laudor said, as the Kould not was not ofieusivc, and the could not 
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was highly so. After some reflection, lie, of course en ami, chose the 
most disagreeable signification; and 1 marked down Landor in the 
tablet of memory as a person to whom a coup-de-pat must be given in 
my fortlicoming work, though he really is a man whose brilliant talents 
and profound erudition I cannot help admiring as much as I respect his 
character, various proofs of the generosity, manliness, and independence 
of which has reached me; so you see I can render justice (en petit 
comite) even to a man who says he could not read my works; this, at 
least, shows some good feeling, if the petit vengeance of attacking him 
in my work cannot be defended; but my attacking proves the truth of 
the observation made by a French writer,—that we don’t like people for 
the merit vve discover in them, but for that whicli they find in us.” 

When Uyron was one day abusing-most vehemently, we ac¬ 

cused him of undue severity ; and lie replied, lie was only deterred from 
treating liim much more severely by the fear of being indicted under 

t Act of Cruelly to Animals ! 

I am quite sure (said Byron) that many of our worst actions and 
worst thoughts are caused by friends. An enemy can never do as 
much injury, or cause as much pain; if he speaks ill of one, it is set 
down as an exaggeration of malice, and therefore docs little harm, and 
he has no opportunity of telling one any of the disagreeable things that 
are said in one's absence ; but a friend has such an amiable candour in 
admitting the faults least known, and often unsuspected, and of denying 
or defending with avharmmimt those that can neither be denied nor 
defended, that he is sure to do one mischief. Tlieu he tliinks liiiuself 
bound to retail and detail evciy disagreeable remark or story he hears, 
and generally under the injunction of secrecy; so iliat one is torniciited 
without the power of bringing the slanderer to account, unless by a 
breach of confidence. I am always tempted to exclaim, with Socrates, 

‘ IMy friends! lliere are no friends!’ wlien 1 Jiear and sec the advantages 
of fricndsliip. It is odd (continued Byron) that people do not seem 
aware that the person wlio repeals to a friend an oirensivo observation, 
uttered when he was absent, without any idea that lie was likely to hear 
it, is much more blameable than the person wlio originally said it; of 
course I except a friend who hears a charge brought against one’s 
honour, and who comes and openly slates what he has heard, tliat it 
may be refuted: but this friends seldom do; for, as that ()ueen of 
Egotists, La Marquise du Delland, truly observed — ‘ Ceux qu’ou 
nomme amis sont ceux par qui on n’a pas ,h craindre d’t’trc assassind, 
mais qui laisseroient faire les assassins.' Friends .are like diamonds: 


never was more wisdom embodied in a phrase than in that which sayS' 

* Defend mefrom my friends, and I will defend myself from myeneniica 
Talking of poetry, (Byron said) that “ next to the aflected simp! 
city of the Lake School, he disliked pretlincsses, or what arc called 
March .— yol. xxxvii. no. cxLvir, v 
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flowers of poetry; they are only admissible in the poetry of ladies, (said 
he,) wliich should always have a sprinkling of dew-gemmed leaves and 
flowers of rainbow hues, with tuneful birds and gorgeous butterflies.” 
Here he laughed like a child, and added, “ I suppose you would never 
forgive me if I finished the sentence, sweet emblems of fair woman’s 
looks and mind.” Having joined in the laugh, which was irresistible 
from the mock heroic air he assumed, I asked him how he could prove 
any resemblance between tuneful birds, gorgeous butterflies, and woman’s 
face or mind. He immediately replied, “ have I not printed a certain 
line, in which I say, the music breathing from her face, and do not all, 
even philosophers, assert, that there is harmony in beauty, nay that 
there is no beauty without it ? Now.tuneful birds are musical; ergo, that 
simile holds good as far as the face, and the butterfly must stand for the 
mind, brilliant, light and wandering. I say nothing of its being the 
emblem of the soul, because I have not quite made up my mind, that 
women have souls; but, in short, flowers and all that is fragile and 
tiful must remind one of women. So do not be offended with 
comparison. 

“ But to return to the subject, (continued Byron) you do not, cannot 
like what arc called flowers in poetry. I try to avoid them as much as 
possible in iniMc, and 1 hope you think that I liave succeeded.” I an¬ 
swered that Jje had given oaks to Parnassus instead of flowers, and while 
disclaiming the compliment it seemed to gratify him. 

“ A successful work (said Byron) makes a man a wretch for life : it 
engenders in liim a thirst for notoriety and praise, that precludes the 
possibility of repose; this spurs him on to attempt others, which are 
always expected to be superior to the first; hence arise disappointment, 
as expectation bemg too much excited is rarely gratified, and in the 
present day, one failure is placed as a counterbalance to fifty successful 
efforts. Voltaire was right (continued Byron) when ho said that the 
fate of a literary man resembled that of the flying fish; if he dives in 
the water the fish devour him, and if he rises in the air he is attacked 
by the birds. Voltaire (continued Byron) had personal experience of 
the persecution a successful author must undergo; but malgre all this, 
he continued to keep alive the sensation he had excited in the literary 
world, and while at Ferney, thought only of astonishing Paris. Mon¬ 
tesquieu has said ‘ that moi/is on pense plus on park.' Voltaire was a 
proof, indeed I have known many (said Byron), of the falseness of this 
observation, for who ever wro.e or talked as much as Voltaire ? But 
Montesquieu, when 4ie wrote his remark, thought not of literary men ; 
he W&8 thinking of the bavards of society, who certainly think less 
id tfdk more than all others. I was^nce very much amused (said 
•on) by overhearing the conversation of two country ladies, in com- 
y with a celebrated author, who happened to he that evening very 
taciturn; one remarked to the other, how strange it was that a person 
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reckoned so clever, should be so silent; and the other answered, Oh [ 
he has nothing left to say, he has sold all liis thoughts to his publishers. 
This you will allow was a philosophical way of explaining the silence of 
an author. 

“ One of tlie things that most annoyed me in London (said Byron) 
was the being continually asked to give iny opinion on the works of 
conteiriporaries. I got out of the difficulty as well as 1 could, by some 
equivocal answer that might be taken in two ways; but even this pru¬ 
dence did not save me, and I have been accused of envy and jealousy 
of authors, of whose works, God know'S, I was far from being envious. 
I have also been suspected of jealousy towards ancient as well as modem 
writers; but Pope, whose poems [ really envy, and whose works I ad¬ 
mire, perhaps more tlian any living or dead English writer, they have 
never found out that I was jealous of, nay, probably, as I always praise 
him, they sup 2 )Ose I do not seriously admire him, as insincerity on all 
points is universally attributed to mo. 

|f? “ I have often thought of writing a book to be filled with all the 
charges brought against me in England (said Byron) ; it would make 
an interesting folio, with my notes, and might servo posterity as a proof 
of the charity, good-nature, and candour of Christian England in the 
nineteenth century. Our laws are bound to tliiiik a man innocent until 
lie is proved to be guilty; but our English society condemn him before 
trial, which is a summary jiroccecling that saves trouble. 

“ However, I must say, (continued Byron,) that it is only those to 
whom any superiority is accorded that are prejudged or treated with 
undue severity in London, for mediocrity meets with the utmost indul¬ 
gence, on the principle of sympathy, ‘ a fellow-feeling makes them 
wondrous kind.’ Tlic moment my wife left me, 1 was assailed by all 
the falsehoods that malice could invent or slander jiublish; how many 
wives have since left thel^ husbands, find liusbands their wives, without 
cither of the jiarties being blackened by defamation, the public having 
the sense to perceive tliat a husband and wife’s living togetlicr or sepa¬ 
rate can only concern tlie jiarties, or their immediate families; but ia 
my case, no sooner did Lady Byron take herself off tliaii my character 
went off, or rather was carried off, not by force of arms, but by force 
of tongues and jiens too; and there wjis no crime too dark to be attri¬ 
buted to me by tlie moral English, to account for so very common an 
occurrence as a scjiaration in higli life. I was tliouglit a devil, because 
Lady Byron was allowed to be an angel; and that it formed a pretty 
antithesis, mats helasl there are neither angels n*or devils on earth, 
though some of one’s acquaintance might tempt one into the belief of 
the existence of the latter. After twenty, it ia difficult to believe in that 
of the former, though the first and last object of one’s affection have 
some of its attributes. Imagination (said Byron) resembles hope—when 
unclouded, it gilds all that it touches with its own bright hue j mine 

Y 2 
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makes me see Leauty wherever youtli and health have impressed their 
stamp; and after all I am not very far from the goddess, when I am 
with her handmaids, for such they certainly are. Sentimentalists may 
despise ‘ buxom health, with rosy hue,’ which has something dairy-maid 
like, I confess, in the sound, (continued he)—-for buxom, however one 
may like the reality, is not euphonious, but I have the association of 
plumpness, rosy hue, good sj»irit3, and good humour, all brought before 
me in the homely phrase; and all these united give me a better idea of 
beauty than lanky languor, sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
and bad health, and bad humour, which are synonymous, making to¬ 
morrow clieerless as to-day. Then see some of our fine ladies, whose 
nerves arc more active than their brains, wlio talk sentiment, and ask you 
to ‘ administer to a mind diseased, and pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow,’ when it is the body that is diseased, and the rooted sorrow is 
some chronic malady ; these, I own (continued Byron), alarm me, and 
a delicate woman, however prettily it may sound, harrows up my feel¬ 
ings with a host of shadowy ills to come, of vapours, hysterics, nerves, 
megrims, intermitting fevers, and all the ills that wait upon poor weak 
women, who, when sickly, are generally weak in more senses than one. 
The best dower a woman can bring is health and good humour; the 
latter, whatever we may say of the triumphs of mind, depends on the 
former, as, according to the old poem— 

‘ Temper ever w'aits on health, 

As luxury depends on w'ealth.’ 

But mind (said Byron) when 1 object to delicate women, that is to say, 
to women of delicate health, alias sickly, I don’t mean to say that 1 
like coarse, fat ladies, a la Rubens, whose minds must be iinpcnctrabie, 
from the mass of matter in which they are incased. No! I like an 
active and healthy mind, in an active and healthy person, each extend¬ 
ing its beneficial influence over the other, and maintaining their equi¬ 
librium, the body illumined by the light within, but that light not let 
out by any ‘ chinks made by time in short, I like, as who does not, 
(continued Byron,) a handsome healthy woman, with an intelligent and 
intelligible mind, who can do sometliing more than wliat is said a French 
woman can only do, habille, bahilk, and dishabille, wlio is })ot obliged 
to liave recourse to dress, shopping and visits, to get through a day, 
and soirees, operas, and flirting to pass an evening. You see, I am 
moderate in my desires; I onN wish for perfection. 

“ There was a tijjic (said Byron) when fame appeared the most desi¬ 
rable of all acquisitions to me; it was my ‘ being’s end and aim,’ but 
iio\^~how worthless does it appear. Alas! how true are the lines— 

‘ I,a Nominanza e color d'erba, 

Che vicne c va; e quel la discolora 
Per cui vien fuori della terra acerba.’ 
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And dearly is fame bought, as all have found who have acquired even a 
small jiortion of it,— 

‘ Cho si'ggendo in piuma 
In Fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre.’ 

No! willi sleepless nights, excited nerves, and morbid feelings, is fame 
purchased, and envy, hatred, and jealousy follow the luckless possessor. 

* 0 eieclii, il tanto affaticar die giova ? 

Tulli Inmate al’a gran madre antica, 

E il vostro nome appena si ritrova.’ 

Nay, how often has a tomb been denied to those whose names have im¬ 
mortalized their country, or else granted when shame compelled the 
tardy justice. Vet, after all, fame is hut like all other pursuits, cndhig 
in disaj)])ointmenl—its worthlessness only fliscovcrccl when attained, and 

‘ Senza la qual chi sua tita consuma 
Cotal vestigio in terra di sc lascia 
Qual fummo in acre, ed in acqua la schiuma,’ 

“ People complain of the brevity of life, (said Byron), should they not 
rather cuin[)lain of its length, as its enjoyments cease long before the 
halfway-house of life is passed, unless one has the luck to die young, 
ere the illusions that render existence su{)portable have faded away, and 
arc replaced by experience, that dull monitress, that ever comes too late t 
While youth steers the bark of life, gind passion impels lier on, experi¬ 
ence keeps aloof; but when youth and passion are fled, and that we no 
longer require her aid, she comes to reproach us with the past, to dis¬ 
gust us with the present, and to alarm us with the future. 

“ We buy wisdom with happiness, and who would purchase it at such 
a j)rice ? to be happy, we must forget the past, and think not of the fu¬ 
ture, and who that has a soul, or mind, can do this ? No one (conti¬ 
nued Byron), and this proves, that those who have either, know no 
hapjjiness on this earth. Memory precludes happiness, whatever Ko- 
gers may say or write to the contrary, for it borrows from tljo j)ast, lo 
imbittcr the j)rcsent, bringing back to us all the grief that has most 
wounded, or the happiness that has most charmed us ; tljc first leaving 
its sting, and of tlie second,— 

‘ Nessun maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice, 

Nulla miscria.' 

Let us look back (continued Byron) to tliose days of grief, tlie recoU 
lection of which now pains us, and we shall find that time has only 
cicatrized, but not effaced the scars; and if we refletft on the happiness, 
that seen through the vista of the past seems now so bright, memory 
will tell us that, at the actual time referred to, we were far from thinking 
so higlily of il, nay, that at that very period, we were obliged to draw 
drafts on the future, to support the then present, though now, that 
epoch, tinged by the rays of memory, seems so brilliant, and renders 
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the present more sombre by contrast. We are so constituted (said 
By roil) that \vc know not tlie value of our possessions until vve liave 
lost tliein. Let us think of the friends that death has snatched from us, 
whose loss lias left aching voids in the heat;! never again to be filled 
up ; and memory will tell us that we prized not their presence, while wo 
were blessed with it, though, could the grave give them hack, now that 
we had learnt to estimate their value, all else could be borne, and we 
believe (because it is iniiiossible) that hapjiincss might once more be 
ours. We should live with our friends, (said Byron,) not as the worldly- 
minded philosopher says, as though they may one day become our ene¬ 
mies, hut as thoiigli we may one day lose them ; and this maxim, strictly 
followed, will not only render our lives hartpier while together, hut will 
save the survivors from those bitter pangs that memory conjures up, 
of slights and unkinclucsses oflerccT to those wo have lost, when too late 
for atonement, and arms remorse with double force because it is too 
late,” It was in such conversations that Byron was seen in his natural 
character; the feeling, the tenderness of his nature shone forth at such 
moments, and his natural character, like the diamond when breathed 
upon, Ihougli dimmed for a time, soon recovered its purity, and showed 
its original lustre, perhaps the more for having been for a moment 
obscured. 


BANKING IN ENGLAND. 

*** We cannot pledge ourselves to a concurrence with the opinions expressed in 
the following article upon a suliject that seems tons liesetuitli numerous didicullies, 
and demanding th-, matuicst dehheratiou ; hut the great knowledge of our corre- 
spoiulciit on the fpiestlon, and the great talent evinced in his remarks, cause us not 
only to insert his commiiuication, but to reeominend it to the especial notice of our 
readers.— Eurron. 

Every trade was called a “ mystery” in tlie days of Elizahotb. The 
diffusion of correct iuforniation in modern times has remotod the veil 
from most of the occujiations by tvhich men seek a livelihood or court 
the .sunshine of fame. The experiments of the laboratory are no longer 
looked upon as magical operations. Every hoy knows, or may easily 
bect)nie acquainted with, the process by which the steam-boat is urged 
on the waves against wind and tide, and the heaviest cairiagcs are im¬ 
pelled along the rail-road with the speed of the arrow. Mr. Babbage 
has disclosed to the world th secrets of the factory and the ])rinling- 
house, the foimdeiy and the mine. But there is one very obvious sub¬ 
ject which lie has not touched—tlie production of money. We arc 
most of us in the habit of I'reqiiently receiving and paying away coin 
and notes, either ot tlie Bank of England, or of some private establish* 
nient; yet it niav be affirmed with trutli, that we are all, with few excep¬ 
tions, ignorant of the elements of the currency, of which coin and notes 
constitute the principal ingredients. The trade which supplies those in¬ 
struments of general circulation is to us still a “ mysterymoney may 
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be said to be so far like the wind, since no one knovveth wlience it 
comes, or whither it goes. 

The ignorance that prevails upon this subject is not, however, to be 
wondered at, when we consider that it has been hitherto treated by 
writers whose sources of information were of necessity extremely im¬ 
perfect. The real influence, for example, of a new i.ssue of notes by 
the Dank of England upon a mass of inixod currency already in oj>era- 
tion, can only be judged of by the results of a variety of minute itnjui- 
ries regulated by the strictest conformity with facts and dates. If the 
commercial transactions of the countiy be, at the period of that issue, 
rajiidly augmenting, it will he as rapidly absorbed without leaving any 
decided trace behind it. Dut if the enlargeil issue he coincident with 
a marked decline in trade, it will probably be felt injuriously throughout 
many branches of industry. In order to ascertain the precl.se extent of 
the evil, the state of the markets must be known up to the moment pre¬ 
ceding the issue, and then it must be wsceii wlielber such issue was volun¬ 
tary on the part of the bank, or rendered inevitable by the demands of 
the public. The exchanges, and the state of the bullion and iloposits 
in the hands of the bank, arc thus necessarily introduced into the inves¬ 
tigation, before a proper decision can be made ; and it may bai)pen that 
an enlarged issue of bank notes which injures one class of the commu¬ 
nity shall be beneficial to another. Such an inquiry as this shows the 
great extent and variety of detail, over which an author treating of the 
currency must travel, before he can arrive at sound conclusions upon 
most of the questions whicli must pass under his review. 

Mo man, perhaps, in this country,*has thought more iirofoimdly upon 
every tojiic connected witli the currency than Mr. Thomas 'J'ookc. It 
may be said to have occupied almost all the leisure hours of his long 
and honourable mercantile life. His early treatises upon it were re¬ 
ceived as authorities until ho himself discovered in them numerous inaccu¬ 
racies, which arose, almost wholly, from his having been imperfectly 
informed as to In his evidence given last session before the 

Committee on tlie Bank Charter *, he confesses his mistakes with a 
frankness that does him great credit. Mr. Mushet’s tracts upon tlio 
, currency have also been received with implicit confidence for several 
years. But Mr. Tooke demonstrates t that, however conversant Mr. 
Mushet may have been with the amount of the bank circulation at dif¬ 
ferent periods, he “ absolutely knew nothing at all of llie commercial 
circumstances” by which that circulation was occasionally contracted or 
enlarged. 

It was not, in fact, until the Report of the Committee on the Bank 
Charter was published, that we possessed an authentic collection of data 
with reference to the subject of the currency, as well as the peculiar trade 
by which it is chiefly supplied. The volume in which that report, and 
the minutes of evidence appendeil to it are contained, is one of the most 
valuable publications that ever emanated from a aommittce of either 
House of Parliament. Abilities of the most distinguished order arc dis¬ 
played throughout every page of it, as well by those members who un¬ 
dertook tlie examinations, as by the witnc.sses who answered them. 
The reader has the benefit of sifting a great variety of opinions upon 
every topic connected with the circulation, and of comparing them with 
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a series of accounts printed in the appendix, in which the real condition 
of tlie Jlank of England is now, for tlie first time since its cBtablishrnent, 
unreservedly disclosed. Several country bankers, and directors of joint- 
stock hanking coin])anies, who were examined by the committee, en¬ 
tered into copious details as to the mode in which their business is ma¬ 
naged, and from the wliole evidence we may derive a complete insight 
into the trade of banking in England and Wales—a branch of industry 
of great national importance, concerning which no information ccpially 
clear and satisfactory had ever before been submitted to the public. We 
conceive that we shall perform a duty not unaccojitable to our readers, 
if we state in a familiar way a few of the leading points, which the 
weight of the evidence appears to us to establish. 

It is admitted on all hands that our immense commercial transactions 
could not be carried on with convenience, even fora single day, through 
the medium of a circulation exclusively metallic. It is also a position, 
no longer to he disputed, that if the currency v; :’-e purely metallic, it 
would be in no degree more exempt from the alternations of rise and 
fall in value, as compared with articles which form the materials of com¬ 
merce, than if it consisted j)artly of gold, and partly of paper conver¬ 
tible into gold at the option ofethe holder. The value of the circulating 
medium, whatever that medium may be, is the creature of the general 
slate of trade. If goods be in great request, prices rise; and a greater 
jn-oportion of the currency is demanded for the purchase of tlmse goods, 
which is it proof of tlie comparative depreefation of its value. The 
contrary takes jdaco when prices fall, and thus tlie state of trade is the 
immediate agent of the alternation in either instance. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that if hanks be permitted to issue 
their paper ad libilinn, and if that paper be accejited by the public, eases 
may occur in which the value of the currency may be materially allbcted 
by circumstances not legitimately linked with the general operations of 
commerce. Examples of this serious evil were numerous in the years 
1824 and 1825, when the Bank of England, and many (though by no 
moans the whol-*) of the country banks, issued to excess—reproducing 
those disasters against which the history of speculation in this country 
was supposed to have furnished the most striking warnings. But no 
experience seems ca})able of teaching prudence to new generations, save 
that which they aapiire during their own career. Even that dearly 
bought precaution is not at all times proof against strong temptation, 
and it will therefore become the duty of the legislature to provide a per¬ 
manent safeguard against a power of this description—a power which 
enables banks of issue to confound the most reasonable calculations of 
coni.iicrcial men, and to plunge them into ruin. 

A distinction is to be carefully taken between hanks which issue their 
own paper, and banks which merely take deposits from their customers, 
and circulate the notes of the Bank of England or of other issuing esta- 
blislmu*nt.s. As to banks of mere deposit, the public should be left to deal 
with them or not as they may tliink lit. A depositor selects his banker, 
and, the affair does not <liffer from'h transaction between two persons in 
any other trade whatever. But the moment a banker begins to issue 
notes of his own manufacture, it is the province of the legislature to 
take care that he shall not inundate his neighbourhood with paper, which 
may not be really convertible into gold. Persons engaged in trade have 
not always, practically speaking, the option of refusing a country bank 
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note. A customer gives it perhaps in exchange for goods, and tlie 
trader cannot disoblige those wlio deal with him by asking questions as 
to the solvency of the banker whose note is placed on his counter. 
Therefore the public should be protected, as far as it is possible, not 
only from spurious paper, but also from those excessive issues by wliich 
imprudent bankers sometimes endanger and destroy a degree of credit 
which would have been sufficiently sale if restrained within proper 
limits. 

It is manifest from the evidence, that the country banks, many of 
which belong to gentlemen of nigh character and great property, have 
been })roductiye of incalculable advantages to several interests within 
the range of their respective localities. In the agricultural districts 
they frequently lend money to farmers and drovers upon mere personal 
responsibility, and a knowledge of their characters and circumstances. 
To those establishments also thousands of manufacturers are indebted 
for the means, that have enabled thejn to contend successfully against 
difficulties which pressed upon them in consequence of the combinations 
of workmen, and of violent alterations in the market of the world. If 
the country bankers were to be all deprived of the power of issuing their 
own notes, many of them would of necessity cease to afford the accom¬ 
modation by which they have hitherto frequently sustained the trade and 
agriculture of their neighbourhood. Besides it appeared that during 
our “ three days” of interregnum in May last, the notes of more than 
one country banker were preferred by the people to those of the Bank 
of England. It is not necessary to do violence to the habits from vvhicli 
preferences of this description arise, 6r to im[)air the usefulness of coun¬ 
try banks by preventing them from creating their fair portion of the 
currency, provided only that their issues be [ilaced under efficient control. 

AV'^ith tliis view some of the witnesses proposed that those country 
bankers only should be allowed to issue notes, who should give security 
for them to the slate by lending to it at a certain rate of interest an 
adequate sum of money. Such an arrangement as this would put an 
end altogether to the existence of country paper. It would in fact im¬ 
pose upon a banker the necessity of providing doubly for tlio payment 
of his notes: first, he would have to pay them by the deposit of secu¬ 
rity with the state, and, secondly, he must pay them whenever the holder 
chooses to present them for cash. This is not reasonable ; neither is it 
necessary. It would be much the preferable modi! to place the whole 
banking trade of the kingdom (so far as the issue of notes is concerned) 
uncler the supervision of a “ board of currency,’’ as suggested by seve¬ 
ral of the witnesses. To this board returns should be made weekly of 
all issues, and it should be empowered to publish those returns at its 
own discretion. -The returns should embrace the state not only of the 
“ circulation,” but also of the ” deposits” ami “ assets” in tlie hands of 
each bank of issue, and we have no doubt lliat, without giving the 
board any further control, or enabling it to act in,any shape with an 
in(|uisilorial character, the mere prospect of regulated publicity, without 
injuring sound establishments, would soon separate the clia/T from the 
grain. The actual publication would inform the note holders and cIcjh)- 
sitors of each banker of the jirecise value of his credit, and it would 
then be in tlieir power to decide for themselves both as to circulating 
his paper, and permitting their property to remain in his possession. 
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It would be an essential part of the duty of the board to communicate 
to each bank weekly, the state of the whole bank circulation of the 
kinjrdom, Tliey would thus enable each establishment to regulate its 
issues by a principle common to all, and they would moreover keep the 
stream of the currency full, at the same time that they would tend to 
confine it within its natural limits, and to prevent the dangers of an 
overflow. 

Whatever may be thought of some ingredients in the joint-stock bank 
system, which was authorized under the act of 1826, it is not to be 
doubted that in some towns in the manufacturing districts, establish¬ 
ments founded by the authority of that act liave been productive of ad¬ 
vantages. These advantages have been rendered, however, peculiarly 
apparent in Manchester and Liverpool, in neither of which places do 
they issue notes of their own. They transact their business oitirely 
through the medium of Bank of England jta})er, having found that the 
general dislike to local notes, which has formany^ cars prevailed through¬ 
out Lancasliire, was an insuperable obstacle to their success, bad they 
attempted, as they originally intended, to make a struggle against it. 
fSn long as they do not issue notes, the public can be in little danger 
from those, or from similar, institutions. As the law now stands, each 
individual partner is responsible for the liabilities of the company to 
the wliole (!xtent of his fortune, not only while he remains a member 
of tlie firm, but even during a certain period after he has sold his shares, 
and ceased to have an interest in the concern. This is a circumstance 
which cannot be very generally kftown, otbeiwise much fewer persons 
would have been disposed to risk their entire dependence for the sake of 
obtaining a dividend of six or eight per cent, upon a few thousand pounds. 
It might be ex])edient to alter the lavv in tiiis respect, and to grant cliar- 
ters to joint-stock companies with responsibility limited to the shares, 
or even double the amount of the sliares of each partner—provided that 
such companies be absolutely precluded from issuing local notes. Where 
such notes are issued, the responsibility should remain, as it now is, 
co-extensive wiUi the means of every individual included in the company. 

Another material provision should be added to llie law, with a view 
to prevent the directors of joint-stock banks from making loans to llieir 
Qo-partners, upon the security of their respective sliares. It is declared 
by some, of the witnesses, that it is the practice with most of these esta¬ 
blishments to lend back to individuals the whole of the sums subscribed 
by them towards the capital of the bank. With reference to banks of 
issue, no practice can be more jiernicious or unjust than this; for while 
it exists, an institution, which apparently iiossesses a largo paid up capi¬ 
tal, may in reality have scarcely any capital at all. The subscriptions 
become fictitious under such a system; but the oflicial Tepresentation of 
their aggregate amount may nevertlioless so far impose upon the public 
as to induce them to lake its notes, and thus enable it in fact to trade 
upon borrowed funds. When a shock conies, the truth is soon disco¬ 
vered, bii^jSJio consequences will fall upon the public, and upon those 
members of the company who bail no occasion to borrow from it, and 
who^ fortunes will be sacrificed to the schemes of mere adventurers. 
This should by all means be prevented. 

The privileges ap[K5rtaining to the Bank of England are of a very im¬ 
portant character, and one of the main objects of the committee was to 
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inquire, whether or not it would be conducive to the general interest of 
the country that those privileges should be renewed. The first in point 
of value is, that the Bank are the only joint-stock-company consisting 
of more tlian six partners, authorized to issue cash notes in London, 
and within a circle drawn around it whose radius extends sixty-five miles. 
Their next material privileges are that thnr notes are received exclu¬ 
sively in payment of revenue; that they pay the dividends upon the pub¬ 
lic stocks ; and that they are the bankers of government, whose deposits 
seldom fluctuate below four millions upon the average. It is r)ljvious 
that all those privileges combined tend to give so great a degree of 
credit and of circulation to Bank of Englajul notes, as to make them 
the source of very considerable profit. But this is not all. The im¬ 
mense wealth wliich the bank have accumulated, amounting to a sum of 
nearly nineteen millions sterling, over and above assets sutKcient to meet 
all their liabilities, added to their long connexion with the state, have 
procured for the establishment so higfi a character for solvency in the 
eyes of tlie country, that although they pay no interest upon deposits 
either private or public, they hold very large sums of money in their 
hands whicli are entrusted to their custody by imlividuals. A due pro¬ 
portion of these deposits, as well as of those belonging to the public, 
they of course invest in discounts and other securities; and it is said, 
though no return has been made Oft this point, that their income from 
their various investments, including those which consist of their own 
])rop(;rty, exceeds the jwofits which th^ derive even from their immense 
circulation. It is a fact worthy of observation that their annual gains, 
after the payment of all expenses, and after laying by a sum of about 
35,000f. every year to be added to their “ rest” capital, amounts at pre¬ 
sent to about one million two hundred thousand pounds, a sum exactly 
equal to the whole of their original capital. 

Upon the first blush of tin's statement the most unprejudiced reader 
is inclined to ask, why should any commercial company be allowed to 
engross to itself such vast profits as these? If the manufacture of notes 
be so lucrative, why should they not be created by the slate for the be¬ 
nefit of the public at large ! Monopolies, as Mr. Iluskisson said, have 
grown out of fashion in all trades, and why should an cxcejUion he made 
in favour of the governor and company ot the Bank of England ? Tim 
answers to these questions are by no means obvious; the materials which 
furnish them are to be found only in the re.sults of patient and dispas¬ 
sionate investigation 

As to the idea of a state paper circulation, we may dispose of it at 
once by a reference to the history of every slate bank that has yet been 
established. Not one of them ever succeeded in any country to gatlicr 
around it any considerable credit for any period worth mentioning. 
The moment that political alarm arises—the very moment at which an 
accredited circulation is especially necessary in order to prevent tliat 
alarm from becoming revolution—tlie pap('r of the state would he re¬ 
duced to the condition of the celebrated French assignats—tliat is to 
say, if they were negotiable at all, it would be at a discount of two or three 
hundred per cent. It is a well-known fact, mentioned by Mr. Eaathope 
in Ids evidence before the committee*, that for a few hours towards the 
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close of tlic year IS25, casli could not be obtained for Exchequer bills, 
or for slock.* Jiesides, in this country, the attribute of creatinp^ money 
would l)c a weapon in the hands of government which might be made 
Tihc of lo the jncjiidice of liberty. It would be an innovation upon the 
constitution, which no ingenuity of legislation could harmonize with 
the ever-active spirit of jealousy by which that constitution is pervaded. 
If wu cannot entrust the government with an arbitrary power in levying 
taxes, it would be still more diiricull for us, looking to our personal 
rights and jivivilcges, to commit to it tlie facility of creating money, the 
production of which is the very object of taxation. 

But then, it is said, the Mint coins money, and why sliouhl it not 
also coin jraper ? The answer is upon the surface. The Mint does not 
create the ingots, from which sovereigns are made ; nor do those ingots 
belong to government. The Mint is merely a manufactory of coin, 
open to nil persons who wish to have bullion meiicd down into sterling 
money. The manufacture is jjro])6rly retained in tho bands of the slate, 
in order tliat no gold or silver should be converted into com which is 
not of the requisite standard as to freedom from base alloy. There is 
tliereforc no parallel between the two cases. 

Then, it may be asked, why should not other companies be allowed 
to issue notes in London and within sixty-five miles of it, as well as the 
Bank of England ? There is certainly no reason why they should not 
be permitted to trade in the issue of notes as they do in the manufacture 
of silk, if there were any real siti^Iarity between the tw'o |)ursuils. I'lie 
peculiarity of j)a]jcr issued for cirguJation is, that by law it must be con¬ 
vertible into gold at the option of the lioldcr, ami the (piestion to be 
really discussed is this—whether, if there were an unlimited number of 
joint-stock banks of issue in London, they could uniformly keep in 
their bands a suflicient supply of that metal in order to meet tlieir 
liabilities f 

No objection is made to the Bank of England in this respect. It is 
not denied that, since the resumption of casli payments, they have uni¬ 
formly discharged all tlieir < ugagemeuts. It is true that they iverc very 
nearly drained of their gold in 1825, ami the recurrence of such an evil 
is one of the tilings against which it is the duty of the legislature to 
provide. But tlie great ohjcction to the Bank is tlial they have a mono¬ 
poly. Let us see then if the existence of monojioly could be destroyed 
by allowing several joint-stock banks of issue in London. 

As wc have no gold mines in England, all our bullion comes from 
abroad, wlicre we purchase it by our domestic manufactures and our 
colonial produce. But w'c are not paid by our foreign customers wholly 
in gold for wliaf wc sell them. Wo are paid in raw silk and cotton and 
nool, in wine, fruits, ami a thousand other articles, which minister to 
necessity or luxury. In point of fact, we arc paid only the excess of the 
value of our merchaiulise over tl^irs in gold bullion, which we bring 
home. When thft balance of trade is in our favour, the ordinnry store 
of our bullion increases o tanlo^ when the balance, or, in other words, 
the exchange, is against us, we must remit gold abroad to adjust the 
account. 

In order therefore that a number of issuing banks in London should 
be able to retain in their collVrs a suflicient reserve of gold to meet their 
liabilities, it would be absolutely necessary that they should all have an 
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iiiccssaut and intimate knowledge of the state of the exchanges. It 
i.s obvious that if any one of them were ignorant in this respect, lie 
might be exliausted of his gold in a single day, and gazetted the day 
following. He cannot, according to the present law, which nobody we 
])resunie will succeed in altering, refuse gold for his notes; and if the 
exchanges be adverse, the merchants who hold his notes have no al¬ 
ternative ; they must get them converted into gold, or lose their own credit. 

Now it would not be possible for any number of bankers in London 
to be promptly and uniformly made acquainted with the state of the 
e.xcbanges, unless bullion was brought to them all by the merchants in 
equal jjortions, or was abstracted from them, in exchange for notes, in 
eciual quantities, which cannot he supposed likely to be done by a 
number of merchants, cacii of whom would have his own hanker. 


The only way in wliich the biinkers would gain the requisite knowleilgc 
would be by establishing a syston of confidential intercourse amongst 
themselves. The ilank of England are in the habit not only of watch¬ 
ing the exchanges, but also of influencing tliem sometimes*, that is to 
say, reciifyinfi them in favour of ibis country. Tlieir operations for that 
pin pose have been carried on necessaiily with strict secrecy, and have 
generally been succesaful. It wnuld be sometimes incumbent upon the 
proposed new banks of issue in Jjondon to carry into effect similar 
operations ; but in order to accomplish their object, they would be under 
the necessity of acting in co-operation. All idea of competition between 
establishments confederated for that or for any other jiurpose would, of 
course, bn then out of the question. ''Hlul competition between several 
banks is the main object which those persons contcmjilate, who seek to 
dissolve what is called the monopoly of the Hank of England. 

Is it to be supposed that such banks, if they were established, would 
not also enter into an understanding with each other for the purpose of 
rendering their bullion re.serves, which are im]>rofital)Ic, as small as 
]) 0 ssible / Would they not further concur in putting down any new 
rivals, who might attempt to interfere w illi their trade ? Both tlicse 
results have actually taken jilacc in Scotland and the United States, 
wlieu; there has not been for many years any restriction as to the num¬ 
ber of p.iitaers in banks of issue. The qpnscqucncc is that, after hav¬ 
ing worked their jiaper into an extensive credit with the jmhiic, they 
have establislied for themselves a dc facto monojioly; and they at pre¬ 
sent retain but a very sinalJ proportion of gold, comjiarcd to their 
liabilities, in either country. So imicli i.s this the case, that whenever 


Scotch bankers are ])re.sse(l for gold they are obliged to resort fur it 


to the Bank of Eugla.ul; and as to the American bankers, who still 


survive the general rum that was brought upon them some years ago 
by their deficiency of hullion, tliey liave been obliged to enter into an 
inulcrstanding with their customers tliat gold is never to be demanded 
I'rom them to any con-.idcrable extent. 


It is obvious, therefore, that if goltF'must he retained in the country, 
it can only be kept by a jirocess which necessarily leads to monopoly ; 
and the question is, whether it would he more expedient to divide that 
monojioly, if we may so express ourselves without a solecism, among 
many b.mks, or to continue it in tiie hands of the single cstablisliinent 
w’hich has now exercised it for nearly a century and a half.'’ 
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It cannot be doubled that great convenience arises in London, where 
all the trailuaciions of tlie world are finally settled, according to the tcsli- 
inony of Mr- Kothschild, from there being one approved paper currency 
in wliicit tiiosc transactions might be arranged. But even if that con¬ 
venience did not exist, it may be asked what good reason can be pro¬ 
duced for making an alteration in this respect ? Why break up the 
monopoly of the Bank in order to confer it upon a number of other banks ? 
The currency has more than once already been sufficiently tampered witli. 
Is there any reason why, for the sake of a mere speculative chance of 
amidioration, which may end in failure, the interests of the whole coun¬ 
try, which are materially involved in this question, should be exposed to 
new hazards, to I’resh panics, perhaps to another 1825? Tlie London 
bankers, who are all wealthy enough to issue notes if they please, 
unanimously state that they prefer the present system to any other that 
could be substituted for it. Those gentlemesi are perhaps, of all others, 
the most competent to express sound opinions on.the subject, and they 
are all adverse to any cliange, except that which we have already men¬ 
tioned, of periodically subjecting tlie affairs of the Bank, as well as of all 
other banks of issue, to tlie scrutiny of the public. 

We shall only add another observation. The proprietors of the Bank 
of England amount to about 3150, including several public companies 
and charities. 'I'be stock belonging to these numerous holders is con¬ 
stantly changing hands, and lienee the corporation may be said to bo 
open to any person vviio, possessjng property, chooses to embark it in 
tliat establishment. Jt is difficult, therefore, to associate tlie idea of mo¬ 
nopoly, in an odious sense of the word, with a company of which any 
person may become a partner, wbetlier lie be a British subject or a 
foreig’iier. If several joint-stock banks were establislied in London, it 
woulil be impossible that they could be more open to tlie public than tlie 
Bank of England 


THE DEATH OF HOFER. 

“ Florence, Jan. 20.* 

“ Deau Ladv ****** 

“ Do not you already begin to repent tliat you commanded me to 
write to you on luy return to Italy? I passed two entire montlis in 
Germany, and like the people. Of the country you know as much as I 
do —people who paid,more attention to it liavc described it better than 
I could. In jiassing I saw Waterloo—an ugly tabic for an ugly game, 
jiUiyed badly both by loser and.^Yinner. At Innspruck I entered the 
cburcli in which Andreas HoFer is buried. He lies under a plain slab, 
on tlie left, near the door. I admired the magnificent tomb of bronze, 
in the centre, surrounded by heroes, real and imaginary. They did not 
fight tens against thousands—tliey did not fight for wives and children, 
but for lands and plunder—therefore they are heroes ! My admiration 

* We need gcai’cely say that we have the eminent writer's permission to publish 
this letter. 
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of these works of art was soon satisfied,—wliich, pcrliajjs, it would not 
have been in any other place, fc^now, mixed with rain, was falling, and 
was blown by the wind iij»on the tomb of llofer. I thought how often 
he had taken ailvantagc of such w'eather for his attacks against the 
enemies of his count ly, and I seemed to hear his whistle in the wind. 
At the little village of Landro—(I feel a whimsical satisfaction in the 
likeness of the name to mine)—tlie innkeeper was the friend of this truly 
great man—the only great man that Eurojn* iias produced in our days, 
cxccjdiug his true conqieer, Kosciusko. By the order of Bonaparte, 
the companions of Hofer, eighty in number, wore chained, ihiiinb- 
scrowed, and taken out of prison i;i couples, to see him shot. He had 
about him one thousand Horins, in paper currency, which he delivered to 
his confessor, re<juesting him to divide it impartially among Ins un¬ 
fortunate countrymen. 'J'lie confessor, an Italian, who spoke CJerman, 
kept it, and never gave relief from it to any of them,—most of whom 
were sull'ering, not only from privation of wholesome air, to which, 
among other privations, they never had been accustomed, but also 
from scaiitiiie.ss of nourishment and ’clothing. Even in Mantua, 
where, as in the rest of Italy, sympathy is botli weak and silent, 
the lowest of the peojile were indignant at the sight of so brave a de- 
fondiir of his country led joto the public square lo exjuatc a crime 
unheard of for many ccnturie.s in their nation. When they saw him 
walk forth, with unaltered countenance and firm step before them— 
wlien, stopping on the ground which was about to receive liis blood, 
they beard him, with unfaltering voice, commend In's soul and his 
country to the Creator,—and, as if sflll under bis own roof, a custom 
with him after the twcning jirayer, implore a hlcssing for his boys and 
little daughter, and for the mother wlio had reared them up carefully and 
tenderly thus far through the perils of childhood,—finally, when in a 
lower tone, but earnestly and cnijdiatically, he besought pardon from 
the Fount of Mercy for her brother, his betrayer,—many smote their 
breasts aloud ; many, thinking that sorrow was shameful, lowered their 
heads and wept; many, knowing.that it was dangerous, yet wept too. 
The people remained ujion the spot an unusual tune; and the French, 
fearing some commotion, pretended to hgve received an order from Bo¬ 
naparte for the mitigation of the sentence, and ])ublic]y announced it. 
Among his many falsehoods, any one of wliich wouM Iiave excluded 
him for ever from the society of men of lionoiir, thi.s is perhaps the 
basest; as, indeed, of all liis atrocities, the death M IJofer, which he 
had ordered long before, and appointed the time and circumstances, is, 
of all his actions, that wliich the brave and virtuous will reprobate the 
most sevendy. lie was urged by no necessity—be was proiiijited by no 
policy ; his impatience of courage in an enemy, his hatred of patriotism 
and integrity in all, of which he luid no idea himself, and saw no imaiic 
ill those about him, outstrijijied his blind passion for fame, and left him 
nothing but power and celebrity. , 

“ Believe me, 

“ Dear Lady ****** 

“ Your very obliged and obedient servant, 

“ Walteh S. Landor.” 
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Trip: FORSAKEN TO HER FATHER. 

By Thomas Haynes Bayly, 

Oh, name him not, unless it be 
In terms 1 shall not blush to hear : 

Oh, name him not, though liilse to me, 
Forget not he was once so dear. 

Oh, think oflbrmer happy days, 

■When none could breathe a dearer name ; 

And if you can no longer praise, 

He silent; and forbear to blame ! 

He'may be all that you have heard; 

If proved, ’twere folly to defend: 

Yet pause ere youlielieve one worcF^tv? 
Breathed ’gajnst the honour of a friend. 

How many seem in haste to toll 
What friends can never wish to know I 

/ answ’cr— once I knew him w'ell. 

And the7i, at least, it was’ijpt so. 

You say, when all condemn him thus, 

To praise him leads to disrepute: 

But, had the world censured us. 

Father ! he would not have been mute ! 

He may be changetl, and he ma}'^ learn 
To slander friends, as others do: 

But if ive blame him, we in turn 
Have learnt that hateful lesson too! 

Desertion of myself, his worst, 

His only crime perha])s may prove; 

Shall he of all men be the first 
Coiuu inncd for being false in love ? 

The wo Id has never yet denied 
Its lavour to the falsest heart; 

Its sanction rather seems to guide 
The hand again to aim the dart I 

You hate him. Father, for you know 
That he was cruel to your child. 

Alas ! 1 strove to hide my woe. 

And when yon look'd on me, I smil'd: 

But on my failed cheek appears 
An evidence of all I’ve felt: 

I pray'd for strength, but falling tears 
Betr^’d my weakness as 1 knelt. 

* 

Oh ! hate him not: hr must have seen 
Some, error, that was never meant I 

And love, you know, hath ever been 
Prone to complain, and to resent! 

Hate him not. Father! nor believe 
Imputed crimes, till they arepioved; 

And juro'//’should rather make us grieve 
For one who once wna so beloved. 
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CORPORATION REFORM. 

Two circumstances point equally to the necessity of the application of 
new principles to ^Corporations;—first, the evils into which the old 
system has fallen; ami, secondly, the institution of municipal forms of 
government where new societies have, as it were, been created by the 
boroughs erected under the Reform Bill, 'i bat ministers arc prepared 
to admit this necessity has already a])pearcd i)i Lord Althorp’s judicious 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry. 

There exist, in Lngland and V/ales, at this moment something more 
than one hundred and sixty corporations. 'J'hcse arc variously eh'ctcd, 
—variously conditioned by charters bearing all dates’, from .John to 
James 11., and consequently the, peculiar impressions of the limes and 
occasions under which they were granted. They arc most of them more 
or less connected the choice of mcmibers c'f parliament, some having 
possessed (until tliC passing of the Bill) the entire j)ower, others enjoy¬ 
ing, in connexion with this greatest result, the right of electing new 
members when vacancies occur. The franchise is conferred in many 
ways; some can, moreover, increase at will the number of voters, 
or, on the contrary, delay^pr suspend the admission of ])crsons justly 
entitled to their freedom ;~all of them have one common projjeity; 
they arc elective in some sliape or other ; their powers of jurisdiction 
arc alike various. All have more or less judicial power—some can try 
even cases of life and death ; upon most of them devolve the care of the 
local police and the trust of the locardiarities. We are now reduced to 
speak rather of the powers delegated to these authorities before than 
since the ])assmg of the Reform Bill. But, whatever alterations may 
have been ellected by this measure, they touch only the choice of 
members of parliament, and, lliougli infinite were the abuses that 
belonged to that privilege, the evils which remain,—moral, social, and 
political,—are certainly not les.s extensive. 

In discussing these powers and differences, the principles may per- 
hai)S he reduced to five :— 

1. The exercise of the franchise in the choice of representatives in 
parliament; 

2. The mode of electing or constituting the corporate body itself; 

3. The local juri.sdiction ; 

4. The local police. ^ 

5. The maiiagoment of charities, together, in some instances, with the 
distribution of the poor-rate. 

The circumstances of the times have stimulated and diiected public 
opinion fiir more perhaps towards the connexion between corporate powers 
and franchises and parliamentary elections, than t^the other points. For 
this is the more general concern—the remaining considerations arcloc.d. 
And it might he laid down as a rule, that ulierciver there is corporation 
influence, that influence is unfairly exercised ; by which we mean to say, 
it is exerted either to favour the individualjintcrest of the candidate, or the 
personal interest of those who wield the power of the corporation, or 
both, in utter oblivion, or in direct violation, of the principles .-itul objects 
for which the representation of the people, and the fr.mchisc which 
determines that representation, are bestowed. This has been proved in 

March .—voL. xxxvii. no. cxi.vii. a 
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numberless cases of petitions against the returns of members; but to 
put the matter beyond dispute, we shall cite some of the most curious 
and amusing, through the last seventy years, embracing so long a 
period of time with a view to demonstrate how complete and inevitable 
is the tendency towards corruption,—how rooted the practice. 

The petition against the return of Sir Thomas Rumbold and Sir 
Francis Sykes fof the borough of Shaftesbury was presented after the 
election of 1774, “ Evidence was given," says the reporter, that 

“ money, to the amount of several thousand pounds, has been given 
among the voters, in sums of twenty guineas a man ; and the persons 
who were intrusted with llie «lisbursement of this money, and who were 
chiefly the maf'islralea of the town, devised very singular and very 
absurd co»ilriv:inccs in hopes of being thus able to conceal through what 
channel it was conveyed to the electors. A person concealed under a 
ludicrous and fantastical disguise, and called by the name o\‘ Punch, was 
placed in a small apartment, and, through a hole in the door, delivered 
out to the voters parcels containing twenty guineas eaci» • upon which 
they were conducted to another apartment in the same house, where 
they found a person called Punch’s Secretary, who required them 
to sign notes for the value rocciveds these notes were made payable to 
an imaginary character, to whom was given the name of Glcnbuckel. 
Two of the uitnesses sw(jro that they had S^n Punch through the hole 
in the door, and that they knew him to be. Mr. Matthews, an alderman of 
the town ! and, as the counsel for the petitioner had endeavoured to 
prove, an agent for the sitting mcnihers." 

“ The counsel for the sitiing memhers proposed to call Afattliews him¬ 
self to prove an alibi; but the committee resolved not to admit the 
evidence. 

“ On the part of the petitioner several witnesses were called to prove 
declarations of voters, who, at the poll, hail taken the bribery oath, that 
they bad received Punch’s money. 

“ Many discussions on the whole have passed during the sessions of 
1775 and 1776 ; the wiit was suspended—resolutions were passed to 
the elTcct that there w.ai- the most notorious subornation of perjury ])rac- 
tised, and the most corrupt and wilful ])erjury committed; also resolu¬ 
tions against Sykes and liiinihold, and six otliers, as tlic jironiotcrs and 
suborners; and a bill to disfranchi.se certain persons, and for preventing 
biihery and corruption in the borough was brought in ; yet, strange to 
say, a subsequent motion for a prosecution of the two first named gentle¬ 
men by the Attorru'y-tJftneral was negatived. All tlic orders for the 
bill, prosecution, he. were afterwards discharged, allbough Mr. Mortimer, 
the member declared to be duly elected, bad obtained verdicts for penal¬ 
ties against Mr. Sykes for twenty-six acts of bribery to the amount of 
11,000/. at the Dorcbester assizes in 1776.” 

A petition was presented to the liouso of tlommons against the re¬ 
turn of Mr. (lowland for the city o.' Durham, on the ground that the 
mayor and confederate aldermen (residing at a distance from the city, 
and most of them unknown to the wardens and companies), even after 
the teste of the writ of elec tion, and during the very lime of the poll, un¬ 
duly admitted a great number of persons to the freedom of the said city, 
in order to procure, at any rate, a majority of votes for Mr. Gowland ; 
and that, notwithstanding repeated applications were made to the mayor 
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by the petitioner and his aprents, for an in8i)ection of the corporation 
guild book, anfl for a list of the pretended freemen so made and admitted 
as aforesaid, he, the said mayor, refused both; and that, at the late 
election, which began on tlie 7th of December last, the aforesaid mayor 
illegally, and contrary to his duty as returning officer, admitted the votes 
not only of the occasional freemen above-mentioned, but also of many 
other persona who oflered and ought to have been admitted to vote for 
the petitioner; and that, notwithstanding the number of such occasional 
voters amounted to upwards of two hundred, yet the pretended majority 
for the sitting members upon the close of the poll was no more than 
twenty-three : and that, to complete the design of these unwarrantable 
practices, the aforesaid mayor hath unjustly, and contrary to the duty of 
his office, returned the said Mr. GowJand as duly elected as representa¬ 
tive for the said city. The votes thus made and the election were both 
set aside. 

In the midst of this career of iniquity, an anecdote stands upon record 
not less honourable to an individual than generally illustrative of our 
subject. It occurs in the history of the elections of Newport;— 

“ On the death of Lord Holmes, an attempt was made by Sir William 
Oglandcr and some other gentleinen tO deprive bis Lordship's nephew and 
successor, the Rev. Mr. Trg^hear Holmes, ol‘ his iiiiiuence over this cor¬ 
poration. The number of'me body was at that time twenty-three, there 
beinir one vacancy ainontjst tlie aldermen, occasiuned by the recent death 
of Lord Holmes. Eleven of them continued firm to the interest of the 
nephew, and the same numlier was equally eager to transfer tliat interest 
to Sir William (Jglander and the WorsJey family. A Mr. Taylor of tliis 
town, one of the burgesses, witlilield Ins declaralioti, and, as his vote would 
decide the balaiue of lullire influence, it was iniagiiU'd that he only sus¬ 
pended it for llie ])urpose of private advantage. Agreeably to that idea, he 
was eagerly sought liy the agents of each party. The first who applied is 
said to have made him an otter of 2000/. Mr. Taylor had actually made 
up his mind to have voted with his paity: but the moment his integr'ity 
and independence were attacked, he reversed Iiis determination and resolved 
to give his suttVage on the opposite side. That, party, iiowover, like tlieir 
opponents, being ignorant of the favour designed tlioin and of the accident 
to wliieli they owed it, assaded liiin with a more advantageous ott'er. Ho 
informed them that lie had but just formed the resohition, in consequonee 
of a .similar insult from their adversaries, of giving them Ins .siqiiiort; but 
since be had diseoveied that tliey were both aiming .it jiower by the .same, 
means, he was deleimined to vote lor neither of them ; and to jiut liimself 
out of tlie power of Inline lemphTtion, he resolved to resign his gown us a 
burgess of the coiqioration, vvliich he did the next day." 

Even the bodies corporate of our great seats of learning, Oxford and 
Cambridge, have not been quite pure. 

In 1767, the then mayor of Oxford, and some of his corporate bre- 
llircn, proli’ered by letter to re-clcet the sitting mcinhers for a certain 
sum of money, and declared, on tiic contrary, that, unless this stipulation 
was agreed to, the members certainly should not have the support of 
these worthies. The letter was read in tlie House of Commons, the writers 
taken into custody, committed to New'gate, and, previous to their dis¬ 
charge, severely reprimanded on their knees by the Speaker. 

The case of Cambridge is more recent and not less notorious. Ona 
of the aldermen contrived to obtain the power of appointing a large body 
of electors, and by this means threw the borough into the hands of the 

s 2 
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Duke of Riillancl. The individual in question once contrived to be 
returned himself, and by his management the members for Cambridge 
Town were, up to a very late period, solely and entirely the nominees of 
his Grace. 

JJut such instances of corruption, so openly profligate, so utterly dis¬ 
dainful of moral rectitude and public opinion, are at an end, and they arc 
quoted merely to show the natural and inevitable event of intrusting 
power to such bodies, where even the worthiest individual in his own pri¬ 
vate life and circumstances is but too apt to take shelter under the general 
coverture. We may, however, adopt the summary laid down in the 
work from which we have extracted the facts already related. 

“ It appears almost through every case which has come before the House 
of Commons that corruption prevails, and that the influence of magistrates 
and coriiorations is generally exerted to destroy the, freedom of elections,— 
that freemen and burgesses arc admitted or refused their .'idmission by 
corporations with little or no regard to claims legally and justly founded, 
but merely to suit the purposes of v\hatever party the Ice'ling men in each 
city or borough may find it their interest to espouse;—and i ven the poor- 
rates m scot-and-lot boroughs are corrupted into engines of despotism. The 
taxing a number of persons who have no right, and omitting another 
description who possess or occupy rateable houses, has been the means of 
giving a colourable majority m many elections.” 

Proceed we to present eflects, which’ Vi^ill be found to be included 
under the other heads above recited. 

In our last Number* we noticed a pamphlet published by Mr.Bacon, 
the editor of the Norwich Mercury, under the title of “ A Letter to 
Lord Stormont and Sir James Scadett,” by which a strong light has 
been thrown upon the motives and the end of the exercise of corpora¬ 
tion powers. What is therein stated of Novwicli applies to most other 
corporate bodies. The personal consequence and interest of the cor¬ 
porators connected in the last resort with the return of the members of 
parliament, are the incentives to all the civic contentions, all the moral 
depravation which obtain through such influences. The root of the 
evil, it is shown, lies in the nature of the. constituency, and, above all, 
in the frequency of municipal elections. In the city above-named, it 
should seem, there are always three elections for corporate oflices 
(common councilmen, sheriff, and mayor) every year; and one more, 
upon the average, fiom the death or secession of any of the twenty-four 
aldermen. The results have been a constant antagonist array of 
political opposition, the continual excitement of party virulence, and a 
struggle for power supported by corruption of every sort,—liribery, 
direct and indirect, and even tlie misapplication of the public charities 
and the poor-rates to the purposes of election j)atronage,—general and 
public objects neglected or compromised,—individual and party feuds 
perpetuated, to the injury alike of the interests of the city and the inter¬ 
course of the citizens. Mr. Bacon supports these strong allegations by 
the evidence of facts that seem ii lispiitablc; and one or two of his 
anecdotes, while they carry the proof up to its very source, will illustrate 
the matter as well as amuse tlie inquirer:— 

“ I was .standing in the road of the village where I lived, about twenty 
years ago, when I saw a man personally known to me approaching at the 


Sec Liou’s j\ioutli.” 
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head of between thirty or forty of as ragtred a erew as ever I beheld. The 
man accosted mo civilly. ‘ Who are your friends,' said I, ‘ G - ■ ■ — ■■?* 
—‘ My chickens, Sir,' said the fellow ; and it ap])carod these were honest 
freemen of the city, from a neighbouring coop, where, under the custody of 
this keeper, they Imd been feasted for nearly three weeks, lest they should 
bo lured away and taken into keeping by the opposite party. This practice 
has been regularly resorted to, as the publicans of Ho’rsford, Drayton, 
Mulbarton, and other villages adjacent to No^. ieh well know. I can also 
state positively, that powerful opiates have been frecjuently administered in 
their drink, to drench the senses of these poor wretches, (one man was put 
to sloe]) during the entire day of flection and the night succeeding,) and 
even their clothes taken away wliilst they wore asleep, to secure their 
adhesion. The story of the sleeper involves a curious comjilication of 
ingenious device and of want of principle in the high, and the adherence to 
it in the low. The ivietohed object was a poor old man, whose parly and 
I)ersoiial attachment to Mr. Foster could not be shaken. But as he was 
eternally tormented and beset, it was no difficult matter, especially' as the 
poor love good eating and drinking alihost as well as tlieir belters, to per¬ 
suade this man ‘to goto a fnontfs house in the country'—the common 
phrase for cooping. The opposite parly accordingly lured him away under 
this false pretence. On the morning of the election, a man with a blue and 
white cockade drove up, and announcing himself as Mr. Foster’s brother, 
took the poor devil, who was in an agony of delight at the Iioiionr, to Norwich. 
.Just before they arrived at'^the gates, it was ])roi)osed tliat they should 
have a little refreshment before going to iioll. To this there could be no 
objection. Tliey stopped at the first pnblic-housc. The posset was drugged 
with sufficient jiotency, and W. F. slept till next morning on the seat lu; 
first sat down on. Upon.^wakiiig, heiiujuiredfur Mr. lAislei’s brother, and 
said he wished to go up and vote, wrieii he was tvinied out of the house, 
with the comfortable assurance that In* bad been coojied by the o])positc 
party and pul to sleep during the whole day of the election. 1 coiihl recite 
J know' not how many instances of similar dcee])tioiis, etfi'cted, howe\er, by 
various devices. The drunkeune-'S, the force, tlu* infamy of every sort that 
has been in continual employment, it is impossible to exaggerate. The 
death of men during these Saturnalia has been no iincoimiioi), event. It 
has HOW' grown info a set phrase; and if one of them die, the partizans 
coolly inform each other that ‘ a cliiekeii has dropped off his ])erch.’ (Jan 
anything more plainly declare the heartless recklessness of such demoraliz¬ 
ing jiraetices? 


“ 1 was in a party of volunteer officers many years ago, when one came 
in and related the following occurrence, in wliieh lie had just been engaged. 
Passing over St. Mile.s’ Bridge, be found two ojiposiiig bodies of partizans 
at liigli despite, (this was on tlie niglit before (be election,) contending for 
the drunken carcass of a voter. Tlie person in question, looking over the 
bridge, discerned by flio lamp-light a tlyor in a boat, whom I'c knew to bo 
attached to bis own side. Without the slightest hesitation he inmgled in 
the press, and, while the rest were engaged in the atfray, dropped the in- 
sen.sible man over the bridge into the boat, and relmneil to <‘iijoy the con¬ 
fusion that arose when the victors in the strife discovei-ed that the boily for 
which they had been fighting was gone. It is well known that men have, 
at no very remote date, been seized and confin'cd in wherries on the broads 
of Norfolk; and the late Alderman Crisp Brown was?only rescued from 
such an act of violence by making his escape into the house of a gentleman 
in the street in which lie'icsidcd. 

“ I shall cite one more anecdote, which a living leader of your own party 
can, if he jileases, confirm. A ward election was about to take ])lace on the 
eve of an expected election for »neniber of parliament. The nominees of the 
w’ard considered the most important, waited upon the relation of one of the 
sitting members, and assured him in the strongest terms that to win the 
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Vanl election was indispensable to his relation’s success in the coming 
contest.* Upon this assurance a cheque for twelve hundred and forty or 
fifty {wiintls (I do not exactly I’emember which) was handed over to the 
party. The member w'as ousted by a great majority, and the gentleman 
who advanced the money was told with the utmost nonchalance by the very 
same persons, that his relation never had the slightest chance of being rc- 
eh'cted.” 

If it be asked how all tliis m’sehief we have described is accomplislicd, 
the details are thus to be made out, not alone as relates to Norwich, but 
to most corporate towns, Tlic local jurisdiction is committed to the 
hands of the magistrates, who are, and must be, in some measure bound 
up with those subjects of dispute brought before them. A. is charged 
with an assault upon JJ. The one or the other belongs to the same or 
to the oj)posite party with the magistrate, or lie works for the friends 
or connexions of the municipal judge. lie lias obliged or oUcndcd, or 
may olilige or ofl'end, the party vvitk whom the magistrate acts. In places 
where the recurrence of elections allecting not only the party, but the 
personal interests and feelings of those who sit upon the judgment-seat, 
there must always be, and therefore there is, a constant leaning to the 
complainant or the defendant. In mnltitndes of cases servants have been 
tried at sessions for stealing the goods of some of the magistrates upon 
the beneli, their relatives and friends, or their partners in trade. Such 
anomalies are contrary to the sjiiril of justice and the laws, and they 
hold out no safe and no ordinary teinjitalion. The choice of the 
oilicors of the jiolice, and their direction, vests also in the magis¬ 
tracy. It is notorious that, in general, tlicse offices are hestowed for 
party services and from party motives; and wlien the power, petty as it 
appears, tremendous as it is, over the poor wretches who arc its objects 
is considered, it is quite clear that such feeling ought never to enter 
into or attach to such a choice or such an office. Now it is no less cer¬ 
tain that the causes whicli have led to the elevation of the ollicer will 
supply motfVes for his conduct, lie is always a zealous, often a violent 
partizan. lie trades ipon party spirit,—it is the aliment ujion which 
he subsists; and he cnqiloys his official power leniently, or severely 
where it can be safely done, with a view to conciliati' the further favour 
of his employers. In many instances the most active inslrinncnts in 
administering the bribery at municipal and general elections are known 
to be the otliccrs of the corporation. Nor does this ohjiTtion ajipeitain 
to the lower classes of oflicers alone. When legal appointments belong 
to the corporation, recorder and stewardships,town-clerks, chamberlains, 
and treasurers, tiie same motives prevail in the choice. It is a fact that, 
in soifte iiit-lances, these places are the subjects of a pecuniary specula¬ 
tion. As thus :—An oflice under the court is worth 300^. per annum, 
and is granted for life. “ I can only obtain it,’’ says a keen young 
lawyer, “ by siqiporting my party If I disburse 1.^00/. in party con- 
te^, I shall realize 20 per cent, upon my outlay, and the present in¬ 
cumbent is declining in years or liealth.” If his decision is made, his 
purse opens to the demands of party, and he becomes jjersonally first 

* We can state, from other sources of information, that, at all Norwich elections, 
municipal and f^oeeral h'-tuj-moiiey, under tue pretext of lost lime, varyin;' from 
2 $. 6rf. to 1/., is uiiilonnly paid; and, if refused, tvoiild compromise the paity for 
over. It is a no le.ss curious fact that, in this large ceastitueiicy; not lewcr (baa 
three-fom'tlis of the whole apply for this douceur. 
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the active and interested, and at last the violent and reckless instrument 
of all the corrupt enterprises of party purposes. These are not fancy 
portraits, they are drawn from life, and from many more than a single 
subject. 

In like manner, the charities and poor-rates of a corporate city are 
liable to misapplication. The highest and basest branch is, perhaps, 
the treasurerships and charities. The corporators of the greatest in- 
lluence have these posts of honour and emoluimmt. The profit is 
ordinarily derived from the interest upon the balances tliey hold. Hence 
it becomes an object to obtain possession of the annual proceeds of the 
rents and other funds as soon and to retain them as long as possible. 
We have known an annuity from 200/. to 400/. per annum, the jiroperty 
of a single hospital for the aged, remain in a family during nearly a 
century. We have known balances of 1000/., 200U/., and even larger 
sums belonging to public cbarities, employed by treasurers in tbeir own 
trades, and even bankrupts who have heen permitted to remain aldermen 
retaining large sums in their possession without securit}^ 

The introduction of tlio objects of charilablo foundationB into these 
last and most comrorlahle retreats is also a political engine of no slight 
cllect. Mr. llacon states, and '.ve can confirm his relation by other in¬ 
stances, that jiromissory notes have been given for weekly allowances 
for a vote till a vacancy occurred in these institutions. And this leads 
to the developeincnt of the manner in which parochial relief may he, 
and often has been, misapplied. The pauper, if he be a known, thorough¬ 
going parlizan, is relieved with more readiness and to a greater exUmt 
than an ojiponcnt. Jn large towns, where vast sums are raised for such 
purjioscs, it is not easy to calculate the influence this }jractice confers; 
for It acts not only directly upon the individual pauper, but upon his 
fellows, and those who fear to be his fellows, through his report and 
through the contrast. A, a Tory, is relieved instantly: li, a Reformer, 
is first visited, and then perhaps scantily assisted, or vice versa. W^hat 
is the natural, the necessary inference / Why, that tlie applicant takes 
the easiest and readiest ]).assage to the favour of those who sit in judg¬ 
ment upon his case, and who, in truth, inflict upon him and his family 
or sjiare them a certain degree of privation and sullcring. 

A similarly partial exercise of patronage runs through the pulilic works 
exccuteil under the supervision of such courts. There are proofs of 
corporations furnishing articles of consumption to workhouses, though 
expressly forbidden, by the private acts of their constitution, under 
heavy penalties. Jobs have been made for master workmen of ail de¬ 
scriptions, who employ large numbers of jiersons—esiiecially on the 
eve of an election. All this is jierfectly natural. Rersons cn^usled 
with pow'er will use it in general according to their impulses and inte¬ 
rests ; and stretch to their own ends the strict rule ol right. 

“ For,” says the pamphlet we have quoted, “ it is of little moment which 
party possesses corporation power, but it is of the utmost that party pur¬ 
poses sliould not be suslainerl by public means and authority. If justice 
IS to be aciministerod only by one parly, it is but too possible that it may 
be granteil only to one party.” 

And this brings us to the remedy. A mind of extraordinary patience, 
research, and learning, has been recently engaged on this inquiry. Sir 
Francis Palgrave has put forth a tract upon Corporate Rcfonri, wriercin, 
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after an arpimicnt iijion the case, in more tlian one form, he has ilravvn 
up and inserted a hill for llic pieveiition of these evils, and the unifor¬ 
mity of ('orj)oration government. We have already said, “ iht root of 
the evil hr-'! in the nature of the constilvaicy, and in the frequency of 
muniviyal elecliomi*’ This doctrine, vve find, is confirmed by Sir 
Francis :— 

“ It is scarcely possible," be says, “ to offer any arsnment in favour of 
a reform of onr cxisliinr corjjorations niou* cos'cnt and convincing Ilian that 
winch I’esiilts from the idi’it usually suggested by the term cor])oralion, an 
idea wholly at variance wdh ihe original intent o' lhe word. Consult the 
charters incorporating tlie horough of will find that the king 

intended to give a legal existence to one united eommuiiity of ‘mayor, 
baihtfs, common council, and burgesses,’ the latter inelnding all the sub¬ 
stantial householders of the town. The law seeks to incorporate them all 
into OIK! ‘ body politic,’—all having similar interests,— all drawing the 
.same way,—all working together for the preservation of the borough’s 
peai-e, and the: promotion of tlie ])vosperity of all the n ’’abitants. Such 
was the pristine theory of incorporation; and, for many ages, the practical 
oflect of our corporate institutions corresponded with their theory. The 
privileges of the citizen were his pride and his delight. 13ut now the idea 
suggested by the woid ‘ corporation’ is wbollv changed. If any one 
Speaks of the corporation of the borough of he thinks only of the 
frovprni))^ hmiy. Thi' word, as people usually leeeive it, doserihes only the 
mayor, baililfs, and common eouneil, who are assumed to he always 
opposed to the main body of the ljurfj;esse,s, and iUU more to the main body 
of the iuhaliitanls. Pray mark this; tlie two portions of the community,— 
the Jiiling classes and tlie ruled classes,—incorporated tiy law, hut dis¬ 
united by interest and feelin", are always drawing different u'ays, and 
distarbiag the peace and tranquillity of the borough by their mutual dis¬ 
sensions anil animosities. 

“ Tliese sources of discord do not afford ail)' reason for attempting to 
subvert a system productive, on the whole, of the greatest advantage to our 
country. Put they do suggest the necessity of sjieeddy rectifying abuses 
which oeeasi,oii much uneasiness and some danger to tlie whole community. 
"Wlnitever places tlie peoiile in op^iositiou to their local aiitliorities deprives 
those authorities of tin power of administering efficient justice. The very 
found,itioii of the slate is imdennined, and the legislature should meet the 
evil without dehi), by deel.iring on the statute roll that ‘ great and mani¬ 
fest abuses liave ari'-i n in the government and administration of municipal 
coriioratioiis, liy wliich their efficacy has been diminished and their stahdity 
endangered.’ 

" The first step towards a voconeiliation of interests between the rulers 
and the coiinuunitv would be to declare that every inhabitant householder 
(under siieli regulations as may be thought advi.sahle) .should, as sueli, he 
entitled to his freedom." 

lie# lie' real principle is mooted, and the true question arises ; 
namely, whether, under the altered forms and opinions of men, tliese 
early modifications of society can be efficaciously revived ? Whatever 
may have been the deseits of corp ’i:itioii.s in producing the results de¬ 
scribed. by Sir I’lnwcis Falgnive :n Ids letter to Mr. flallam, wlietlicr 
“ the consliiulion has or lias not hi'cii ujdield by these local and inde¬ 
pendent adii iuistrations,” it appeals there is now no need of any such 
chanipionsiiip, the con.'-titutioii is protected by a wider and more 
powerful advocacy. 

Neither can we disagree in the general princijile with Sir Francis 
Palgrave, wlicn he says, “ Give respectability to municipal institutions. 
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render corporate rights a lest of character, and you will always secure 
a supply of tandidates for (he stamp which the institutions allbrd.” J3ut 
how to cifect this ? Experience emphatically declares, that all the sug¬ 
gestions and airangcmcnts, which during ages of experiment have been 
tried, are ineflectual—nay, worse, they have corrupted alike “ the rulers 
and the ruled ” in almost every instance—an unshunued consequence 
which proves the universal nature of the c:;' ses by the very same })ro- 
cesscs. I'or the same reasons we cannot coineide oil her in his details 
or in some of his inferences. Sir Fr|mcis says, “ Municipal institutions, 
local jurisdictions, properly orgimised, and for these our ancient })opular 
courts bup’ply tlie best models, allbrd the only j)raelicable method of 
satisfying the demand for cheap justice now' so loudly urged.” 'J'hcre is 
reason to <loubl, in spite of the paradox, whether justice can he admi¬ 
nistered so cheajily hy the agency of an unjiaid, as by a stipendiary ma¬ 
gistracy. To all corporate bodies is attached a host of lawyers and 
olHcials in the shape of recorders, stewards, town-clerks, chamberlains, 
chief-constables, mayor’s ollicers, inacc-bearers, and numberless other 
titles, all of which, excejit perhaps the very highest, receive emoluments, 
and large emoluments, Irom the corporation funds, to say nothing of 
])crquisiles. In sonu; corporations the nominal salary of these ollicers- 
is comparatively vciy low, while large amounts are drawn from fees. 
We can name one wliere the town-clerk is paid a guinea for each 
attendance at every meeting of the trustees of every charity; four such 
sometimes take place in one morning from eleven to two o’clock, lie 
commonly sends a deputy, who has,also a salary from the court, and 
pockets liis four guineas, which are deducted from the funds of the cha¬ 
rities. It is scarcely possible to obtain a knowledge either of the in¬ 
come or the expenditure of bodies corporate, and especially of the real 
proceeds of such otliccs. These, iiuleed, are but the stalF of tlie 
generals; but they are not only more expensive, jivobably, but less 
compact,—under less eonliol,—and ever infinitely more rci^y for party 
jmrposes tlian jiaid and legally responsible moveable jiulice. In most 
cases, all these olliceis, who are engaged in the lower but most active 
departments for tlie jirotection of the persons and jirojierty of the bur¬ 
gesses, are removable at the jileasure or on the assumption of office, 
when tliey are frecjuenlly removed by the new chief magistrate for mere 
paity reasons. 11 eneethe eontinuily of the man’s haidts and dependences 
is bioken ; hence party supersedes jirineiple ; tlie constable chosen is 
the most zealous partizan at an election, local or geiierai; and (a cir- 
cuinslaiice of no slight importance) two bodies ol expectants are 
creiileci in alisolule lioslility to, and ever upon the watch to conti^avene, 
each other. The more direct and palpable facts and arguments which 
show the tendency there must always he to give a bias to the decisions 
of magistrates iuteuvsted for or against prosecutors or criminals: the 
intimate tics and connexions of commerce, relationship, ac(juaintance, 
and, above all, paity opinions, which prevail in ^om[)aralively small 
societies, ha\c been already set forth. 'I bey do not certainly show 
tliemselves ollen, in great violations of jnihlic or personal rights, 
but that they continually act to produce jiarlial judgments, no one who 
has studied the woikings of human jiassions will ever he disposed to 
question. 

W'e will admit, fully admit, the justice of Sir Francis Falgrave’a 
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position, that “ if you in any wise injure the moral character, the in¬ 
fluence, or tlie respectability of the ruling portions of society, those below 
them immediately receive a corresponding detriment and harm.” This 
is true, but how does it apply to the question before us ? In a manner 
directly tlie reverse of the sense in which he wishes it to be understood. 
Corporators (“ the ruling portions of society”) have injured, and must 
probably continue to injure, their own “moral character, influence, and 
respectability” de facto, by the means they must employ (adhesion to a 
party) and their contingent dejiravation in order to obtain office and to 
preserve it peacefully and pleasurably to themselves. It was sufliciently 
notorious, before the publication of Mr. Bacon’s letter to Lord Stormont, 
though not perhaps so universally understood, that seats in cor[)orate 
assemblies are always obtained, according to the ride, for the contrary is 
the rare exception,—namely, by corrupt means. Mayors and aldermen, 
bailifl's and councils, arc distinguished in their localities by their party 
associations; they demean themselves to all sorts of party strife, party 
intrigue, and party bribery, for the sake of this rank and its attendant 
jirivileges, apd they must do so or go without them. All this is as well 
known to the inhabitants of corporate towns as the way to the town- 
hall, and it is no exaggeration to say that such ofliees are now held “ in 
unutterable contempt." How often do we hear complaints that the in¬ 
habitants of the highest worth cannot be induced to support the respecta¬ 
bility of corporations by taking office'? In truth such complaints are 
almost universal. And why ? Because the degradation, the animosities, 
the expenses implied in reaching ollice deter most men of honourable 
notions from the attempt. 

Sir Francis assumes, that because the last parliament rejected the 
Clause of tlie Reform Bill, which by gradually rescinding the franchise 
by birtli and servitude, would “ have prepared the way for the abolition 
of corporate privileges, the legislature lias jironounccd its solemn de¬ 
cision in favour of tlie conservation of these bodiiis.” AVe speak from 
authority when we say. that the framers of the Reform Bill regret that 
decision. They repeiu their own subseipient conecssion of the clause, 
and esteem it amongst the most fatal errors. The matter is formally 
argued in a late numher (CXII.) of the “ Edinburgh Review,” and in an 
article to which report attaches an author of tlie highest exaltation. 

“The worst part of the Bill,” .says the Reviewer, “was all along lelt to be 
the eontimiance of the Freeman n right of voting. That class is, beyond 
doubt, the very worst to which the franchise! could have been entrusted : 
more especially that portion of it that obtains the right by inheritance; 
those who beeonie free by apprenticeship are, generally speaking, of a 
better description; being persons of industrious habits, and some substance. 
But those wlio have the right, merely because their parents had earned it, 
are as little likely to deserve it, as the descendants of men ennobled for 
their merits are to possess the sanv' qualities: this is, indeed, the worst 
form of hereditary tit Jo ; it has none of the few safeguards which exist m 
tho.s'eofa higher descript ion, while it has all their drawbacks. It must ho re¬ 
collected, that in the old boroughs, the habit of receiving bribes had become 
general and invi-terate. All sense of shame was extinguished by itspreva/- 
lence; the whole ca,s1e of freemen deemed it part of their privileges to be 
bought and sold; and men, even m other respects of rc]uilable character, 
were often Jound aceessiiilc to this customary corruption, at least in its 
more mitigated form of head-money. When the body of freemen generally 
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were habituated to such practices, a c^reat number of them were sure to be 
found in each place sunk in the lowest state of venality and corruption— 
sellinfj themselves lor a price, or, like cattle, bartered by wholesale dealers 
111 the cnnic. It is beyond all question clear, that tlie late elections have 
exliibited instances (>f bribery among the freemen, on a scale that would 
have done credit to the worst days of the old system.” 

Mr. Bacon’s pamphlet confirms this by instances, and indeed the fact 
cannot be denied. But how then was the legislature blinded ? The 
legi.slatnre is composed of men of the same feelings and the same in¬ 
terests that belong to us alK They were about to return to a constitu¬ 
ency in a greater degree consisting of these very freemen, and they 
looked forward to the consequences. It is believed that one of the pre¬ 
sent members for York, who was thrown out in the former contest by a 
brother reformer, when every thing favoured his election, owes his seat 
to having voted against the clause which his quondam successful adversary 
supported. , 

Proceeding to the details, the apparatus through which Sir Francis Pal- 
grave proposes to regenerate corporations appears mueh too complicate 
and elaborate for tlie occasion. The question resolves itself, in oiir 
mind, into far simpler principle.'- and far simpler means. Three purposes 
are to he answered—local police, charitable trusts, ami the management 
of the poor. These arc sejiaratc and separable ollices and duties, and 
they ought to be separated, because they require entirely different attvi- 
hules of character and attainment. Wo do not say that tlie same indi¬ 
vidual may not make a good jiolice niagi.strate and an honest guardian 
of the public money ; hut the two thiVigs have no necessary or even im¬ 
plied connexion. The first of tiiese offices, we maintain, is to be exe¬ 
cuted more iinjiartially, more firmly, move consistently, and lastly, even 
more clicaply, by a stipendiarv magistrate than hy a corporation, with 
its attendant train of officials.* The second should bo entrusted to the 
burgesses most respected for probity, intellect, and pro]»e,rty. The 
third to men of action and energetic niiiuls, and whose ways of life lead 
them to an immediate .acquaintance with tlie occuj»ations and luabits, tlio 
industry and idleness, the honesty, or the deceit of the apjdic ants for 
relief. Opulent men wdl seldom sacrifice tlieir case or consent to 
harass their feelings to the extent that attendanls on such duties de¬ 
mand. It is true, Sir Francis lias, 'ii In’s bill, invented very minute sub¬ 
divisions of inspection .and control. But is his plan practicalile i Is it 
not destroyed by its very subtilizalion ? He takes it for granted th.at 

“ The mischievous power bilherto possessed liy the ruling bodies of cor- 
]W)rati(ms, the ])ower of niisajiplymg the corporate funds for tlie putqiose of 
defraying the electioneering expenses of a favourite candidate, is at length 
rest rained. And no real valid reason can be given why tliese liodies should 
not be wholly prohibited from managing the common stock of the coniinu- 
nity, other\vi.se tliaii lor the benefit of the coimnuiiity.'’ 

We have sliown tliat he is in error. This mischievous power is still in 
full, though (to a certain extent) in covert action ; near is it easy to invent 


* A return of the expenses attendijig the maintenance of tlie police, and tiie Im- 
siness of the corporate tiody itself, should liave been ordered together with tlie in- 
<]uirics made in the late circular from tlio Home (JfKco; lliese are very material, if 
not the most momentous items in tlie consideration of the j'vojiriety of resusui- 
tdtiiig the old and creating ugiv bodies corporate. 
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any means of ['recludinff its misapplication * to tlie purposes of those in 
whose liiinfis it is lodged. It can be extinguished by removing (the Re- 
fortn Bill does it) all paupers from the franchise; so far as relates to 
that class. Rut the influence given by the distribution of charitable 
funds, by the power of appointing to ofliccs of emolument, and by the 
cmj)loyment of tradesmen, it is next to imj)Ossible to subvert so long as 
it is vested in permanent corjiorations. 

“ If, instead of viewing corporations as vital portions of the 
commonwealth, all parties of the legislature liave considered these 
institutions merely as the convenient depositories of parliamentary 
interest,” the mischief is done: ages must revolve before a ])ure 
animus can be instilled. The ficquent recurrence of municipal 
elections and their baneful consequences seem to have escaped the 
view of our learned author, and indeed of most other people. Yet 
this is amongst the greatest evils ; and its jiernicious agency would of 
course be augmented, should the duration of j):irham'.nt be shortened, 
all the corruption of munici])al being referable to the root of general 
elections. In support of this opinion, we need only recur to the state 
of the city of Norwich; nor docs Norwich stand alone. These contests 
train the more affluent inhabitants of boroughs to eternal hostility, 
eternal intrigue, eternal animosity ; the lower classes to eternal demora¬ 
lization. 

Having thus ended our irksome but important task of objection, it 
will bo inquired wliat we have to propose ? Our answer is to simplify 
the administration of the several duties we liave classified, and to adapt 
them to the objects. 

First for tlie police: it appears to us that a responsible stipendiary 
magistrate answerable to and amoveable by the government on any well- 
supported evidence of the abuse of authority, is the most likely to be 
at once impartial and efficacious, botli as regards the prevention and the 
punishment of the misdemeanors and crimes which legitimately foil under 
such jurisdiction. Sec<mdly, in regard to charitable funds,—trustees chosen 
from the most respc< table citizens for stated periods, say three or five 
years, by householders paying a certain rent, apjicav to be most likely 
to stand above all temptation. And these should be restrained from 
the receipts of any emolument, directly or indirectly, arising out of tlie 
proceeds of the charities, cither by treasurers hips, tlie jierformance of 
work, or any other sinister methods. Auditors ought in all cases to be 
superadded, not elected, from persons not belonging to the body; the 
accounts ought to be publislicd in the local journals. 

Thirdly, the levy and distribution, and poor-rates would be most 

, - - ■ ■ . - t - - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ I » 

IMany charitable foundations are restiicted with rcsiicct to tlie objects, for ox- 
ani]ilc, the candidate for admission into an hospital we could point out, must be of n 
certain age, a certain trade, and an inhal''tant of a certain quarter of the town. A 
man was recently admitted merely on party grounds, who could conform to no one 
of these qualilicatioiis; objection was taken by a corporator. You are proliahly 
right, said the dons ; <«U such appointments have been often made, and we shall 
make this ; il yotl can set us right legally, pray do. You know the course in such a 
cage }. the corpiiration funds n ould be employed to defend the parties against an in¬ 
dividual, wlio, of course, would not incur the expense of an ajiplication to the 
Court of King’s licncli. This is a great, a frequent, and a crying evil; it is the 
most effectual mode of deterring those who seek justice from its puisuit. 
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properly entrusted to a board consisting of one or more inhabitants of 
each parish, according to the numbers of its population, to be elected 
annually at the vestry, by those parishoners who contribute to the rates : 
this would secure a locally informed and an active court of adminis¬ 
trators. 

To such simple divisions and regulations would we reduce municipal 
government. Nothing short of the positive abolition of bodies corporate 
can rectify the various abuses which have arisen from their present 
constitution, and from the misapplication of the property submitted to 
their direction. 

And to set the matter in the plainest light, we shall finally recapitulate 
our principles and our inductions. 

Ist. The original design of these institutions having passed away, 
and their universal tendency having been found to be the corruptiim of 
those holding or clcctii% to corporate offices, tlicy now e.\ist under the 
total loss of public estimation. 

2d. To endeavour to revive this estimation is perfectly useless, because 
the progress of manners has entirely changed the notions of society ; 
because the pageantry has’becomc absurd, and the election and admini¬ 
stration corrupt; and lastly, because it is ne.xt to imi)ossiblc to continue 
the form, without subjecting it, m the execution, to the same obstacles. 

3d. A classification of duties appears to be desirable, and it is espe¬ 
cially important to adopt the functionary to the function. 

4th. A division of jjowers seems most likely to obtain the end, the 
simplest, readiest, and most impartial government. 

5th. A constituency, whose elective fompetency should be based upon 
higher degrees of })ro])erty, and embrace a wider extent of numbers, and 
must form the foundation of an improved lujprescntation ; elections to he 
](‘ss fr(‘qucnt where the duties, such as tlic distribution of charitable 
funds, can be placed under strict laws and clfcctual control, annual 
where trusts, like the distribution of the poor-rates, arc implied. 

By means, even so simple, might be avoided that admixture of muni¬ 
cipal elections with general representation, which acts so fatally upon 
the society, the interests, and the morals of corporate towns. The 
grand object of desire and of contest, if not absolutely removed, would 
be at least resolved to its own elements, jjassions, and temptations. 


PECCHIO AXD PUDDING. 

“ The plum pudding is a sneet compound of lloiir, eggs, milk, sugar, raisins, 
brandy, and beef-suet, wliicli is easily diges'ed by me.'ins of a ride^if twenty miles 
on a high-trotting horse.”—:/VecAio'* Observaliont in liinjtunil, p. note. 

Only I'ide twenty miles on a hard-trotting horse, 

And you’ll cat a plum-pudding, though greasy and coar.se ; 

Go fourscore miles more on a frisky Welsh pony^ 

And you’ll swallow a sirloin, rank, stringy, and bony; 

With a cool hundred more, (which just lil'ly times four is,) 

You’d bolt Pecchio himself, with his wonderful stories,—iG.vorus. 
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THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROV, 

BY THE AUTHOR OY “ VIVIAN QREY.”* 

Wf, have received these volumes somewhat too late to aiford them 
and their gifted writer so prolonged a criticism as we could wish. The 
time lias gone by for us to criticise the former works of Mr. D’Israeli; 
to pf)int out the faults and lieauties of “ Vivian Grey”—the racy and 
felicitous satire of “ Poponilla,” (a work to which the world has not yet 
done justice)—or the various errors which marred the excellent concep¬ 
tion of the “ Young Duke.” Of “ Contarini Fleming ’’ we have, within 
the last few months, recorded our opinion ; it is the highest and the 
most matured of Mr. D’Israeli’s novels; a work in wliich he has begun 
to learn that an author is an artist. The novel^eforc us is not without 
glaring faults, but it is full of all sorts of beauties. The Title of 
Alroy is a kind of prose opera; the same gorgei.v'.'sness of scene— 
the same Acridity of sentiment—the same union of music, pageantry, 
and action, that allure us at the King’s Theatre—dazzle, and sometimes 
almost fatigue us from their very brilliancy, in the volumes now before us. 
Uebarred the stage in its jircsent state, for which the talents of the author 
are peculiarly suited, Mr. D’Israeli embodies stage elfects in a romance. 
Hence much of a certain startling and meretricious abrujitncss of style, 
which we cannot persuade ourselves to admire; hence, too, much of a 
poetical rhythm—evidently intended by the author (and not the result 
of negligence)—which, in the midst of a prose work, rims with'a dis¬ 
pleasing sweetness on the ear. Many of the sentences glide into 
“ regular metre,” as the following, (wo break the words printed as 
prose into blank verse)—■ 

“ Or sail njion the cool and azure lake 
In some bright baique, like 1o a sea-nymph's shell, 

And followed liy the swans.’’ 

“ There is no lake so blue as Iby blue eye, 

There is no swan so white as tliy round arm.” 

“Or shall weiance our falcons in the air, 

Ami l)j-mg' the golden pheasant to our tect ?” See. 

Such instances occur jierpcfiially, and often the verse is really so fine 
that it is a thousand pities it should he mistaken by that Mons. .Jour- 
dain, the Fuhlic, for prose ; still inore is it a pity when wliat would he a 
beauty in verse becomes a fault in prose. Mr. DTsraeli li.as, we know, 
liis own o])inions in this rcsjicct, and denies that it is a fault. VVe cannot 
at jireser.l spare the space for a dispute—we adjourn the (piestion. A 
very little additional trouble would have concocted these prose volumes 
into a tale in versi;, and verso of no ordinary power, melody, and divcr- 
sitiide ; and perhaps ten years ago we should have been criticising tlie 
poem—as fifty years ago we should liave been crowding to the tragedy 
—and tins day we are reviewingthe romance—of Alroy, the ambitious 
aspirant to the Eastern Thrones. The subject is conceived with great 
boldness—the plot is perfectly original—it is essentially and even 
superbly dramatic. An Israelite of the name of David Alroy, who 

• rriritcd for Saunders and Ottley, 3 vols. 8vo, 
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existed in the middle afyos, assumed to lu'msclf the amhition of a kinp^, 
and the sanctity of a Messiali. Assembling the Jenish tribes inhabiting 
the vicinity of the Mount of Chophta, he taught them to obey, to believe, 
and to make war. It is the career of this bold impostor that the 
author has traced. The dullest reader will perceive how rich are the 
materials he lias employed—how full a scope the ‘narrative presents for 
stirring adventure and for gorgeous description. The author, too, is no 
fireside delineator of fancied pictures, lie iius visited the vast plains 
and the mighty ruins, the burning deserts a)jd the mystic rivers he 
describes ; he assists his imagination by his memory. In selecting 
extracts from the work, we are made the more susceptible of its genius 
and its defects ; it is too achingly brilliant—it wants repose ; every 
page of the narrative is loaded with poetical adornment. AVe make 
c.xtracts at random, sure to chance u})on a passage characteristic of the 
work, and manifesting the powers of the author. 

The Jackai,, the Marten* Cat, and the Lion. 

“Night brings rest; night brings solace; rest to thew'oary; solace to 
the, sad. And to the dospenite nigl\t, l)rings despair. 

“The moon has sunk to early vest; but a thousand stars are in the sky. 
The higli monntams rise severe in the clear and silent air. In the forest all 
is still. The tired wind no longer roams, hut has liglitly dropped on its 
leafy eouch, and sleeps like man. Silent all but the fountain’s drip. And 
by the fountain's .side a joutli is lying. 

“Suddenly a creature steals through tlie hlaek and broken rocks. Ha, 
lia! file jackal smells from afar the iieh corruption of the eourser's clay. 
Suddenly and silently it steals, and stops, and smells, llrave lianqiieting 
I ween to-niirht lor all that efoodly company, .lackal, and liix, and marten 
cat, haste ye now ere monung's hreiik sliall call the vulture to his feast, and 
roll ye ol' your lirey. 

“ The jackal lapped the eourser's blood, and moaned with exquisite de¬ 
light. And in a moment, a faint bark was heard in the distance. And the 
jai'kal pi’cled the llcsli from one of the nhs, and again liursl into a shriek 
of nionriifnl exiasy. 

“ Hark, their ipiick tramp! First six, and then three, galloping with 
ungodly glee. And a marten cat came rushing down I'rom the woods ; hut 
the jackals, fierce in their mmihcr, drove her away, and there slie stood 
without the circle, panting, beautiful, and baffled, with lier white teeth and 
glossy skin, and sparkling eyes of rabid rage. 

“ tShuldeiily, as one of the halJ'-gOrgei’ jackals retired from the main corpse, 
dragging along a stray member l)y some still palpitating nerves, the marten 
cal, made a spring at her enemy, carried off his prey, and luslied into the 
woods. 

“ Her wild scream of triumph woke a lion from his lair. His mighty 
form black as ebony, moved on a distant eminence, Ins tail flowed like a 
serjicnt. He roared, and the jackals iremblcd, and minuxliately ceasi'd 
from their bampiel,, turning their heads in file directloii ol llieir sovereign s 
voice. He advanced; he stalked towards tliern. They relived; he belli his 
head, examined the carcass with condescending curiosity, and instantly 
quitted it with royal disdain. The jackals again collected around llieir gar¬ 
bage. The lion advanced to the ibuntain to dunk. He neheld a man. His 
mane rose, his tail was wildly agitated, ho bent over the sleeping Prince, 
he uttered an awful roar, which woke Alroy,” 

Tliis description is full of poetry and power. But the finest scene in 
the book, perhaps, and a scene full of a very high and dark order of 
imagination, is to, be found in Alroy’s successful enterprise for the 
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8CeptP(> of Solomon. To ohtiiiii this treasure, lie bravos the power of 
the Afrites, lliose terrible genii of tlie eastern superstition. And here 
the author exerts all the power, and calls in all the aid of imaginative 
poesy. 

“ In the range of mountains that lead from Olivet to the river Jordan is 
the groat cavern of Genthesma, a mighty excavation formed by the com¬ 
bined immemorial work of nature and of art. For on the high basaltic 
columns are cut stiainge charnelers and unearthly forms, and in many 
places the natural ornaments have been eomplefed by the hands of the 
sculjitor into symmetrical entablatures and fanciful capitals. The work, 
they say, of captive Dives and conquered Afrites, for the great king. 

“ It was midnight; the cold full moon showered its brilliancy upon this 
narrow valley, shut in on all sides by black and barren mountains. A 
single being stood at the entrance of the cave. 

“ It was Alroy. Desperate and determined, afler listening to the two 
spirits ill the tomb, he was resolved to penetrate IhlSnysteries of Genthesma. 

“ A small and bright red cloud seemed sailing towards him. It opened, 
discharged from its bosom a silvery star, and dissolved again into darkness. 
But tlio star remained, the silvery star, and threw a long line of tremulous 
light upon the vast and raging raihd, which now, tlect and foaming, re¬ 
vealed itself on all sides to the eye of Alroy. 

“ The beautiful iriterjiosition in his favour re-animated the adventurous 
pilgrim. A dark shadow in the lore-ground, breaking the line of light shed 
by the star upon the waters, attracted his attention, lie advanced, re¬ 
gained Ins Ibriner footing, and more nearly examined it. It was a boat, and 
in the boat, mute and immovable, sat one of those vast, singular, and 
hideous forms which he had observed sculptured on the ualls of tlic 
gallery. 

“ David Alroy, committing his fortunes to the God of Isr.acl, leapt info 
the boat. 

“ And a1 the .sanii* moment the Afrite, for it was one of those dread 
beings, raised the oars, and the boat moved. The falling waleis suddenly 
parted m tlie long line of the star’s reflection, and the kark glided through 
their higliand sevei.-d masses. 

“ Ill this wise th V proceeded for a f^w minutes, until they entered a 
beautiful and inoouiit lake. In the distance was a mountainous eouniry. 
Alroy examined his companion with a feeling of eunosily not umiiixed with 
terror, it was reinftrkalde that Alroy could never .succeed in any way 
attracting his notice. The Afrite seemed totally unconscious of the pre¬ 
sence of his passenger. At length the boat reached the opposite slioro of 
the lake, r^rul the Prince of tlie Captivity disembarked. 

“ He disembarked at the head of an avenue of colossal lions of red 
granite, whieh extended far as the eye could roach, arid which asccndctl 
the side of the mountain, whieh was cut into a flight of inagnilicent stcjis. 
The easv ascent was in consequence soon aceornplished, and Alroy, pro¬ 
ceeding aloug'the avenue of lions, soon gained the summit of the mountain. 

“ To his mflnitc astonishment, he beheld .lerusalem. That strongly- 
marked localily could not, be mistaken: at lus feet were Jehosaphat, Ked- 
ron, Siloah: he stood upon Olivet; before him was Sion. But in all other 
respects, how' ditte’-ent was the huidscape to the one he had gazed upon, a 
few days li.iek, for the tirst time I The surroinuling hills .sparkled with 
vineyards, and glow'od with siiranier palaces, and voluptuous pavilions, and 
glorious gardens of ii’easiue. The city, extending all over Mount Sion, 
was encoinjiassed with a wall of white marble, with battlements of gold, a 
gorgeous mass of g.ites and pillars, and gardened terraces, lolty piles of 
rarest materials, cedar, and ivory, and precious ijtonc.s, and costly columns 
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of the richest worlcmanship, and the most fanciful orders, capitals of the 

otus and the. palm, and flowing? friezes of the olive and the vine. 

“ And in t le front a mighty temple rose, with inspiration in its very 
form, a Temple so vast, so sumptuous, there required no priest to tell us 
that no human hand planned that sublime magniticence ! * * 

* >1) ^ if ,|t l|c 4c 

“ Tlie portal opened with a crash of tliunder louder than an earthquake. 
Pale, panting, and staggering, the Pnnee of the Captivity entered an 
illimitable hall, illumined by penduFous and stupendous balls of glowing 
metal. On each side of the hall, sitting on goldtn thrones, was ranged a 
line of kings; and, as the pilgrim entered, the rnouarclis rose, and took otf 
their diadems, and waved them thr'ce, and thrice rcjieatcd, in solemn 
chonis, ‘ Ail hail, Alroy! Hail to thee, brother king. Thy crown awaits 
thee!’ 

“ The Prince of the Captivity stood trembling, with hi.s eyes fixed upon 
the ground, and leaning breathless against a column. And when at length 
he had a little recovered himself, and dared again to look uji, he found tlie 
monarchs were re.sealed; and, from their still and vacant visages, ap¬ 
parently unconscious of hi.s presence. And this emboldened him, and so 
staring alternately at eacli side of the hall, but with a firm, perhaps des¬ 
perate .step, Alroy advanced. 

“ And he came to two thrones whle.h were set apart from the others in 
the middle of the h.all. On one was seated a noble figure, far above the 
common stature, w'ith arms folded and downcast eyes. His feet, rested 
upon a broken sword and a shivered sceptre, which told he was a monarch 
in spite of his discrowned head. 

“ And on the opposite throne was a venerable personage, with a long 
flowing beard, and dressed in white raiment. His countenance was beauti¬ 
ful, although ancient. Age had stole ou v'itlioul its imperfections, and f unc 
had only invested it with a siveet dignity and solemn grace. Tin: counte¬ 
nance of the king was upraised witli a seraphic gaze, and as he llms looked 
up on high, with eyes full of love, and thaulisgiving, and praise, his con¬ 
secrated fingers seemed to touch the trembling ■wires of a golden harp. 

“And farther on, and far above the. rest, upon a throne that si ret clu'd 
across the hall, a most imperial,presence straightway flashed upon the 
startled vision of Alroy. Filly steps of ivory, and each step givarded by 
golden lions, led to a iUrone of jasper. A dazzling light biazed forth from 
the glittering diadem and radiant countenance of him who s.af upon the, 
throne, one beautiful as a w'oman, but with the niaj^ty of a god. And m 
one hand he held a seal, and in the other a sceptre. € 

“ And when Alroy had reached the foot ot the throne, he stoiiped, and 
liis heart misgave him. And he prayed <'or some minutes in silent devotion, 
and, without daring to look up, lie mounted the first step of the tlirone, and 
the second, and the third, and so on, with slow and faltering feef, until he 
reached the forty-ninth step. 

“ The Prince of the Captivity raised his eyes. He stood before the 
monarch lace to face. In vain Alroy attempted to attract his attention 
or to fix his gaze. The large black ey'cs, full of supernatuisil lustre, ap¬ 
peared capable of piercingall things, and illuminating all thing,s, Imt they 
flashed on without shedding a ray upon Alroy. 

“ Pale as a s]>ectre, llic pilgrim, whose pilgrimage seemed now on the, 
point of completion, stood cold and trembling before the object of all his 
desires, and all his labours. But he thought of his country, his people, 
and his God, and while his noiseless lips breathed the name of Jehovah, 
solemnly he put forth his arm, and, with a gentle firmness, grasped the 
unresisting sceptre of his great ancestor. 

“ And, as he seized it, tlic whole scene vanished frern his sight! 

These extracts will suffice to give the reader a notion of the power of 

March. —vol. xxxvir. no. cxlvii. 2 a 
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langurge. fiml tlie glowing fancy, vvliich are exhibiletl in the “ Won¬ 
drous Talc of Alroy.” It ia a work far more adapted for popidarity 
than “ Contarini Fleming.” It is full of incident—of stir and passion— 
of wild and melodramatic adventure. It will doubtless be adapted 
to the stage, for which it is eminently well suited. Its faults we liave 
already hinted at; viz. a diction too often rhythmical—a brilliancy too 
often meretricious—^an imagination loo often exaggerated. But there 
is always metal beneath its exuberant floridity-^the kwordof the thyrsus 
as well as the flowers. To the Tale of Alroy, which occupies about two 
volumes and a half, is added a story of sim})ler and less elaborate mate¬ 
rials, but upon one of the noblest subjects that ever flashed on the con¬ 
ception of the romance-writer or the {)oet—viz. the “ Rise of Iskander.” 
The two talcs form a consistent and harmonious whole—there is a con¬ 
nexion as well as a contrast—between the fall of an impostor, and the 
rise of a ])atriot. 

We cordially recommend these remarkable volumes to the attention 
they will doubtless receive: to the common leader, trioir exciting narra¬ 
tive and glowing diction will be their best charm—to a tnove examining 
and critical reader, we beg to observe that to us it seems necessary, in 
order fairly tt> judge the degree of merit to whicli they attain, to com¬ 
pare them to no every-day standard of romantic fiction. It will not 
be fair to apply to writings evidently written upon poetical models, the 
canons only of pfoBe. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 

New Literary Association—Pleasures intended for the Poor—On Grand Chtisfian 
Nanifr.—Cluiich Property—The Danger of Tea-drinking—Dr. Lardner on Style— 
M.uineis of the South Sea tiansfened to Cornhill—The Prevalence of Lying—■ 
Toot I'iit Perdu—Earl Fit/.williain and KurldCimau Waithnuu. 

Nr.w TiiTEKAiiv Association. —Some subscriptions lately started will 
surely suggest to authors some system of self-relief more satisfactory 
than an .aiipcal to public charity. Individually there is nothing to ho 
done, corporately much. The relief of bad writers is not intended; the 
cm%.1^1iuf such jicrsons can ONjjcct is to he driven into some other mode 
of -^ning a livelihood. What would he said of a shoemaker who could 
fit no foot, and whose liandyvvoik was slovenly and missliapcn,—simply 
that something of a temporary nature should he done for him till he could 
find another Imcin which he might he useful. We wCuld speak of authors 
of acknowledged talent,—men whose works are in request, and who are ca¬ 
pable of acquiring a sufficient income. There are many causes why even 
such men ficujuently fall behindhand; and, once embarrassed, such is the 
nature of thidr profession, that it ’.s highly improbable that they should re- 
tri eve themselves.’ The causes may be indicated thus: literary gains are 
both uncertain in amount and in time; uncertainty leads to anticipation, 
del^^.ancl (Overshooting ; it is not always that men are capable of intel¬ 
lectual work ; the rcsiiils of their inspiration are not alw'ays lucky; it is 
not always that an author can safely say what he intends to produce: 
in the course of moulding his genius will take its own way. Again, 
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inen always callint? upon tlieir imagination, will find it come when un» 
called for,—it will intrude upon calculations; literary men are san¬ 
guine ; persons like tliem, too, living imicli in tlie ideal world, or, on the 
other hand, holding the pen of national instruction, arc a})t to forget 
somewhat their inuiuiane condition, and order their conduct by intellec¬ 
tual rather than social rank; they are seuBilive—nay, ijuarrelsome; and 
often far more haughty in tlieir dealings than they can aiidrd. All this 
must be forgiven thi*!!!; it comes of their occ-upation, just as consump¬ 
tion comes of polishing and pointing needles. The (question is, whether 
by any system of uuitual assistance literary men may he relieved of their 
consequences. Take any case-—suppose the one of a man of undoubted 
talent, like Leigh Hunt, who never could be at a loss for einplojinent if 
the proceeds of the whole year be taken into account. And }el, coming 
in as the incomes of literary men do, certain we are that a sure annuity, 
or a dividend from the funds of half the amount of their gams, would be 
more serviceable ; and glad would he, or, if not he, luHiiy uiheis, he to ex¬ 
change an equal and certain income for one of much larger apparent value. 
If he had capital to fall back upon in case of temporary cessation—-not 
so—but as he and most other literary men are williout any capital save 
the landed property that lies under the jiia malcr, such an arrangement, 
would be in the highest degree beneficial. If such iiuhvidual were ini 
arrears, the difference between his certain and his uncertain incom- 
might be reserved for their payment;—if hapjiily uneucttmibered, then tho 
difference would pass to his account, and he ,jlpid op a store for that 
time when the eyes grow dim and the fingers wax stiff. Now this being 
true in one case, it is true of a thousand, according to their means. Tho 
bottom of it all is, that capital is wanting iiidiviclually, and the problem 
to be solved is, whether that wiiieh is wanted individually can be sup¬ 
plied corporately. 

Tile sketch of a plan has occurred to us. 

Let a literary loan and life insuranci' society ho formed; other 
professions have their };ecuhar life insurance societies ; m tliis ease a new 
feature is to he added. It is the insurance of incomes under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Suppose an author comes to the secretary of thd^Oficty, and shows him 
that for the last few yeais he bus been in tlie receipt ol five, six, seven, 
or eight Imndieil j)cr anmiiii; th.at liis engagements aie of such 
a natuic, }ll■ol^i^ing a coiilniuation o( llie same income; and 
fuilher appear that, falling in as it does, it jueva nts hi.sacciuiiu!l*tUin| 
thing, ami, inflict, leads him into debt, or, at least, to require credit; an?! 
we all know that five ]iounds ready money is woiLli full ten in uncertain 
expectancy. Life being insured in the office, the sccrctaiy would have no 
difficulty in saying, Wellj, you must live on so much—yousTiall receive it 
here monthly, stijmlatiiig that you refer e\cry payment, he it of apouiicl, 
to your account here. This stipulation is hahle to evasion; but the 
proceeding must hi;, not a merely legal, hut an honourable one: the 
word of honour would be more binding than a bond among the persons 
for whoso relief we are planning; the penalty, exjiulsion Irom the 
society and exposure of name. Gamblers and stockhrolcers get on ivell 
together by the aid of honour, surely authors may. Well then, suppose 
^tlie arrangement made—the literary bank pays tlie monliily income, and 
receives the general proceeds and earnings;—five per cent, would be 

a h 2 
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charged on all advances, and, at the end of the year, a portion, say five 
percent, be witlidrawn for the covering of all losses, and the expenses of 
the establishment, or for accumulation, to be given as bonuses, or for 
sick allowances, as might be arranged. 

\Vc have mentioned expulsion from the society as a check—this im¬ 
plies a society—yes ; the business of the Secretary and the Board would 
be greatly lightened, and the security of the institution greatly pro¬ 
moted, by excluding all from the advantages of the establishment, who 
were not members of the society: admission to it being secured only on 
certain conditions, viz., an entrance fee, an annual subscription,—and, 
more important than all, proof of having gained a certain sum or income 
by literary labour. 

The grand purpose of such an institution is to relieve the essential 
cares of a literary life; it might however, be made to contribute to its 
pleasures. A club might be associated with it—a corresponding asso¬ 
ciation—a library—lectures;—tlip Atliea«cum was got up under an idea 
of bringing literJiry men together, and of contributing one way or other 
to the advancement of literature: it is a mere club ; its founders never 
understood the wants of professional literary men, or had grown above 
hem. The Literary Union consists, we believe, more exclusively of 
lUtliors, but we arc no|; ^ aware that they congregate to any useful pur¬ 
pose ; still these clubs might be made useful in the erection of our 
Literary Bank; and, if patronized by them, it would at any rate stand a 
chance of being tried. 

The approval of siicli a club as the Athenmum, consisting very much 
as it does of the wealthier lovers'of literature, would assuredly greatly 
assist in setting the^subscription for the capital afloat; though, were the 
achemo in the hands of good managers, we firmly believe there would be 
no dilTiciilty in raising two or three hundred thousand pounds, or more. 
Five j)or cent, is not easily had for mone^', and more capital would not 
be called for than paid that interest, besides a great many collateral 
advantages that shareholders would possess, or miglit be made to })osscS8. 

This is a plan that reip 'res development and arrangement, such as 
it is impossible to ^ive it in this form ; but it is quite capable of being 
put in a shape that would stand the examination of a man of figures, 
blades containing elements that appeal to other organs than those of 


isunES INTENDED FOR THE PooR.—Tlicrc Itas been a good dcaj 
yWipathy shown of late for the poor ;—some are for jirovicling them 
with play-grounds, others are standing up for their foot-paths ;—the Ten 
Hours’ Bill is a step to the abolition of the white slave trade; the 
Sabbath is to-be held sacred for the sake of the labourer; and it might 
be thought, if it were not for the bishops and'the beer-shops, that tlie 
powerful were about to lead the poor into an earthly Paradise. Tliey 
are to have walks built by river sides, and open spaces are to be 
reserved for their exercises,—their ancient jiaths, by stile and brook 
and copse, are to be no longer clos^ gainst them ; their children are not 
to be permitted to work too long, ana they are not to be held to labour 
too many days of the week. This is all very well, and we find no fault 
with it; but what poor man has the heart to play as he returns from 
receiving parish pay: with animal food once or twice a-wcek, it is well 
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if the labourer has strength to get through his work, much less to play 
What cares he for footpaths when they only lead to ill-paid work ? if 
want drives him to poaching, he makes his own way and asks no man’s 
leave. The beauties of nature have no charms for the father who has to 
keep a family on ten shillings a-week; the hay does not grow for his 
horse, and the corn is cut for bread almost too dear to buy ; he has no 
cow to feed upon tlic pasture tliat looks so bri;,’ht and green to well-fed 
eyes. His pleasures are mightily few ; one however he has,—the beer- 
shop,—for there he can go and grumble. Hence it is we suppose that 
of all the delights spread out and to be spread for the poor man, the 
only one exactly suited to his wants—the grumbling-slidp—is the only 
one against which there is an almost universal outcry. 

Instead of plotting play-grounds for those who arc too sad to sport, 
or preserving bye-paths for those who arc almost too weary to go 
any way but one,—the cut across to the church-yard,—take off taxes, 
labour from its burthens; let ns contrive to make the ])oor man's 
T w gy Niappier. his food more plentiful, his family better clothed and 
better taugnt, be will then for himselfsoon find a nice jilay-ground for his 
little ones; and he himself, provided his shoes be good, will hardly car^ 
'“’’''lie is obliged to trudge by the road rather than the field-path^H 

Grand Christian Names. —Nothing ^11 satisfy the Negroc^lP 
'til?West Iiulies, when they are christening their chil(|mn, hut a long 
name ; the longer the name, the greater the honour; John and George 
are despised ; and a traveller tells us, that he made one poor woman 
happy, by standing godfather to a lititlc black pudding, to whom ho gave 
the name of Clironouhotoiithologos. The Americans, on the Western 
borders, have a fancy to give what arc called fine names. Mr. Stuart 
tells us, that the apjiellations ^all the young ladies in one district end in a, 

“ I remonstrated with Mr.’l^icket upon the Minerva names of the female 
])art of Ins family. He defended himself on the ground, that it was now the 
universal custom of the country, that the Chrisliau names of ladies should 
end ill A. His defence is, 1 believe, generally well founded, hut it is singu¬ 
lar, tliat such a custom should prevail in a new country, ])rofessing pcrfi'ct 
simplicity of manners, or that neio fiimilies in England, of recently acquired 
wealth, should almost invariably abandon the far more beautiful and simple 
names of Mary, .Jane, &e., and adopt the fanciful and romantic names of 
Theodosia, Constanlia, &c., which, in nine cases out of ten, only-sejve' to 
make the nominees ridiculous. . 

“ If the parvenus of England knew how the Newcnstlos and th^j[^m |^ 
cracy of England, whose manners they try to imitate, laugh at this pi®’ 
lice, they would infallibly abandon it."— Stuart's America, p. 37G. vol. II. 

Mr. Stuart is far from shewing his usual good sense here. His re¬ 
monstrance was quite out of place : Mr. Picket had quite as much right 
to consult liis taste, and make all his daughters end in A as the Duke 
of Gordon to give all his greyhounds names beginning with Z ; or the 
Duke of Grafton alibis race-horses with W. We dare say, no Yankee 
ever remonstrated with them on the occasion. The*beauty and simpli¬ 
city of names are altogether ndlitVary: Mary and Elizabeth, and Ju¬ 
dith, may suit a taste formed elti the Puritan model, that is to say, an 
English and a Scotch taster the French consifler Victoire, Adele, 
Adriane, or any other such “fanciful aud romantic” names, quite as sim¬ 
ple, and perhaps as beautiful, as Mr. Stuart docs Mary and Jane. In 
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England, our constant adherence to the Puritan names is a proof rather 
of want of taste and information than anything else. If the aristo- 
craev have more than others indulged in a variety of names, it is because 
their coniicxioiis have been more various, often foreign, and freijuently 
with persons who could afford to please their fancy. Mr. Stuart seems 
to think lliat tlie laughter of the class he indicates by the Nevvcastles is 
a thing to he dreaded ; it may certainly be sO to tliose who endeavour to 
imitate them, if tlicre are such. The aristocracy is undoubtedly powerful, 
but surely it is not quite so. strong as td be able to make the people 
change- their system of names,—and by ft laugli too. They who call their 
girls Constantia, Alathmi, &c., because some of the nobility may own 
them, deserve to he ridiculed; bu'ttliev who choose to travel Irom Jewish 
to (irei'k and-f^atiii sounds, because lh«y a'd|nire them, or because they 
call uj) pleasant associations, we hope would never turn to the red-book, 
or the jicniion-lisl, to see whether the great or the fashionable have 
similar tastes. Surely a man may do what he likes with 1 hs own 

dnuRC-'n PiiopF.RTY.—Church robbery has begun : we hope -i^ill 
he followed by coriioniUou robbery next, and then by school robbery, 
jtokurcb |)r()|)(!rly sliuukl provide for the wants of religion,—corporation 
^Rpcrly for those of jiohye,—school property for the necessities of 
nation. Tlicre are tew tilings bi'tb'r known than that the present dis-* 
})o.sition of cligrcli [iropcrty is injurious to religion,—that corpora¬ 
tion fund.s go to-feed, instead of to catch thieves ; and that in those 
schools where the endowments arc the richest, theiethe education is the 
])Ooicst. If we cannot have a nfitional church so ns to embrace ail, 
after the charitable ]»lan of Dr. Arnold, we can take all our thieves’in 
one net, and teaidi all our hoys out of one book: we may have, in 
ahorl, a general police and a universal education. 

When t!io municipalities are properly formed, every district will h.avc 
its little capital ; this capital will contain its head jiolice oH’ice, its head 
school, its hhrary, and its museum. Kduealion comes of more things 
than bonks : one uf the causes of the superior humanity of lowmsnien is 
their greater familiarity with works of art and the specimens of their 
fellow-man’s ingenuity. The Freneh people receive a good deal of this 
education in tlieir inu.seums and collections of curiosities, to which peojile 
of all ranks iiave admission, Mrs. Strutt, in her “ Six Weeks on the 
Loire,” speaking of the nuiseum at Angiers, says, “ A regiment had 
marched into An‘;icrs that morning, and, before two hours lufcl elapsed, 
there were at lea'-t a dozen private soldiers at the Musde looking at the 
])iotures in respectful silence, and with a discriminating attention wJiich 
showed that it was not the first time they had been in an exhibition of 
the kind.’’ Where would they have been in Kngland?—at the public- 
house; and had there been a museum in the town it would have either 
been slml against them, or money which they could not pay, would 
have been demanded at the entrance. As far as books are poncerned, 
the lower orders of France arc Hot better educated than in England; 
bill tliey have far more self-respect, and fecejivc a sort of education from 
their museums, colh.‘eiions of natural history, their humanizing dances, 
and the amusements of theiryo//r.9 dc files, 

'' If all that aldermen ol corporate towns eat and drink on their festival 
days,—-if all the snug little sinecures in their gift,—if all the jobbing 
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whicli goes to make the fortune of the town*clerk, and tlie mayor’s 
nephews ami nieces,—-had been »peut for the public good, tlieu not a 
town of the size of Readig^g or Doncaster that might not have pos¬ 
sessed at this moment a capital collection of pictures, a good scientific 
museum, all sorts of astronomical and other instruments, an e.xcellent 
library, a botanic garden, and others of those means of public improve- 
memt and enlightenment. In .this case artists would not now be 
pining by dozens; and the authors of good books would at any' rate 
always be sure of a certain quantity of sale. Al present they are' taxed, 
—otherwise robbed,—they, of nil people in the world I —to the amount of 
eleven copies of each work,—by such institutions as we possess bow umler 
the old system of abuse,—that is to say, by Sion College,—a dungeon in 
the city of London,—by Sfc Andrew’s, ready to sell lier sliaie of tlic 
plunder for iiOO/. per annum,—by the libraries of Cambridge and Oxford, 
ibr the sole use of the monks of either place,—and other similar and far 
Jess/leserving institutions. . 

* What would not be the humanizing inlluence of these little capitals 
of art and civilization? What have we in their stead ? A heap of 
aldermen,—perhaps a dean and chapter, vvitli a cathedral library never 
entered; a wealthy foundation-'^.chool with three cliavity scholars'* aji|^ 
four-and-twenty boarders, each paying a hundred a-ye«w; and at^kulH 
large school without any endowment of either wealth or learuiiglp 
where nothing is learnt because nothing is taught, and the only purpose 
of wliich seems to be to consume so inurb of life. Wliat little art or 
science or literature such towns [lossess may be discovered in their secret 
pining, struggling, dissatisfied talen’t,—working its way under all kinds 
of difiicuUy, and ultimately cither escaping to the metropoli.", or sinking 
into the grave. The crime of both our schools and our corporations i.s, 
that they not only fail in doing what they attempt, but they prevent the 
institution of better things. We would put the church money in one 
heap, the school money in another, the corporation money in another, 
and apply it according to llie lights of this age, Tlie donors did the 
same in their time ; but their ideas are outgrown; the plans of the insti¬ 
tutions they founded dilfer as widely from the wants of their times as 
their garments they wore, and how tlie fashion of them would suit our 
notions of beauty and utility may be seen iu the robes of the boys of 
Christ’s Hospital. Their long blue coats, yellow stockings, and 
shallow caps are as well fitted to their outward as Latin and Greek to 
the inward man. ' 


The D\n(ier of Tea-Diunking. —The South Carolinians are fa¬ 
mous for their fervid eloquence: the Tarilf, comhiiicd with the heat of 
the climate, is the source of much inspiration. General ll.imilton, at a / 
late meeting at Charleston, made a speech which was received with rap¬ 
turous applause. Among other things, he said, “ He had himself made 
an importation, having made a shipment of rice to the llavanna, and or¬ 
dered a return cargo of sugar. He would allo*v his importation to 
go into the Custom-house sto'^SS, and wait events. He would not 
produce unnecessary collision ; feut, if our hopes of a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment of the question were disappointed, he /aicw that his fellow-rilizms 
wottldgo even to the death with him for his sugar," —[He was interrupted 
by an unanimous burst of accord.] “Go to the death for sugar!” In 
the beginning of the Revolution, the quarrel witli Lngland was about 
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tea- Tlie Bostonians went even to the death for tea! It is now a lax 
on sujrar tlint is to produce a further split in this great continent. It 
is curious to tliink, that that great country should always be going 
to loggeiheads about a cup of tea. Tea must be a very combus¬ 
tible material : IVt have had some ill-temper shown on(the subject at 
lioinc, and have put it under a Board of Control. In the shape of 
slavery, it has kept this country, and its tea, in hot water for thirty years. 
Pope speaks of a lady who never took a dish of tea without a strata¬ 
gem ; and it seems she was in the right, for it appears a very dangerous 
thing. America has fought and bled fdV its enp of lea first, and is now 
likely to do the same for sugar to put into it; while the ill-blood that 
lias been ma<le licre, and tlie black blood that lias been spilt in the colo¬ 
nies, altogether jiroves a cup of tea to be' a beverage brimming witli 
strife and disunion. Its effects may be observed on old maids: tea and 
scandal are always coupled together: hut when nations gel to their cups 
the con8e(|ucnccs are more serioui. The Bostonians tlu^w some hun¬ 
dreds of chests into the sea, and after having made that enormous cup 
of tea in the bay with salt water, peace was unknown for many years. 
Now we-'Shall have a scries of combats among hogsheads of sugar, more 
iMirfynatory than barrels of gunpowder. 

Lardner on Style. —In awarding tlie prize to the menilicrn,^f 
the Mechanics’ Institute for the best essay on steam, Dr. Lardner paid 
the candidates wliat be considered, no doubt, a liigh compliment; Dr. 
Lardner said he Jiad had tlie pleasure of examining the five essays pro- 
jiosi'd for the prize, ami lie coiiul safely say, from a pretty large 
experience in examining manuscripts, from persons of the liighest pre¬ 
tensions, that tlie very worst of them exceeded the ordinary standard, 
even in purely literary qualities. Dr. Lardner’s experience in 
examining MtSS. from peisons of Uie highest literary ]iretonsions, 
dates, we iiresume, from Ins editorship of the “ Cabinet Cyclo- 
pjcdia,” Tlie eminenl persons who write for that work will hardly 
be pleased uitli the Dodor for liis unliaiubsomc allusion to the state of 
their manuscripts. It is to be piesunied that the Doctor is speaking 
of scientific aulhors, and not of Ids co-operators, llie late Sir James 
Maikintosli, Messrs, youtliey, Moore, and Macaulay; and it is an un¬ 
doubted fad, that some of tiic very worst writers in England arc men 
of tlie greatest science. A good style isr not merely an alfair of phrase: 
tlie, imagination,wlicrc there is one, colours every word even of a plain 
style, and it is the presence or the absence of this faculty whicli often 
makes the dilTerence between a good or a had writer. The cultivation 
of the exact sciences indisposes tlie imagination to any other work than 
the .UTangemenf of quantities ; and thus divevts it from all those occupa¬ 
tions which invariably tend to fertilize the romjiosition of ii writer. The 
old lielles-letlres professors seem to think,' that style is to be obtained by 
studying models of phraseology. This is a mistake: style comes from the 
mind ; the study of hiodels may teach the writer to prune and arrange, 
but can no more produce good composition, than tlie gardener can cause 
a good eroj) of Iruit with his liamnicr and nails, and bits of scarlet cloth,^ 

The Manners of the South Sea transferred toCobnhill.—T^ a 
attempt to assassinate Mr. Melhsh, the wealthy contractor, in open day^ 
in the middle of the city, when taken in conjunction with the apparent 
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sanity and coolness of the perpetrator, who never made any attempt at 
escape, nor yet denied his object for an instant, has been the cause of 
some surprise and perplexity. The motive seems almost trivial,—a 
civil injury, such as in great dealings necessarily often occurs between 
agents and principals, servants and masters. Peaceful people, who value 
life and never risk it beyond the hazards of a Hackney or Brixton stage, 
cannot think how, except for,the very blackest causes, a man will gllher 
shed blood or encounter an ignominious death. The mystery is, however, 
out when we learn that this individual, who is named Foulger, has been 
long a master of one of those Sduth Sea whalers,—a species of occupation 
in which it is almost impossible to engage without acquiring habits of 
violence and recklessness, or becoming indifferent to life. These vessels 
go out nominally to the South Sea for oil; but this is the least part of 
their labour: they trade and barter in every part of the Eastern and 
Southern world, and very I'requently are six or seven years absent. The 
crow are sharers in the profits, and are, down to the cabin-boy, interested 
in them. Whellier this circumstance contributes to destroy discipline, 
or whether this effect arises from their long removal from any public 
o[)inion but their own,—from their being so long shut up together tliat 
they hate each other’s very countenance, or to their mixing with so many 
lialf-savage nations, and thus becoming habituated to the violent manners 
and sudden passions of the East; the fact is, that those ships are frequently 
little else than Pandemoniums. Incessant quarrels take place, the crew 
is of every nation, and of many wlicre the knife is the natural weapon 
of revenge; the pistol snaps across ijic table for an offensive word,—and 
confusion reigns till, in some way or other, vengeance is satisfied and 
order restored. In this sea-republic the master has often to fight, and 
sometimes to slaughter, for the maintenanee of his authority: he lias 
not only mutiny to put down,—he has his cargo to exchange and barter 
for, and his crew to ju'ovide for ; and his means of payment arc frequently 
bills on London, wliich .sometimes it is vexatious enough to negotiate; 
and all thi.s time the natural dangers of the sea, of storms, and shoals, 
and rocks are not mentioned. After all, these vessels often return with 
juufits on their various merchandize, for tlic owners alone, of 30,000Z. or 
40,0U0/. One of them belonged to this jMr, Mellisli wliicli he liad 
named after a daugliter, and .the proceeds of whidi were promised to her 
as a dowry. Now fancy one of these men in Clicapside or Cornhill, buf¬ 
feted about by a crowd more careless of Inm llian the waves of,the sea have 
bee.n—suppose him, money spent, no employment expected, character 
denied, and suffering under a sense of fancied injury; what is his most 
obvious remedy '/ lie boils under a temper hotter than Timor, and 
breathes words more mephitic than .lava,—his licad lun»s as if he wore 
reeling in liis own cabki,—h? grasps his pistol or his knife and goes in 
chase of his o’wnor, the overgrown contractor, whom lie deems to be fiit- 
tening on his earnings. For a moment the. stones of Threadnecdle Street 
and the Ppultry burn like the Philippine Islands,—^le smell of powder 
is sweeter than their aromatic gales ;—he secs his prize and fires ;—it is 
only a shot:—the skifipcr was in liquor;—wipe up the blood and put 
llie patient to bed. The Exchange thinks differently about the attemiit 
to assassinate a man worth a million of money. The city is in a hubbub; 
and such a fuss is made about it that even the skipper says he suppose^ 
Ids pop at the owner will be the death of him. 
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The Prevalence ok Lyino. —Respectable people are much more 
given to lying than might at fir&t be supposed. There are great numl)er8 
of very honourable people who tell a number of lies every day of their 
lives, and who wtmld not only be shiKiked at thinking so, but would 
pr 'Mose the punishment of death to any one who dared to say so; it is 
neverthelcKSh most true—in the metro|)olis, especially true, that not one 
word is to be believed in ten. Politicians are egregious liars,—sporting 
men the .same ; but men do most of all lie when either wine or women 
are concerned. The passage of a female name through many men’s 
mouths is the foulest of all ways; deftlerocnl is the sure fate of the 
whitest robe and tin; prettiest feet. Truth is rarer in a great capital 
than in tlie country, lor llm rcsponsihility is less; persons may—or 
may pretend to—foiget their author in the multifarious communication 
of Lomlon or Jhiris; not so in either country town or country side : a 
circumstantial lie which passes hero Irom liano to hand without exami¬ 
nation Would there collect a crowd, and assuredly l‘c fathered on its 
originator. Here nobody expects you to remember wiio told you, 
and whether it be truth or invention no one inquires, for in either case 
it answers the purpose of the moment equally well. Among the dis¬ 
gusting falsehoods, those that were lately set alio it about the Duehesse 
de lierri in Paris, and which have produced so many duels, have been 
the most profligate, 'I'liere is no horror tliat can stain tlie female cha¬ 
racter that has not been attributed to her, and that simply because liet 
name was in the dirty mouths of men. We do not even give the in¬ 
ventors credit for political animosilv. The univcisal habit of lying, to 
speak plainly, and more especially about women, when once their name 
becomes cuircnt coin, is quite enougli to account for a quarto volume 
full of enormities. The man seems to have made a law that tlie woman 
shall not sh.ire vvilli him any jiublie honour: let her but appear beyond 
the pale of domestic life, and he instinctively drives her back with 
obloquy and foul charges. It is an unmanly proceeding; but there is 
no hope of remedy. With regard to lying in general, much good may 
be done by simply po -itiug out the habit, of which many are almost 
unconsciously guilty. 

Tour Esr Perdu. —The newspapers tell us tliat several members of 
ji.irliamcnt decline tlie iSpeaker’s invitationa to dinner on account of the 
dress and etiquette usual on that occasion. This is a very bad symptom : 
we all know’what the cliambeiluin said when Rollin entered the Tuilcries 
with shoe-strings,—“ Tout est perdu ,”—the revolution was unavoidable. 
If this innovation yielded to, it will be a proof of the unfmal nature of 
the Reform Bill. 'Mie next thing will be that lawyers will plead causes 
in their own hair, and gentlemen go to court in i(.liootmg-jackets. Con¬ 
servatives must make a stand iierc or never. Wo now see the wisdom of 
the elioiee of i\Ir. button for Hjieaker: it was clearly designed tliat his 
love of forms and, old usages should be placed in the breach to resist 
this vile conspiracy against all order and decorum, 

Earl Frrz'iViLi.iAvi and I'Iorlderman W’'aithman.— The prince and 
the shopkeeper; what a difference there u'asa month ago between these 
two nierf—each eminent in liis way—and now’ the distinction is but 
small! If it W'ere desired to pick out of all known men of the last age 
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the two individuals who liad run a kind of parallel career of distinction, 
and were yet the most contrasted^—where couki better ndimes be hit upon 
than those of the two who are just now deposited several feet below the 
bustle of liuinanity I The distance established in an old society like 
ours between individual and individual is enormous; nature is alto¬ 
gether controlled, and artificial distinctions are set up of a force stronger 
even than nature. Had these two men been put togetlier in a republic, 
Waitlunan would have been the tyrant of his tribe, and Fitzwilliain 
would never have moved from the respecUibilily of a steady and 
amiable citizen. Had they been born "under some old monarchy, 
Rucli as that of Louis XIV., Fitzwilliam, by the force of his rank and 
birth, would have shone a court star, and niiglit at any one moment 
have had Waithman bastiled or bastinadoed for a look of impertinence. 
England is the jitste milictf: we give each the oj)])ortunity of a distin- 
guished career, and yei in all things personal liold them as far as the 
poles asunder. Publicly, that is to &ayin controlling the tide of events, 
thc'i e is no doubt that Waithman lias played even a more important part 
than the distinguished nobleman; and yet how high in society the York- 
sliire prince has always stood over the FleeUyiveet shopkeeper ! 

flow tenderly was the now d'-ad earl nurtured!—wliat tutors awaited 
bis opening intellect—what grooms, what masters,—what doctors watched 
the (levclopnient of his limbs—what youthful pleasmvs were laid at liis 
feet—what a succession was promised !—how he travelled !—into what 
capitals he was ushered !—and then he reigned us viceroy over a kingdom 
—became beloved—was snddenlv recalled, and tlie nation went into 
mourning !—on the day of bis sailing out of the hay of Dublin all the 
bolls of Ireland were muilled : it was a national funeral, and tlie> linried 
tlieir IjcsI hojies. He then came home to his Yorksliire palace ; to his 
wide domains; his stud which kings might envv ; to tenantry wlio fol¬ 
lowed, and met him, and attended m town and country, like retainers of 
old ; and tlien he liad his public day, and, in short, Ins court, where w'c 
liave seen a numerous and yet chosen band of the rejircsentatives of the 
richest and ohlest country aristocracy of England. In revenue, in power, 
in worship, in dignity of person, cliaracter, and bearing, liarl Filzwilliam 
was a prince ! be was a prince in bounty, too; tempered benevolence was 
tlie daily habit of ids mind. He was the regal steward of enormous 
revenues, which he administered fijr the good of tiiat portion of the 
])iiblic over which he presided. Jn this high and cq liable career lie 
moved with order and reverence for upwards of fourscore years. Had 
be been formed in a stronger mould, lie might have gone on for a score 
or two of more years, for no vice or passion ever Imrried or rendered 
• turbid the fine stream of blood that circulated in liis noble frame. 

.Now look on this *piclure:—Waitliinan, a somewhat younger man, 
was cradled in hardship; education he snatched; nay, he grapjiled 
and wrestled with circumstances for grammar and spelling ; he walked 
into London and boro his burthen as a lincndrapivT’s porter; by saving 
and shrewdness, and by demonstration of strong character, he worked his 
way to a sort of booth-shop, and secured a fair average of passing custom. 
The bread and cheese being provided for, he turned round to look at 
his position in reference to bis fcliow-men: he found that the gity was the 
prey tff a privileged class, and that the hogs did not knowhow they were 
cheated of their food. He was a member of the livery, and liad the right 
of speech before an assembly—the most invaluable of privileges, before 
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which no abuse can last very long ; he spoke out of the honest convic¬ 
tion of his heart, for he had sense and passion, and a deep impatience of 
wrong : lie persuaded a few moulded of the same cast-iron as himself; 
but from the multitude, the hopers from the present, the meanly doing- 
well, the timid and the peaceable,—not to mention the bold gainers by 
llie old Pitt system,—from these lie drew upon himself an intensity of 
obloquy, that none could have stood that was not by nature formed for 
controlling and enjoving the storm. He went on from municipal to 
national wrongs,—^taking a strong vulgar view of our country’s evils; 
and partly by! the aid of an "^old rump of Beckford whigs, and Wilkes- 
and-libcrty adherents, but principally by his own broad and highly-co¬ 
loured denunciations, which created partizans, he succeeded in making 
and keeping up a party powerful in speech, from the days of the French 
revolution to the days of doctrinal reform,—wliich we think we are right 
in saying superseded the old Burdett school of politics’about the time 
of the establishment of the “ Westminster Review,”- - a work that has 
liad more to do with recent changes than many suppose. 

In the meantime, AVaithman’s business tlirove,—-for bis strong sense 
and sharp dealing was as applicable to Manchester goods as to Man¬ 
chester politics,—and he spoke himself into the Common Council; and 
his prosjicrity seemed to justify the shrievalty; and hence the mayoralty, 
and the membership, an(l, in short, all the honours the city can bestow ; 
and bow dearly earned, by shouldering the world both in public and 
jirivate affairs! Many arc the nights and days of deep chagrin, and 
stern anxiety, and struggling will, that this man must have gone through 
in the course of his fight, iirst against the difficulties of life, and next 
against the bitter hostilities of the political contests of those days. It 
was then a su])})oscd struggle pro urn etfoch. Men had been so com¬ 
pletely mystified by the authorities of this country, that it was pretty 
generally deemed that the sacrific*; of such an agitator as Waithman 
would have been a civic virtue. This was our reign of terror. AS'ailh- 
inan was, in fact, the city agitator; and amongst his brother citizens he 
had all the caj)acities o' an agitator. Jle lived hard, like them, and yet 
with a soit of rule and mastersliip over apprentices and journeymen, 
lie loved, too. a social union ; was absolute and even sublime, in a sort of 
liroad, ovcrvvlielming jokf*, which gagged and suffocated liis opponent; 
and then he would come down with a common-sense view of a question 
which overvvlielrned both sides as ignorant as himself, but neither lialf 
so clever. 

His presence was impressive, and yet tliere was something repulsive 
in it; he spoke well, for lie never appeared to be thinking of speech¬ 
making, but of hammering his own notions into a public body. Waith¬ 
man was honest: he was loo proud to be otherwise ; he was scarcely 
liked, for the weapon with which he used to slay his enemies, he used 
to swing it about in joke, and it gave rude hits. He was not rich, for in 
order to make wealth—wealth must oc the god, and only god. Wraith- 
man, on the contrary thought a great deal more of the machine tlie 
Creator had set a-going, and whom men railed Waithman, than of any 
thing the said Waithman could put into a recess the tailor had fabri¬ 
cated in his coat of West of England clotli. No wonder he died under 
seventy; adamant would have worn out sooner : deduct the tare and tret 
from tins man’s constitution, and the result would have given a conti¬ 
nuity of life equal to that of the patriarchs of old. 
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have sat with both these men at the table, where character shows 
itself; aiul conclude as we began, with sayings that nature never 
made two more different men, and that society, while it made both 
eminent, yet contrived that their distinctions should be a thorough con¬ 
trast. 

We recommend the consideration of these two different walks in life 
to our friends in America, as a curiosity, at least to those who will take 
tlie pains to consider it: to most thoroughgoing republicans, the idea of 
a Lord Fitzwilliam will appear a fable. 


€\)t 

/^fKNA. NKaOTIA CENTUM.*'—//urfl/. 


TO THE STONE PILLAR 

NEAR CARF.TON TERRACE. 

It 

Thou longitudinally great. 

And perpendicularly straight, 

•"irAnd liard and hollow tiling! vvliy stand’st fhou here? 
Is it to teach some lesson thou dost rear 
Thy lofty head, “ commercing with the skies ?" , 

In icliat would thy stone sternness make us w’ise ? 

Are we to like thee, above the base, 

Yet aye be stedlast in our stated place ? 

Still growing less, as more thou dost aspire, 

Say, dost thou speak of pride than merit higher ? 

Art thou a teller of deeds which greatness deck, or 
A mere post mortem “ Teller of the Exchequer f' 

Is it a public debt, ov private debts. 

That thy recording truth before us sets ? 

On which theme is't thy moral voice discants— 

Is it on sterling worth, or sterling wants ? 

Thou art, I fear, but Flattery’s handywork, 

Being a tribute unto “ liuyal York." 

T/ii/ “ royal highness ” (ah ! too like to his) , 
Prompts us somewhat to stare, somewhat to quiz. 
Railing surrounds, above, thy lofty brow, 

And passers-by do likewise rail below I 
That mortal Prince, whom thou to the Cherulnm 
Would’st r^iso, what record canst thou give of him f 
Of his greai deeds few words the Muse can dish up—^ 
But, for his virtues,— he not a Bishop ?’•* 

He made a credit, though with some I’cw slurs ; 

He also made such things as creditqrs. * 

He, scorning, dukefully, thrill’s p&\try frenum. 

For his own ease contracted “ oes alienUm," 

He was a m^n, “ take him for all in all," 

Who paidHn part (that part, albeit, small I) 


* Bishop of Osnaburgb, 
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He was—but words axe wanting to tell what— 

His ciccUtors can teU what he was not 
Those hungry souls, to thee, alas! they turn, 

To thco, proud Pillar ! and, beholding, bum. 

Thou, cruelly responsive to their groan, 

For money columns show'st them thine of stone! 

On thee they gaze, in heart and p<icket riven; 

Thy summit, preaching patience, points to heaven! 
Let others praise thee—//icy can only hate— 

Let others vaunt tl)y form, and cloud-capped state,- 
Still, still thou art,”to their impoverish’d view, 
Nought but a huge, insolvent 1 O U ! — 

Hut hold! why bear'st thou not e’en now- on high 
His tijriirewhdm thou art bound to glorify? 

Host thou dislike the company of bro?ize ? 

(Jr, art thou to those impecuniops ones, 

(If, alter all, thy gnuiite sides can feel, 

And some few grains of .softer stone conceal) 

Those hungered creditors, compassionai^^ 

And so dost wait till they shall cease to^wL? 

If it be so, maintain the just delay, 

Till empty hopes shall change to solid pay; 

Nor lot the statue on thy top be planted. 

Until the public voice cry, “ York, you’re wanted!” 
Do so, good Pillar! do as I hate said— 

So shall my blessing be on thy bald head ! 

G.D^ 


Philadelphia, January -1, 1833. 

Sir, —Doubtless, before this time, the papers ajad ma^^azincs of your 
metropolis have given place to the rumours and disquisitions afloat in our 
iu'wspii])('rs about the resistance of South Carolina, in relation to the Tarift* 
Laws, I perceive by the Westminster Review,"—whose liberal lone is 
very aeeei'lablc to intelligent Americans,—tliat fears are entertained that 
the union of these states will come to a split, l^ese fears are entirely pre¬ 
mature. Onecireumstat ■ e which tends greatly to mislead a foreign nuid- 
nunc with regard to American matters, is tlie enthusiasticmanner in which 
our political tiiscussions are carried on. Numerous questions have arisen 
diiriiig the existence of this republic, which have portended a denouement 
far more solemn than this question ctf nuUitication, and which have easily 
been settled. South Carolina is the only state which entertains any such 
design ; and there, I pray you to remember, there is a. strong party called 
The Union Party, which is equal, if not sujierior, in moral power, to the 
Nullifying sect. There is no fear that any evil will result from the diseiis- 
Mon of this topic,—though it is fervently agitated, both by the friends of 
the union, and the little ^tracted band oK rmlb/teators, as some of your 
journals call tlieni; at the head whereof stands a raan named Cpoper,—an 
EiigUshman, by the way,—who has never been fairly inoculated with 
Anu*ncau sentimciits, and who has beenfi^|gir some time in bad odour by 
reason of his uHva-intldel opinions. Soiue or his colleagues are clever men, 
hut they are lukewarm,in ,^gpraparisoo.wj^ their Magnus Apollo. Congress 
will doubtless take suid) ^qiast^s, and pass such acts, as will comport with 
their di|(ftity and honovaf.*;" -1 Am constrained to believe—and I am nappy in 
so doings—that no concession on the part of the Cofifederacy will be made 
to tire belligergiA state, or rather the impotent party of a loyal member of 
the- union. The Tariff Laws will doubtless be repealed—it whut just they 
should be bur national (febt is oil the verge of extinction, and we shall 
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soon have surplus millions in the public troasurjr. The conntiy, moreover, 
is in a state of unexample<l prosperity; asp'iculture, coramei:ce, and the arts 
flourish luxuriantly, and thty wjll continue to flourish, should the system of 
]>rotection be reduced one-half below the present standard. Let not vour 
full-led oligarchs lay to their souls the flattering unction that our repubfican 
fabric is crumbling into dissolution—or that the form of government wliich 
this country has adopted is likely to be broken and laid waste. The entire 
absi'tice from that glorious instrument, the Federal Const it ution, of all com¬ 
plexity,—the unadorned features which it presents denying all misiwnstruc- 
lioii,—will preserve it unsullied for ages. Of tins I fed honestly assured, 
from its peculiar adaptation to the condition of every quarter of the Itepub- 
lic, as well as IVoin a survey of the eiicoiintcTS and slioeks which it has 
lieretolbre sustained, without the slightest injury, and with undiminished 
lustre. The Whiskey Insurrection in this state (Pennsylvania), as it was 
called, was carried to a far greater length than Nullification has gone or 
will go. Yet the leader of that aflair soon repented him of his evil, 
and subsequently became Vice-President of the Union, and Minister to the 
Court of St. .Tames’s. The Mi^oiiri and Georgia questions ha\c, in their 
resjiective tuins, arrived at a pitch’qiiifb as ominous; yet the storm abated, 
the winds luislu'd themselves to test, and “ up in the blue fields of ether, 
the star spangled banner of the land waved and glittered in renewed and 
unbroken sunshine." In truth, the Southern jjitates, by which South Caro¬ 
lina IS siirroundod, and on whose aid she deiiehded in case of her secession, 
are all against iier, or rather that Iraction^^pf her, denominated the Nullify¬ 
ing party. The principles which l;he beloved and honoured Washington 
promulgated in his farewell address still w’arni the Iwsoms of a majority 
of his countrymen ; and until those bosoms cease to be moved by the im¬ 
pulses of life will bis injunctions be kept in mind. 

We have novelties in religion as wtjl as jiolitics. A strange society of 
cntbiisiasts, civlledil/amowfic#, has been formed in Ohio, and the principle.s 
of this sect have spread into this state: new neophytes are made continually. 
Marmomsm is, in one reflect, like 8t. Simoniamsm iij France i its believers 
acloiit the idea that a community of property is the righbthing; therefore 
all their moveables, chattels, lands and terieincnts are resolved into com¬ 
mon stock. Their religion is about two y«irs’’old. The founder of it, wlio 
rejoices in the name of Smih, to which he affixes tlu' iiautisuial of Joe, 
declares that he Ibund eertaih golden jjlatcs, eontaining the characters from 
which the Hiblc called “ The Manno« Bible" has been translated, in the 
side of {jL hill, in the county of Ontario (N. Y.) These, through divine 
unction, (he is an ignorant tin-pedlur,) he ga-used to be rendered by dicta¬ 
tion ! Thus he has laid the substratum of his now gospel-.slandard, to 
w'hicli hundreds of deluded people have flocked—and continually “ more 
come flocking, not with looks do%vri-casf and damp," but full of ho))o in 
Joe s promised revelation. lie lias called togetlier a fine lot U’ fanatics in 
Painesvillc, (Ohio,) whohelKue all his teslmionii's, and are as devoted to 
their loader, as ever were the followers of Johanna Southcott or Jemima 
WilKiuson. One of their sayings (taken from the golden plates) is, that tlie 
world is coming to an end at the close of the -pvtiscnt ce/itury, aad tliat 
every portion of it will vanish into chaos, except America! J can assure 
you that the peo])le of your island and continental FAirope arc very much 
pitied by the Marmoiiitcs. Tlus^Jiurabug-hall will go on for a, while ga¬ 
thering strength, until it explode from the incoherence of its constituoiit 
parts’. I shall advise yon, occasioniUlyf of its jgro^e^'i^d mutcru-l. 

Since the election of General .Jackson, (which • violently contested, 
hut which is probably the host, after all,) the courtCty has been engrossed 
by Nullification and the Jarifl’ Laws. The weather now (Jan. 5) is ju.st 
like May. All the windows of the hoases are open; and I saw, while 
standing on the cupola of the state-house steeple, at Sandown, that all the 
squares below me, Independence, Washington, &c., were green as spring, 
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and felt the air as bland and balmy as in that delighftil season. The sunsets 
at this period are magnifleent. They have particularly inspired Miss Fanny 
Kemble, who tells me she has never witnessed anything so gorgeously 
grand She has written some beautiful poetry on the subject. The Kembles 
have met with unexampled sudcess here. 

' I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


We have read, with great interest and pleasure a volume by C. Tynte, 
Esq., M.P., descriptive of the last Fiench Revolution, m which that gentle¬ 
man was an actor. Were it not a little too late in the day, we should 
give it a detailed review, as one of the most minute and spirited woiks we 
have seen on the subject. 


Two Epitaphiy by Walter Mamge Landor 

Qui giace Rospi^osi, 

II gentiluomo della Toscana. 

In pessimi tempi poco sperando migliori, 
Npn abbandonft nfi 1' amico 
iT^oviano nd se ste^so 
Esigliato, spogli.ito, prosciitto, 

Con Ferdmando (iianduca stette solo. 
Iramutabile, inflessibilc, 

Vidde altn per altn niezzi alzarsi, 

E gli compianse* 

Passate; e, sp dogni siete. 

Pregate per voi il iiposu 
Che gode T umo giusto. 


Qid giace Don Neri de Piincipi Corsmi. 
Oiiondo da'unariamiglia antichissima 
l)i usuraj stabihli in Jamdra, 

Esercith andi esso il mestieie di cambiaraoneta, 
Caiiibiando la moneta di Toscana 
Per quella di Francia, 

Quella di Francia pci quella di Austria, &c, 
Colmto dal morbo bastonale, 
Ereditaiietnella casa, 

E calpestiato dal popolo, 
Raccommand6 a Dio le ossa rotte, 

Gli usuraj in vano iicercandole per rclliquie. 

Passate, senza csecrazioni, senza imraondizie; 

Il luogo 6 satro, 

Anchc per colui. 


' ^ On a 

Why siting make >e such a bothei ’— 
Knovf jPpof one good turn deserves another? 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBitATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

% 

BABI. FITZ WILLIAM. 

This venerable, patriotic, and generous^ nobleman died on the 9th instant at hfs 
seat in Northamptonshire. The noble Karl was in his 85th year; he is succeeded 
in The title and estates by hi.s eldest son, Lord Miltom 

Karl Fiizwilliam was born in 1748, and at the age of eight years succeeded to the 
title and a large fortune, with the expectancy of a still larger, being the presumptive 
heir to the extensive estates of his uncle, the Alarquis of Hockingham, At the 
age of twelve he was sent to Eton school, where he was contemporary with Charles 
Fox, liord Carlisle, and many other illustrious characters. Though he did not dis¬ 
play talents as shining as those of some of his companiops, he svus industrious in 
the j>nrsuit of knowledge, and possessed an enlarged mind, and much liberality of 
seiitirrietit. lly his agreeable and goitrous disposition he endeared himself to his 
fellow-scholars; and his benevolence to the poor and unfortunate, to the widow and 
the orplian, is said to have been unbounded. His studies he finished at King’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1779, soon aQfer became of age, he married Lady Charlotto 
I’onsutiiiy, the sister of the present Earl of Besborough; an union which united 
him more closely svith the great Whig families. 

W'lili such ail education and such principles. Lord Fitzwilliam was decidedly 
hostile to the war against America. In his oppositiipi to it he displayed equal per. 
severance and ability. When, at length, repeated disasters had awakened the nation 
to a sense of the folly and hopelessness of the contest, he redoubled his efforts, and 
the motions whicli be made, and the support which lieg^ve to the motions of others, 
had no small influence in hastening the downfall of the ministry. Under the ad¬ 
ministration formed by his uncle, 4the Marquis df Ruckiiighani, Lord Fitzwilliam 
did not hold any office; but, in his senatorial capacity, he strenuously .supported his 
fritmds; and when, aftier the de.atli of the marquis, the court succeed^ in producing 
a schism among the Whigs, his Lordship was one of those who most severely ar- 
raigned the conduct of Lord Shelborne, who had been made an instrumdnt in pro* 
diicing that schism. **' Docs the King need a confessor and a master of the cere, 
monies, and would he unite them in one,” said his Lordsliip, “ let him choose the 
Karl of Shelborne. 1 know no one who can quibble more logically, or bow more 
gracefully.” It was the circumstance of Lord Shelborne lending himself to the 
scJiemes of tlie court, which jtrovoked the Whigs to form their impolitic coalition 
with Lord North. When the united parties accomplished the expulsion of Lord 
Siielbornc, and again obtained the reins of power, Lord Fitzwilliam was intended 
to be the President of the Board of Commissioners for the management of India 
affairs, under the celebrated India Bill of Mr. Fox. That bill, however, caused the 
dismissal of the ministry; and it also destroyedf for many years, the iiifliience 
which Lord Fitzwilliam had possessed in the. city and county of York. Till the 
year 1798, his Lordship coiitiimed to act, with the Whigs; and at the period when 
the Regency question was in debate, he was the person whom they selected to fill 
the office of- Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. t 

The progress of the French revolution at length produced another division among 
the Whigs. While Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, and many of their friends, believed that 
England had nothing to fear from French principles ; Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Spencer, and Lord Fitzwillifitn, were of opinion that 
those principles were fraught with danger to this country, and they accordingly 
quitted the party with which*they had long acted, and lent their sujppoft to Mr. 
Pitt. In 1794 ,Lord Fitzwilliam was appointed President* of the Couneil, and in the 
following year he was sent over as vicem^. to Ireland. In that unhappy and misgo. 
verned country, his presence was calculated to be productive of the ^eateM benefit. 
Holding one of the largest estates in Irelai^, He had alwan popular there, for 
the manner in which he treated his tenants. He siiffm-ea-J^Ainiadleraen, or other 
extortioners, to grind the faces of the poor on bis esUfw f he delightkl to see 
his tenantry prosper, and was pver ready to succour such of them as stood in need 
of his assistance. It is no won^r, therefore, that his being chosen as viceroy should 
have given almost universal satisfaction. He was, besides, known to be friendly to 
the removal of those disabilities by which the Catholics were stUl degraded and 
irritated. The viceregal dignity was accepted by Lord Fitzwilliam only on condition 
ilfarcA.->VOL. XXBYII. MO, CXLTIU 2 B 
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that he should be at liberty to take all such measures as were necessary to conciliate 
the Irish. At the outset everything appeared to be propitious. His Lordship 
be^an to put iiis plans in execution, by removing from office those who were ob¬ 
noxious to the people, and filling their places by men of unexceptionable character. 
The nation, in return, g»ve him all its confidence and affection; and the Commons 
unanimously voted for the service of government a more liberal supply than had 
ever before been voted. But the hopes of Ireland were speedily destroyed. The 
fatal iniluence of those men whom Lord Fitzwilliam had removed was predominant, 
and the peace of Irel^d was sacrificed to them. His Lordship was recalled, and 
the day of his departure from Piiblin was a day of mourning, and«lmost of despair, 
to a vast nM^ority of the Irish.. On his return to England, he addressed to his friend, 
Lord Carlisle, two letters, slating the terms on which he accepted the viceroyship, 
and severely animadverted on the intrigues which had been carried on against him. 
Tliese letters were made public, and nearly produced a duel between him and Mr. 
Beresford, wlio was thei^ost prominent ol)ject of his animadversions. 

In IdOb’, during the short hdiniiiistration of tlie Whigs, Lord Fitzwilliam was 
Lord President of the Council. .Since that period. Iiis Lordship may he said to 
have gr.'tdually withdrawn from politics. In one instance, however, he came for¬ 
ward ill a manner which drew upon him thevengeance of th** ministers. After the 
horrid massacre at Manchester, he was one^f those who attended a meeting at 
York, to call tor an inquiry iitto the circumsthpee, for which his Lordship was 
dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy tff Yorkshire. 

.’>DTI1IRA]. I.ORU EXMOUTIT, 

F.dward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, was born 1767i at Dover, where the earlier 
years of his life were spent. His father, Samuel Pellew, *of Flushing, neab Fal¬ 
mouth, was a Cornish geiitleniaii, and in that county his sou finished his education. 
He entered the navy hefuie lie was fourteen, and his first cruize was in the Juno, 
Captaiti .Stott, wlio was .sent to take pos.sessiorfof the Falkland Islands. He next 
went with the same officer, in the Alarm, to the Mediterranean, where in conse¬ 
quence of some di.spute between his captain, liimself, and another junior officer, lie 
and the qther midshipman were sent on shore at Marseilles, to find their way home 
as they could. He next sailed in the Blonde frigate; then in the Carlton schooner, 
where he had the first opportunity of distinguishing himself; and his conduct iu 
the battle on Lake^ Chaiiiplaiti gave earnest of iiis future career. On his return 
to Kiighiiid, after the convention of Saratoga, he was promoted to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant. From the Licorne he joined the Apollo frigate. Captain Pownoll, then off 
the tliKshing coast. In an engagement with one Of tho enemy’s criiizers, hi.s cap¬ 
tain was killed by his “.ide. The command thug devolving on Mr. Pellew, he con¬ 
tinued the attack with unabated spirit, till the cruizer took refuge under the 
batteries of Osteiid, tlien a neutral port, whose coasts our officers were strictly 
ordered to respect. -On this occasion, the young Lieutenant was made Commander 
of the Hazard sloop. In 1782 he obtained hi.< commission as Pose-Captain, and 
from the Dictator, his first ship, pras transferred to tlie Salisbury off the coast 
of Newfoundland. We must pause,'on'this less active station, to record a double 
instance of daringjiuraanity ; twice did Captain Pellew save the life of a fellow, 
creature, iSy jumping overboard while at sea, and rescuing the unfortunate object. 
The last time deserves especial mention, for he was suffering under, and weakened 
by, severe illness. The war now broke out with France, and his action with the 
Cleopatra, when in cofflma^^'pf the Nymphe, was one of the most desjierate ever 
fought; emtlng.with thO signal defeat of the French ship. Captain Pellew now 
received the honour df knighthood, and was soon after appointed to the command 
of the Arethusa. It is lU^^ess to enter into the details of bis coast service, which 
was equally arduous and active; suffice |i^|o say, that in 1796 the squadron ho 
commanded had taken and destfoyeu fifteMt out of five-and-twenty sail of coasters 
while ihe remaindeuWere driven torcefuge among the rocks of the ^enmarkg. The 
next actloti, alike cud^te^ous and humane, which distinguished this excellent officer, 
jh^hich callwnVth plaudits Irorn enemies as well as friends, and gained him 
esteem,-—the admiration of the whole civilized world. His rescue of the 
unatq crew and thodb on board the Dutton,'at Plymouth, was an act of self- 
wfotedness and heroism such as it would be difficult even among British seamen 
m surpass, and as well as being engraven on the tablets of history, it afforded a 
subject for the exercise of on elegant poet’s pen. The corporation of Plymouth 
testified their sense tlf tis noble conduct by presenting him with their freedom. 
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Sir Edtrard Pellew tras soon afterirai'ds advanced to the dignity of a baronet, and ap. 
pointed to the command of the Indefatigable. He next served on the expedition 
against Ferroi; and in 1802 the Impctgux, which he then commanded, was dis* 
mantled. About this time Sir Edward was nominated a Colonel of the Marines, and 
in the same year returned member for Barnstaple. In the House he distinguished 
himself by his warm and manly defenre of Karl St. Vincent. On the renewal of 
the war, he was appointed to the Tonn.'int, promoted* to the rank of Vice-Admiral, 
and dually, named to the important office of Commander*in-Chief in India, a situa¬ 
tion which lie filled with his usual zeal and activity. Uii his departure for England, 
he received an aildress from the merchants, shipK)wners, &c., of Bombay, ex¬ 
pressing their acknowledgment of the protection he had afforded theig Ijratle. Sir 
Edward Pellcw was next employed on the blockade of Flushing, and tlidn appointed 
Commauder-in-Chief in tl»e Mediterranean during the remainder of the war. lu 
1814 he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Kxfnonth, of Canontcign, 
in the county of Devon ; immediately after, lie became ^^iral of the Blue; and 
in 18lo was made a K.C.B. On the return of Napoleoittfroin Elba, his landship 
proceeded to his coinmasid in the Mediterranean; .assHt^ iiL:.tfie restorataon of 
Joachim, King of Naples; in reducing the rebellious 1'oulonese; and coficliided 
treaties with Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, for the abolition of Christian slavery. 
On his return to England, he found that the‘Algerines had violated the treaty in 
the must flagrant inaimcr. (ityvenltltent deeming it necessary to inflict signal 
chastisement on the refractory Dey ami his aest of pirates, his Lordship embarked 
on board the Queen (fliarlotte for Algiers, where it was soon found tliat to iiitimi- 
date, threats must be carried into execution. The records of the memorable Battle 
of Algiers are well known, and the Iiononrable result of the action is duly appre¬ 
ciated. lu this action Lord Exmoutli was slightly wounded in the leg and the 
cheek; his coat did not escape so well, it was cut to pieces by grape and musket 
halls. Lord Exmotith’s conduct and bravery were rewarded by the thafik.s of both 
Hou.ses of Parliament, and ho was raised to the rank of Viscount. After Sir 
Thomas Duckworth’s demi.se he was appointed to tlie chief command at Plymouth ; 
hut since tlie year 1821, he had retired from 4 )ublic seryice. Among tlie voluntary 
honours conferred by his countrymen, we must raentlife that tlie i'-ity of Londoit 
presented liirn with a sword, on which occasion lie dined with the Ironmongers* 
Company; a very appropriate cirnjiliment to the con(|tieror of Algicr'^ as they are 
trustees of an estate of 2,000f. per annum, beiineatlied fhany years since by one of 
their members, a Mr. Betton, for the ransom of British captives who may he 
enslaved by Barbary states. Mr. Betton had liimself been taken by these rulliless 
pirates. Twice the officers under his command iiave marked their esteem by pre¬ 
senting him with pieces of jdate ; flr.st, the flag-officers and captains in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and afterwards those of Aigiers. But of all the glory he iias reaped, and 
all tlie tributes wliich have been accorded to him, Lord Exmoutli perhaps valued 
most the fame which had been derived from his constant exerUops to improve the 
morals, and promote the religious instruction, of British seamen, and tlie still voice 
of approbatioh of his own conscience. In his own person he lias shown tliat the 
Christian and the Hero are compatible; and he l^s been indefatigable in his en¬ 
deavours to impart the same cliaracler to his fellow sailors. 

The gallant admiral is succeeded in his honours as Viscount and Barcyn Exmoutli 
of Caiioiiteigii, county Devon, by his eldest son, tlio Honourable Captain Pownoll 
Bastard Pellew, UN., whose heir-apparent, by his first marriage with a daughter 
of Sir Oeorge Uiliary Barlow, Bart., is serving .& midshipman in the Itoyal 
Navy. Ills Lordship wtis G.C.B , and Knight of th« foreign orders of Charles the 
Tliird of Spain, Ferdinand and Merit of Sicily, and William of thb Netherlands, 
and Eldei’ Brother of the iVinity-hoiise, D.C.L. He also enjoyed a pension of 
2000 /. per annum for his naval services, conferred on him by Act of Parllameiit. 

In addition to many marks of public approbation, tlie officers under tds,command 
at Aigiers presented his Lordship with a superb sword, as a token of their admira¬ 
tion of his conduct. ' * 

> 

8ZK OEORQB DALLAS^ BAltT. 

Sir George Dallas was the only brother of the eminent Judge and celebrated 
orator, the Tate Sir Uobert Dallas, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Seldom has a family had the liappiness of po-ssessiiig two relatives equally 
remarkable for the highest intellectual qualities, blended with that moral exradlence 
by which shining talents are ennobled. Early in life, Sir George having embarked 
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M a writer fur Bengal, attracted by his abilities the sagacious eyes'of Mr. Hastings, 
then sustaining, with a mind that triumphed over difficulty, the tottering fabric of 
our Eastern Empire. Appointed by Mr. Hastings to situations of high trust and 
responsibility, which be tilled with great’distinction, he acquired during his resi¬ 
dence in Bengal that perfect knowledge of Indian affairs, and those statesmanlike 
views of Oriental polity, of which, in the course of his future life, he gave such 
luminous and able expositions. In these posts of honourable elevation he enjoyed, 
throughout the civil service of the Company, a due celebrity for talent and attain¬ 
ment, while by the natives he %vas regarded with veneration for the suavity with 
which he tempered the exercise of his important functions. Shortly after his 
return to England, Sir George Dallas was united to the Hon. Catherine Blackwood, 
youngest'daughter of the late Sir John Black w(M)d, Bart, and the Baroness Dufferin 
and Clanebuye. At the exciting period of the French revolution, his accomplished 
mind was usefully exerted in defending with zeal and talent the menaced institu¬ 
tions of the state ; and he became one of the most popular writers in the Anti- 
Jacobin, to which he contributed a series of papers much admired for strength of 
reasoning, and graceful facility of style. The talent displayed in these and other 
publications having given birth to an opinion of his capacity for public life, he was 
invited to offer himself as a candidate to the electors ot Newport, which place he 
represented in Parliament for several years. He frequently jpoke with eloquence 
and spirit in support of Mr. Pitt’s administration, obtaining on his first appearance 
a gratifying success which caused him to be mistaken for his distinguished brother, 
wlio was then in the full enjoyment of forensic popularity and renown. The last 
speech he made in public was delivered at the India House in 1813, when the 
proposals of the ministry for the renewal of the charter were submitted to the 
general Court of Proprietors, and was universally considered a masterly display of 
knowledge, argument, and elocution. 

A love of literature and taste fur eloquence, which through life he diligently 
cultivated, rendered the intercourse of this perfect gentleman as delightful as it was 
instructive. The graces which adorned his social character were such as made him 
in every circle an object of attraction and interest. A sweet and playful fancy, 
embellishing every subject that engaged it, imparted to his conversation a peculiar 
charm. In manner a model of courtesy and refinement, he united a iini.shed 
elegance with the natural impulse of a disposition fraught with candour, kindness, 
and sensibility. Of him it may with truth be said, suavem sm memoriam reliquU^’ 
for never did a life of virtue leave for sorrowing hearts to dwell upon a purer vein 
of tender recollection. By his marriage Sir George Dallas had several children, 
most of whom, in the bloom of youth and early promise, were gathered before him to 
the grave. These afflictions, though poignantly felt, were supported by him with a 
tempered piety that increased, if possible, the attachment and admiration of his 
deeply sympathising friends. By them and by the surviving objects of his affection 
his loss will be bitterly lamented, as by all who knew him his memory will be cherished 
with that sincere and lasting veneration which exalted goodness must inspire. 

VICE-AUUIRA]. WINDHAM 

Was the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Lukin, Dean of Wells, and was born Septem¬ 
ber 24th, 1768. He entered the navy in 1782, and was promoted to the rank of 
I’ost Captain 1706. During the revolutionary war, he commanded the Standard 
64, and the frigates L’Espion and Thames; in the latter he captured L’Actif, 
It’Aurore, and the Diablo a Quartre,—all of 16 guns. The Thames was implicated 
in the mutiny at Spithead, 1797t but owing to the Arm and judicious conduct of her 
Captain, was tlie first ship that sailed, although under orders for the West Indies, 
a most unpopular station from the prevalence of the yellow fever—indeed he was 
remarkable fur possessing the power of attaching to his person both officers and 
men, and at the same time maintaining the highest order and discipline in his ship. 
From tl\e breaking out of the war ii. 1803, he was appointed to the Doris, and 
aubsoij^fettlv commanded the Gibraltar and Mars, in which latter ship he conspicu- 
ooaly^l^ed the triumph of Sir Samuel Hood in the capture of four heavy French 
I'i^tes, 25th September, 1806, He was present at the reduction of Copenhagen, 
itiw remained under tlie orders of Lord de Saumarez until the year 1810, when, on 
the death of his uncle, the late Right Hon. W. Windham, he returned home, having 
been in succession to Mrs, Windham heir to his estates. He was last appointed to 
the Chatham, 7^i ^8 promoted to the rank of Admiral in 1814. We believe he 
closes by bis death the Mst of those officers who served in the Yallaot under the 
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command of his present Majesty. Admiral Windham married in 1801 Anne, 
daughter of the late Peter Thellusson, Esq., sister of the late and aunt of the pre¬ 
sent Lord Rendlesham. His personal character was that of an acute, well-informed, 
open, frank, and good-humoured gentleman. He was in politics a Whig, and 
much retarded by the large circle of acquaintance, including high persons of all 
sides, with whom he maintained habits of friendly intercourse. lie is succeeded 
in the estate of Felbrigg by his eldest sou W. H. Windham, Esq., one of the Members 
for the Eastern Division of Norfolk. 

UR. AI.DSRU^N WAITIIUAN. 

This upright and active citizen died at his house in Russell Square, on thd 
6 th instant. He was a native of a village near Wrexham, and bora of parents of 
virtuous character, but in hnmble life. Losing his father when an infant, and his 
mother marrying again, he was adopted by an uncle, a respectable linen-draper in 
Bath, and put to the school of one Moore, a very ingenious man, the economy of 
whose school led all his pupils to acquire habits of public and extemporaneous 
speaking. Mr. Waithman wa.s afterwards taken into the business of liis uncle, and. 
subsequently obtained employment in the same line at Reading and in Loudon. 
At length, at an early age, he married, and opened a shop at the south end of 
h leet-market, whence his activity, crowned Vith success, enabled him to enter 
upon the capital premises at the corner of Bridge-street and Fleet-street, where, itt 
multiplied transactions, he always honoured the high character of a London citizen, 
and tradesman. The questionable morality of the war against France, and the 
great social mischiefs which it occasioned, led him, in the year 1784, to submit a 
series of resolutions against tlie war. and in favour of parliameutary reform, to a 
numerous common-hall; and, on tliis occasion, he displayed those powers of a 
natural ihouglf unpolished eloquence wliich baflled prejudice, and defeated an oppo¬ 
sition which had been organized by all the influence of the Pittadministration. Thi,? 
spirited measure, which was the first attempt to expose*the delusion under which 
the war had been commenced, laid the foundation of liis popularity and repute. 
He was soon after elected into the common-tpiiiicil, wliere, for several years, he was 
at the head of a small minority, opposed to prejudice and corruption, till his per¬ 
severance and the gradual effect of annual elections, converted his minority into a 
majority, and for many years his mind and his principles, not his power or his 
undue influence, governed the measures of that patiiotic assembly. In the British 
metropolis, he was considered, both at home and abroad, as a main director of thoso 
liberal and enlightened principles, for which the City of London, during tlie last 
five-and-twenty years, has been so much distinguished, and so justly honoured. 
The deceased Alderman was at one period of his political life su^ijecled to various 
prosecutions for libcLs on the part of the Tories. At a public meeting at Wrexham, 
Sir AV^. W. Wynn, with much genero.sity and right feeling, denied the charges 
against Mr. AVaithman’s character, which his enemies had raised against him for 
base purposes. Mr. AVaithman had been four times elected M.P. for London. 

JKAN BArriSTB SAY. 

This eminent writer, for a memoir of whom we are indebted to the “Athenseum,’' 
was born ^ in Lyons in the year 1767, and de.scended from a family jjf no mean 
celebrity in the commercial world. They were of the same extraction as the Saye 
and Sele family ; the common ancestor of both being William de Say, who passed 
over from Normandy under the banners of William the Conqueror.—Say was* 
destined by his family to be a merchant, and the knowledge thus acquired proved 
of no^ little avail to him in after life, when he devoted himself “to the study of 
Political Economy. Being* introduced to the celebrated Mirabeau, the Jatter 
quickly discovered the abilities of bis young friend, and employed him in editing 
the “ Courrier de Provence,” and continuing his “ Lettres a ses Commettana.” 
After this, he was appointed Secretary to Claviere, the French minister of finance. 
We next find him connected with Champfort and (hiin^^ene in the ‘‘Decade 
Pliilosophique, Litteraire, et Politique;” which made its first appearance in 1784, 
and was the parent of the present “ Revue Encyelopeilique.” Champfort was un¬ 
fortunate enough to fall under the ban of the Committee of Public Salety, and weak 
enough to destroy himself in prison; Guingene, too, one of the most elegant of 
French scholars, was, likewise, connned with his fellow-labourers, Roueher and 
Andrew Chenier. Say, though thus left single-handed, was too firm to abandon 
the good work which he had undertaken; and he, therefore, eiili.'ited Andrieux, 
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Amaurv, Doval, and others, in his cause. Upon the departure 'of Bonaparte for 
Ejjyi)t, Sity was dcjuitcd t« select the publications intended f«)r tiie use of the stivana 
wlui acconjjmnied tliat memorable expedition ; and, when the Hero of the Pyramids 
found his way back, and invested himself witli the dignity of First Consul, he con* 
ferrt'd the appointment ot Tribune on Say, whose qualihcations, as it subsequently 
ajipe.ired, were not peculiarly adapted fur such an office. He had a strong aversion 
foj the selfish and arbitrary principles which the government of that day began to 
unfoM, and it has been said, that he could ill brook the growing despotism of its 
chiefs; in this State of his feelings, Say avoided taking much part in jmhlic busi¬ 
ness, but, happily for science, commenced that study, which forms the basis of his 
admirable “ Tiuil6 d’Economio I’ubliquoa work which not only improved under 
his liand with every successive edition, hut has been translated into most of the 
European languages. He was now called upon to vote in favour of Napoleon’s 
assumption of the imjierial crown ; this he resolutely declined, and was in conse¬ 
quence deprived of the Tnhuneship, forwliich some compensation was made to him 
by the tender of Iteceiver-Generalship in the department of the Allier. lie could 
noi, however, be prevailed on to enter upon this new office, and nobly excused 
himself from “ combining with the rest to plimdci lo’s native land.” Thus closing 
the scene of his official career, he once raorecMiiharked lu mercantile life, as a manu- 
factui LT, but not to thq neglect of his f-tvourite pursuit, which .’ e enriched from time 
to time with a variety of minor publications, all equally tending lo throw light and 
accumnlale imjioitant facts on the great and difficult science of Political Economy. 
He was Professor of the School of Mechanics at Paris, where ho delivered prohalily 
the most useful and perspicuous lectures on the economy of labour and manufac¬ 
tures, which have been ever given; and with these he closed bis estimable length 
of days, ^ 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. Principles of Geology; Ueing an Attempt to Explain the Former 
Changes of the Earth's Surface, hy reference to Causes now in Opera¬ 
tion, By Charles l.yell. Esq., F.li.S., For. Sec. to the Geol. Soc., Prof, 
of Gcol. to King's Coll., London, In 3 vols. 8vq,' Vol. I. Second edit. 

2, The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies Illustrated and Compared. By 
W. M. Higgins, F-'ES,, &c. 8v0. 

WninB wo perfectly agree with Mr. Lyell that “ the identification of the objects 
of geology witli those ot cosmogony ” has been the most common and serious cause 
of retarding its progress as a science, and the principal source of all the errors, 
absurdities, and confusion which for many years covered it with ridicule and con¬ 
tempt,—^we yet are not surprised that firm believers in the Divine authority of the 
Mosaic account of the creation, and the chronology arising out of it, should have 
contemplated with dismay a study which, in their apprehension, was a practical 
cuiitrailiction of its statements, and a consequent invalidation of its claims. It 
would have been hut fair if, in the spirit of true religion, which is ever a spirit of 
calm and patient inquiry, they had deferred their anathemas against geology till 
they had ascortaiiied the time meaning of the inspired historian, and whether, 
indeed, there was anything rpally nt variance between Bis narrative and the disco¬ 
veries of this science. 

But werd dogmatisers in faith half as anxious to bring their notions to the te.st 
even of the authority on which they rely as they are to impose them upon the im¬ 
plicit bwef of others,teligion and philosophy would mutually sustain each other, 
instead of appearing so often in a state of implied or avowed hostility. But this, 
per^wHy is exu-ting too much from poor human nature. Truth, from the begin- 
niojjpiis been forced to maintain a long-continued struggle with ignorance and 
prejudice, with error and falsehood. Bigotry and intoloranoe have armed theta- 
selves against us pretensions; and its advoiuites have been doomed to utter its 
vaticinations in sackcloth and ashe.s, in dungeons and in.ilames. It was not till the 
facts of geology,^toa,^evideutly to admit of deuiid, established the existence of a 
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former world, tbat a critical examination of the Ufosaio account led to the conclu* 
sion that it contains nothing inconsistent with this rational admission. Of this 
examination Mr. Higgins has given the result. He observes—> 

“ Tt>« first chapter of Oennis, which contains all that God has revealed concerning the crea> 
tioDi may be divided into three periods. First, there Is a statement that the heavens and earth 
were formed by God j there Is then a descrlp^oD of the earth previous to the days of creation ; 
and afterwards a somewhat detailed account of the order in which the Almighty turnlshed the 
world during the six days.—All the sacred writers Insist upon the creation of the universe by 
God ; he is the great universal cause from which all things proceeded. Philosophy has dU<-o> 
vered that it was the work of an Intelligent Being t but it is r.-.-elution alone that can teach his 
ihurocler and attributes.” 

After suggesting the probable reasons which led the writer of the hook of Ge¬ 
nesis to commence his narrative with tlie declaration that “ in the beginning Qod 
created the heavens and the earth,” lie goes on to remark, this statement appears 
to he entire!}' distinct from all that follows.” Having asserted this grand i'unda- 
mental principle of all religion, he represents tlie sacred historian as dcscrihi'iig 
“ the state of the earth at the time tvlncli iininediateljr preceded the days of crea- 
tion." The passage which, in our version, reads thus—“ The earth Was without 
form and void,” he says ought to be rendered—But the eartlj^ was Invisible and 
unfurnished.” Ho tells us that— 

“ Mr. Penn’s excellent remarks upon this passage have established this translation. * That 
celebrated phrase, foAa vabu/tu, on whicli fancy and eystein have so largely oiid unsubstantially 
built, ia not of cert.ila slgtiilicuiioi), as bus most inconsiderately and unwarrantiibly been as- 
Buined or pretended ; for we find the most ancient InterpreUtioii of It, as delivered by native 
translators, iinirormly muinlaiued, both in the .fewUb and Christian Churches, for above six 
hundred years utter their time j which prescription constitutes us solid uud secure an evidence 
of the primitive signification of the terms as the must punctilious criticism, tounded on reason, 
cun require or desire in any language. Those words winch our version, coiilorinlng to later 
trunsiutors, has rendered *' without form and void,” are rendered by the oldest Jewish inter¬ 
preters, ai^arsj Ktt'i Invisible or unapparent^ and unfurnished or unprovided, 

bo, iilso, they were interpreted by the learned Jew, PJiilo; and lliut Josephus, whom Jerome 
calls “a Hebrew skilled in sacred Icariiiiig troni Ins iiilaiicy," understood the first of theso 
words to signify invisible, is manliest troin his ituraphrasiiig It ’’not coming into view.” And 
Jerome .tvowediy legurded this as the established interpretation so late us the close of the fourth 
century ; for, in his coiiiineiit.ury on the fortieth chiiplcr of Isaiah, he says, ‘‘ la the bc'Bijiuiiig 
of Genesis, where It is wrilieii, ‘ but tile earth was iiivinible and uiiluriushed,’ the other liiter- 
preteie have Iraiialated ' but the eailh was void and nothing.’ ” 

“ Tliere are two tacts whicli we would deduce from tins atateineut by the inspired historian : 
that the world was created at some indehuite period beturc the coaiinencemeiit ol the six days; 
and that it was created at once, without the fUerfereiice ol any secondary causes. 

” That the beglniiiiig does notreler to the first day spoken of by llloucs u ceiiuiii j for it is 
not iiientioiieJ ,ib a part of tlie creation in the emimeraiion of that day’s work j but we .are, on 
the contrary, informed, that on the first day it was in existence, though un'uniislied and covered 
with water. The term beginning, Ihereiote, is ludefiuile, and it limy reter to the preceding day, 
or to ihousaiuls of years. To guesses there would be no end ; for one would he us autborued to 
a-iseit the truth of his conjecture as another; and, at lust, must leave the decision ot the ques. 
tion to the results of an exaBiiiiatiun into the constitution of the globe. 

“ This is the province of geology j and Irom this source only can we hope to decide the 
question, and to determine the st.ite of tlie earth during the period which Inteiveued between 
its creation and the beginning of the six days.’’ 

\re make no apology for this quotation. Had the enlightened ♦iows which it 
develojies been entertained a century ago, geology would, m all probability, have 
long ere thi.s attained to the eminence ol a science. We quite concur with 3Ir. 
Higgins in opinion, “ that a theory of the lormation of the eartli ought to be only 
a detailed desciiptiou of the Mosaic history,—a linished picture from the outliite 
sketch which the Jewish legislator has given us.” 

This view of the subjeet opens free scope to philosophical inquiry ; and we aro 
happy to observe that the grand principle of Mr. Lyell’s work is in pet feet accoid. 
ance with it. No longer restricted by the term ol six thousand years to account 
for the phenomena which science has to investigate in relfation to the appearances 
of the earth presented to the mind that would trace their origin, and the general 
laws which have produced tliem, the geologist may range through millions of ages 
without exposing himself to the cliarge of impugning tlie authority of a divine 
revelation. “ The former change.s ol the earth S’ surface may be explained by 
reference to causes bow in operatroii j” and philosophy and revelatiou go baud in 
baud together. 
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Mr. Lyell has succeeded in furnishing the geological student with the history of 
the science from the commencement of its rudest hypothesis to the present moment. 
He has traced with a master-hand all its changes and fluctuations; and has worked 
out of tlte whole confused mass a consistent theory. By patient induction he has 
estahlished principles, and laid the foundation on which a superstructure will ere 
long be reared which will defy the vicissitudes of time. lie has assumed that the 
Jaivs of Nature are unchangeable; that the agencies now at u^ork are precisely the 
same that existed from the beginning, and that they produce the same results. All 
his facts and reasonings go to establish this assumption. We scarcely remember to 
have read a work which compresses so much varied and valuable information into 
so small a compass; which atfords so much delight to the mind, by opening so 
wide a field for rational speculation and important discovery. 

Of his enlarged and comprehensive views as a philosopher, our .space will only 
allow us to present our readers with the following specimen; it shows that the 
sciences belong to one family, and that they are mutually dependant upon each 
other:— 

“ As it is necessary that the historian and the cultivator of moral or poUtlcal science should 
rccipiocally aid each other, so the gcoloijist, and those w'lu t^udy natural history in physics, 
bland ill equal need of mutual ussislunce. A comparative unatoniiei may derive some accebnioit 
of knoivledgc from the bare inspection of the remains of an extiact qu "Imped ; hut tlie relic 
throws much greater light upon his oivii science when he is informed to what relative era it 
belonged, uiiat plants and animals were its contemporaries, in what degree of latitude it oiiic 
existed, and other historiLal details. 

" A fossil shell may interest a conchologist, though he be ignorant of the locality from which 
it came; hut it will be of more value when he learns with what other species it was associated, 
whether they were marine or fresh water , whetlier the Klrala contaiiiiiig them were at a terUin 
elevation above the sea j and wliiit relative position they held in regard to other groups of slrafa ( 
with many other parlleiiliirs, di teiniinuble by au experienced geologist alone. On the other 
hand, the skill of the cotnpuiative anatomist and coiiehologisi are oltcii iiulispciisiible to those 
engaged in geological rese-irili, although it will rarely huppeu that the geologist will himself 
combine these diiferent qiuililieatioiis In his own person. 

“Some remains of former orgiiiiie beings, like the ancient temple, statue, or picture, may 
have both their intrinsic and their historical vu'ue ; while there are others Hhieh c.iii never be 
expected to attract attention tor their own sake. A painter, sculptor, or arcintect, would often 
lieglci'l iniiiiy curious relics of antiquity, as devoid of beauty, and uniuslruttive with relaliuii 
to their own art, however iliustrativu of the progress of refinement in some ancient nation. It 
has, therefore, been found de.siruble that the antiquary bhoiild unite lus labours to Ihobe of tlie 
histuiiaii j and similar eo-opcratiun has become necessary in geology. 

“The field of inquiry in living nature being iiiexbiiustlhle, tlie zoologist and botanist can 
raicly he induced to sacrifice time in exploring the imperfect remains of lost species of animals 
and plants, wliile those still evisling uflurd constant mutter of novelty: they must entertain a 
desire of piomoling geoloy;/ iw such investigations; and some knowledge of its objects must 
guide and direct their studies According to the dittcieiit opportunities, tastes, and t.'iicnts of 
individuals, they may employ thcnisulves in collecting puuiculur kinds of minerals, locks, or 
organic remains j and these, when well examined and explained, utford data to the geologist, as 
do coins, medals, and iusciiplioiis to the historian.” 

We earnestly look for the completion of this invaluable undertaking, wliich has 
hithertu been conducted with such admirable ability. 

Of Mr. Iligj^ins’s short treatise we would also speak in terms of no light ap¬ 
probation. The following closing paragraph torms an appropriate conclusion to 
this our brief notice of a science, which, if properly studied, cannot easily be over¬ 
rated:— 

** In investigating the ancient history of the globe, the mind should be separated at once from 
all prejudices, and the reason should guard it from the infiuence ofainitigiiiation. It is a subjert 
which, pursued by an enlightened mind, fixes the alteittion and delights the reason, if the 
antiquary can feci an Interest in explaln'.ng Uie almost obliterated traces of ait and civilization, 
still greater will tic the delight of removing tli obscurity which hangs over the history of our 
globe i and, by deductions Irom a series of observations, to connect the broken fragments, which 
ore preserved m the word 9f truth, to direct our Investigations and develop its revolutions. 
Genius may here Und its resource, and may expend all its poivers with Increasing delight. At 
present we have only an Indistinct view of the history of the world we inhabit; but when its 
vnrlot;|yjpvolutlona shall he determined, and the character of its post liihahitants explained, it 
will prewnt the finest display of Almighty power, and the capacity of human Intellect, that 
literature has ever produced, or science has ever ailordcd.” 
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The Infemo of Dante, translated by Ichabod Charles Wright, A.M. 8vo. 

We suspect that the ‘‘ Inferno,’* in modern days, has been more talked of than 
read. This is to be regretted ; for, if genuine poetry is to be found anywhere, it 
flows and brightens along the pages of this remarkable work. We are well aware 
that perfectly to understand its allusions, to enter into its design, to feel its 
sublimity, and to relish its beauties, a considerable knowledge of Italian history 
and literature is previously required. It is certain that no poem, since the revival 
of letters, has had a more extended and permanent influence in furnishing mate* 
rials to subsequent poets, in exalting their aincaptlous, and refining their taste, 
than the '• Divina Commedia'* of Dante; which yet was considered by his 
countrymen so erudite and obscure, that an institution was established in Florence 
fur its elucidation, and a public stipend assigned to a person appointed to read 
lectures on it. The critical dissertations that have been written upon Dante are 
almost as numerous as those to wliich Homer has given birth. In what estimation 
he was held bv the father of Kiiglisli poetry, is attested by the pathetic story of 
“ Jlugelin of Fise,” in the “ Canterbury Tales,” which he thus concludes—> 

“ Of this trapedie it ought ynoughgufflcc ; 

Whoso wot here It in a longer tiise 
Uedetli the grete poete ot*ltiiille, 

That liightc Dante, for he can it devise 
Fro point to point; not a word wol he faille.” 

That our readers may enjoy the contrast between the ancient and modern versions 
of this tale of horror, we present them with extracts from Chaucer, and Mr. Wright’s 
translation. Tliis .also will enable them to form a judgment of the manner in 
which the latter has executed his task:— 

” And on a day befell, that in that houre, 

Whan that his mete wont was to be brought, 

The gailcr shcltu the dures of the toure: 

Hu Iiered It wel, but he spoke right nought. 

And m his herte anone tjier (ell a llioiight, 

Th.it tiiey for hunger wolden do him dicn, 

' * Alas 0 quod he, ‘ alas that I was wrought!’ 

Thereivitli the teres fellen fro his eyeii. 

His yonge sone, that three yere was of age. 

Unto him said, ‘ Fader, why do ye wepc ’ 

When will the galler britigcn our potage > 

Is iher no morsel bred that ye do kepe ? 

1 am so hungry that I may not slepe. 

Now wolde Uod, th.at I might slepcnevcr. 

Than shuld not hunger in my wombe crepe ; 

Ther u'is no thing, sauf bred, lliat me were lever.* 

Thus, day by day. this childe began to cric, 

Til in his fadre’s barme adouri It lay: 

And said, * Fareuel, fader I I mote die j’ 

And kist his fader; and dide the same day. 

And whan the woful fader did It sey,— 

For wo bis armes two he gan to bile ; 

And said, ‘ Alas I Fortune, and wala wa ! 

Thy f.ilse whele, my wo, nil may 1 wilel’ 

Ilis children wenden, that for hunger it was 
That he ills annes gnowe, and not for wo, 

And sayden, * Fader, do not so, alas I ■ 

Hut rather etc the Hesh upon us two; 

Our flesh thou yaf us, take our flesh us fro. 

And ete ynough.’ Hight thus, they to him scide. 

And, after that, within a day or two, 

They laide him in bis lappe adoitu, and deide. ^ 

Himself dispelred, eke for hunger starf. 

Thus ended is Ibis mighty Erie of Pise; 

From lilgb estat Forloune away him catf.” 

3Ir. fVright’s Translation. 

When I awoke, ere morn its rays had shed, 

1 heard my sons, ubo with me were confined, 



870 Criiiodl Noiicei. 

Sob In their elumbere, snd cry out for bread. 

Full cruel art thou, if tboii canat conceive, 

Without a tear, what then came o’er my mind I 
And if thou grieve not, what can make tbee grieve I 

They were awake : and now the hour drew near 
Which had been wont to bring their scant repast; 

And each was pondering o’er his dream of fear. 

When, from within the dreadful tower, I heard 
The entrance underneath with naila made fast. 

1 gated upon my boyu, nor spake a word 

I wept not i for mydieart was turned to atone. 

My children wept i and little Anselm cried, 

* What ails thee, father } strange thy looks are grown.’ 

Yet still I wept nut—still made no reply— 

Throughout that day, and all the night beside. 

Until another sun lit up the sky. 

But when u faint and broken ray was thrown 
Within that dismal dungeon, and I viewed 
III those fair looks the image of iny own, 

Then both iny h.mds, through anguish, did I bilo, 

And they, supposing that from wont of food 
I did so, sudden raised the&iselyes upright. 

And said, ‘ Oh, father I less will be our pain 
If thou wilt feed on us. Thou didst bestow 
This wretched flesh 'lls thine to take again.’ 

Then was I calm, lest they the more should grieve. 

Two diiys'ell silent wo remained !—Oh I thou 
Hard earth, why didst thou not beneath us cleave 1 
Four days our agonies had boon delayed, 

Wlien fiuddo at my feet his body threw, 

K\cl.-iiniliig, * Father, why not give me aid'* 

He died ,—and, as distinct as here I stand, 

1 saw the tliree full, one by one, before 
The slxili day closed;—thev, groping with my hand, 

I felt each wretched corse ; for sight hod failed. 

Two (lays I called on those who were no more; 

Then liuiiger, stronger e'en than grief, prevailed.— 

This said, aside his vengeful eyes weie thrown, 

And with his teeth the skull ugalp he tore. 

Fierce us a dog, to gnaw the very bone.” 

Mr. "Wright’s introduction is well written, and presents a simple and consistent 
sketch of the design of th's ^reat poem, on whii'h lie has lavished so raucli pains, 
but in ills translation wc discover much less of tlie severe and sublime spirit of 
the orif'inal than we could desire. Mr. Vrright has wisely, we think, aiistained 
from eiiteririfj into the discussion of tliose minor points, which, notwitlistanding all 
the labour and lore of learned commentators, must for ever remain in obscuiity. 
He justly remarks,— 

" To thoHC who lake up the * DIvina Commedia ' for the sake of Its poetical heautie.s, the solii- 
llon ('f tile curious qiie.slloiis which are now at issue in the literary world la of coinparalively 
little iin)Kiitiiiice. An allegorical allusion to this llle the poem may, iiKlced, be supposed to 
eoiitliin ; tor if it be tiue lliut wicked nieu on earth are perpetually siitfering from the ctfecls of 
their uw-ii evil passions, and Ibat departed spirits. In their separate state of existence, prior to 
tile final judgment, retain tlieir former fe«lliigs.~rthen, in a poem of this de.scription.a resem. 
blunce must necessi^rily exist between Oie condition of the dead and the living, independent of 
any design or Intention of the author, lly the contemplation af departed spirits deriving joy 
or misery in tlic next worl(| from their conduct in this, Uaiite aimed .at exciting men to the 
piactice of virtue, and lioped to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.” 

Mr. Wripht is evidently enamoured of liis tbeme, and his translation is remark¬ 
ably elofrant, lie wants spirit and pathos, liowever; and Dante, to be understood 
and felt, must still be read in his native tongue, The great Italian looks not well 
in his modern English garb. 

The Works of Robert HaU, A.M„ with a brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. 
Gregory; and Observations on his Character as a Preacher, ^ John 
Foster. Published under the superinteadenco of Olinthus Gregory, 
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1L,D„ F.R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy.'* 8vo. London, 1832. Vol. VI. 

The Inte appearance of this volume is to be aiscribed to a melancholy event,-^the 
lamented death of Sir James Mackintosh. Sir James was the intimat^e friend of the 
late 31r. Hall, and had kindly consented, at the request of Mr. Hall's family, to pay a 
last tribute to his memory by drawing up a memoir of his life, and a sketch of liis 
character. From the intimacy of such minds what might not have been expected f 
The eloquent survivor, under the influence of hallowed feelings and tender recol- 
li'CtioMs, giving spontaneous utterance to the emotions of grief qnd friendship, and 
rai.siiig a/i imperisbnlde monument to the worth of departed greatness. But, alas ! 
such is the lot of humanity: these gifted and most estimable individuals sow re¬ 
pose togetlier in the tomb t Tlieir “ purposes are broken olfj' The duty which 
Sir Jdines Mackintosh was not permitted to perform, natitrally fell u|)on Dr. 
Gi'egory, and ho has discharged it with talent and fldelity. The biographer 
has dniiu justice to bis subject, and this is saying a great deal: for Mr. Hall was 
cei-taiIlly amongst the most remaikable men of the age. His genius was of the, 
highest order, and his character as a minister of Christianity not only blameless, 
))ut exemplary. It was to Mr. Hall that Dr. Barr applied the description whidi 
had been given of Bishop Taylor:—“ He Jias the eloquence of an orator, the fancy 
of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, and 
the piety of a saint." The ablest and best men of ail parties since his lamented 
departure have vied with each other in doing homage to his excellence. But 
that which hy many will he viewed as most honourable to his fame, is a flip¬ 
pant and malignant attack made upon him in a reoent number of the “ Quar¬ 
terly Ueview.’’ Tlie censure of such men is praise indeed. Mr. Hall was an 
intellectual giant, and they could not measure his dimen.sions: he was the ardent 
friend of liberty, and tliey sickened at the spectacle ; he was the enemy of intoler¬ 
ance, and they hated him. Mr. Foster’s observations on Mr. Hall's character as a 
preacher are profound and eloquent. If we do not agree with him in all bis opinions 
and reasonings, we unfcignedly admire his manly independence, his originality of 
thougJit. The younger clergy of all ouf churclies would do well to listen to his 
instructions. Our pulpits would then be better filled, and sermons would not be 
the dull common-place things they too frequently are. The portion of the volume 
which contains Hr. Hall’s reported sermons,' taken in short-hand, exhibits his 
einiiiciit powers, but not to the best advantage ; and were it not for the unequalled 
specimens published by himself, posterity would be unable to form any adequate 
idea of the capacities of his mind. We trust, for the sake of his family, and the 
spirited publishers of this complete edition of Mr. Hall’s works, that it will prove 
a remunerative speculation. It is certainly the most splendid monument that 
could have have been reared to perpetuate his name, and will be lasting as tho 
language of the country which gave him birth. 

The Youn^ Christian’s Guide to Confirmation; being Familiar Lectures on 
the Baptismal Vow, the Creed, tlie Ten Comrnandmenfs, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the I.ord's Sii^iper, with an Introductory Address to each, 
intended as a Preparation lor young Christians previous to tlieir being 
presented to the Bishop to be Confirmed. By the Rev.*W. T, Myers, 
A.M., Curate of Eltham, &c. &c. 12mo. London. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge niimlier* among its publications 
W'C do not know how many treatises, exhortations, and homilips, on the subject of 
Coiiflrmation. We hoptf that the candidates for this solemnity in the Church of 
England, especially in the provinces, where confirmation is something very like 
“ a holy fair,” wall profit by these earnest and continued endeavours of their 
reverend instructors. Mr. Myers’ work comes in among the many, and though 
the subject is somewhat threadbare, he has really produced a very respectable and 
useful manual, which those for whose benefit it is particularly intended would 
do well to “ read, mark, learn and inwardly digest.” We are not high church¬ 
men, and we hate intolerance, whether in a cathedral or a meeting-house. We 
are glad to perceive that the tone of the clergy is considerably more moderate than 
it was a few years since. We hope they will furnish us with books of theology 
and devotion in accordance with the liberal spirit of the times. We dislike the 
pride of assumptioa. The Frotestaat Church of Eoglaad and Ireland may, aa to 
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its offices, be a very pfood Church ; but it rather surfeits us when a clergyman tells 
us they are “ incomparable." We tell him that judicious revision w<mld make 
them better; and that, “ incomparable ’’ as they are, they must be harmoniTed and 
rendered con.si.stent with each other before they will be regarded by enlightened 
churchmen with unraingled satisfaction. 

Nights of the Round Table; or Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends, 

Second Series. 12mo, 

The second series of these “ Nights of the Round Table” is rpiite cqtial to the 
former. The tales are written with the same moral purpose, and delineate life 
and manners and general nature with great truth and feeling. “ The Quaker 
Family” is fraught with instruction, conveyed in a style of great simplicity and 
beauty; we wish it had not reminded n.s too vividly of the touching story of 
” Andrew Cleaver," in the “ Chapters on Churchyards,” and “ The Only Son ” 
of M^illiain Kennedy ;—the resemblance is so strong as greatly to weaken its claim 
to originality; and though we acquit tiic fair writer of intentional plagiarism, she 
ought to liave known that the ground had been previously occupied. While " The 
Quaker Family ” is much loo long, the remaining tales—“ Tlie two Scotch Wil¬ 
liams,” and “ The Little Ferryman ”—are as much too short. The lui tale, however, 
is sketched with great power, and some of its delineations are in the author’s best 
manner. We hope to meet her again, and anticipate the pleasure of passing a lew 
more delightful evenings round her social table. 

The Cabinet Cyclopaedia. Conducted by the Rev. Dionysius I.ardner, 
LTj.D., F.R.S. L. & K., &c. &c. &c., assisted by Eminent Literary and 

Seientiiie Men.- Natural Philosophy. —Treatise on Heat. By the 

Rev. Diony.sius Lardner, LL.D., &c. 12mo. 

Enthusiasm in philosophy converts science into a religion ; the expounder of its 
mysteries becomes the priest of Nature, and we listen to him with equal reverence 
and delight. On whatever subject Dr. Earclner employs his pen he writes “ con 
amorehis earnestness of manner, and entire abstraction from everything but the 
matter in hand, fix the attention and awaken the ardour of his readers ; and they 
are caught by the philosophical spirit ere tliey are perhaps aware of its existence. 
The present ‘‘Treatise on Heat” is confirmatory of this remaik. It is the first 
time that tliis important branch of science has been systematically exhihited in a 
distinct and sepaiate treati.se. Dr. Laidncr dwell.s on its comparative importance, 
and, we think justly, places its claims above light, electricity, and magnetism, 
which have each been eleva'ed to the dignity of a cliaracteiistic name and place in 
general jihysics. 

" I/iglit," lie observes, " Is, so to spenk, an object rather of luxury than of positive necessity. 
Nature supplies It, therefore, not in unlimited nbuiidaiice, nor at all times and places, but rather 
with that thrift and economy nhieli she is wont to observe in dispensing the objects of our 
pleasures, compared with those which are necessary to our being; but heat, on the contrary, she 
has yielded in the most unbounded plcntcnusness. Heal is everywhere present; eveiybody 
that exists contains it in quantities nitliout known limit; tlie most ineit and rude masses are 
pregnant with it; whatever we see, hear, smell, taste, or feel, Is tull of it. To its Inliuence is 
due that endless variety of forms which are spread over, and beautify the surface of, the globe. 
Land, water, uir, could not for a single instant exist ns they do in its absence ; all would sud¬ 
denly full Into one rude, formless mass—solid and iinpeiielrable.”— 

And a great deal more the Doctor eloquently deposes on the qualities and virtues of 
this universal agent. He warms upon the subject as he proceeds; and, having 
painted it in glowwj colours, he enters minutely and clearly into all the details of 
its operations, and gives us all the /<whicli it is in the power of philosophy to 
derive from htat. 

Biographical Sketch of Josepli Napoleon Buonaparte, Count He 

Survillicrs. 

This volume meets the public eye by a somewhat circuitous route. Abel Hugo, 
first a page, and afterwards an officer, of .Joseph Bonaparte in tlie Spanish cam¬ 
paigns, writes a summary of the events which j laced that iinlividiial on the throne 
of Spain. This summary, and many other similar works, inniish the matter ot an 
article in the “ North American Review.” The article is translated into French 
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b 7 a “ Young Patriotand reaches us eventually as a separate publication with 
some addition, in its present form. The visit of the Count to England is, of 
course, the immediate cause of its appearance. It contains much that is highly 
interesting ; indeed, we have rarely met with a more pleasing record than the 
detail of the improvement effected, and the evils exterminated, in the accession of 
Joseph Napoleon to the throne of Naples. lie seems to have striven Iiard to 
render himself a real benefactor to the people amongst whom his lot was for a time 
cast. The concording testimonies of General Lamarqne, General Foy, Iternardin de 
St. Pierre, and General Lafayette, sufficiently show the estimation in which the Count 
has been lield by those competent to judge. It appears from a note prefixed to the 
volume, addressed by him to the French editor, and apparently of recent date, that 
he “ still adheres with inviolable fidelity to the declaration made by the French 
people in the ISth year of the Republic 1 1804), until the moment that the nation 
shall please to decide otherwise.” That declaration, it is well known, established 
the reigning power in the line and family of Napoleon and his brother Joseph ; 
now, by the death of young Najtoleon, the next in succession. Ho claims it 
seems “ as long as the nation shall not have adopted another form of government." . 
But we refer those who are anxious about the restoration of the Napoleons to the 
book itself. 

^ The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society in London. Vol. II. 

Tlie second volume well supports the character of the Society. It is filled witli 
most interesting matter, and deserves the attention of all who are gratified in 
observing the ardent mind of man uiginghiin on through every difficulty in the 
career of discovery and invention. Tl'.e most careless reader must feel pleasure in 
examining the valuable stores placed here before him by the indefatigable exertions 
of men wlio liave braved every danger and iiiconvenienee to extend the bounds of 
geographieal science. Among the most valuable papers is a View of the Progress of 
Interior Di.scovery in New South Wales, by Allan (3iinningham, Esq., which gives 
a most interesting account of the expeditions of Oxley, Hume, tlie writer, and more 
recently (in of (-'aptain Sturt, in oiMer to explore the country generally, and 

more especially to trace some of its mysterious rivers. Captain Sturt traced the 
Macquarie far beyond the place where Oxley liad hunted it into an apparently inter- 
minable morass, and found that it ultimately joins tiie Darling, a salt-water river, of 
whose course little is as yet known. The Darlingis considered the largest river of New 
South Wales, and Captain Sturt snppos,*s that it ultimately forms a junction, after 
traversing the country in a S.W. direction, with the river Moraumbidgee, in tlie 
south of Australia. Mr. Cniiuingharn say.s that not more that one-sixth part of 
the country is as yet explored. A very curious paper is that on the Valley of 
Poison, in Java, where, within a circumference of half a mile, the air possesses tho 
properties of the well-known Grotta del Cane, near Naples. It i.s covered with 
skeletons of human beings and various sorts of animals. Without further sjtccifi- 
cation, where all is valuable, we cordially recommend this volume to onr readers. 

Mackintosh’s Ilistoiy of England. Vol. III. 

We ought to have noticed the volume before, if it were only to aenuark upon the 
lamented loss of him who commenced, but did not complete it. That distingni.shed 
individual, w’liatever in;iy he said of his qualifications for writing history as tried by 
tbe two previous volumes, could not have failed, we feel persuaded, in producing a 
work of which, viewed as a whole, his country would havj been proud. His 
extensive legil knowledge, liis devotion to historical pursuits, his ethical turn of 
mind, his calm and cnmpreliensive judgment, all w’ell fitted him for the work. The 
faults he lias committed arose more from circumstances than from himself. lie 
was not the sort of man to furnish volumes by a given day of a given month, and, 
when spurred on to make the attempt, it might have beei; expected that lie would 
sometimes stumble. feel persuaded that tliis is the true reason for the compli¬ 
cated sentences, the disorderly collocation of words, &c.,of whicli one finds frequent 
instances in the previous volumes. If any body should have been foolislily led to 
imagine from some such passages that Sir James Mackintosh could not write 
English as well, perliaps, as himself, let him turn to the ‘‘Vindicio*. Gallicae,” 

“ the Essay on the Law of Nations," and, perhaps, especially to “ the Essay on the 
History of Ethical Philosophy,” prefixed to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
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xre arequito snrfftliey will be Incli^ to speak^ as Gibbon does with regard to 
Hume, of those ‘‘inimitable beautift ” which impress the reader with positive 

despair of ever being able to rival thein> 

« 

The Principles of English Gfaminar. By William Hunter. Glasgow. 

This is not such a book as the “ Professor of Logic, Moral Philosophy, and 
Khetoi-ic, Andersoniati University," should have presented to the public eye. Not 
that there is not much tliat is valuable mixed up with the mass of information 
that it contains, but the book, as a whole, can scarcely be pronounced an improve¬ 
ment on its predecessors 5 while the conceit wliich palpably pervades it, gives it an 
air by no means attractive in our eyes. Continual references by an author to his 
own works are very offensive to our notions of propriety. Mr. Hunter has in this 
small volume given us no fewer than one-hundred and twenty-six such references. 
Every where one's met by “ See my ‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar ’’ and tlie al)surdity 
—we caiiiiot liidp so characterizing it—is carried to a stili higlier pitch by the intru- 
duction of (piestions upon the matter of tliese, in all probahility, uiikiiowii works. 
The pupil IS Haked (p. b) " how many letters there are In the Anglo Saxon tongue, and 
liow they are pronouncedand referred to “ my ‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar' ” for 
tlie answer. Tlierc are many points .whlcli we could discuss ».'tli the aiitlior 
did our limits permit. We* have, however; only room to say, that we do not sec 
the utility of employing two pages of an elementary work to show us how we 
articulate the latters of the alphabet; that we do not believe the diminutive termi- 
natioq in " gosling" is we conceive it to be Itntf ; that wo doubt if patriotism 
and frieiidsluu be collective nouns; that the instance Kenriculiis (p. 17) does not 
prove (though brought forward for the purpose) that words ending in km are di¬ 
minutives ; in fact, it would occupy too long to correct a tithe of the hlunders of the 
author and printer together; with errors evidently typographical the book swarms. 
The only part of it which we can praise is tlie department assigned to the discus¬ 
sion of offences against propriety atid purity of language- Here inucli may be found 
that is ingenious. 

The Life, of William Cowper, Esq.compiled from his Correspondence, 
and otiicr Authentic Sources of Information. Containing Kemarks on 
his Wntiqgs, and on the Peculiarities of his interesting Character, never 
before puWished. By Thomas Taylor. 8vo. 

Tliis is the only complete life of Cowjier. Hayley’s four volumes and Dr. John¬ 
son’s two have chiefly supplied Mr. Taylor witli his materials. He says that “ he 
has attempted not only to bring the substartce of these six volumes into one, but to 
communicate information respecting the poet which cannot be found in citlier of 
these works.” lie adds, likewise, towards the close of the prefare, tliat " lie has 
made free use of all the jMiblislied records of Cowper within his reach, besides avail¬ 
ing liimself of the valuable advice of the Rev. Dr. Johnson, Cowper’s kinsman, to 
whom lie respectfully tenders his grateful acknowledgments for his condescension 
and kindness in undertaking to examine the mamtscript. and for the useful and 
judicious liints respecting it he was pleased to suggest." 

Vl'liile we do,not hesitate to say that Mr. Taylor’s work is pre-eminently superior 
to those which preceded it as a faithful and comprehensive reixird of the greftt suii- 
ject of whicli it treats ; and, while we admire the frankness with which he assures 
iiis readers tliat it is chiefly, if not entirely, a compilation, we cannot but repreiiend 
what appears to us the great injifstico of purloining so largely from the recent 
work of Mr. Colburn; and surely it would have become l)r. JohiSoii, wlio re¬ 
ceived from the publisher a very handsome sum fo* the copyright, to have kmttd 
to IMr. Taylor that to embody his own work in his manuscript was far, very far 
indeed, overstepping the limits prescrilied cy the law in cases of literary property. 
Mr. Colbiiru’s consent opght to have been asked and obtained before.such whole¬ 
sale plagiarism hod been committed. 

The Three Hi.*jiories: the History of an Enthusiast; the History of a 
Non-ChaJant; the History of a Realist. By Mrs. Fletcher (late Miss 
Jewsbury). Second Edition. 12rao. 

The sale of a large impression of this interesting work is no mean evidence of its 
Vftluo in public estimation} and the judgment of the public is seldom wrougi espO' 
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ciallf when an author has not been puffed into notice hy the art! of mercenary 
booksellers. The present edition of “ The Three Histories ” reflects great honour 
upon the liberality of the publishers: the price is reduced one-third,—from nine 
shillings to six. It is an elegant volume, and may be placed on ||||drawing>room 
table, or given ns a present, and will not disgrace the b^utifiil annuals and other 
ornamental works with which it may be associated. Mrs. Fletcher’s honeymoon Is 
passed, arm we hope she will have leisure to resume her literai-y labours; Mr. 
Fletcher is not entitled to a monopoly of her ^mirable talents, who from ait 
enthusiast has become a realist, and will never, we are persuaded, degenerate into 
a itun-chalant. a, 

Fifty-one Original Fables, with Morals and Ethical Index; Embellished 
With Eighty-five Original Designs, hy R. Cruickshanks. Also, a Trans¬ 
lation ot’ Plutarch's Banquet ot‘ the Seven Sages, &c. 8vo. 

These Fables are of unequal merit. Some of them are^ excellent. The pre¬ 
face is an exceedingly good essay on the origin, nature, and design of the fable. 
The Hanqnet of the Seven Sages is worth all the book besides ; and tlio illustrations 
are in the best style; as engravings on wood, they are most beautiful specimens of 

tlie art in its picseiuadvanced state. Can it ever be better? 

• 

Schinderhannt's, the Robberbf the Rhine. Sy Leitch Ritchie. 

We know not whether to criticise this clever production as a romance or a melo- 
draina, perliaps they mean the same tlnng; lor, after all, a melo-dramii is only a wild 
romanee put into inore extended actio’i—such is undoubtedly the “ ilobber of the 
Rhine” from the coinmeiicement to the termination thereof. It may be called a book 
in it bustle: and yet we hardly know huw Air. Ritchie could have introduced repose, 
without destroying the brilliant energy with which the volume is animated—it is 
sparkling and spirited throitghout; but we would fain see how the author would 
have painted in tlie female characters ^hich at present ace too sketchy and vague 
to enable us to judge if he be skilled in tlie delicate and difficult knowledge of llie 
female heart. Lise is a sweet bride for a Jirigand, and carries our sympathies with 
her as lar as she goes; the lady of the story is more sjdrited and deiided than 
well-bied gentlewomen are in general; hut there is sometliiiig much more to oiii* 
taste in the fascinating being who loves the Jew, with a purity and nimplicity sin¬ 
gularly touching and truthiul: this fair girl would have been one^of the most 
skillij] and delightful sketches in modern novels, but for the unhappy incident of 
her kissing the soldier. Li.se might hare kissed a whole garrison, and there would 
have been nothing revolting in it. The stately lady herself might have condc- 
hceiideJ to such a familiarity upon an occasion, and the plea of “state necessity’* 
might justify her as it has done others; hut the trembling, loving, delicate crea¬ 
ture, who comes upon us “ like the breath of the sweet south,” could not have sub¬ 
mitted to the degradation even to save her hnshand ; she w'ould sacrifice lier life 
joyfully, to procure him a small advantage, but a being, constituted a.s she is de¬ 
scribed, could not submit to tlie pullticion of a rude kiss. AVe are really angry at 
this incident, because it was in no degree necessary to tlie development of the story, 
the escape could liiive been managed without it, and the ideal beauty of the cha¬ 
racter preserved. Tiie men are more perfectly drawn than the women, and the 
author-manages them better; Schinderhannes is the bniH-tdeal of a.* brigand. We 
shall love the Rhine aud its blue waters a thousand times better fur Leitch Ritchie’s 
sake ; and, though we have no sympathy with “ Peter the Black,” inasmuch as 
he is a species of “ Coburg” hero, yet he is of great use to the story,—a dark fore¬ 
ground, throwing out the gentler parts witli good effect. Deciikidly, the linest and 
most successfully delineated chi^racter of the wlmle book is the Jew ; the conception 
and development of that one creation proves the author a man of no ordinary 
mind, and Mr. Ritchie deserves peculiar praise for the pains he has bestow-ed 
thereon ; for it is evident, that his talent lies more in the formation of a perfect 
whole as regards action, than in the delineation of charaeltfr; you feel, in general, 
that his dramatis personae are come to play their parts, nut that the situations arise 
out of circumstances, for which, as in real life, tliey cannot always be prepared. 
Nevertheless, the book, as we have said, is sparkling and spirited, creating a breath¬ 
less interest, and realising the expectations its announcement excited. We observe 
the editor does not repeat his invitation to the halt, the maimed, and the blind, to 
be delivered of their MS. for tlia beaellt of Messrs. Smith and Elder : has one 
little month taught him wisdom? 
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The Life of Sir William Hoste. 2 vols. 

There is no class of men in the world so justly and so highly appreciated, and 
yet so little understood, as seamen. We read about them,, we occasionally meet 
with, and inixVith them; we look upon them as especially chartered by the 
Almighty to protect our country and defend it, where only it is accessible to inva¬ 
sion. We respect them, we sympathize with them (as well as we know4tow). Not 
a breeze blows heavily over the land that we do not put up a silent, but not less 
earnest prayer for those who are on the sea ;—in a word, there is a warm nook in 
the heart of every true Britain, that might be called “ the sailor’s .home.” And 
yet, of those sailors, during the greater portion of their lives, how little do we know! 

The heroic actions of our seamen occupy only a short period of the most celebrated 
man’s existence; and the long weeks, months, and years, spent by olir brave tars 
on the ocean, are passed under circumstances, and in occupations, with which even 
now, when so much has been written on the subject, we are only very partially 
acquainted. We ther^ore owe a debt of gratitude to every one who adds to our 
Btore of information. There is so much good feeling, so much simplicity of heart, 
mingled with such excellent bravery in every page of these interesting records, 
that we cordially thank Lady Ilarrietto Hoste for rescuing them from that oblivion 
which tlie name of her gallant husband can now never know. 

Sincerely do we lament that he wa? so soon removed from the scene of much 
earthly glory. To those who had the advantage of his personal acquaintance, as 
well as to the young aspirants for naval honours. Sir William’s memoirs will prove 
a most valuable record and monitor. • 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters from Sussex RmlitrnnU who sailed 
for Upper Canada In April, IH32, with a (Ga¬ 
zetteer ot the Pisces named in the Letters, 
ike. &c Hvo. 2s. 

nlo^'raphicttl Sketch of Joseph Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Svo. 3t. 6d. bds. 

Stiinrt's Three Years in North America. 
Second Edition. 2 vuIh. post 8vo. 2Is. bds. 

Whyehcottc of St. John’s. 2 vols. post Svo. 

18<. ii'N. 

Murat’s North America, with a Map. Post 
Svo lOi. bds. 

Deloraiiic. By William Godwin. 8 vols. 
post 8vo. W 8t 6d. 

A Snpplenicnt to Bent's London Catalogue 
of Bonks Svo. 8s. <>d sewed 

Monk’s Life of Bentley. ocond Edition. 

2 vols. Hvo. 24s. bds. 

Solettions from the Edinburgh Iteview. 
Edited by M. Cross. 4 vols. Svo. 81 3s bds. 

Wilbur’s KefcreneeTestament. 12mo. 4s. (Id. 
bound and lettered. 

Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, Vol. I. 
Post Svo. 2U. half-bound luorocco. 

LITERARY 

The sixth and last volume of Cunninghatn’s 
“ British Artists.” 

The “ Life of General Sir John Moore," 
from tile materiula afforded by Family Papers. 

“ Notre Danie,” a Tale of the Aneleii lle- 
glmc, from the French of Victor Hugo. By 
the Translator of Wilson's edition of “ La¬ 
fayette." 

" Fieid Book : or, Sports and Pastimes of 
the British Islands” By the Author of “ Wild 
Sports ot the West.” With Illustrations. 

Captain Alexander Is aboht to puhlisU the 
narrative of Ills recent Travels in America and 
tbe West Indies, under the title of "Trans¬ 
atlantic Sketches.’ 

" Ploxsiana; or, Kecollectlons cf the late 
Mrs. Piozzi,” with Remarks by a Friend, 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey,” ending 
til the Autumn of 1332 { with Remarks on the 
Present State and Future Prospects of those 
Countries. 


The English Flora of Sir J. E. Smith, Vul. 
V, Part 1 ; or the Second Vol. of the English 
Flora. By W. J. Hooker. 

Lanlner’s CyclopiediB, Vol. XL. 

.Southey's Naval Biography, Vol. I. 12mo. 
6 j. bds 

Hawkins’s Discourses on the Historical 
Scrlplures of the Old Testament. Svo. fir bds. 
The Last Essays of Elia. Ci Svo. 9r bds. 
A Million of Facts. By Sir U. Phillips. 
New Eilltioii, 12nio. 10s bds. 

Mayi)’,s Outlines of Human Physiology. 
Svo. Third Edition. IBs. bds 
Park on the Apocalypse. Third Edition- 
Svo 7«. bds. 

Record Commission : Proceedings in Chan¬ 
cery, Vol. HI, Folio (Elizabeth), II. 10s. 
lialf-bouiul. 

Ilansaid’s Debates Third Series, Vol, XIV.; 
the -Sixth (concluding vol ) of Session 1831-2. 
1/ 10.1, bds. s II. I3r, Gd. half-bound. 

'i’he Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol II. 
Life of Sir Walter Riileigh, 12niD Si bds 
Six Weeks on the Loire. Svo. 12s. bds. 

REPORT. 

“ A General View of the Geology of Scrip¬ 
ture.” By George Fairholme, Eik]. 

Dr. Paris’s “ Philosophy in Sport made 
Science in Earnest” is announced, in a single 
volume. 

MissJBnCiAuaU>n’s Novel, entitled "Emma,” 
Is promised for the twenty-fifth volume of Mr. 
Bentley’s Standard Novels and Romances. 

A Novel, under the title of the “ New Road 
to Ruin,” from the pen of Lady Stepney. 

W. Howitt, we are glad to hear, has nearly 
ready a second aeries of the " Book of the 
Seasons,” embracing all the advantages of the 
first series, which has been long out of print, 
and with superior EmbellUlinients. 

A new Novel by Mrs. Sheridan, entitled 
•' Alms and Ends ” 

" Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt of 
Ghent.” By the Author of •' Richelieu,” 
■' Renry Mastertoo,” &c. 
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FINE ARTS. 

luirriiilt INSTITUTIOK. 

The exhibition of works of nrt in the Galk-iy of the British Tnstitniion opened early 
in the month.' Taken as a wlvule, it is the best we ever iiutieed, although there has 
nut been so large a contribution us heretofore on the part of artists established in repu¬ 
tation. There are, however, fewer inferior productions tha.i usual; and weohseived 
manifest improvement in Many of the exhibitors of termer years. Mr. E. Landseer, 
Mr. Elty, Mr. Constable, Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Ifuward, are the .nembers of the academy 
who have sent their productions ; and among the more eminent of the other contri¬ 
butors are Mr. Uivins, Mr. ICnight, Mr. (r. Kajter. Mr. ^Vebster, Mr. Von Ilidst, Mr. 
Clater, Mr. llutlund, Mr. M'Clise, Mr. Lee, &c. M'Clise’s picture of Mukannn un- 
vailiiig before Zelica, (from Lalla Rookh,) is beyond question the gem of the season. 
We never recollect a young artist making so great a sensa(ioii|<' or rising so rapidly 
to the highest station in his prufe.ssioii; the most envied honours of which he is doubt¬ 
less destined to share. , 

The Assoriah'il Pat ft/e) s tn JVater Colours. —W'e are happy to find that our antici< 
p.itiuiis have been realized. Tiiis society has sacceeded in its object; a siifiicieiit sum 
has been collected aiiioiig the fiiends and proTessors of art, and the exhibition will open 
in Old Bond-street, early in April. 


THE DRAMA. 

DRURY lAVE. 

Wn have h.ad a good deal of hustle andiiovelty during the past month at the “great 
hoiise.s;” but the most delightful treat at this theatre h.is been the revival, or latlier 
appear.rnee, of Moz.ut’s iinrnort.al “ Don (iiavanni” in an English diess. To Mr. 
Bear.ley was assigned the difiicult task of translating, or writing, English wonls to 
Italian music ; thus uniting a gay, bounding, griiceful It.iliiin greylioiiiul in the bonds 
of unlawful matriinoiiy with a stiif, cross, crabbed English bull-dog. Critics though 
we be, we have not the heait to criticize him or liis poetry after such an eieituin : he 
has taste and feeling ; but there are some things over which neither taste nor feeling 
can triiimph. It would be much easier to find fault with liis poetry than to write 
hetter. We tlieiefore ilismiss the scrutiny altogether; and for once congratulate 
the management on the possession of an udiiiiriihle urcliestra,. W>U Mr Biaham 
oblige us with Ins .secret for the preservation of jierjieliial youth He sang niid acted 
the aniiii.ated air, “ I'm ch’ an dal Vino,’’ with a glowing gaiety that warmed every 
bosom irf the theatre. In other porlioii.suf the music, the melody, the gentle hrealhiiig 
melody, was wanting, both in his lower and his upper tone.s; but sidl he is the 
Brahain, who, like the youth in 9u Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, “ never should glow obi.” 
M.idame de Meric, whose voice seems cajiable of every raodulatimi, and is excellent in 
them all, exerted herself to tlie utteiniust, and did not, when we he.iid her, suffer a 
note ot the divine music to line its expre.ssion. Her enunciation ofour guttpial English 
is admirable, and her conception of the character of Donna Anna was perfection. 
Mrs. Wood’s “Zeihna’’ was in many parts finely sung, but (lie bnoy.uicy of heart and 
manner, which constitute the life and freshness of the character, were \ianting. .Site 
did not bound on the stage in all the abandon of b.appy enjoyment; she was too tame, 
too measuieil in her movements ; in fact, the character is as mucfi and essentially 
Italian as Shaksjieare's Juliet, and rerpiire.s much discrimiiiatioii to perlorni it cumme 
xl faul, without at the same time violating the propiielies of an English audience, Her 
“ Vedrai Caviiio’’ was something to remember as long as we live. Mr. Phillqis is Urn 
heavy forLeporello ; he has more humour than wit iii his acliiigj but there is no Eng- 
hsh singer now on the stage who could do inure justice to the gossamer Italian Miss 
Betts, notwithstanding the host of talent she had to cuiiteiul with, acipiitted berselt, os 
she usually does—well; but we protest against IClvira ruiiniiig away troin her convent 
in pink satin and feathers,* There is not one of even Mozart’s operas that comes so 
laden with the gulden feelings of our youth as this same Dun Juan. And Stanfield’s 

* Toward? the close of the month a Mr Martin took the jdace of M r. Phillips, and made by fat the 
most sutcesiful dehui ot tlie season. He has many of the best requisUes for tlic profession, 
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glorious nPDcil contributefl so judiciously lo the illusion> that but for our barbarous 
langiiiige, wo could have fancied ourselves la sight of the statue, where the soft moon¬ 
light louclios the scenery with its sliver beauty, and sheds its chastened light on all 
around. The opera aliogether is a delightlul treat, full of the depth and passion of the 
great Alaeftro, and yet spiukhng with his youthful auJ bright imugimngs. They havo 
had O. P. riots at this theatre ; and Captain Polhill’s manager speechified without 
efioct until the cause of umbrage was removed. 

“The Sleeping Beauty” has laeii another novelty, or called a novelty, though wc 
most strenuously object to the introduction of any thing but incidental Ballets at a 
house originally intended for the pioductioii of the LegitWnate Drama, despite the 
attriictioiis of Mademoiselle Diiveinay, whuh are certainly of a very hi^h order, bjith 
as regards her iiersonal ch ums mid acipiired accomplishments. “ The Sleeping 
Beauty” is only an improvement on the “ Lions of Mysore”—neither had any business 
at Old Drury, (lot uj), a-» .ill must he, at an enormous expense, and at vari¬ 

ance with the taste of th.it class of persons who frequent, or ought to frequent, an 
Englisli Tlie.'ilre, the'y may “ diaw” for a few nights, hut in the eml can only “ draw” 
down destnictioii on the heads of thoir misguided producers. This we should have 
thouglit li.id been alieady proved; hut we havo not now to learn that there ore those 
who never grow wise by experieucS A Ballet at the Opera, where Bal/els ought to 
he, and a Ballet at each of the English Theatres, where they i.ight not io he! we 
shall see lu a little time how it will all terminate! We cannot, honestly, wish such a 
system success, particularly as many of our own actors, whose talent lies in their head, 
not their heels, aie pretty nearly consigned to starvation, to enable foreigners to slur. 
Kevertlieless we dcti.ict not fioin the ineiit of the fair attistrs. Mademoiselle Ancelliii 
improves, and is now, pait Taglioui—part Ileherle. Of Mademoiselle Dnvernay we 
think most highly ; she possesses grace .ind elegance, as we have stateil, of the highest 
order; we hope soon to see her at the Opera. The die.sses and decorations of the 
“ .Sleeping Be.inly” me tinly snjieih ; and the scenery, when we rememher who istlio 
magician (whose pencil h.is all the qualiHcations of a f.iny’s wand) that has produced 
it, need scarcely he pronounced ” wondeifnl in beauty,”—it could not he otherwise. 

CinM-NT OAUDlt.V. 

]\rr. Pe.ike has produced a new dram.a at this theatre, of which, by this time, all our 
readeis have heaid: it is c.illed the “ Smuggler Boy,” the word and churaeter of Hie 
hny 1i iviiig t)4-eii intiuduced to aecommudate tlie piece to iVliss Poole, who is an extr.i- 
ordnuiiy mixture oi youthful feeling and matured judgment. The jilot is as follows: 
The lamily ot St Brieiix, Ihongh nolde, has lor many jeiirs been eonnected with a 
hand id soiuggleis on the co.ist of BiitUiny. Paul (lonnt do St. Biieux, otheiaise 
Paul the Siiiugirler, is susiiccted by the hand of tre.ieheiy. lie has been alwent eigli- 
teen mouths, h.is nimn .L .md had an hen, and has been .seen by their spie.s in regular 
atteud:iiu-o on the nmuster at Pans. On Ins return he is siimiiiiined to a meeting of 
the smiiggleis, and conqielled to place his infant son ni their hands us a hostage fur Ins 
fiilLlity. 'I’lie cliate..u IS attackeil by Ih.e troops ol the goveinuieiit, auil defended by 
the siniigglei-r,, who escape with the child, leaving the son ut the commanding uflker 
of the distiict among the slain, and thus tei minutes the first Act. At the opening of 
the second we find the Count and Countess returned from Ciiailaloupe as Colonel and 
M.ad.ime \ ahy. the Count having sunk Ins former name and .'■tation, and acquired 
rank and reput.ition in the army. Ills own description, as the prosciihed Paul the 
Smuggler, is ]i:uccd in his hands as Colonel Valry, to he road at the head of Ins 
regiment, which is now' employed in Biittany to suppiess the smugglers, who have 
again m u'.e head. A smuggler hoy, e.illed Duvilskin, is taken prisoner, hut escapes 
from the troops, and climbing through a window into the house where Madame Vulry 
is slaying, inqilores her ])roteetion. 11c is discovered, but escapes again, tiies to his 
mountains, and ultimately pmves to he the lost heir of St. Brieux. Tlie smugglers 
aie overcome, and their dying chief I'juioiiuces Paul as tiie murderer of the young 
oHieer slaiu in Act 1. Ills innocence, however, of that crime is proved by another 
smuggler, ^id his sdhsequent services induce the couit and jury to recommend him as 
a fit object for the royal clemency. Such is the outlino of this legitimate melodrama, 
if we may s-o desigmite an euterlaiinnent containing much broad farce, which is 
cleverly given hy Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. Much as we appreciate Miss Poole's talent, 
we do not like to see this precocious child forced and dressed into such a part: we 
would not mar the innocence and happiness of youth by so early a,u acquaintance with 
vice; and though we are well aware that the stage is'iio hot-bed for virtue, yet we 
would not have e child, and more ^larticularly a girl, thrust into immorality under the 
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very eye of the public. Mr. Haines nianifesicd much talent in bin allotted part, and 
the chutuses were in Mr. Q. H. Kudwell's bust style. It only remains for us to pru- 
plii'sy that the Siiiiipf'ler Boy will not outlive the season. 

The grand spectacle of “Keiulwurlh" has been pruJucodhere, with the tribe of opera 
dancers and opera drusMis. Well may the bills say that it is “ from the King's Theatre 
the ballet was most certainly an absurdity worthy foreign growth, but it was 
a grievous profanation to graft it upon our own be.iutifiil Kenilworth. Darnley, Karl 
of Leicestei, pirouettingliefore the proud Eli/abcthof Kngljiid on one leg!—dancing 
into the good graces of the maiden ipieeii, who loved him not over-vvi.\cly, and bound¬ 
ing, with a hupste])-and-a-jun)p, into the sii’iceptihle heart of Amy Kohsurt! What 
would the manager think of getting up the Kelbrm Bill in the same si'j le of excellence—* 
Lord John mid Earl Grey tlos u dos, while Mr Cobbett and Mr. U’GouneU performed 
demt queue de chat Ibi the amusement of mi culigliteucd uudicucc. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


llOYAl. SOCIETY 01' WTISIIATUIIE. 

At a meeting of this Society held on the Cth instant, the Secretary road a “ Bis- 
sortation on the Origin of the I’riinitive Splieic of the Greeks," by Isaac (Inlliinore, 
Esij. It is well known that the priiici])les whereliy Sir Isaac Newton eiuUvavoured 
to remodel aiicieiit liistory rest on the d.' scriptioii of wliat i.'i usually denmniiiated 

the piiniitive sphere of the Greeks,’' tiiniished by the astronomers Eudoxus, 
Ar.itus, and llipp.iicliii.s, conihined with a tiadition jireserved by (llcineti.s and 
Diogenes Laertius, th.at the .sjihere was constnicti'd for the use of the Arfpiiiciiits liy 
(-'lu’ion and his coiitenijiorary Miis.eiis,—a tradition wliirh is at issue willi llio evi¬ 
dence of all sober history, and altogether conlnted hy tlie I'acC of the adoplioii of 
iieinly the same sj stein of asterisms liy all civili/ed ii.itions, from the remotest aiiti- 
ipiity. Newton, as well as liis opjioiieiils, S(*iiciel, Hedfoid, &e., ileteriniiied, how- 
eier, to see nothing hiit “ tlie history ol the Argo and lii'i' g.ill.nit crew” delineated 
in tlie heavens, li.ive therefore ideiitilicd the iigcs of the spheie and of tlic voyage 
ol Jason—the foirner at the expense of history, and the latter at that of astronomy, 
liistory releis this famous expedition to the middle of the thiiteenth century before 
the Christian era; while the description of the spheie answers to the statu of tlio 
heavens ahont the iiihldle of tin* tenth. To the latter age Newton accordingly 
lowers the voyage of llie Aigo, and assumes tliis as a liasis lor tin* general shorten¬ 
ing of ancient chnmology; wliile Soneiel and Bedlord, lejectiiig the evidence of 
astronomy, laise the spheie to the historical age of the expedilion. 

The place of tlie colnres being spoken of hy Ilijijiarehns as the inidillc of Aries, 
Xahra, Cancer, and Cajiricorii (<. c., the or middle of the constellations), tho 
opponents of Newton Jiavc assumed, to siippoit their theory, tlial tins middle, or 
l.V^, of tlie signs is to be understood—a dilfcrcnce in lime ol from four to five cen¬ 
turies. Air. Ciilliiiiore, however, proves, hot]* from the coiiicident voiie of nncieiit 
wiileis, ami from astronomical caleiiJalion, tliat the 8'’ was the ])lace of the cohires 
in tlie sphere of X'hidoxtis. TJiere Kiidoxiis liiniself placed them, iii tlie fiiiirth 
century b.c., as Columella infonns us. Tliere, also, tliey were placed hy Melon and 
Eiictemon a century earlier; and hy Sosigenes, Mmiilnis, Coininella, Ovid, and 
Plmy, during the two ceiitniies which immediately preceded and followed tho 
Christian era. It follows iliiit, whatever was the source ol ihis oiiginal spheie of 
the Greeks and llomaii.s, it was adopted by botli nations, wiiliont aify regard to the 
changes in tlie longitudes of flit* stars. Tlie tenth eenlury ii u., to which calcnlatiou 
refers the coincidence of this sjihere, with the celestial iiheiiomena, is a coinpleto 
hlank as regards Grecian history and science; and this blank descends below the 
Olympic era, n.c. New'ton accordingly admits that hetweeu the Argonautic 
era and the time of Thales, about n.o. COO, we know' nolliiiigbf the state of (iie- 
cian astronomy. This chasm in the records of science extends to 8.50 years, ac¬ 
cording to Newton, and to about twice that time if we follow his opponents ; both 
parties nevertheless as.siimc the observations of Cliirini, the traditional author of 
the sphere, to have liceu preserved and transmitted during the w'hole of it with 
perfect accuracy. 

The present writer consequently takes hi.s stand at the dawn of Grecian a.stro« 
QOtny; iu the days of Thales, aud proceeds to show that this philosopher obtaiued 

2 c 2 
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his knowlf>d;?<! of the heavens in Egypt; and that hig pupil, Anaximander, was 
the constructor of the earliest Greek sphere of which there is the remotest histo¬ 
rical trace; the labours of vVnaximander being continued by Clearchus, and soon 
afterwards* adopted by hleton and Euctemon, as above. We are tlnis directed to 
Egypt as the source whence Thales imported his knowledge of the sphere; and to 
that nation Herodotus, and all sober historians, refer the nrif/infs ns/ronomtcre of 
flrccce. Ihit the Egyptian elements of science could not have been brought into 
Greece earlier than the first international communication ; and this intercourse is 
known to have begun with the arrival of the Caviaii and Ionian auxiliaries in aid 
of King Psarnmeticus, about the year n c. «72, a little before the birth of Thales. 

What, then, was the state of the Egyptian sphere iu this age.? We find that 
the latest delineation «jf it, of which history has presented any account, was that 
by King Nicephos the Wise, the immediate predecessor, except one, of Psamme- 
ticus, the limits of whose leign fall between the years nt. (J8C and 672. 

Mr. Gulliinore shows, that, according to principles developed by him in a pro- 
vious memoir, tlie Egyptian coliires intersected the 8° of the cardinal signs, from 
the year a.c. (>76 to f»7i»—an interval coincident not only with the reigns of Psam- 
metiens, Is'iceplios, &c., but with the- greater part of the lives of Thales and 
Anaximander. And that thi.-i was the last corr-ection of the sphere of Egypt 
appears fiom the fact, that Sosigenes', the Alexandrian, who n>sisted Ga-sar in the 
reformation of the Roman calendar, (500 years later, still placed colures in the 8“ 
of the signs. It follows that the state of the ligyptian sphere, and that of tho 
Greeks and Romans, was identical, from the age of I’liales to that of Pliny ; and 
that the origin of the latter has been at length demonstrably detected. 

nOYAI. ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The Chevalier Clot Bey was introduced to the meeting by the Chairman, in an 
energetic .spei’ch, which gave an interesting view of the lahonrs of this gentleman, 
who is a native of France, and now fills the situation of luincipal surgeon to the 
I’aslia of Egypt, in the costume of which rank he appeared at the meeting. Among 
other benefits conferred by this individual on Egyj't, be has educated three hundred 
young Arabs in his own piofcssioii, one of whom accompanies him. Sir Alexander 
passed a very higli culoginm on the Pasha of Egypt, for the liberal and enlightened 
manner in which be patronizes the natives ol all countries indiscriminately, who 
can improve in any way the condition and resources of his country. The Chevalier, 
in returning thanks for his reception by the meeting, expressed his regret that the 
shortness of his stay in England would not allow him to pay so inucli attention as 
he could wish to the institutions of the country; but said, that the high opinion 
lio had formed of oni Matioii was Inlly borne out by his limited experience. lie 
concluded by offering ins services to the Society, on bis returu to Egypt, in any 
way they could be made available. 


•SOUIETY OK ARTS. 

At II recent meeting of this society, a paper was re.Td by Mr. Aikin 'on the 
gaseous siilistances used for artificial light and the manufacture of gas. In our 
notice of this vv'e must be very brief. The practical details of the nia- 

niifacUire ot gas, with descriptions of the retorts, tubes, tanks, hydraulic-main.s, &c. 
without the drawings, tlie exhibicioii of which accompanied Mr. Aikiti’s discourse, 
would he uninteresting to the most acute reader. The application of elastic fluid, 
or gas, to the purpose of affording artificial light is of modern invention, though 
from an early jicriod its exi.stence was acknowledged ; for what is the blaze of a 
coal file but the burning of coal-gas ? In 1788, a Fellow of the Royal Society firat 
discovered the inflammable nature of coal-tar: in 1746, further advances were 
made ; and, some time after, the Ea l of Duiidonald obtained a patent for the ma- 
nnfacture of gas and coke; but it may be fairly said, that until its introduction by 
Mr. Windsor, who ht what was then the livceiim Theatre in the Strand, and one 
side of Pall-mall, with gas, tho extent of its usefulness as an artificial light was 
not uiulerstisiid. A chaldron of coal, after remaining about eight hours in the 
retort, yields from 10,000 to 14,000 cubic feet of gas, the difference in quantity 
arising from the quality of the coal: a loss, varying from 224 3-14 per cent, 

takes place, and it hecoiiies coke. About one cwt. of tar is also extracted, together 
with a quantity of ammoniacal liquor, from which is made sol ammoniac, and other 
chemical compounds, 
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LECTURE OR JACOTOT’S 8T8TEU OF EDUCATION. 

Two lectures bare been giren by Hfr. Joseph Payne, at the GrOTe^Honse, Cam^ 
berwell, to a numerous and respectable audience, on Jacotot’s system of education, 
entitled universal instruction. The following is an abstract Jacotot, a native 
of Dijon, also professor of French, at the U niversity of LoutilSn, made many inter, 
esting experiments, which ended in the estal)lishment of a system embracing these 
principles. ]. That the pupil sliould he made as much as possible an agent in his 
own instruction; he learns under the direction, but not by the explanation of 
his teacher.—2. That the pupil should be made ctnnpletely master of one thing 
(one book, one model, &c.) to servo as a sort of nucleus, annnid which other things 
may he collected and retained.—3. That this one thing well known should serve to 
interpret and explain other things imperfecry or not at all known.—-4. That ahabife 
of correct and natural association sliould be assiduously cultivated.—.5. That the 
mind should in all cases be taught by ascending from facts to principles —(!. That 
tho memory should always be praclicalily considered as the purveyor to the judg- 
inciit.—7- That tlie natural f.iciiky of imitatioti should he extensively exercised.—. 
8. That what is learned should lie continu^fy brought into us«;, i. e. that the priii- 
eiple of reproduction should be in constant operation.—9. That the process of very 
frequent repetition i.s absolutely necessary iij elementary instruction.—10. That 
practice makes perfect. The general direction of the sy.stein—learn something 
thoroughly, and IefiT ev'cry thing else toil, was explained, and the re.,nits rtf the 
plans on the continent and in the country, were shown from oOici.al rejiort.s ; ac¬ 
counts of the Lecturer’s own successful experiments, &e. An approving note iVom 
Lord Brougham was read, as also si letter from an Knglish otiicor, wlio had wit¬ 
nessed very satisfactory effects of this system in Halifax, Nova iScotia. The piac- 
tico of all men of cultivated minds, and great attainments was shown to he in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle of the system ; the advantages of being '* the man of one 
hook ” were pointed out, and tho old saying, envenb homme umui /ibri^ elucidated. 
The process by which the pupil of Jacotot’s system is made “ the man of one 
book” was explained in detail, and some eoinpositioiis of the Lecliiier’s pupils read. 
The audience, which, by the way, on tlie tirsi evening, were put into a thoroughly 
damp room by the directors of the cstablishinont, evinced by the most inurked at- 
tcntiim the interest they took in the subject. 


VAKIETIES. 

Expeditinn in search of Coplain lioss .—The following is .in outline of the present 
plan for conducting this interesting expedition s —The expedition is to consist of two 
officers and eighteen men, p.irt to he engaged in thi.s country and part in raiiad.i, all of 
tiiera inured to fatigue, and well accustomed to the duties they luve to perform. 
Several of Cajitain Back's late companions on Sir John Franklin's last voyage have 
already volunteered to emliark on the present enterprise. 'J'liey will le.ive Liverpool 
so as to reach IVIontreal by way of New Yoi k by the lOth of Ajii il. Some days will 
then be spent in engaging Canadian voyagers as steersmen and guides, and in pre¬ 
paring lheusu.il equipment. The route to be pin sued is the ordinary oneri'or the litr- 
traders, by the Out.iway, Frencli Jliver, the (ireat Lakes, Lake ^\'inepeg, &c., to 
Great Slave Lake, being a distance from Montreal of about ‘2500 miles, which may, 
it is expected, be Hcconqilished early in July. The mode of travelling on the l.ike.s 
is in a large hirch rind canoe, which at Fort W illiam will be changed for smaller 
canoes, adapted for river navlj^ation. At Cumberland House the party will embark 
in Imtteaux, which are better calculated for conveying the pemmicaii. Tliis, which 
will form their most certain food, is made from the flesh of Initt'alo, moose, or rein 
deer, dried and pounded with a proportionate quantity oflat; and when well pre¬ 
pared it will keep good for years ; .scraped and boiled in snf*v water, it forms a 
palatable and nutritious soup. At Slave Lake, Indian guides and hunters will be 
obtained to accompany the party to the Great Fishing River. The most eligilde 
spot for winter residence having been selected, a certain number of the people will 
be appointed for erecting the necessary buildings, and the hunters and fishernieii 
employed to store up provisions, wliile Captain Back will proceed himself, without 
loss of time, down the river in a light canoe, with a crew of eight men, well armed. 
As the river flows through the barren lands of nearly equal elevation with those 
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north of Fort Enterpri*«, it ia esrpected its wnrse, like Aftt of the Copper Mine, 
will be internipted by rapids, or cascades. This cruise will enable Captain Back to 
survey these, so that on his return to the winter establishment they may construct 
boats combining the qualities of the river and the sea navigatioru As far, also, as 
the season will pcrmi|^ Captain Back experts his visit to the sea will give him an 
opportunity of communicating with the llsrpiimaux, and of obtaining, if not intelli¬ 
gence of Captain Ross, at least much information of the direction of his course the 
following summer. Having passed the first winter, they would start for .sea the 
moment the ice breaks up ; and if the opinion which Captain Back has been led to 
entertain, from an inspe<-tioii of the maps traced by the Indians, of the mouth of 
the river being between tJb and (!!) parallels of latitude he correct, they would then 
be less than SOO miles from tin* wreck of the Fm y, and, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, little or no doubt can he eiftertaincd of their being able to reach it. If, 
contrary to their liope, no trace df Captain Ross should he discovered on arriving 
at the wreck of the I'nry, and the season should be far advanced, it will be neces¬ 
sary they should retrace their way to winter-tiuarters; and in so doing tliey 
would embrace ecery opportunity of t^ctiiig lanil-marks and signal-posts oti peaks 
and capes, to arrest the attention of tliptvajidei-ers to the notes deposited Iteneatli, 
detailing the position of their fort, and the means adopted for tlieir relief. On the 
disruption of the ice in the following spring, the expedition wo.;ld again be on tlie 
shore# of the Volar Sea, and its researches he resumed in a diiferent direction from 
tliat previously t.ikeu ; every Ksipiimaux hut woulil he minutely iiispetded, tii the 
liopc ol finding s()m(* token of the fate of their countrymen. “ The gratification,” 
ohserve.< (iaptaiii Biuk, “ which the promoters of the expedition will experience 
should even a single Hi it'sli seaman he rescued from a melancholy fate by their 
means, will am]»ly rjepay them for their exeilions and outlay; while, even if no 
such liajipy fortune should attend their lesearcbes, the geographical knowledge 
that must he obtained, and the scientific infoimation resulting from a course lead¬ 
ing ne.arly over one <d the magnetic polos, will, it is liojied, -show that the enterprise 
has not, even in tin's case, been uiidcttaken in vain.” 

Agricultufnl Imprnvrrnrnt Institulnut —A society has been lately established, and 
under very high patronage, for tlie jinrpose of giving to the destitute, but indus¬ 
trious poor, usctiil and profitable emidoyment. 'I'he society proposes to effect this 
great good by cst.tldisbing home colonies on the model of tlie celebrated DntcJi 
farms at Fredi'iick's-oord. From an estimate lately laid before, Varllament, it .ap¬ 
pears tliiit li'i.OOO.OOO acres of land, cap.ihle of enltiv.itioii, are now lying waste in 
the United Kingdom. The objects (>f the society ate, to obtain tracts of this waste 
land by gift, grtint, or pnrcliase ; to divide the same into small poitioiis, and to let 
these |i(pi lions to the poor at a low rent, fni nisbiiig to the occupiers sni h implements 
and instinciion, as sb ,)1 enable them to bring tlie land into profitable cultivation, 
and eventually to repay all expensi's incurred by the lociely, ainl by Continued 
industry and (riig.ility to acipiire a eoinjiereiice for tluinselves. The fiiist outlay of 
the society is to be liefrayed by snlisci iptioiis : and we mention this, fiecaiise wo 
feel tJiat such a i‘s(H'i,.ty is entitled to the .support of all ■wlio desire, not onlv for the 
poor themselves—and linmanity requires xnnetbing horn ns—hut for tlie moral 
improvement of society, that the condition of the linmhler classes should he im¬ 
proved, and that every tihle and willing labourer should have the just reward of his 
industry. Annual subsciiptioiis, ns low as ten .sliillings, are received, and entitle 
tbesubscriliers lobe present, and to vote at all general riK^tings. 

A ncir Hoiiln to Imha —A Mr. AFaghorn, who lias been exerting himself to 
prociii'c a i|iiicli, commnnicatioti witii India, is about to .sail for Malta, from whence 
he will proceed to Alexandria, in order to make airangements for crossing the 
desert to Siiez. .Should }ii.s plan lie carried into effect, he calculates that he may be 
able to reach India within forty-live days after leaving Fahnontli. 

The conimlssionei*s for building new churches have made their twelfth annual 
report. They state tSiat at the time of their last report l(!R churches and chapels 
had been tsompleted, in ivhicli accommodation had been provided for 23],3CI7 per¬ 
sons. Sinci' that time 20 churches and cliapeks have been completed, capable of 
acoomnHSlffiiting ‘JfidlCl jicrsons ? so that, on the whole, IflB churches or ehapels 
have now been comjileti d. and tlicrein accommodation provided for 257,71^8 per¬ 
sona, including 142,121 free seats ^ The commissioners state further that there 
ar6 If) churches and chapels now building, and that they have approved plans for 
building 8 more.- 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Compotiiion 0 / the Silver Bell of Rotten, —M. Oirardin, profeaaor of chemistrjr, 
has, by a careful analysis, ascertained that it dues not c<^ntain any silver, Ono 
hundred parts by weight contain— 

Copper 71 

Brass ^0 

Ztnc ... 

Iron • ... . l.ao 

100 

Modern French bells differ little from the above, being composed of— 

Copper.. 78 

Brass . • • • • < , . • . 


ICO 

Thus, the prejudice which has long existed, that the old chinch-hells contained a 
smaller or larger portion of silver, is daatroyed by the efforts of science .—Rtcunl 
IndmtneL ^ 


k Compematinti Pendulumt. —M. Henry Itobert, pui>il of Hregnet, has, by availing 
mmself of the well-kiioivii quality possessed liy the wood of the lir-tm* of preserving 
its Iqngth unaltered in all changes ol tcmperatiiie, and conliniiig a rod of this wood 
"•in a inqtal-box, the expansion of the boh collecting that of tlie tiilie, succeeded per¬ 
fectly iri^aking a pendulum, uniting all the requisites of a good eoinpensator, and 
at the sitm^imo simple in its construction and loini.— Acad, dcs Sucticis. o 

The followiW discovery has lately been made at iVIficornay, naai Lons le Snuhier. 
-A labourer, on digging to jilant a vine, found a stone alwn'i seven feet long, under 
svhich there WHS aSi;ell-pieserved skeleton of a man of extraoi dinary size. Tho 
stone coffin in which >(; rested was in an inclined position, wrtli the head turned 
towards the east. Hy itV side were found a rusty' swoi-il, a lai'ge iron hiiekle whieJi 
probably belonged to the swprd-belt; aiuUoi the finger a gold ring, fioiu which it 
is tliought to be the remains of a fiallie or Uoinau wan lor. , . * 


Chevalier Manzi has ju.st discovered, in the Necropob di Tarqiiina, an Ktniscan 
tomb, more enriehed with ouiamwits ihan any liitheito met with. Its form is 
quadrangular, and it is supported by a large eolumn in liie eentre, on three sides of 
Avhich are full-si'«d genii. On the prineipal f.ice or entrance above tlie door i.s an 
Etruscan inscription, surrounilcd b^ i^ery-^inc ornanients and fishes. On the, left 
facets a most animated group of figui*es eXouisitely wrought, and above another 
inscription in tlie same language. The tomlu^sMii rounded hy lb ice sUigeii ol steps, 
on which are placed several sarcophagi, witli fighnss of men and womeu in n high 
state of preservation, various iiiscriptious in fialiii, ih^d names. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Government have permitted a patent to fie taken out for distilliiy? spirits from 
Mangel W'urzel, which was powerfully resisted by corn-growers and agriculturists. 
The establishment is hpnn a large scale at Malden, in Essex, and promises to be¬ 
come a most successful speculation. 

Many people destroy their hyacinths hy planting them in joo much manure. 
Rotten dung is as injurious to bulbs as a very damp soil. They do best in pots filled 
with rich light vegetable earth, that ha.s been sifted and kept dry tliiee week.s be¬ 
fore it is made use of. M hen the bulb is put into the earth, ahoiit a third part of it 
should be left above the surface. The plants should bo placed in a dry situation, 
and should have but little water at first, increasing the (piaijtity by degrees till they 
have done flowering. As soon as the leavi s begin to decay, no more water sbonld bu 
given, and when the flowers and leaves are both gone, the httlh should be taken tip ; 
and; after it ha.s been carefully cleared of the earth adhering to it, it should be 
put by, in a dry airy place, till about the middle of .September, tvJien It should be re¬ 
planted, in order tj^t it may flowqr the following spring. 

vfe Camellia Japonica . or Japan Kue, is fSae of the mo.st beautiful ns well as the 
hardie8tTjf*grce^i<iiise plants. LikeSth other plants of the tea family, it is nearly 
as handsome in its foliage as in its flowera,,and its dark green shining and leathery 
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leaves appear to advantage, even among the gayest deciduous shrubs of summer. 
The Camellia will ^ve, and even ilower in the open air, but it does best when 
afforded the j)i<)tectim^(>f glass, though it rarely requires any artificial heat. The 
trees should be planted lo a compost composed of loam, peat, or sand, and decayed 
leaves in about equal pam, or loam alone will do. The plants should be kept very 
moist, and.not exposed tooSnuch to the sun. If there should be any flaws or 
blemishes fti the glass, the suii^s rays reflected through them on the leaves of the 
Camellias are very apt to occasion blisters ami white spots, which disflgure the 
plants. When Camellias are planted against walls in the open air, a north wall 
should be preferred tonne with a southern exposure, and this is the case with all 
half-hardy exotics. 'J'he reason is. tliat a soulb wall brings them too forward, and 
makes them more li.ible to be checked hXsp'U'g frosts or March winds. There are 
many varieties of Camellias, hut the coloula ate alway 
shade partaking of one of tJioso colours.. \ ^ 


USEFl® ARTS. 



h eithey^ed or white, or some 




Prhervation of f^uod .—A method of preserving bnilding-timb« r from decay has 
long been a dcsiinBratuiu. The attempts hitherto made have not, however, 
been attended witl\ success. Timber for sliip-biiilding is subject to a peculiar 
species of decay, ealiWd the dry rof ,—a method of preventing which would be 
exceedingly valuable. VVt the meeting of the Society f(>r the Encouragement of 
I^ational [mliistry, on the 21st ot Deicinber,. Utlfl, Mr- llrcant, Assayer of the 
Mint, and .in able ahemi^ exhibited several jiieces of ivood of many inches square 
and seveial feet long,‘Whilih had been i>u‘paretl by liim according to a new process, 
wliich is expected to ]»rcsei\e them from every species ol decay. The details of the 
mctliod have not been niathViublic by Mr. 1$.; he has nieiely stated that the wood 
is soaked in saline solutions Oiiid in oily and lesinous mutters. Tlie.se suh.stances pene¬ 
trate so completely tliroiighont the m.iss.of stood, that when one of the blocks ex¬ 
hibited before the .Society waii sawed in half in jireseiice of the members, it was 
found tgilic tboioughly imjiiegi'^ated with them c\en to its very centre. Mr. B.’s 
process'f'eqiiiI e.s hut two or ihreq days for completion, ei'en in blocks of wood of a 
lai^e size. If further expericiic'e confirm what science has thus suggested, the 
iliffcult problem of the preservation of wood may he considered as solved, Mr. IJ, 
'sfatc.H that he will shortly be abl^o fuij^sl^|HiIiber of all sizes prepared in this 
'way .—Academy of Saeners. 


AVtti Pnnlhtff Machine .—nie Advertize!' describes a small printing 

machine, on an eiitiruiy new |)iw*jj|fle, lately invented by Mr. J, Ilogle, 
of Perth. In lapidily of action it is equal to Cowper’s machine, .and so 
easily worked, that a hoy may diiVe it witli ono hand. One per.soii can 
work it, but moie may be enijiloyad with equal facility, according to the 
hurry of the job. The machinery is Vonstmeted in such a way as to distri¬ 
bute the ink on tlie roller.s, ink the typesAtake in tliesheet, jiiint it, and deliver it, 
at one and the same instant of time. It i\ jieifectly at the command of the work¬ 
man, and keeps u record of the woik it exccVites, so that a workman is saved even 
the troubled coniitiiig his paper. Tin's maUniie has not a single wheel about it; 
the contrivance lor taking in and delivering Che sheets is vei^ ingenious—the only 
mystery being, that sUi^rjmrrect results aie pVodured by so simple and apparently 
inadequate means. It pnms every variety of Vork with the utmost facility ; pro¬ 
duces a clear and oeautifiil impres.sion, of a uhitkim colour, and altogether equal to 
any thing that lan be done by any press ; prin 
or blQtting-sbect.s, and in long iiniTibeis the impr^siun is as clean in the last sheet 
as in the %at. It also possesses the rei mimendati^n of working silently, and oc- 

iitich more cleanly. In a mil 
ine in one minute, and in 


cupping IqwiTaom than a common press, while it is 
of similar work the lorftis can he adjusted on the ni 
every case the types ate easily adjusted, and as readil^got at in case of jiJteration.s, 
as on the comuion pi css. Although there is r-great deJd of brass and iron-work iji 
the construction of the machine, the inventor, who is jl joiner, has executed 


part of it. himself—a task, the difficulty of which can om 
are aware of the correct machinery required in printing. 

iitw Machine, for Cieansmy Roads., IJ'fl.—-This machine 
"'•orqiers fastened to wooden rods, or bands, acting on a comriipn axis, ye^JHsing or 


be known to 

- 

fomed oVn 
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falling singly and i^dapendeutly of each other, so as to meet the inequalities of 
surface. They are all inserted into a frame, the lower part of whiclfspressea on the 
scrapers, the upper }4rt being the handle : the machine is then Axed on wheels, 
and the mode of using it is hy hand. Tiie workman commences at a given place, 
by elevating the handle, wl^h sinks the srtapers, and he drags the machine across 
the road at right anglw, to the line of dranglit; when he has dragged the mud'to 
the opposite side he depresses the handle, and the scrapers rising deposit their ga¬ 
therings. The indepeadeiit action of each scraper enables the whole to enter apd 
cleanse out any holes or depressions of the surface, "C to got over any hard pro- 
jectioti; and, in short, Rabies the machine, as a whole, to adapt itself to an^ state 
of road, or any kind of .surface. . 

JSfelhoil of Prole<\iti<j Rank Notfrom being Counterfeited. —Tho object is* 
*to prevent tho counterfeiung ctf hank notes by means of lithograpliy. Those ac- 
qnaintcd with that art aiW aware that ^e impres.sion upon n bank note, or other 
engraving, printed with ink into wiiicli oil enters as a component part, may bo 
tiansferrcd on to stone, ani| tlie stone then used to fiiniish similar impressions on 
paper. Tho ntmo.st perfection lias be^ attained in tiiis process, which, as it is 
merely mechanical, may enable one whd^ no artist to imitate the work of the best 
engravcr.s in .1 way ivliich slmll defy detection. 

The means by which the patentees cttecf.tlieir objt-ct is, by taking printer’s ink, 
or ink made from oil, which is to be of a pink, light blue, nr other tint, and which 
will serve as a ground for the black ink generally used in piiiiting bank notes. Tlio 
paper intended to be punted on is first covered wholly, or in p.irt, with tlie light- 
coloured oleageiions ink, iiiitl ai[ter this the tes are printed in black-ink in the 
usual way. 

Any .ittem])t to make a litho^-aphic (ran r from paper so prepared must fail 
altogether, as every iwrt which.fcus eitlier ^ [■ tinted or the lilack ink on it, will 
ulFect the stone, and only a (onfuiad, hhirred nprcssioii, can be obtained from it. 
sp^fAt ho graph y in imitation of Meeintinl .—Var us attempts liave been made to imi-^ 
^ tatethestjle of niezzoiinto engiaving by li igrapby. One of the methods tried 
was hy stamping. Tins jii-ocess had given swine t.nitilnl results, lint the mellowii^ of 
the tints emiId not be (ibtained. Besides, in Ictcliing on the stones and remSviiig 
the superabundant ink with the scraper, for le clear parts, the grain of thq stone 
was destroyed, and when the stone was lieated* for the ]iuipose of fixing the sketch 
upon it, a few engravings with tarnished and ney tints weie all that ceuhl be (di- 
tuiiied. M. Tudot proposes another jnocess 


igraphy. One of tliei 
t.nitilnl results, lint thei 
Ictcliing on the stones a 
|e clear parts, the grain 
« . 1 ........r 


tamed. M. Tudot proposes another jnocess which the scraper is upt used. Ho 
lays the lithographiC'Ink on tlin st( 1 h.e with c! ,4>, makes it penetrate into, tho grain 
by means of an instninicnt of horn,^ then w iji ft jioint of ivory, or, in preference, 
with a small utensil coinjiosed of very fine 91 li pointed tlireaiis of steel, he takes 
from the liottom of the grain as much of the layon as he thinks necessary to pro¬ 
duce the desired tints. This pioccss put 11 ractice by able workmen, lias pro¬ 
duced designs rivalling, in every particular, c 'ravings which have come from the 
liaiids ot the most celebrated engravers 111 i !’/,zotitit. Tlie artist, while trans¬ 
ferring to the stone the conceptinas of his gei ns, has eveiy desirable freedom, is 
not einliariassed with any mechanical operal 11 , and the pna-ess is very rapidly 
executed. In some trials made in jiresence d the iisocicty for the Hneourage- 
Tiieiit of Nalioiiai rndiisiry, the HOOtli impres/ 11 was as lieantifttl as the first. M. 
Tudot has received for tins apjilicaiiuu a gol^ 


Tiieiit of Nalioiiai rndiisiry, the HOfftli imprest 11 was as lieantifttl as the first. M. 
Tudot has received for tins apjihcaiiuu a gol^ medal, .c vnluu ot* 20U0 francs,— 
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COMMERCIAL AXD MONl^Y-MARKET REPORT. 

Jr is gratlfyiitfr to have to observe a steady It would appear that tlie Government, al- 
■Biid continued disposition to improvement in thauijti tliey Iiiive resolved not to rc>appolnt a 
tile condition of many of our maiml.icliires { euminitlee topunfue the Inquiry touchingtlie 
tlie Woollen trade iii particular is in astute emancipation of the slaves In the West India 
of great aejfivity, anil the increased price ob- Coloiiles,arenolyetdeflnitlvely agreed astothe 
tallied for goods more than compensates the measures to be proposed to PacUament on that 
ifhinufattiirer for the advance of 10 to I.'i per subject, aa no communication of tliose raea- 
centjlhathaa takenplaceiuWool.Theffllk trade has yet been made to the Cbminittee of 

is also recovering from its former depressfe^fj Ji ww * India Proprietors, and Ministers are 
and presents the pro.spect of afTordiiigsufficifitfi fUiddr a pledge to make that body acquainted 
employifkent for tiiC artizaiis in that particuior tv.ttb.tlie details of the plan, previousiy to its 
branch of Industry lu the ensuing seasoai being laid open to the public. 




The opinion, on the Suger Jfarhet, that a 
complete Bbn!lt»o of elarerf wa« to be ef¬ 
fected within three year*. wa» ao atrong, In 
the early part of last month, that the holdera 
were hrm in their demand of Ir. percwt. ad- 
vMiire, and many refused even to aetl nt that 
price ■ the stock In the hands of the tradebeing' 
shurt. consldciablc purchases were made at 
the ndvtince ) the market has, however, subse¬ 
quently given way, and prices have nearly re¬ 
lapsed to their former state. 

In consequence of a tolerably brisk demand 
for crashed iiugai for exportaliun, and lor tine 
goods for the home trade, the rermers luive 
during the month advanced their prices 2s, 
per cwt. ) this lies latteily clieeked the dis¬ 
position to piircliase, and as the reliuers are 
firm In maintaining the advance, the market 
has been diiT), 

In Kast India Sugars there have been no 
transai'tlons worthy of notice; .'J,()S53 bags 
Manilla were lately put up to public sale, but' 
found no buyers. There tias been a reduction 
Ot lUl. to 1«. per cwt. in Mauritius ; by public 
sale of tVOri bags, browns brought 48s. to SU«„ 
yellows 5ls. to .'i'iit. (id ; subsequently, few 
buyece were found nt tliose prices, and the 
parcels oll'ered were,for the greater p.irt, taken 
in. 

There Is nn equal stagnation In Foreign 
Sugars, 294 buses ycjilow Havnniinh liaYliig 
been nearly all witlidiawii at 22s to21s. ' 

Molasses are dull ot s>(lc at 2ls. to 

The last overage price of Sugar is 1/. 8s , 

The state of excitement and confusion in 
.lamaica, eaiised by the sudden dissoliitioii of 
the House of Assembly by the (iovernur, to¬ 
gether with the unfiivourable reports as to tlie 
state of the erops in that island, andtlie gene- 
ral uncertainty as to the time and mode of 
operation of the me.isures cotUemplated by 
Goveinment on the subject of the slave popu¬ 
lation, induced u very cuiislttftiable rise in the 
price of Jum.iiea Colfcc ;u 'le curly purl of 
lust mouth; cliMii duserlpLioiis of good qiiiility 
advanced from (W t» 7*. per cwt., and consider¬ 
able sales were elteetcd nt that advance. Lat¬ 
terly the demand has become sonib'Wiiat less 
active, but prices have not given way. Hy 
public sale, in the Inst week, good ordinary 
Jamaica sold for 7tir fid. to KIs. 6d., fine urdl- 


The decided improTement in the mannfee- 
turlng dleUicte has caueed a couiiderably In- 
creased demand for Indigo, but has not yet 
materially affected prices. Nothing is doing 
in this ortic^for exportatloii, 

III Tea, Cocoa, Spices, and Rice, the market 
Is dull,at former quotations. 

There liuve been considerable ealea of the 
finer qualities of Jamaica Rum for home con- 
Bumption. In Brandy, prices are steady, but 
Utile doing. For Geneva there is no demand. 

'J'lierc has been little fluctuation In prices 
on the Corn Market duiing the Inst month. 
The finer qiialitiei of Wheat, in good condl-''^ 
^ tioii, with (liinculty maintain the prices of the 
preceding month ; but tbuae at all out of con¬ 
dition can scarcely obtain purchasers at a re¬ 
duced price. 

Altlioiigh the Money Market bag not been 
so vlolenliy aglt'iicd as it was in the month 
of January, the iluctUii ''■ns eonsoquent upon 
the King's Speecli were runsiderable, the 
price of Consols varying, in the coiiise of one 
week, from 87J to bOJ. The market has lately 
become more tranquil, with a tendency to 
advance. The prevalent opinlun in the city, 
tliat llie renewal of the Bank Ciiartcr will be 
accnmiianied by less onerous coiidllious than 
were at one lime .anticipated, has caused a 
rise of no less tliuii B per cent in Bank .Stock 
dining tile mouth .Sncli is the redundancy of 
c.ipiia) at the present time, that tirst-class'ffffliPM 
have been di.stuunte(l at 11^ per cent —a rale of ' 
discount wliicti scarcely has ,a parallel in liie 
recollection of the oldest meichants on 
’Change. 

The fnllowing were the closing prices of the 
various desciiptions of Foreign and Ootneslic 
Securities on the 23(1. 

nniTisii FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols; ditto for the Ac¬ 
count, b7 seveii-eighihs, 88.—Three per Cent. 
Bcduccd, 88 three-eighths, one-half.—Three 
and a Half ]ier Cent. liediiccd, 9.1 nnc-hulf, 
five-eighths.—New Three and a Half per Cent. 

9.'> uiie-eighth —Four per Cent. (182lil. 103 
one-lialf, thiee-fourtlis.—India Block, 20? one- 
half, 208 one-lmlf —Bank Stock, 199, 200.—- 
Kxcheqiier Bills, 48,00.—India Uonds,83, 85. - 
— Long Annuities, )? one-quarter, five-six- 


nary 83r, to 83«, ordinary Beibiie, 76<., trl.ige 
b'9r. Gd, to 79$. Tills improvement has ex¬ 
tended ill some degree to other descriptions of 
British Flantatlon, hut has producc'dTNtle or no 
effect on 15a»i tndia or Foreign Coffe^ Cieylon 
may be quoted nt 04<,to 05s., BraslT at 90$., 
and St. Domingo at .'ijr. 

Tile price of Colton In the London maricet 
luw I'ontiniiedsteady, though there hate been 
no cxtensivft-jl^pnBactionR reported. In Liver, 
pool there i^..'beeii a greater disposition to 
purchase evlqffed ; but, ns Vhe stock on bund 
is large, and the owners manifest a veudiness 
to s«Ut;a decline of jid. to id. m.ry be noted 
generally; 1401) bales Surat, by public sale on 
the 39|1, were sold at a reduction of td. to id. 
per lb. The transact^pns of the following ^y 
Wfrei 800 Kgyptiitns, at 8td to j 206 He* 
hlo*, Tid to 7id. I 100 Surats, 4|d. to 9|(f. i 
M4 about 1900 Americans, various deactip- 
tlons, from fiid. to 8fd. 


tceiiibs. 

FORKtON FUNDS. 

Belgian Loan, 89 three-fourtlis, 8fi one-qnar- 
tgr.—Brazilian Five per Cent. 58 tiiree-fourths, 
one-quarter.—Cliilian 21,22 — Culomlimn 
(1924), bix per Cent. 15 one-half — Danish 
Three pet Cent( 78 one-half, 74.—Dutch Two 
Biid a Half percent 45 three fourths, 46.— 
Freiicli Five 'jier Cent.—French Three per 
Cent.—Greek Five per Cent. 34,35.—Mexican 
Six per Cent. 33 one-half, 34.—Portuguese 
Five per Cent. 51 one-half, 52 one-half.—Por¬ 
tuguese New Loan, 4 one-half, 4 discount.— 
Russian Five per Cent. 109 oiie-half.—Spanith 
Five per Cent. 17 three-eighths, one-half. 

sn.sRRS. 

Anglo-Mexlcon Mines, 13 14.—United ditto, 
10, lo 10 —Colombian Mines, 7 10, 8 Id.—Del 
Monte, 2610,87 10,—Brazil, 60 61,—UoUtBOC, 
140 MO, 
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BANKRUPTS, 
raou jAJnJART22, 1833, to febkuaht 15, 1833, iwcmtsitb 
W. BLrrH, BlrminghBm, Ole- 


Jan. 23. 

manufacturer., J. BAKER, Over Dnrwen, 
Laiicastiire, and VV. HARPEKi Maucheater, 
calico-printers. T COOKSON, Stuveley, 
Westmoreland,manufacturer. A. CLARKE, 
St. Clement, Worcestershire, brewer. ’J\ 
JlOUGHTY, Goodge-street, Tottenhum-court- 
road, chemist. R. DREW, Great Sutton- 
strect, Clcrkenwelt, currier. J. HALL, 
Liverpool, merchant. H. KERBEY, Tot- 
tenhani-courUrood,poulterer. M. MACUIN. 
Finsbury-clrciis, merchant. J. SCOTT, 
North Shields,ship-owner. T. & J. SCOTT,- 
Birmiiufham, merchants. J. SMERTH, 
Viiiixhall walk, Lambeth, bricklayer. J, 
WRIGHT, Liverpool, silk-mercer. 

.liin W. T. BAKER, Rye, lea-dealer. 

C. SWIFT. Kubtehurrh, Kent, victualler. 

R. ROBERTS, Rirmincbani,plumber. T. 
BEALE, JSirniInphaiii, saddler. A. MERE- 
WITH,Bristol,eoal-mcrcliaiit. W.CUTLACK, 
Littleport, Caiiibridgcshirc, common-brewer. 
J. MERCER, Liverpool, joiner. D. 
BRAKE, St, John-street, West Rnillhlield, 
becr-de.iler. W F DORE, Cooper’s-row, 
Towcr-hill, Avine^'-erchniit. G. V. JACK- 
SON, Chiehe-te+.plucc, B.-itllc-bridge, book- 
seller. 11.WYATT, Northumberlaiid-str., 
JX.irylcbone, dealer. B. U. W'YATT.Foley- 
Mai yicbone, iimber-merc'iiitnt. B. C. EU- 

Al'AllDS and R. BLAKEWAY, .Stoiirbridr;e, 
Worcestershire, linen-drapers. G. MAN-' 

DER. Borough of Warwiek, coul-merchant. 

Jan. 2'J. J. ATT WOOD, Winthcomb, 
Gloneesteishiro, vicliiallcr. W., W., H. 
nnd .S. BRENNAND, Little Lever, Lanca¬ 
shire, calico-prinlers. 1*. CLARK, Cle- 
inenl’.s-lane, tavern-keeper. S. (HOLMAN, 
ShoKisham, Norfolk, miller. D. DUNCAN, 
Tooley-street, victualler. It. HAMLIN, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, tailor. J. 
Henrell, M.inc Hester, glass-cutter. J. IIOL- 
LINGSWOUTH, Soiithsen, printer. J. 
ILREUY', Doiighly-street, Middlesex, mer- 
ch.iiit. J. JOHNS, Devoiiport, printer. 
G. LAJIRORT, Newgafe-market, '•.ilesman. 
J. M'LEAN, Liverpool, flour-dealer and b.iker. 
G. NELSON, W'oolwich, eurrler. T. PO- 
COCK, Speen, Bcikahire, sheep-dealer. S. 
SAMSON, Stotk-Exchaiige, Loiiilon, Iiioker. 
W. WOON, jun Bognor, Sus»cx, chemist. 

G. WORTH, Clerkemvell green, liccused vic¬ 
tim Her 

Feb. I J. B.ARON, Frome Selivood, So¬ 
mersetshire, innholder. JT. T. IIAWKES, 
Frome Selwond, money-scrivener. E.SAN¬ 
DERS, Worcester, carpenter. E. MAR¬ 
TIN and T. C. BARKER, KegenCs-park basin, 
coal-merchants. H. I. LEWIS, Barbican, 
tallow-chandler. S. S. RELFE, Bell’a 
buildings, Salisbury-sqiiare, coul-merchant, 
U. FRIEND, Great Charlotte-street, Lam¬ 
beth, wine-merchant. S. TARR.ANT, 
Begent-slrcct, tavern-keeper. |R. and T. 
COULTHAUU, Crown-street, FInsbury.wool. 
ien-drapers. W, CARELESS, Chariton, 
Kent, cheesemonger, 8. FLETCHER, 

Hachncy-wick, blanket-manufacturer. T. 
TIDSWELL and T. THORPE, Cheadle, 
Cheshire, and Manchester, cabco-prlnters. 


Feb. 6. R. ALDERSON, Cmwford-strcet, 
Marylebone, linen-draper. J. CHANNINQ, 
North Pethr-rton, Somersetshire,' victualler. 
W. CI.AVTON, Cheapslde, enrpet-merchiint. 

S. CONSTANTINE, Slieffield, manufacturer 
of cutlery. W. EARLL, Birminghiim, vic¬ 
tualler. I. FREEM.AN, Jun. Drayton, So¬ 
mersetshire, tinman. M. FURNES.S, Great 
Loiigstone, Derbyshire, cheese-factor. W. , 
LANCE, Lewisham, Kent, victualler. T. 
PARNELL, Manchester, lai eman, J.WOOD, 
Hood, Yorkshire, cloth-manufactuter. 

Feb. 8 A. BARNARD, Norwich, money- 
scrivciicr. W. E. J. NEEP, Norwich, siU 
versinith .md jeweller. T, JIfAY, Chester¬ 
field, Derbyshire, grocer. W, KARFE, Bir¬ 
mingham, vU'tualler. J. W. COHEN, Dub¬ 
lin, and Bury-strcel, St Miuy-’Axe, wholesale 
,je\vcllpr. W R. JONES, Shud-Thames, 
Koulhw.irk, lighterman. L. J. J. NOEL, 
Carey Strsel, Lincolii’s-Inu-lields, scrivener. 
D. liEAIlY, Parliament.slri'ct. surgeon. C. 
IIANNUM, Cliippcnlinin, laipeider, G. 
SMITH, .Stoke Mills, Dorsetslilre, iiiiller. R. 
HARDCASTI.E, W'est Sniithfield, pYhmher. 

T. GHEATOUEX, Albany-strcel. liiirent’g- 
park, hay-saleaman. J.Hiid W. HARDIMAN, 
8t. Diinstan’s Hill, Lower ThiimeH-sircct, 
comiiiercmi-ngeiits. Jl. STOKES, Droit- 
wich, ehniidler. .7. FOSTER, Leeds, printer. 
W. DOWN, jiiii. Po!(-en» Soiithnniptini, wool¬ 
len diaper. J. MOXON,jini Suutllrfinptuu, 
chemist. 

Fell 12. .S. HII-LS, Hanimersmllh, School- 
misticss. H JOYCE, Millord lane anti 
Kssex-streef, Strand, olliniin and drysalter. 
W BOWDITCH, Ex. ter, grocer. J. INNES, 
Kt, Mildied's-couit, City, merchant. J. 
WILSON, F.rnest-sticet, Regeiit's-park, vic¬ 
tualler. J. JA.CO.MIiS, Coventry, and W. 
JACOMBS, Nuneaton Wiirwu ksliire, ribiind- 
maiiiifiKtiireis. I. BRUNT, Whitting¬ 

ton, Deibyslilre, laiinci, T. GILBERT, 
Jliimliigham, eoiil-dealer. IV. HOOPER, 
Fanniogton, Gloiicestersliire, lariiier. .T. 

SIM, Whilehaven, ('iinilieilniid, currier niirl 
leather-cutter. W. M ROWE, Stiimfoid, 
Liiieoliisliiro, grocer. T NELSON, Stib- 
biiigloii, IIunllogdoriKhire, piiper-miiiiiif.ic- 
tnrer. E MATTERSON^i-eeds.'Y'orkshire, 
riiemist nnd druggist. 

Fell. 1,5. W, F, SPACKMAN. Clniemont- 
square, oilman. L .MOSELEY, Hlgli-slr„ 
Shiidwell, Slairordshire-wurchoiisemaii. O. 
MATTHEWS, I.iiwrciice Poiiiitiiey-hme, Lon¬ 
don, wlne-merchaiu G. HEARN, Miiulon, 
Essex, plumlier. W. DOLLAR and G. 
THOM.SON, Riickleshury, Manchester-ware- 
houseman. J. PAYNE, Leicester, dyer. 

M. PHILLIPS, flymoulh, saddler. C. II, 
BVRN'E, Liierpool, siiil-maker. .1. COGS¬ 
WELL, Liverpool, whailinger. W. BINNS, 
Manchester,flour-dealer, J. WOODS, LI- 
verpool, coai-merchant, T. L. JONE.S, 
Solyhead,brewer. J,PAGE, Rirminghiim, 
.tidtor. ' R. PULLAN, H.illield Yorkshire, 
carpenter. J. THOMAS, M'allsnll, Staft'ord- 
ahlre, grocer. G. KEYSiAB, Toxteth-perk, 
Liverpool, timber-merchant. 
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MONTHLY DIGEST, 


GREAT BRITAIN-. 

HOUSE OF UOROe. 

Jan. 20.—Parliament was opened by the Lorda-Commissioners (the Lord Than- 
cellor, Earl (rivy, the Duke of Riclnnond, the Manpiis of Lansdowiic, and Lord 
Auckland) with the cuatoiiiary formalities. 

Feb. 5,—His Majesty, with the usual state ceremonies, proceeded to the House 
of Lonls. Th(! (loiiiinous were summoned ; and the Speaker, (followed by as many 
Members as the .space below the bar would contain,) h.avirif' entered and taken his 
usual place, the King read, in an audible and firm voice, the tollowing speech : — 

" Mjf Lon/s and Ginilemm ,—The period being now arrived at which the busine.ss 
of ]Kirlinment i.s usually resumed, 1 have called yor together for the dischargo of 
the 11111)01 tant duties with which you arc entrusted. 

“ Never, at any time, did subjects of greater interest and in.iynitude call for your 
atteniion. ' ^ 

“ 1 have .still to lament the continuance of the civil war in Portugal, which ha.s, 
for some months, e-tisted between the Piinces of the House of Biuganza. From 
the comiiiencernont of this contest f have abstained from all interference, except 
such as was reipiired lor the protection of British subjects resident in Portugal; 
butyftu maybe assured that 1 shall not fail to avail myself of any opportunity that 
may be afforded me, to assist in restoring penee to a country with which the inte¬ 
rests of my ilominion.s are so intimately connected. 

“ 1 have also to iegret that my anxious endeavours to elfect a definitive arrange- 
meiit lietween Holland and Belgium have liitherlu heeii unsneeessfiil. f found 
myself at length eompelJed, in conjiiiietion with the King of the Fiench, to take 
inetisiires for the c.xecution of the’J'leaty, of the 15th of November, Ifldl. 'J'Jie 
capture of the citadel of Antwerp lias in part accom])li.sbed that object; but the 
Dutch government, still relusing to evacuate the rest of tlie teiritorics assigned to 
Belgium by that treaty, the emliargo which I had diiected to he imposed on the 
Dutch coininerce has been coiitiiined. Negociations are again commenced ; and 
yon may lelyon their being eoiuhicted on rny part, as they have uiiilormly been, 
sviih the single view of in.suring to Holland and Belgium a separate existence, on 
principles of mutual security and independence. 

“ The goorl f.uih and hojiour with which tlie French government has acted in these 
translations, and the ass 'ances uhiih 1 continiie to leceive from the cliicf powers 
of F.uiope ol their fnendiy disposition, give me confidence in the success ot my en- 
de.ivoiirs to pieserv'c the general peace. I h.'ive given direetions that the various 
papers which me iiece^'aiy for your iiiformatiou on the affairs of Holland and 
Belgium should he laid hi-fore yon. 

The approaching teriniiiaiiou of the (lliarters of the Bank of England and I'f 
the East India ('onipany will require a revision of these establishments; and I 
rely oil your wi.sdoin lor making siicli jirovisions for the important inteiests con¬ 
nected with thcHii, as may appear, from experience and full consideration, to l»e 
he.st calculated to secure puhlu. I'redit, to improve and extend our commerce, and 
to promote the general prosperity and power of the liiitish empire. 

“ Your atienliou will also he directed to the state of the Church, more partieu- 
laily as regards it.S'temporalities and the maiiitenance of the tdergy. The com- 
j)laiiits which have arisen fioni tli^ collection of tithes ap'pear to reiiiiire a change 
ol system, which, without diminishing the means of maintaining the established 
clergy in re.sjieetahility and usefulness, r'ay jireveiit the collision of interests, and 
the consequent disngrcenient and dissalistaetion which h.tvetoo frequently prevailed 
between tbe Ministers of'tbe Cllmrcli and their parishioners. 

“ It iTiayj,id«o Jie necessary for you to consider what remedies may be applied for 
the correctidft.uf acknowledged abuses, and whether the levenuesol the church may 
not admit of^iure equitable and jbdicious distribution. 

“ III yoiir'deliberatioiis on these important subjects, it cannot he nece.ssary for me 
to impress upon you the duty of' carefully attending to the security of the Church 
established by law in these realms, and to the true interests of religion. 

**'la relation to Ireland, with a view of removing the causes of complaint which 
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hail been so generally felt, and which had been attended with such iiurorinnate 
coiiseiiuences, an act was passed during the last session of parliament, for carrying 
into elFect a general composition for tithes; to complete that salutary worK, I 
recommend to you, in conjuuctioii with sui’h otlier amendmeuts of the law as may 
be found applicable to that part of my dominions, the adoption of a measure, by 
u imli, upon the principle of a just commutation, the possessors of laud may be 
enabled to free themselves from the hiirthen of an annual payment. 

III the further reforms that may be necessary, you will piobably find that, 
aUliouglv the Established Church of Ireland is by ...w perinaiienlly united with 
tiuit of England, the peculiarities of their respective circumstauccs will reipiire a 
M'liai ate consideration. 

*• There arc other subjects hardly less important to tlie general peace and welfare 
of Irtdaud, as all’ecting the administration of justice and the local taxation of that 
country, to which your attention will also be requirefl. 

“ (ienthmen of Ihc Hume of Commons ,—I liave directed the estimates for the 
service of the year to he laid before )ou : tliey will be framed with the mostanvioiis 
aiteiuion to all useful*economy. Notwithstanding the large reductions in the 
estimates of the last ye.ir, I am happy to inform you that all the extraordinary services 
wliitli tliu exigencies of the times leijiiired have been amply provided for. Tlie 
state of the leveime, .is eonipared wiili tlid public expenditure, lias hitherto fully 
realized the expectations that were formed at the clo.io of the hist session. 

“ J/y Ijorihanil (Icnllemen ,—In this part of the United Kingdom, witli very few 
exceptions, the public jieacc has been iire‘Srved; and it will lie your anxious hut 
grateful duty to promote, by all prrcticablc iiic.rus, habit.s of industry and.good 
order amongst the labouiing classes of tiu; coinmuiiily. 

“ On my part I shall be ready to co operate, to the utmost of my power, iii 
obviating all just causes of complaint, and in jii-oiTioting all well-con.sidered inea- 
hures of iinprovemiMil. JIiU it ismy painful duty to obsru-ve, that the distni bailees in 
Ireland, to wliich I adverted at the close of the last session, li.'oe greatly increased. 
A spirit of iiisuhoniiuatioii and violence lias risen to tlie most /eail'iil Jieigfit, ren- 
deiitig life and piojieity insecure, defying"*the aiiihoiity of the law,and threatening 
the most fcaifui conscipieiices, if not prom])lly and elfectually repressed. 

“• 1 feel confident tliat to yonr loyalty and ]i:tti lotism 1 shall not resort in vain 
for assi.stauee in iheM* alllieiiiig cireumstanees j and that yon will he icady to adopt 
sncli measures of Siilutary jirccantioii, and to entrust to nio such additional powei.s, 
as may lie found necessai y for controlling and punishing the disturhers of the 
pnlilic jieace, .and for jirescrvirig and .stiengtheniiig tlie legislative union between 
tlie two countries. wJiirli, with your snpi'ort, and imiler tlie blessing of Divine 
Providence, I am determined to niaiulaiu liy all the means in mv power, as indis¬ 
solubly Lomiected with the pe.'icc, security, and welfare of my domiuiuns.” 

Tlie King’s speech having been read, an Address to liis Majesty, wliich was, as 
usual, an echo of the speech, was moved liy the Marquis Uonyngli.un, and .seconded 
by Lord Kiiinaird. After sonic debate, in svJiicli the Karl of Aberdeen, Earl Grey, 
and Lord Roden were the chief sjie.ikers, tlie Address was agreed to, and ordereil 
to be iiiesciiled in the usii.il way. ^ 

Eel). 7-—The King's answer to the Address of the IIoiisi* of Lords w.ns read to 
the House by the Li.rd Chancellor. It u.is as follows:—I thaifk yon for your 
loyal and dutiful Address, srhirh 1 have receiveil with 4 )eculiar satisfaction ; "and 
particularly that part of it wliiih expresses your detorinination tosiippoit me in 
inaiiitaiiiiiig the Legislative Union between England and IreJaiid, and in pioviding 
me witli the means of enforcing the strict obedience to tlie lavvS so indisperisahle to 
the welfare of niy Irish stilijects, and to the peate and secnruy of my dominions at 
large.”—After some discussion relative to the revenues of the Church, occasioiieil 
by a motion of Lord Kiiig'.s for some returns, but wlnrh be withdrew, on the assur¬ 
ance of Ministeis that the desired inforniatum would be sujipiied by the leport of 
the Comiuissioners of Inquiry, the House adjourned. • 

Eeb. 15.—Earl Grey brought in a Hill for the Suppression of Disturbances in Ire¬ 
land: the following are its provisions;— 

I’lie recital states that a conspiracy exists against property and against the .admi¬ 
nistration of the laws, causing such general alaim as to frustrate the ordinary 
modes of criminal proceeding; that divers meetings inconsistent witfi the public 
peace have been lately held ; and that the laws uuw iu foice arc not 5ufhcieut.to 
suppress such mischiefs. 
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Sec. 1 enacts, that the Lord-Lieutenant may suppress, by order, the meeting of 
any assembly deemed by him to be dangerous to the public safety, or incuusisteut 
with the due administration of the law and may suppress any adjourned or con¬ 
tinued iTiccting of the same—Kvery meeting so pi’ohibited shall be deemed an un¬ 
lawful iiH>.embly, and any person present shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

.Sec. 2 empowcr.s two justices, upon being refused admission, to enter by force, 
any house or place wheie any proliibitcd a.ssciubly is held, and there read'a notice 
to the persons so assembled to disperse.—Notice.—Persona so assembled, and not 
dispersing within a quarter of an hour from the reading of such notice, may be ap¬ 
prehended then or afterwards, and upon conviction imprisoned three months for 
the first offence, and one year for any subsequent offence. 

iSec. 3 enacts, that persons prosecuted by indictment shall ple.ad forthwith. 

Sec. 4 enacts, that the Lord-Lieutenaut may issue his proclamation declaring any 
county, &c., to be disturbed, and to require the application of this law, and that 
such county shall be deeined a proclaimed district. 

Sec. 5 enacts, that such proclamation shall warn the inhabitants to abstain from 
seditious and other uulawful assemblies, &c., and to coutiiyio within their houses 
between sunset and sulfcise. 

Sec. t» enacts, that every county, &c., so proclaimed shall be a proclaimed dis¬ 
trict within the act from tlie publishing.;>f the proclamation within such district. 

Sec. 7 enacts, that all justices, constables, &c., and all commissioned officers bf 
tho line, in lieland, and all persou^uthorized by the Lord-Lieutenant, shall bo 
required to ]iut down and suppress'^tStiirbances and outrages in the proclaimed 
district.^, and to search for, arrest, and bring to trial olfenders. 

Sec. 11 enacts, that the Dublui llasetle shall bo conclusive evidence of the issuing 
of the procliiuiiilion there contained, 

Sec. f) enacts, that no meeting be allowed in a proclaimed district for petitioning 
Piirli.inient, or for discussing any alleged grievance, or any nutter in ehurcli or 
state, without a previous written notice of ten days, specifying the objects of the 
meeting, given to the Loid-l/ienteiiant, and his consent obtained, iVc.; and all 
such meetings, without such notice and wrifent, aie declared to he illegal assemblies, 
and every poison attending to be guilty of a nii.sdeiiieaiior. 

Sec. 10 enacts, that the Jjord-Lieutenant may appoint commissioned officers of 
the line for iciril of offences within this act. 

Proviso as to ago and time of seivice. 

Kec. 11 enacts, that any number of persons so appointed, not more than nine 
nor less than live, shall he deeined .i coni t-martial for the tiial of olfeuces within this 
net, and shall haic the powers of any eourt-niartial, and also the powers of any 
court of Oyer and Tenniner, gaOl delivery, or sessiou-s of the pe.ace, and may p.iss 
jiidgnieiit in like iiuiinei as might ho done by any court of Oyer and Terminer, Ale. 

iSec, 12 enacts, that tlie Loed-Lientenant shall nominate a serjeant-at-law or 
King's couii.sel, to act at such court-martial, who shall perform the duties of a 
jiulge-advoc.ite, &c. 

Sec. 13 eiiads the oath to be taken by persons so nominated. 

.Sec. 14 enacts, that the decision of the majority of such court-martial shall have 
the 8{|{pe lorce as the decision of tho whole court. 

See. lo enacts, that .such court-martial may issue orders for bringing before them 
persons chargoikwiih olfenccs under this act, or for carrying into effect their sen¬ 
tences ; and all jnstiies, sl^eriH's, &c, shall execute the same. 

Sec. Ifj gives power to such court-martial for conipelhiig the attendance of wit¬ 
nesses, and l,>r couiinittiiig in case of refusal to give evidence. 

liy sec. 17 , any prison liable to ho pwMeciitcd within any proclaimed di.strict for 
any offence against 27 Geo. Ill , c; lo (Ij, ^0 Geo. III., P. 102, 1 and S^VVm. IV., 
c. 11, or 2 ami 3 V\ in. IV., c. 11(1, or wuhauy offence against this act, may he tried 
by such court-nurtial, who may, iii case of conviction, pass judgment as any court 
of Gyec aiuf ^Tenniner, or g.iol delivery, or other court or crnniiial jurisdiction, 
might have done, whether the offence has been committed before the issuing of the 
procbmiatioii or not.—Provided that if the offence is capital the court-martial shall 
Mo^ry it without the special direciitm of the Lord-Lieutenant; but the court, 
directed, may try such offence, and sentence to transportation for life, or 
W a t#rra not le.ss than seven years. 

.V Sec. 1« enacts, that any magistrate, peace-officer, or other person authorised by 
the Lord-Lieutenant, may commit to prison any one found out of bis hou.se in the 
proolaiined district, from one hour after sunset to sunrise, who may be tried before 
any such court-mturtial; and, if convicted, ebali be deemed guilty of a mUdemeanori 
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See. 19 enacts, that any justice, or any person with warrant of justice, accompa¬ 
nied by a commissioned officer or chief constai)le, may, from one hodr after Hunset 
or suiirisc, demand admission into any iionse in a proclaimed district, and if en¬ 
trance is refused, may enter by force any house Irom which he suspects the iiiha- 
hiuiits are absent, and may search for them, or tor arms, weapons, &c.; and all 
persons absent shall be deemed guilty of a misdcmcunor, unless they prove some 
lawful occasion of absence. 

Sec. 20 enacts, that if, on searcli, arms are found, and the person inhabiting the 
house, or having possession of the arms, has been ca’’. J upon to deliver them tip, 
such person shall be deemed guilty of a^mi.sdemeaiior, and punishable by a enurt- 
niai'iial, unless lie make it appear that the arms were tln-re wiihouc his knowledge. 

Sec. 21 enacts, that any person who disposes of a Seditious paper in a proclaimed 
district, shall be deemed guilty of a misiLenieaiior, and liable to imprisonment for 
not rnoie than twelve months, unless he diig^over by whom he was so employed. 

.Sec. 22 enactN, that any person who shall injure the property or person of any 
one who has appeared as juror, witness, or prosecutor, or for the purpose of any pro¬ 
secution or civil proceeding, or wlio, by ,'inena<!es or otherwise, shall deter any one 
from appealing as juror, witness, &c., orotherwise, shall be triable for such ofFcnce, 
il committed within a procl.nmed district, by a court-martial, ;md on uoa\ictiuu bo 
liable to transportation for ^ or 14 years. , 

Sec. 23 enacts, that notlung done in pursuance of this act, in any proclaimed 
district, shall be ([Uestionable in any civil or »uniiial court; and that all officers 
and soliliers acting in pursuance of such putA|i|jv' or authority shall bo lespotisiblo 
only to loiirts-martiul. 

“".Sec 24 enacts, tliat in ca.se of any parson arrested under this act, the person to 
whom the waiiant is dircitcd may detain him in any place within lieland, and the 
place wlicie he is detained shall be deemed a lawful gaol for his iletention.—Tlic 
J>oid-Iiieiiteiiant, or C’hiel Secietary, or any commanding officer, or jierson autlio- 
rized by the Lord-Lieutenant, may, by warrant, change I'lom time to lime the 
place of safe custi^Dily. 

Sec. 2.'» provides, that cojiie.s of such warrants shall be transmitted to the clerk of 
the Crown, and by him filed. * 

fsec. 2(» enacts, that any person knowingly swearing f.ilsely, in giving evidence 
before any Court under iliis act, sh.il) be liable to all the penalties of corrupt 
perjury. 

fiec. 27 enacts, that in case Ihiheas Corptit sued ()nt within three calendar 
months, by a person detained in custody tinder the powers of tliis act, it shall he a 
sufficient ri'tuin that the jn'fson so detained is detained fiy viitiie of this act. 

.Sec. 21! emicts, that offences iiiider tliis act sh.ill not be bailable, and that jiersons 
ariestcd sliall lie brought to trial within three ealeTidar montlis. 

[Tlie next three cl.iuscs are money clauses, whicli are left to the House of Com¬ 
mons.] 

See 32 enacts, that magistrates of next adjacent counties may execute tlii.s act 
witliin counties of citit^s (except in county of city of Dublin), and m.igistiiites of 
counties ol cities may execute it m the adjacent counties at large. 

Sec. :i3 en.icts, that powers given by this act to magistrates of counties artvnlso 
given to ni.igisirates of couiUus of towns or of cities. 

See. 31 eii.icis, that any action against a person for anything done siiider this act, 
not within a proclaimed district, shall be commenced within three months after 
the act complained of was committed ; and the pemon sued may plead the general 
i.ssiie. 

Sec. 3.') enacts, tliat in case of verdict for the defendant, tlie,judge may certify 
that the act coin]ilainii>d ofVas done by virtue of this act, and the defendant in that 
case shall lie allowed his treble costs. 

Sec. 3(J en.icts, that in lasc of verdict for the plaintiff in action for false impri¬ 
sonment. tir entering a house, if it appear to the judge tliat there was jirobable 
cause for so doing, and he cei lilies accordingly, the pl.unlitt' shall recover only (>(/. 
damages, and not the costs of suit; but plaintiff shall recov'er treble costs if the 
judge certify the att to be m.alicions. 

ISec. 37 enacts, that the l.ord-Jiieutenant may, by proclamation, revoke any for¬ 
mer proclairiatioii. 

Sec. 311 provides, that nothing iit this act shall be construed to rake away or 
annul the prerogative of the Crown to resort to the exercise of ra.miul law, or 
any powers given liy law lor the suppression of iaaurrectiun. 

Sec, 39 enacts, that this act is to continue in force for — .— years, 
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Tlie Bill was read a first time. 

Fell. Ifl.—The Bill for the Suppression of Disturbances in Ireland was read a se¬ 
cond time witlioutopposition. 

Fel). 19.—The Irish Disturbances BUI was committed, and proceeded with danse 
by clau.se. All amendment was proposed by the Date of M'ellingtoii, to the effect 
tli.'iL till* Presidents of the Courts-Martial to be appointed shall bo Field Officers. 
Agreed to. 

Feb. 21.— Lord Grey brought in the bill for changing the Venue in Ireland, 
where that course might be deemed advi.sable, to tecure the imp-irtial administra¬ 
tion of justice. It was read a first time wiiliout any discussion,—^Tlie repiirt on 
tho Disturlmnces Suppression Bill was .agreed to, with some amendments, allowing 
counsel to parties accused, as in ordinary criminal courts, excluding the punUhiiient 
of whipping for offences under tlie Act, &c. 

Fell. 22. —Disturbances Suppression Bill was read a third time, and after some 
s'erbal amendments, passed, and ordered to be taken down to the (Jommoiis—Tlie 
Change of Venue Bil^was read a second time, and ordered to be coiuiiiitted on 
Tuesday. 

HOUSE OV COMMONS. 

Jan. 29. —The first session of the New Parliament avas commenced; soon after 
llie Members had assembled the proceeded to the election of a Speaker, 

Mr. Hume propo.sed U. J. Littleton^ Ksi], who avas seconded by Mr. O’Coiiiiell. 
Lord Morpeth proposed, and Sir Francis Biirdett seconded, the Right Hon. Charles 
Manners Sutton, avho was biippoited by Ministers. Uii this question tho House 
divided. For Mr. Maimers Sutton, 241—For iMr. Littleton, 91—Majority, 210. 

Jan. 31.—The Speaker returned thanks for tho honour avhich had been coijferred 
upon liim. He avonld endeavour ’/.ealonsly to iiiaintaiii the rights and privileges 
of the House, and also impress on the members ttiemselves, for tlm sake of public 
business and their own convenience, the necessity of attending toml the rules .and 
orders. Tlie oaths were tlieti administiwd to tlie Spe.'iker, after avhirii the meiii- 
bers were sworn, according to the alphabetical order of their counties, or the counties 
ill which their cities or. boroughs are situate. 

Fel). f).—The House {^Commons, after receiving the King’s Speech, proceeded 
with notices of motions and rotilinc Imsiiicss ; after which the King’s Speech was 
read, and the address was moved by the Karl of Ornieilie, and seconded by Mr. 
Marshall, of Leeds. Mr. O’Connell opposed the address, and iharaeterized the 
King’s S]ieeeh as a brutal and hloady speech, for whi.ch lie was called to oi del. Tlie Iloii. 
Member moved for a Committee, of thewhole House, to consider the Speecli, and was 
seconded fiy Mr. (Jolibett. Mr. R.chards, Colonel Davies, Mr. Roeburk, Mr. Lalor, 
and Mr. n. (f rattan spoke on tlio .same side ; and Mr. Stanley, the Clianeellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. M. Hill, and Mr. Clay, advocated theaddiess. After a debate, 
principally upon the state of lieland, and wliirh was protiacted until iieaily twelve 
o’clock, the House adjourned until the next d.iy. 

Fel). ().—The debate on the address was resumed. Mr. E, L. Biilwer, Mr Ten¬ 
nyson, Mr iSliiel, and Mr. Barron spoke against the address in its present form; 
and Mr. Macartlay and Mr. C. Grant supported theaddiess. Several other iiiemhers 
took part in the debate, but touched generally on secondary topic.s. 'I'he principal 
subject of discns.sioii wa.s, as on tlie lu-eceding niglit, fhe^£|te of Ireland. The 
debate was further a«ljuurned at twelve o'clock to the next 

Fel), 7.-^The deflate on the address was resumed and agpin ap^rned. Mr. Hume, 
Major Beaurlerk, Mr. Cohliett, and Mr. Finn, spoke in favOT^pf Mr. O'f’onnell’s 
motion. Sir Robert Peel ojqiosed it, and eouclnded a long speech by saying that, 

“ He had not the slightest wish to return toofli *. lie felt, indeed, that Jiis doing 
so under present circuinstaiires would he a public mis/oi tunc. He felt that at 
present the country could he governed only through the House of Commons ; and 
as his opinions did not concur with those of the majority, the only course left for 
him to pursue was, to t .ke up his stand in support of law and order (cheers)—and 
when bis Majesty’s Government brought forward incasiiics calciiLited to lu omote 
those objects they should have support from him as zealous ami independent as 
could be given by any man in that House, however large the body of his constitu¬ 
ents.” Mr. Kuthven rose to adthess the House, hut finding that his voice was 
Dearly drownedj the House divided oa the question that the debate be adjourned. 
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For the adjournment, 65 —Agamst it, 301-— Majority, 236, Other motions for ad¬ 
journment were put and negatived. The debate, however, was ultimately ad¬ 
journed. 

heb. 8.—^Tbe debate on the address was resumed by Mr. Rnthven. Sir R. 
Nagle, Mr,, Brown, jNIr. Peter, Mr. Rotuh, Mr. O'Dwyer, Dr. Luahington, Mr. 
\\'altcr, Mr. Sljaw, Mr. Fergus O’Connor, Captain Yorke, and Mr. Tennant, ad- 

dresse<l the House. The House divided For Mr. O’Connell’s amendment, 40_ 

Against it, 428—Majority for Ministers, 388. Mr, Tennyson then moved, that 
after the word “ precaution,” in that part of the Speech v /ich regarded Ireland 
the following words be inserted ;—“ as may be found necessary; but if, under the 
circumstances which may be disclosed to us, we may be iudiiced to entrust your 
Majesty with additional powers, we shall feel it our duty to accompany our acqui. 
escence in your wishes by a dose and deliberat,' investigation into the causes of the 
discontent, witli the view of applying an effectual remedy ; and that it is the duty 
of tliis IIf)use to receive the petitions of the people of Ireland with respect to the 

legislative union, and leave ourselves free to consider that subject; ive are, at the 
siime time, ready to support your M.ijesty in maintaining that union against all law¬ 
less attempts to deieat it, or to disturb the peace and security of your Majesty’s 
dominions.’! For the amendment, 60—Against it, 303—Majority, 333. 

Feb. 11—On the motion for hiingiug up >ho report on the address, Mr. Cobbett 
moved an amendment to the ellect tliat “ the House was determined to go into n 
full consideration of tlie manifold grievances which the Irish people laboured,” 
This amendment elicited some discussion, and House divided on it. The num¬ 
bers were For the amendmeiit, 23—Against it,323—Majority, 300, 

Feh. 12.—His Majesty’s answer to the address was read, and ordered to he en¬ 
tered on the Journals Lord Althorp, in pms»iauce of the notice which he had 
given, jpoved for leave “ to bring in a hill to alter and amend the laws relating to 
th(! Estaldished CluiicU in Ireland.” His Lord.ship detailed the alterations which he 
intended to effectual great length, hut nnr limits only allow us to give the following 
summary of wharwill he effected by the bill :—“ Tlie iiiiliroited taxation of Ca¬ 
tholic inhahitants for Protestant purposes wilder the title of vestry ees.s is to he abo¬ 
lished ;—10 Bishops out of 22 arc to be cut off;—all bishoprics and all bencflco.s 
above 200/. per annum are to he taxed for tlie creation ol a fuud^^^applletdile to the 
same uses with the now exlingtiished vestry assessment .^gtt income of the 

Kjiiscopal Bench is to he reduced from 130,000/. per nlbum to 7bi800/.;—all 
sinecure dignities are to be abolished ;—the tenants of bishops’ lauds arc to have 
the right of buying a perpetuity in their Icase.s, at a fixed and moderate rate of 
purchase; and iinally the proceeds of these ]nirdiases, amotinting (if the whole Itc 
effected) to 2,500,000/. or 3,000,000/, are to he applicable to purposes not connected 
witli the church, if so ordained by Parliament; the bishops to he first provided for 
out of them.’’ When Lord Althorp stated, that after tliehest consideration Minis¬ 
ters thought that they might reduce ten bishops, with perfect safety to the esUblish- 
ment, he w’as hailed with tremendous cheering. The sees which it i.s intended ’to 
reduce, are—Dromore, Clogher, Raphoe, Kljihiii, Clonfeit, Killala, Kildare, Cork, 
"Waterford, and Ossory. In order that the diitie.s of tliose dioceses should be pro¬ 
perly performed, it was proposed to unite Dromore to Down and Connor; Clogher ' 
to Armagh; Raphoe to Derry; Elphiii to Ardagh and Kilmore; Clonfertto Kil- 
laloe; Killala to Tuam; Kildaie to Dublin; Cork to Cloyne;'Waterford to 
Cashel; and Ossory to Ferns. (Cheers.) All the pohits of the bill may be given 
in the following ord ecl— “ Church cess to he immediately and altogether abolished. 
This is a direct peci^P^ relief of about 80,000/. per .annum. A reduction of tho 
number of archbiMrag, ajid bishops prospectively, from 4 arclihishops,. and 18 
bishops, to 3 archbii^|is and 10 bbshops, and the appropriation of the revenues of 
the suppressed fees^tb tho general clnircli fund. Archbishoprics to ho reduced to 
bishopries;—Cashel and Tuam. A general tax on all hi.slioprics, from 6 to 15 per 
cent., to lie imposed immediately.—An immediate reduction from the Bishop of 
Derry, and a prospective reduction from the primacy, in addition to the tax; the 
amount to be paid to tho general cliurcli fund. 'I'lie net incomes of all the arch- 
hishops and bishops of Ireland amount to 130,000/. The plan w’ill effect a rcdiic- 
tioii of about 60,000/. An immediate tax on all bcnclice.s, from 5 to 15 per cent., „ 
in lieu of first-fruits, which are hercafte:* to cease. Benefices under 200/. to be 
exempt, and the tax to be graduated according to the value. Total income of pa- 
riKiIiial clergy under 600,000/. An abolition of all sinecure dignities, and appropri- 
Mareh. — you. xxxvii. no. c.xlvh. ■ 2 a 
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Rtion of their rfx'piuics to tlif* penf-ral fund. Commissioners to be ftp]>ointed to 
adrniui.stcT the fimd. and to apply it—1st, to ordinary church cess ; surplus to aiig. 
mentation of jtoor livings, assistance in building glebe-houses, churches, dividing 
unions, &c. ^c. Commissioners to have the power, with consent of privy council, 
of dividingaiid altering limits of parishes. Also where no duty has been performed 
jior minister resident for three years before the passing of the act, tommissioners 
to have power to suspend appointment (if in the gift of crown or church), and apply 
proceeds to general itind. Tenants of bishops’ leases to he empowered to purchase 
the perpetuity of their leases at a fixed and moderate amount, subject to a corn rent 
equal to tlie amount now annually paid in sliape of rent and fine. The proceeds of 
these leases to be paid to tlie state, and applicable to any purposes not connected 
with the churcli. The amount, if all piirciia.se at a low rate, will be from 2,<>00,000/. 
to 3,000,000/.” Leave was given to bring in the hill. 

Feb. M.—On tlie motion of the Chancellor of tlie Kxchequer, aSelect Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the existing municipal corporations of Lnglaiid, 
Wale.s, and Irebmil ; his lordship observed tliat tlie Lord Advocate had a sejiarate 
measure to jiroposc relative to Seoilaiid.—JJr. Ilnme moved ‘‘that the utmost 
attention to ecoiioitiy was at all times, lint more e-sjieeiaily at present, an important 
duly of the IIou.se; ami that all sinecure offire.s in the army and navy weie uniie- 
eesaary, and inexpedient as the mean, of rewarding public service.' On this mo¬ 
tion the House divided :—For the motion, 282—Against it, 138—Majority for Jtli- 


ni.stet's, ,V4. 

Feb. 15—f)n the motion that the Ilou.se resolve into a Committee of Supply, Sir 
R. Peel, wiihout proposing any rcsolntloii, or calling on the House to express any 
ojiinion, went at eoiisiderafile length into the question of the embargo on Dutch 
conimeire lie roinleinned the Proclamation as unprecedented, partionlarly in set¬ 
ting lorth no gioimds for its issuing, and as contrary to the principles of^all laws 
that extended pMiteetiou to foreign mevehants, except in eases of actual war. Dr. 
Liishingion, the Solicitor-fireiieial, and the Attorney-Heiieral defended it, as result¬ 
ing from the undoubted jirerogative of the King. Ho bad the pifwer to declare war, 
and, they argued, lifi had the power to rifldopt intermediate measures, or mitigated 
liostility, that might rau.se certainly, but that miglit, on theother hand, avert war. 
Mr. Haring and others complained of the Proclamation. The debate oeciipied the 
whole evening. 

¥ 

Feb. I ft —On the motion for bringing up the report of the Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Cobliett moved an amendment, pledging the House to take into consideration 
tin* inequalities of tUe-Siainp Dutii's. The Cliancellor of the Exchequer admiite>] 
that there wei't^ coiisideraMe inequalities, and that, with the view of remedying 
them, he had long bad a Ir'l prepared to consolidate the Stamp Acts, and to amend 
the system of imjiosing the duties ; and lie trusted to bo able to bring it forward at 
Jio distant day. Mr. ( obbett eventiially withdrew his motion. Mr. O’Conticll took 
orea.sioii to dejireiafe at eonsider.ible length, and with great vehemence, the mea¬ 
sures contemplated by (to\ eminent with respect to Ireland. He was in term pled as 
heing out of oi'iler, liul pcrsevcied on the ground that tlie measure was the rumoured 
intention of Ministers The t’lumcellor of the Lxcheqtier complained of the un¬ 
fairness and Ineoiivcnlenceof attacking measures not yet before the Jlonse, and 
said tluit wiutn bioiiglit forward tiinpie time would be allowed for their discussion. 
Fevcr.'il Tii.sli iMcii.iieis spoki; on the same side w'ith Mr. O’Connell, and although 
no question was jnuposed, the discu.ssion occupied nearly the whole of the evening 

Feb. 18.-- Ill tlie House of Commons, Mr. Stanley movSI^r le.nve to bring in a 
Bill to amend tbt Irish firand .lir y Laws, and detailed Ititf plan. He proposes 
various important amendments, with the view of briJigin||' before the public, in 
open Court, in the several eoniities, and under the inspection and scrutiny of Par¬ 
liament, the expenditure authoir/.ed by C'and Juries. The inhabitants are to be 
rejiM'sented amungst those who are to decide on the presentments ; it is to be man- 
dattiiy on the Sbci iff mi summon at least one individual irom each barony to attend 
SafTiand Jniors: and the discussions on the preseiitnWIfcl^are to be public, but 
Aose wlio are to dcclile, are to be allowed to retire to deterniine on their judgment. 
There is to lie apjioiiited to eaih county a surveyor to examine the presentments— 
to report on the justice of the application*—to watch the progress of w'orks—to 
state whether they are pmpeiiy done—and no money to he paid till he has testified 
to the workman-like manner ni which all shall have been completed. Works to be 
done by open contracts. The Tieasurership to be broken up. He added that it 
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bad been contemplated to take out of the hands of the Grand Juries the manage* 
ment of the great mail-coach roads in Ireland, and to place the subject under the 
control of a Board; hut he had prepared no measure on the subject, and he men¬ 
tioned it for consideration. Mr. O’Connell admitted tliat tin's uieastirc would much 
amend the system; but he contended that the wliole disnissiim ought to be public, 
and that as to imposing the county cess on the landlords (part of Mr. Stanley's 
phinj it was futile. After some further observations from otlier Membei.s the mo¬ 
tion was agreed to. Mr. O’Connell postponed, till May, Ins motion for the extinc¬ 
tion ()f tithes, and f<ir the abolition of the chnrch cess, to ascertain how far the 
measures of the (iovernment would supersede the neci""*iy of them. 

Felt. 20. Tlio sulyect of the Chancellor of the Exchcipicrs jdau for conducting 
the business of the House was discussed, and after some dehaie ultimately adopted. 
Tlie House is to meet at twelve o’clock, for tlie purjtose of receiving petitions and 
proceeding with private bills, 

Feb. 21.—^The Chancellor of the Kxchotiner, in referetice to a motion of Mr. 
Hunie’s, which was afterwards withdrawn, said that he h.ad a liill to improve the 
Fxcliequer department, so as to secure acrounls of receipts and expenditure, wliicli 
would eiialde the House to judge of tlie fitness of siiliseipient estim.iies.—.V motion 
was made by Mr. Hall, for an account of all monies j>ai<l into lli<* I'lvchcijiicr, on 
account of the surplus of Prince Leojtold’s pl^ii.sioii, hut it was witlidritwii, on the 
statement of the Chancellor of the llxchei|uer, that the ilemamls on the [iioperty 
hail not yet been liipiidated ; and that the TruMeea had not acted ie.st they .should 
render themselves personally liable. 

Feb 22—III the House of Commons the Dlstiirhanees Sui)pve.>si<m Bill was 
hrmiglil down from the Lords, and on the motion of Lord Mthorp fliat it lie read 
<t first time, a discussion arose, which had not te.rmiuated wlmii we went to press. 


THE COLONIES. 


On thellth of December the Farl of Mulgravo. the Governor of Jamaica, dis¬ 
solved the House of As.s#ml)ly of tliat Island. 'I'lie .epeec.Ii is couched in rather 
strong language, and it lijijiears that even from the first arrival of his Lordsliip in 
tlie colony, a niisiuirler.siiin(jing arose between liiin and the inemhjTS of the legi.sla- 
tnre. Tlioiigli liis Excellency was personally )iopular on his fiist eiipearance in tlie 
colony, his iniderstoocl instructions were from theliegiiiiiing viewed by thecoloiiist.t 
with suspicion. Even his first address to the C^donial Parlininent (as they stjle 
themselves) was replied to in a manner which coinpelied him to assert disagreeable 
truths—and the legislative honey-moon was scarcely ijassed witimiit an open riip- 
tuie. Since the hnsiness of the Session began the same lefi-icfoiy spiiit has been 
manifested in every shape and in every sliane of faction and annoyance. 

The house, eonsisting of some tw'eiity or thirty planters (for they .seldom divide 
more), have on various pretexts refused, or on no pretext at all have .lel.iyed, to 
take in consideration any of those measi'ires for the iinpiovcment of the cifndition of 
their slaves which Jiave been recommended by the British Parliairieiit and the 
British Crowm. The^even seem to act on the principle whicli.they advanced in 
their reply to the spetich of the Governor, and wliicli his Lordship so promptly and 
energetically contradibted* that in legislating for the colony tliey are jierfectlx In- 
dejiendent of the Government of the mother country. Tliey liave icfused to pay 
the salary of the Chief Justice who lias lately arrived in the island—a refusal, we 
believe, hitiierto without precedent, and deemed indecent and impolitic oven by 
their own organs. Having been .accustomed of late to iviminister oaths to wit¬ 
nesses on examination before tliem, his Excellency sent them a mes.sage, pointing 
out the inconsistency of the practice with the nature of flieir functions and tho 
practice of the House of Commons in England, and requesting to learn by what 
law or immemorial custom they exercised that privilege. The message was re¬ 
ceived with dissatisfaction, and answered with sonietliing like lejimadies. In 
short, this Colonial Parliament seemed rather to sit for tlie purpome ot defying the 
executive power of the mother country, than for tho loyal and orderly dispatch of 
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pulJic bosinoss,— rallipr as an Britngonist rlub, or a rival lodge to the Council, than 
a barmonioiis member of an united legislature. 

'Jlie immediate rause of the nipnire between them and the Governor, and 
of the consequent dissolution of the Assembly, was a disagreement between them 
and the Council on a point apparently of very trifling importance. The Council 
sent them a bill wbicli «»riginated in their bouse, or rather at their board, aiitburiK- 
ing vestiies to take probate of deeds as well as magistrates. The appearatir.(> of 
this bill excited as high a ferment among the representatives of the Jamaica planters 
as the money-bills, founded on the estimates of the year, would do in the liritish 
iloiise of Commons, if carried in the first instance from the I.iords to their bar by 
Masters in Chancery, instead of being presented, in the first instance, to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. The f^peaker of the Ah.seml)ly told tJie Clerk of the 
Council, “ that with every i e.spect for the Council.he was bound to decline receiving 
the bill.” “■ The message,” he added, “ I am ready to take, bnt the bill I cannot 
receive without violating the rights a^d i»rivileges of this house,” On the follow'- 
ing day the Speaker harl .scarcely taken the chair when “ the rrovost-Marslial- 
Oeiieral ” ap]ieared at the bar, and commanded the attendance of the Assembly in 
the Council Chamber, where his Excellency gave his assent to a money-bill, and 
dis.solved the Legislative body in the speech to which we above allude. 

CANADA. 

The Legislature of Ujiper Canada has voted G0,000f. for the purpose of making 
ftirther improvements in the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and 25,000f. to the 
Welland Canal for the same object. 


FOREIGN STATES. 
uollInd. 

Tub accounts from Antwerp .show a disposition on the part of the King of 
Holland to oppose more obstacles to the settlement of the Belgian question, and to 
interpose fuither difficulties to the navigation of the Scheldt. It ajipears by letters 
from Flushing that hy virtue of a Dutch royal ordinance, all ships eiifering the 
Scheldt were not only to be visited by Ctistoin-bouse offieers but by officers of the 
navy,—that no vessels would be allowed to proceed upwards to Lillo without a 
Dutch convoy, or to dlpsccri'l fiom Lillo to the sea without a similar convoy,—and 
that single ships must be di taiiied till, by successive arrivals, tliey could form a 
sufficient number to warrant the employment of a man-of-war in such a service. 
But this was only one pai t of the intended bnidsbip and menaced vexation. A 
toll w as imposed, not .^ccol•dillg to the tonnage of the ship, but according to the 
iiuturo of tiu'caigo. Tims, one duty was to be levied on coffee, another on tobacco, 
another on cotton, and so forth, in such a manner as might render it necessary, in 
order to collect the tax, to discharge and reload the cargo. 


A very important Message from the President of the United States to Congress, 
in reference to .*>011111 Carolina, gives proof of his determination to meet the resist¬ 
ance of the South Carolinians in the most energetic manner. That resistance does 
not appear to he in the least abated. The President, in If is Message, after detailing 
the various hostile acts of the South Carolinians, remarks, “that if these measures 
cannot be deleated and oveicome, the constitution must be considered as incompe¬ 
tent to its own defence, the supremacy of .lie law is at an end, and the rights and 
liberties of the citi 7 ons ^aii no longer receive protection from the government of the 
Union.” The Carolinians having threatened to withdrlRw themselves from the 
Union, the President insists on his right to enforce obedience to the decrees of the 
genfural government, and proceeds to consider the extent of his means of doing so. 
Th^ President concludes in the following terms ;—“ For myself, fellow citixens, 
devoutly relying upon that kind Providence which has hitherto watched over our 
destinies, and actuated by a profound reverence for those institutions which I have so 
mneh cause to Jove, and for the Ainciican people, whose partiality honoured me with 
their highest trust, 1 have determined to spare no effort to discharge the duty 
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Marriages and Death. 

which in this conjuncture has devolved upon me. That a similar spirit will nrtuate 
the representatives of the American people is not to be questioned: and I fervently 
pray that the Great Ruler of nations may so (iptide your deliberations and our joint 
measures, as that they may prove salutary examples, not only to the present, but to 
futuie times, and solemnly proclaim that the constitution and the laws are supreme, 
and the Union indissoluble.” 


Several enga^rcraents between the insurrectionists and imperial troops had taken 
place between the 20th and 25th of June, in which the latter, under the command 
of Governor Le of Canton, had sustained a loss of 2,000 men. The rebel forces 
amounted to 40,000. The communication between the Canton authorities and 
foreign nations was in an unsettled state. TJie Rriti.sh colours had not been 
displayed since the dispute between the Company's factory and the Chinese first 
took place in May 1831; and the United Semites’ flag had not been displayed in 
front of the American ilong since the 1st of June. The Consular Agent of that 
country left China some time since, and a successor had not been appointed. 


MARRIAGES, and DEATHS. 


Mmried .]—At St Pancr.a.s, by the Rev. R 
Hannnm, Geori;e Dickliis, R8<]., nf Ketter¬ 
ing, Northamptonshire, late of hU Majesty’s 
tIM Light Dragoons, to Elizabeth, relict of 
Joseph Uright, Esti., formerly of Wormwood 
«-trcet, Bishop«igate-strcet, London. 

J. Hodgson, E'iq , of KIswIck, Northiimbci- 
land, M.P. for Newca.slle-iipon-Tync, to Im- 
Ijclla, eldest daughter and fo-heiress of the 
lute Anthony Compton, Esq., of Carham-liall, 
Northumberland. 

At St. James’s Church, Frederick Anger- 
stein, Kaq to the lion. Charlotte Sophia 
Ulaynoy. 

At the British Embassy, the Rigiit Hon, 
Geo. Lord Rivers, to the Hon. Susan Genrglana 
Leveson Gmver, eldest daughter of his Excel¬ 
lent y Viscount Granville, ins Majesty’s Am¬ 
bassador at llie Court of France. 

At Purls, Isabella, youngest daughter of Gen, 
.SirGeorgeand the Hon, Lady Aiicy,nndgrand- 
daugiiter of the Baroness'I'ulbut, of IMaluhidc, 
in the county of Duhlln, to Cliarles ToUeii- 
liani, Esq., of New Rosa, and grandson of the 
late Sir Kolicrl Wigram, Halt., of Wexford. 

At Trinity Chapel, Sloanc-street, J. Smith, 
ICsq., of York.«ltect, Porlm.in-sqnore, to 
Hairlet, eldest daughttr of W. France, Esq , 
of Cadogiiii-placc, Sloaiie-street. apd one of 
Ills Majesty’s Justices for Middlesex. 

G. F. Hcneage, Esq., M.P., to Frances, 
daiigliter of M. Tnsuiirgh, Exj., of Burgh- 
wailis, York. 

At Hampton, E. S. Curiven, Esq, late of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, and son of Henry 
Curwen, Esq., of Workliigton-hall, Cumber¬ 
land. to Frances, daughter of Edward Jesse, 
Esq., of Hainptoii-court, Middlesex. 

At Southampton, on the 2iid Inst. Chailcs, 
son of the laic John Swinfen, of Swinfen, Esq., 
10 Caroline, only daughter of the late Geoeral 
Campbell, of Meiizie, N.B. 

At .St. Mary’s Church, Bryanstone-sqqare, 
T, Balkeley, Esq., 1st Regiment of Life 


Guards, to Frances Emila Rivers, daughter of 
Sir K. Frecling, Bart. 

Died,]—At the house of her daughter, Mrs. 
Baillie, ill Cavendish-aqiiarc, Eliznhelh, widow 
of the late Thomas Denman, M I)., and motiier 
of the Chief Justice, In the SCth year of her 
age 

• At his house In Dover-street, on the !12il 
Inst, James Muncy, Esq., of tile Hun East 
India's Company’s Service. 

At If.istliiga, the Marchioness Dowager of 
Londonderry, daughter of Charles, late Earl 
Camden, sister ot tlie present Marquis Cam¬ 
den, and mother of the Marquis of London¬ 
derry and J'iarl Vane, n^ed 82. 

At Woolwich, LIciit.-Gcneral Sir John 
Macleod, G C H , DIrecloi-General and Colo 
net rummandant of the Royal Horse Arlillciy, 
in the S'-st year of his age. 

At Leiiitwiirdine, General Sir Bannstre Tar. 
lelon. Barf., Governor ot Bernick, and formerly 
Member of Parliament for Liverpool during 
seven sessions, nged "!> 

P.itrick Robertson, M D., one of the physl. 
nans to tlie Islington Dispensary. 

At ids house in Mun(ngiie*sq’.iare, George 
G. Wyatvlllc, Esq., only sou of Sir Jell'rey 
Wyatville. 

In Alfred street, Bcdford-sqinre, aged 90, 
Ellc I, widow of tlie late \V. Woodrull, Esq, to 
wliom ae are indebted for the first public re- 
ports of the jiroceedings in Parlinincnt. 

Mrs. Mason, wife of Mr. Mason, of the 
Edinburgh theatre, and sister of the late Mrs. 
SidJons, and John Kcinhle. 

At Haiies-hoiise n'ear Edinburgh,Marguerite 
Adelaide Le Normund, wifeof Henry Riclinrds, 
Esq, solicitor of stamps for Scotland. 

At the Lees, Berwickshirf, Sir John Marj'orU 
banks, Bart., formerly member for the county. 

At Brooklodgc, near Cork, the Hon. Mrs. 
St. Lawrence, relict of the lute Bishop of York 
and Ross, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ' 

IN TIIK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


/fn Ahalloir in Lutidon ,—Tke report from tlie Society for Prereiulngf Cruelty to 
Animals inenti<»ns the cststl)lislimeiit of an abattoir in the neight)Ourhood of Lon¬ 
don thus:—“Anew abattoir (tins first ever erected in England) was opened in 
Portman New Market. This building is far superior to the common slanghter- 
himsen, both for llie iinprovedineiliod ol .slaiightering cattle, as well as fiir the clean 
appearance and the interinil inipiovimienls, which the most delicate person may 
view without exciting any ollensive feeling. The geiilh inan who, at his sole ex- 
jiense, has erected this building for the jmblie aceoinniodutitin, is Thomas W'ilson, 
Esq , of naker-.street. This humane gentleman has promised to become' a donor 
to the fund for .sii[)pre.ssing cruelty. lie celebrated the ojieniiig of the abattoir by 
distributing to the poor of the neighbourhood the fii..t ox slaughtered, and roasted 
wbftle in the market." 

The new ehurch er('< tod in the pnrsh of St. Diinstaii’s in tuc M’est lias been 
consecrated hy the Eishop of Loudon, in the jiresi'me of the Lord Mayor and 
Sherills, ami a resjiectalde congicgaliou. The interior of the ehnreh is very ele¬ 
gant, and is beantiiiilly decorated. It forms an octagon, composed of eight recesses, 
which extends in height neaily two-tliiids ol the space Irom the llooimg of the 
nave to the roof, and there is a hand.ioiiie (Jotliic window of st.iiiied gl.iss over each 
recess. There is some very heauliliil caived work over the altar; and above the 
communion-table is another stained glass window. The liishop delivered a very 
able and impressive sermon, after llie I’salms liad been read. 

The outside of the Ladyo Chapel, opposite the grand appioach to London Bridge, 
svill soon be ronipleted. 'J'iie imjirovemeiit in this pait of ilie town is so great, 
that shojis are eagerly sought for ; ami. the sitn.ition is eonsidereil so eligilile, tiiat 
very high rents are dem.inded. Indeed, in spite of the decrease in the rent of 
houses, that of shops seems rather t« h.ive inereased. 

Pint of Li.nilon. —The Committee appointed to superintend the improvement of 
the port ol London have had a meeting .at Cnildhall, in eoiisc'iinence of the mimc- 
rons complaints «hivh have heeii nnnle of ob^tnlction^ to llie nii\ ig.itioii of the port. 
Kvideiue w.is adduced, with a view to the adoption of the best piactical remedy ; 
and the Coimniltee decl iied their deteimin.ition to piovide for the moie elficient 
execution of the duties of the haihour .sei\ice. 

The site for the intended new City Chih Ilmiiie, in Hroad-i'treet, ha.s nmlergono 
('xleiisive exe.iv/itioii*., it being found to contain ancient vaults of great strength. 
The Ionndiition stone uiil belaiduith iimeh eeiemonv at an early period. The 
establishment is coiisideied likely to .ilir.ict much interest. 

COIINWVM,. 

Trcsavean eopper-mlno, in the parish of (iwennap, Cornwall, likely to prove 
one of the richest .•ulventures ever knoun in that county. At the last account the 
,'idventnrers sliared 10,0UU/ jirofits for the last two months ; audit is iindeistooil 
that the lodes in view’aie sntlicient to continue the dividends at the same rate for 
the next tw elve months at least. 

«Ji 

IJEVONSlIlUi:. 

Inici'cslini/ Ditcovery. —A few days sir e, the men employed in digging a shaft 
for the ]iui pose of seuering in the liedford-cirens, Exeter, were surprised at disco¬ 
vering, about nine feev below tbc surface, two Imman skulls, and a number of large 
bones. These relics of mortality were inspected by several medical gentlemen and 
other' individuds, pieces of hone heing taken away hy the enrions, among whom 
vaHlifAis coiijecttnes were raised as to how long, ami by what means, the bodies had 
been iit Ihat spot. It is very proh.dde. however, that this place was formerly used 
as a cetnefCl^; for the iJedlord-cirens, irntil the dissolution of monasteries, was 
covered with the convent of the Dni}»imcan$, or Black Friars. The site wa.s granted 
by Ileury VIII. to John, the first Lord Russell, on the 4th of July, 1830. 
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The fine level road euttinc on the east side of the river between Bideford and 
Bariistajile, along the hanks of the j’iver, is nearly completed. 

>f VMPSHTHE. 

The iiHw Landinir Pier at Soiuhninploii. though n very ngel'iil ami long-delayed 
puhlie work, is at last cohmiumu ed in earnest, vousidoralile progress liaving been 
made with it; the eoiitraet lieing taken, we believe, for its completion in April, or 
early in May. It is to he a wo«»den pier, 900 feet long, curving to the east, for the 
convenience of steam-packets. Sic. Tlie carriage-road is to he 20 feet wi«le, more than 
Mitlic.ent for two carriages aiireast, n itli a footpath on I'ltherside, protected fioni 
the carriage-road hy iailing. It will also he liglited by gas. 

ki:nt. 

A meeting of the'inhabitants of (Trceira ich and Deptford has taken jiUre on 
the siiliject of the Loiiiloii and (Tieenwuh railway. JNir. (’arttar stated that the 
work liad the sanction of the Duke of Itiihmoml, who considcicd its coniinii.'incc 
to Dover, hy way of Woolwich, (iratesemi, .iiid Caiitcrhiiiy, wonlil teml to facili¬ 
tate our intercourse with the Continent, and lie of great national ad\aiil.nge. Mr. 
Carttar also said that it w.is eN|iectcd ih.it the com]ilction of the road would he 
followed hy ail Ait of I’ailiainent, prcteiuiii^ sieaui-lioats from afipro.ii hing nearer 
to J.oiidon than (irecnwich and Deptfoid, in ciiiiseiiucncc of the Iregiiciicy of acci¬ 
dents. Resolutions were finidly jnit and caiticd, and a petition to Partianient for 
tilt* Bill received a iinmhcr tif .sigiiatiiics. 

r.A\c\siiinE. 

The tiiiriihcr of pas.scngers conveted hy the Jni erjwiol and lllanchci.sler Railwaj'’ 
Company from the Dt ol .Inly to the .‘(Isr, of Decemher. was 192,(12.'!; and 

tin* merchandise during the ciiiie peiiod aiiioiintcd to (Ui,(>J2 toii.s, indepeiidenlly of 
the coal that w .IS also c.iiTicil dm me th(> same period The gro,s.s receipts of the 
halt year .imouiited to 99,901/., o( which 49,120A was for jiasseiigcrs, and 97,701/. 
for goods. 

T.EursTi: ifsiiMii:. 

Till'frame-walk kiiittei.s in Liiccstei aic suffering great distress. Many of them, 
who woik seventeen hoiiis .1 day, only cam Iroiii si.s to nine shillings, and dcdiie- 
tions aie in.,.)e even fniiii this wietehed jiittance. A .siih.scrijitiou li.i.s heen .set on 
foot for their leliel. 

.soui.tisirrsiifiii;. 

The Aftornev-ficneiiil lias diiectcd a /I'lfVe fir<i\r<jii{ to he entered npoii all the 
infiirmatiiins againsi the Biistol in.igcsli.ites, so ;is toiiretent any (ui’thcr proceed¬ 
ings being had llieieon. 

YOIlKsll inE. 

Trudr of Uii/I —The following is a .stateiiii'ilt of the nuinher of vessels, Bi I( Isli 
and Foreign, enteied inwards at Hull and (hiule, dining ilie l.isi ;ind the preiediiig 
year. In llt.'ll, llntisli, agd J-io Foieign, entered Mull, tind in 1992, only 

999 Biiiish. niid-17 I Foi eieii Iiiltt.M, 109 IJiitish, .mil 99 i''oieign ves.sels eii- 
teied the port of (ionic ; and in 1992, only !i7 JJiitisli, and ."id Fmeigti entered. 
Till total m 1931 wiis 1991 vessels, and in 1892 only l.'il9, heiiig’a decrease of 
4711 icsseLs Jiist jeai. 

.sc OTI.AN’I). 

Edinhnrijh .—The Kiliiihiiigli Town Couneil Init'e idectld j\f r. •Foi lies to fill the 
vacant cli.iir of N'jilural l’l'ilosoph\ in the Ciiiveisiiy. 

Stutf or the .\Januftulininj ruident h'ukahitf .—\olliing since tJie p.inii: in 1925 
has occurred to affect this trade in tiny material degiee, Jhevions to the pi :iee, it 
consisted almost tvliolly of ticks and i hecks ; dowl.is is at jne.'-eiit ilie staple jiiiic'.e, 
and the trade is on the inerease, tliongh it may he (iiicstnined whether llie pinfits 
on a whole liale do not full short of wh.it our fathers were wont to realize upon a 
ningle piece of good tick. Tlie demand fiu mill-spun yarn has heen uiicomirfOiily 
brisk for these some months past—3lli., 2*. to 2.?. \d The weavers are ail employed, 
and would lain hojie for hettei* wages .—Ffeshre Journo/. 

The registered constituency of .Scotland is—voters in burghs, .'ll,324 ; in counties, 
33,222: total, 04,549. Owing to various causes, however, many persons duly qua- 
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Scotland—Appointment of Sheriffs, 

lifted did not reginter; and, perhaps^ if the whole of these were included, the total 
number of electors in Scotland would not be less than 7<>,d00. Under the old 
system, the little self-elected juntos of biifgh magistrates, with their brethren the 
frecliolders, formed an aggregate constituency of about 4200; so that the Reform 
iiill has iiniltiplied our electors fifteen-fold, and improved them in value still more 
than in number, 

Major-General Sir Jam^ Bathurst, K.G.B., who resides in, and is an active 
magistrate fur, SomertetsKlre, has been appointed Governor of Berwick, in the 
room of General'Sir B. Tarleton, deceased. 


.APPOINTMENT Ol' SlIERirFS. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed Sherifl's f(»r the present year:— 


lU'ilfnrdshire—George Pearse, of llarliiig- 
ton, Ksq. 

Jleikhliire -Knnl George Clayton East, of 
Hall Place, Esq 

JSiii'kiiigliainshire—Charles Clnwes, of Dels- 
find Pu7k, Esq 

Ciimliridgc and nniitingrlonahire—Deiiiiil 
Onslow, of Grciil Staiigliton, Enq, ‘ 

Cheahire—Postponed 

Cumberland—Henry Curwen, of Work in q- 
ton Halt, Esq. 

Cornwill—Christopher W:dri!> Popham, of 
Antrim Loduft, Esq. 

Hrrbyshlrc—John Harrison, of Snclston 
Hall, Eaq. 

DevonshireJohn Qiiicke, of Newton 
House, Esq. 

Dorselhtiirc—Richard IJrouidkcr, of lieve- 
ildi[c‘, Esq « 

Essex —llkliard Uifch tVolfo, of Woodliall,^i 
in AHkedoii, Esq 

Glouecstersldie—Henry Elwea, of Coles, 
bourn, Esq 

llereloidshirc—Thomas Dunne, of Blrelier, 
Elsq. 

llettfonlsliire—-George J,irob Itosanquet, of 
lUuxIioiirn, Esq. 

Kent—Demetrius.'Grevis .lames, of Iglit- 
lium, i'lsq. 

I.eicestershire—John Munsl UI, of ISiibl.ill, 
Esq. 

Liiicolushirc — Henry Dyinoke, of Seri- 
velsby Court, Esq. 

Alonmontbshiie—\Vm. Vuugliun, of (Jourl- 
fii'ld, Esq 

Norfolk—Sir \V. It. Pjuclor, of Lani’Iey, Ht 

Noithumpton.sUirc--\Villiam Rose Rose, of 
Harleston, Esq. 

NorUiumberlKiul—>Sir Edward Blackett, of 
Itiutfen, Bart. 

Nottingbainshire — Sir T. W. White, of 
Wnllliigwells, Hurt. ' 

Oxfordshire .Sir Geo. Dashwood, of Kiilv 
liiigtoii Park, Bart. 


Rutlandshire—John M. Winglteld, of Mar¬ 
ket Overton, Esq 

Shropshire—Walter Moseley, of Bnlldevas, 
Esq, 

SomerselsI.I.e—George Henry Carew, of 
Coueiim Court, Esq. 

Stuifordshire—Thos. 1' ’nnersley, of Clough 
Hall, Esq 

Soiitliaiiipton—Thomua Chamberlayne, of 
Cranbury, Enq. 

Suflolk—Sir T. S Gooeb, of Benacre, Bart. 

Suney—Sir H. Elelcher, of Ashley Park.Ut. 

Sussex—'I lios. Broudwood, of Beedlng, Esq. 

Warwickshire —dir John Mordaunt, of 
Walton, Bart 

Wiltshire — Wllliiir JiTcmple, of Bishop- 
slrow. Esq 

Woreeatersliirc—Jnii^^’ii. of i.ea Castle, 

Yurkuhire—Win. C. mWwcil, of Evciing 
ham. Esq. 

NORTH WALKS. 

Montgomeryshire—John Jones, of Deythur, 
Esq 

-Merionethshire—George J Scott, of Peiiiar- 
ihiielia, Esq. 

Anglesey—Charles Henry Evans, of Ilcn- 
blas, Esq 

Denhighsliire—W’ni. Parry Yale, of Plas-yd 
Yale, Esq. 

i-linlsliire—W T Ellis, of Counst, Eaq. 

Cain.irvoiishire—D Piiee Downes, «if Heu- 
drerhysgethin, Esq. 

SUCril WALKS. 

OUtmprganshire—U. T Tuberville, of Ewen- 
ney^Mlicy, Esq 

CilttoSrtheiiHhirc—y. Lewis, of Shadiiy.Ksq. 

Pemlirokesliire—J. H Phillips, of Wllliam- 
stoii, Esq. 

Caidiganshire—William Owen Brigstocke, 
of Bluenpiiiit, Esf]. 

Bicconsliire—W. H. West, of Beaufort, Esq. 

Radnorshire—Walter Wilkins, of Maesloiigli 
Castle, Esq. ' 


[^Shite of Trade .—The accounts flrom t.ie scats of all the great staple manufac- 
tui'cs of the kiiigdom are more encouraging thtiii tliey have bceil for many months. 

bcUeve we may say, without 1 c.dtatiiiii, that the present year has opened with 
as hrigWt prospu$|Mi of commercial prosperity as any in the recollection of the oldest 
ri^e^uiits; and' how that a e .'lavc got rid of the cholera, of political agitation, 
and of the fear of contitientul war, there is every reaspn*to hope for a still greater 
improvement and eKten.siim of business, both at home and abroad, than has yet 
taken |dace. We know that this is confidently anticipated by many of the best- 
informed mid most sagacious of our commercial men>3 
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•the present parliament—D1STINCT1V« DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THAT, 
AND FORMER ONES—CHARACTER OF ITS ELOQUENCE AND INFORMATION 
—MR. ATTWOOD’S MOTION. 

Wk have changed our old lamp for a new one. The Tories were right. 
The old lamp, indeed, had its magic and its mystery. It had a spell ; 
and by its spell buildings of magnificence arose. You rubbed it,—and 
lo 1 Brighton sparkled with its golden cupolas and iCliinese pagodas. 
You rubbed it,—and lo! solemn in iiiEignificance, Ib’mlico possoKssed its 
palace;—nay, by one of your incantations you sent forth the fantastical 
Genii of Aladdin, to gild and whitewash the solemn spires and antique 
towers where Science adores the memory of the Planlagenet. 

Gardens blushed with golden and precious fruit,—forbidden, it is true, 
but still sought after; and, to those wlio knew its magic power,that antique 
lamp could show the subterraneous road to the Ilesperidos of Pensions. 
You changed away your old lamp. “ Alack,” said the Tories, what a 
foolish bargain you have been making! Your new lamp can never do 
what your old one did. It’s a plain, household, ordinary article, that 
will only light your way throiai^h the dark; and, at most,—rather more 
lucky than the lantern of Diogenes,—enable j ou to find a few honest 
men ;—but where is the antient spell, the long-cherished enchantment ? 
If we want to grope our way to a sinecure—to a very, very little sinecure 
—who shall illumine the path ? The haunt of our earliest and latest 
hopes is closed to us. TwUs has gone back to the bar;—and there 
stands our boast of Buckingham, imperfect and unpaid fur.” Yes, wo 
have changed our lamp, and the new one is not like the old one. 

Are you a stranger, reader, to yon old oaken ro9m, or do you re- 


♦ Wo are indebted to a Member of Parliament, of some years’ ocperience, for th* 
ensuing remarks, with one or two of which we do not quite agree, but their general 
'bearing seems to us at once new and true.—Eu, 

MarcA.— tol; xxxvii. mo. cxlviii. 2 a 
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mcnibcr it on tliat memorable night, when Lord John lisped out the 
rullilf‘')S sentence wiiich proclaimed that mined walls, and ill-patched 
park-palings should no longer have Parliamentary representatives ? 
ivil destroyer of all that was venerable and sacred ! Heartless enemy 
to ihc rights of old slQliies and rotten timber ! ^ Careless invader of the 
immunities which the weather and the worm yet spared! What visions 
of the olden time—solemn in sinecures and panoplied in ])ensions— 
must visit thy midnight couchj ('an the cheer of Devonshire House, 
or the cheers of Devonshire Hustings, repay thee for those sidelong, 
sad (dances, which the ghosts of Gulton, and the spectres of Corfe 
Castle, cast upon thy lone meditations ? Darcst thou be alone with 
the still conipaiiy that stare upon thee, and '• '.y—“ Thou hast murdered 
my Jloroiigli,—my own Dorough,—my dearly and deejdy beloved lio- 
rough,—my l}oit)Ugli, for which 1 gave GO,000?.,—my Porough which 
got me a llaronctey,—my Dorough which got rne a Peerage,—my 
Jiurough which got my old aunt a {)ension, my nephew a sinecure, 'my 
sons commissions in the Army. Alas! for thee. Lord John ! But you, 
good reader, with whom our colloquy first began, you perhaps remember— 
or jierhapsyou do not remember—those benches on the right of the chait 
which we refer you to. There sat the Ministry much as you see them ; 
and op[iosIte to the iHinistry sat Cruker, his keen eye flashing forth a sar¬ 
casm which his curled lip caught and cherished ; and there was (George 
Dawson, so ardent, yet so genileman-liko, ready to shake your liaud as 
:i j'livate friend, or to knock yon down as a ]iolitical op])onent; and 
there was Sir J. Vorke, compressing his jiowcrful voice between the lips 
that smiled a good-humoured capsize to tlie Boyal George of the 
Ad.miralty; and there was Sir (.'harlcs Wetliercll, our e.velicnt, comical, 
sliort-hreechcd, and ■squipedalian-scntcnccd Sir Charles Wctherell; 
and there was tioulhurn as he is now; and Herries as he is now ; and 

-, not as he is now, the solemn shadow of his former portly 

insignificance—no; there he was then with cheeks distended, like the 
statne of /IColiis; and contained within those round and rosy caverns 
were the inultiludes of “ order,” and llie myriads of “ hear, bear,” with 
which, in 'sucli jocund days of Downing-street expectation, that 

popular gentleman used to electrify us. Poor Mr.-! Pause 

with us, gentle reader, to lament the fate of this interesting young man. 
f3 such to be the bourne of his hopes? the tbpmost pinnacle of his 
ambition?—a silent place on yonder radical-surrounded bench! Is he 
to he like the flower in Tibullus’s garden ? Ts he to be another of those 
Ifanipdcns and Sidneys who sleep inglorious in a country churchyard, 
wilhoftt any other epitaph than that with which Gibbon rccoided the life 
and .death of so many of Pome's successive Emperors ? He shall have 
cried order,” and lie shall have shouted “ hear,”—he shall have 
shouted “ order,” and have cried “ hear,’* et his e^aetis, will say 
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the monumental marhlo,— obiit. On that bench, too,—on tljat bench to 
which we now call your attention, reader,—and on which. Ins hat 
slouched over Iiis eyes, you may still see him,—sat Sir B. Peel; and 
there lie sits,— xed quantum mutatus abillo Hcctore, who carried flame 
and terror into the Whig camp. Where arc hili chosen legions, where 
are many of those sjirigs of nobility—the flower of Troy and Toryism ? 
—and where arc many of those older adjtincts—the sacred band of 
Pittites, whose well-practised cheer may here and tlierc be yet—butj 
oh! how fliintly, heard,— 

“ When through each rank lie turns his kindling eyes, 

And bids the thunder of the battle rise! ''—Homers Iliad. 

But few, very few remain ; shotddored up into a melancholy corner, 
they sit, parva ct pallida lurba, ohsonred rather than protected by the 
shrunken shadow of their great but powerless leader. 

On entering the New House, the first thing which strikes you, is the 
utter and immediately-apparent break up of allthc landmarks of times past. 
The places almost historically occupied by men, who, from long exer¬ 
cise of the privilege, had acquired a prescriptive right to bore or to bully 
with impunity, are occupied by now faces. Hardly docs a vvcll-reincm- 
hered voice cliime in with the sympathies of your ear. Tliis is the second 
Parliamentary deluge that we have, Avitnessed: the first swej/l an ay 
General Gascoigne and his famous A'i ; the second lias left the ineniher 
for Taiinvortli with a less following than the member for Dublin. He 
lias a sort of by-place at tbe corner to the left of the Speaker’s chair, 
behind which his friends, few and feeble, range theiiiselvcs. Tlie old 
Tories, that is, the very old Tories, even now tliat their faction may he 
called ilefuncl and gone, preserve in death the, separatum which made 
the last scenes of tlicir life memorable ; and -Sir Edward Knatclibull and 
Sir Bobert Jnglis sit on the same side-bench tliey sat on when their 
party voted the Duke of Wellington out of oilice. But that which 
startles you most, shocking all your conventional feelings, is the strange 
and almost unholy cominimity of old mcnihcrs ami new members, dis- 
tiuguislicd members and imdistinguislied members, radiral members 
and Tory members, avIio sit and assort together on those scats which 
were of antique usage assigned to gonth'men who had once been blessed 
with othcial situations. • Tlic Tory c\-Miiiisters were not able to fill it, 
and now it is filled by gentlemen of all opinions and of all descriptions, 
it is necessary to see nothing more than the faces of Sir Bohert Peel, 
and Messrs, Ruthven and Cohbelt, side by side, wi,lhin three feet cir¬ 
cumference, in order to say,—” Ay, this Hous<i of (Commons is deci¬ 
dedly very much changed from the last House of Commons,” We 
see at a glance that the character oi^,the House of Commons is very 
much changied; hut it requires a little time fur closer oliservation before 

■ ' 2 E 2 
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we can say exactly what the internal causes, as well as the outward 
symptoms of these changes are. One is startled at coming in by the 
apparition of Peel and Cobbett in such close fraternity—-one member 
bits tlown—three new members get up, one after the other—^and 
there is something of a desultory style of confusion that one is^ not 
accustomed to, in the tone and manner in which they address you. 
One is struck, by a want of regularity—by a want of discipline, if 
I may so express myself, in the manner of conducting the Parliamen¬ 
tary battle. It is not a well-sustained fire kept up from'the most com¬ 
modious heights, and supported by the best engineers and artillery of 
two contending squadrons. A gun is fired here—and a gun is fired 
there—none of the fixed rules of war are ubserved, and every soldier 
seems more intent on discharging his piece than on gaining the victory. 
'When a troop of gentlemen entered the House, returned by the boroughs 
of a particular })arty, and almost wearing the badge or uniform of that 
party upon their backs, the place of each gentleman in that party vvas 
assigned to him—he was brought forward or lie was kept back—he was a 
part of his p*avty, and nothing of himself; and all the leading men being 
parly men, the tone they adopted was the tone of the House. But 
your boroiiglis are goiie^ and with your borouglis parties are gone like¬ 
wise. No man is brought in by a greater man, or to serve under a 
greater man than himself—he is lli\; great man then in his own conceit, 
as in the conceit of liis constituents—he walks into the House of Com¬ 
mons with the same magisterial strut that he stepped forward on the 
hu;>tings, and says in his self-complacent vi\r, plaudile cives I There is an 
individuality about a member of the House of Commons now tlial there 
never was before: an ipse ego as it were, which, while it has its disad¬ 
vantages in discussion, basils advantages in division; and renders it 
impossible for any ambitious individual, so to unite and to rule others, as 
to feel sure that he has a band, which, seeing with his eyes, and bearing 
w ilh his ears, will enable him cither to overthrow or to support an admi¬ 
nistration as it may suit his purpose. 

The greater number of men now brought into the House, are no longer 
what was called promising young men, but rather old men, who have 
fulfilled many of their early promises; they are not brought in there to 
make their fortunes, but rather because tlieir fortunes are made—they 
do not devote themselves to a political career, but rather close, by poli¬ 
tics a career, that has been devoted to other pursuits—they have more 
local knowledge than their predecessors, less general information—they 
are more accustomed to look at things in detail, less accustomed to 
regard them in gross—^thoy know the village, the town, the county 
better, llie kingdom perliaps not quite so well, la questions of a 
common and simple kind their judgment will be a clear and a correct 
one—in questions of another kind, those parts which may he called the 
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more metaphysical, the more sublime, or the more complex, are likely 
to escape, or to be but superficially exposed to, their observation. They 
well understand the economy of saving, which is mere retrenchment, 
belter than the economy of profitable expenditure, which is laying out a 
ca[)ital to produce an advantageous return—they will be hardly sensible 
to the moral magnificence of our Indian I'mipire - they will be (]uickly 
alive to the smallest commercial advantage of our poorest colony—they 
will enter at once into the miseries of the hiiiglish pauper they will bo 
slow to feel the sorrow's of the expatriated Poles—they may not he sulli- 
cienlly scrupulous in defending (what is often worth defence) a constitu¬ 
tional form or an abstract right; but the Minister must have more than the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, tliat can persuade them to accord an ill-earne.d 
pension or accede to an unnecessary tax. Among those sturdy counte¬ 
nances and stout figures, you may not find many Ilampdens who would 
die on the field : but vou will meet a vast number ol IJ nines, wlio would 
go So far in rebellion as to refuse to jiay taxes :—and the Governfnent 
found it more diflicult to defend the Governorship of the Tower, than 
to place Ireland under the sword of the sub-lieutenant. 

We are not of the ojiinion of Buikc, who, in speaking of such 
men “ as vulgar and mechanical politicians, who think of nothing but 
what is gross and material,” says, “ that so fiir from being qualified to 
he the directors of the groat movements of the Empire, they are not fit 
to turn a wheel in the machine.” 

The diffuse and philosophical mind of Burke inspired him with an 
extraordinary contempt for all that was commonplace and cramped. 
Ilis language is far stronger than ours would be ; but even we are quite 
sure that, respectable as they are, your elderly gentlemen iust launched 
from the vvorkslioj) or the counting-house, are not the proper persons 
to take the helm of affairs in a state, the interests of which are so 
widely spread, the power of which is so dccqily and abstrusely planted, 
as our own. A knowledge of local details is neccssaiy, if it be only 
to form a general truth. But it is a more general jdiilosophy that 
extracts from each fact its essence, and forms thereof those, universal 
precepts, which tend to the common happiness of mankind. The manu¬ 
facturer at Manchester, and the manufacturer at Spitalfields, and the 
agriculturist in Norfolk, may all form a pretty shrewd guess as to what 
may tend to their own immediate disadvantage or prosperity; but their 
view will be frequently microscojac, even as far as it regards themselyes, 
and an insulated interest is always tla; utmost limit ^of their political 
horizon. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, as well as expected, that such persons 
will rest satisfied with the simple power of representatives of the people; 
and in that situation, their local knowledge,Ueir accurate and intimate 
acquaintance with particular brandies of national industry, will form a 
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jproper anti efficient clicck to those who, governing with more compre- 
liensivo views, do still require to be curbed and restrained by a sensibi¬ 
lity to jjArtial and temporary influences, which the brief career and tran¬ 
sitory condition of mankind forbid us to neglect. 

The Tory argument against Reform, i|hich had many illustrious 
exam[»les for its support:—viz., that the greatest statesmen had been 
returned by the rotten borouglis—was met by our assertion and belief, 
that the people now, a wiser and bettor people than their ancestors, 
would be able and desirous to choose some men of the order of mind 
and class of information that the aristocracy had astutely chosen for the 
inanagemcnt of public affairs. ^Ve do not easily bclicwe that men arc 
born statesmen, or that political information can he obtained but by many 
years of devotion to political knowledge: as none will he qualified for suc¬ 
cess at the bar or the church who do not nnike law and divinity, and 
legal and clerical ehupieiice their constant and imvvearying study, so none 
will be qualified to succeed in the yet more difficult career of governing 
their fellovY-nnen, who do not make the science of government their con¬ 
stant pursuit. Politics must be a profession—what Reform should do is 
to make it an honest one. This is the people’s affair, and let the peojile 
look to it! It is their business to show the same wise and fostormtr 
attention to talent wherever it is to be found to fight the battles of tiie 
community, which an oligarchy formerly .showed, when it enlisted a 
Canning or a Tierney to fight the battle of a parly. If the influence of 
wealth, and the eloquence of beer are to be predominant in the minds 
of llio popular constituencies—the stone walls which we have dis¬ 
franchized were the best moans of procuring members of Parliament of 
ihc two. A venal mob is not likely to return a more honest, or so 
intelligent a man, as an ambitious jieer ; and if the representative is of 
necessity to he corrupt, the narrower the sjihere of corruption among 
the represented, the better. Hertford and Livciqiooi are as filthy, corrujit 
channels to the House of Commons, as <j!atlon and Sarum ; and if w’c 
could persuade ourselves that our people in general were like those 
generous .and grateful persons, who denounced the idea of voting any 
longer for Mr. Huncombe, because they thought they had ruined him, 
wo should be heartily sick of tlie farce of continuing such disgusting and 
brutal assemblages of a drunken populace as those which have been 
collected under tbe pretence of choosing, without fee or reward, a fit 
representative to serve in Parliament. 

If the people wish to keep with credit to themselves that power 
which the legislature has now vested in their hands, let them, we rcjjcat,. 
carefully look to it. li they do not choose men who are capable of 
acting and niasoning on sound and statesmanlike principles—and who, 
Bufliciently independent to be without any other profession than that 
which I’arllament alfords, arc still not lost in those luxuries, or raised 
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to tliat elevation, which sinks them below, or carries them beyond 
the conduct of official business—if they do not do this—they will find 
their affairs strangely mismanaged, or they will be managed as hereto¬ 
fore, by a small knot of wealthy individuals, who, uniting together under 
the name of the Conservative Club—or under any other name, will 
make a purse for returning the most talented of their partisans—by 
means even more prejudicial to the morals and spirit of tlic country 
than ilio.^e which were formerly adopted. 

If \vc wanted a proof of the manner in which tlie class of genlleineu 
we have alluded to—is likely witli even the most ujiright intentions to 
err on subjects of general policy—we should refer to IVlr. Attwood, iheif 
cliief and tlicir type, and his motion “ for the appointment of a conimiUce 
to impiirc into the causes of tlie twisting' di^tress.” 

Mr. Attwood’s cormnittco would, in fact, have been a committee on tlic 
currency, since, as that gentleman lias adojiled the idia, that the only 
relief to the country would he the robbery of tlie creditor and the 
destruction of credit; and as he, being the mover for the eommillee, 
would have the nomination of its members, it is quite clear that his vie v 
Would have been their view, and the people would doubtless haw; 
become jire-cminently prosiicrous under a committee, the first silling of 
which would have operated as a law of universal arrest, li', Jami-ver, 
the object and the research of the committee had in reality bemi as wide 
and ns general as Mr. Cobbett supposed them likely to be, uliat wonM 
have been the conseqnenee?—the relief of any one distress?—no ;—ihe 
most plausible exeiise that could he devised for not relieving anv. 'rii<‘ 
lloust! of Commons is—as Mr. W^irburton very properly observed—ih;: 
committee fur iiujuiriug into the generff? distress of the nai ion, and eveiy 
member of the House has now tlie power of luinging forward any /wr- 
iicular grievance or distress which comes more peculiarly williin tlio 
scope of Ids knowledge and infonnation. 

Eiit name Mr, Altwood’s IJousc of Commons,—and you at once 
annihilate the House of Commons that is now sitting, bhoidd any 
member get up and require a tax to be removed or a monopoly 
abolished,—should he wish the people to be better educated by k;- 
moving the impositions on knowledge, or better fed by improving the 
present system of jioovlaws,—should lie sjieak of tljo'malt-diities, or 
the corn-laws,—the Chancellor of the lixclicquer is ready witli <i never- 
failing answer,—“ A committee is silting to discover the ciuis' s of 
distress, and until wc see the report of that comnduee it will be absurd 
(so indeed it would) to take any step to alleviate the evils you com¬ 
plain of, evils wliich the committee, in its inscuilahle wisdom, may 
declare to be no evils at all.” And wliat jmrfecl babyism this inquiry 
after the causes of distress which lie on the very surface of ‘•oeiety! 
Does not every man know that e.xcessivc and unequal taxation,— 
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severe and ill-administered laws,—an increasing, unemployed, unin- 
strucled, and starving pojmlation are the grievances that we have to 
cure, and that cheap justice, cheap knowledge, and cheap provisions 
are the benefits we have to aim at ? It may indeed require a very 
curiously concocted body to discover that the receiving our debts in 
paper, which are due to us in gold, would make us wise, wealthy, and 
contented. But the existing House of Commons, with all its faults, is 
fpiite wise enough to see the miseries we have pointed out; and all the 
people desire is, that it should devise a method of getting rid of them. 
Your inquiries are insults and mockeries;—give them remedies, and 
they will thank you. Mr. Attwood, with his inquiry, reminds us of 
the philosoidier who, when his house was in flames, gave no orders for 
preserving it by the simple prevention of cold water, but sat down to 
inquire into the causes and propbrties of fire. 

If the House is different from what it was, the character of the elo¬ 
quence of the House of Commons has also differed very considerably 
from what it was in the time of its predecessor. It has become more 
passionate,—more popular;—an arithmetical figure produces less effect, 
—an oratorical figure more; declamation is more necessary, and clap- 
tra])s more successful;—the quiet, conversational, and, as it was called, 
gonlleinan-like style of speaking, has deepened into a broader, bolder, 
and more rhetorical and hustings-like inajiner. 

For this tliere are many reasons in the first place, the audience 
in other times rarely consisted—when matters of business came on— 
of more than fifty or sixty members, and the subject of debate was dis- 
cussccl across the table as between one gentleman and another. But 
now it is just when these matters arc discussed that the fullest attendance 
may be expected, and. as ibere are no silent constituencies, so we have 
but few silent members. The discussion then is maintained, not across 
the tabic and among a few, but from one side of the house to the other, 
and among many. The voice must be louder, the action more powerful, 
and the whole manner swells into something more than that of the 
simple man of business. Again, the nice ear of a polished and lettered 
aristocracy is more apt to be shocked by fiiults than to be struck by 
embellishments j and the same cause, viz. a less delicate audience- 
winch has favoured the romantic school on the theatre in France—is 
likely to be favourable to a more passionate bode of oratory in the 
English House of Commons. Add to this, the feelings of the people 
are now brought more directly to bear upon all questions under dis¬ 
cussion, because eiery body represents the people, while the greater 
number of Irish, and not Irish-Eiiglified Members—that are latelycome 
into Parliament, and tlie frequency of Irish debates, will also most 
probably contribute to change our Attic style into something more Ionian. 
It is possible, moreover, that m an assembly of men where facts arc more 
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generally known, the simple statement of facts in debate will have less 
value. Formerly the House was left without an answer to two or tliree 
cyphers of Mr. Hume, and everyboily was in raptures with Mr. P. 
Tlionison’s speech upon shipping, because of shipping almost every body 
but Mr. P. Thomson was utterly ignorant. 

Tin's was the case formerly, but now there are so many Covnter 
Humes and so many Counter Thomsons—ana as tlie talent the most 
rare in an assembly is generally the most appreciated, so a higher . 
value will be set upon general reasoning and a less one u])on 
arithmetical details. Thus the general taste of the assembly will 
very probably act as a counterbalance to the tone of mind likely 
to prevail among its individual members, and, as the lust House 
of Commons, possessing little practical knowledge, wa.s corrected in 
this respect by the importance attacjied to those by whom this know¬ 
ledge had been acquired, so the present House of Commons, pos¬ 
sessing little general information, will rectify its deficiency by an 
inverse inclination. To sum up, then, the j)resent House of Commons 
presents features exactly contrary to those which the superficial ob¬ 
server would liavc exj)cctod. It was the fuslomary cry, “ Oh ! llierc 
will be no vulgar oratory in a Reformed Parliament!”—it is exactly 
th^ quality which obtains the most ajtplausc*. Every one supposed it 
would be a quiet, decorous, orderly assemidy—it is testy and inqialient 
to a degree without a paiallcl. And why is this ?—simply because it is a 
belter attended, that is, a more numerous assembly than ever! Conse¬ 
quently, it more’ resembles, than before, a jiopular meeting, wbieb is 
ever unfriendly to details, and averse from reasoning. Its very faults 
arc to be found in tlie conscientious punctuality with which its niemluns 
attend their duties. 


SCVPHAX. 
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NORTH AMERICA.* 

Tiieue are two points of view in which America may be looked at by 
traviillers, and tlie cl^aracter of their reports turns very much upon whicli 
jioint is taken by tlie observer. This will account for the strange dif¬ 
ferences that exist in books on that country. Captain Hall disapproves 
of every thing t Mr. Stuart finds no fault. J3oth travellers are British 
gentlemen of good motives and honest intentions. The truth is, that 
Captain Hall referred all he said to his own feelings. IVfr. Stuart tried 
tadiscover which were the feelings of tlie Americans. “ TIovv should I 
like this?’’ said Captain Basil Hall. Mr. Stuart .asked, himself “ How 
do they like it?” Now this is a very imjmrtant distinction. It may 
he very salely asserted that no linglish gentleinan, unless indeed caught 
Aery young, can sit down in America with any i tI satisfaction. 
'Ihough lie may ])rofcss the most republican sentiments, though ho may 
liave the most liberal notions respecting the rights of men, and never 
treat a fellow-man, of whatever rank and condition, without the 
respect due to a man, still if he have been bred up in all the artificial 
distinctions of an old aristocratical country, and with such refinements as 
an ancient society, like old housekeepers, always contrive to get about 
them, ho will never be easy in a newly-settled state foumhid on true rc- 
]ml)liean principles. Take a Highlander from his mountains, and set 
liim down on the flats of tiie Isle of Bly, will ho be content ? No, the 
lake and the crag, and the distant lute of blue hill, are with him essential 
beauties of nature ; lie can with difficulty allow that there is any merit 
in a field of wiieat forty bushel to the acre. Tlie member of an aristo- 
craiical society corncs to be proud of its inequalities, and will oven glory 
in its injustice. Foreigners have been astonished in listening to tlic 
proud expressions of satisfaction with W’hich linglishmen of tlie middle 
classes have expatiated on the privileges of the arislocmtical game laws. 
In the same way non-ci 'umissioned officers have been found to glory in 
the great gulf which separate themselves from the king’s officeis. 
Whore command exists, it is some consolation to poor humanity to con¬ 
sider that it is not an equal to Avhom submission is made: that it is some 
one whom nurture, opinion, and education have combined to distinguish 
from the common herd. In America, a gentleman has to sit down at 
table with his own servant; it is not improbable that, if the servant have 
tlie more popular manners, he will have most rcs])ect paid liim ; nay, 
<',oiierally speaking, the servant must be preferred, for he looks u]) to the 
republicans, while the master is looking down with contempt on the Avhole 
jiarty, and, .at afiy rate, expecting their subser.'iency. U is almost 
a proverb in this country, that a man is judged pretty much by his coat; 
tins is a test that makes an insensibl'’impression upon those who arc far 
from holding there is any virtue in new broad-cloth. What then will be 
th^uneomfortablenesS' of a man who suddenly appears among a busy 
poPdation, where apiiearance is held utterly worthless, nay, where the 
nicest c.xtcrnal di.stinctions would rather excite a laugh than promote a 
deference ? Suppose such a person, long accustomed to observances, sit- 

* Tfiree Years in North America. By James Stuart, Esq. Secoud Edition,' 
EdiubAWgh. Cadeli. 1833. 
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tin" down to dinner, and his waiter drawing a chair near him ; snppoSd 
liis stage-driver turning out the sheriff of the county, as Mr. Stuart did, 
would lie ask liira to dinner, as w’as done by this very meritorious tra¬ 
veller ! Suppose him accosted by a parly of well-informed mechanics in 
jackets on board a steam-boat, and in no respect valued except for tiie 
intI*rniation he gave them, would not all this, and much more of the 
same kind, greatly perplex the best specimens of Englishmen ? This is 
only a very slight odour of the disagreeables a contented Englishman 
has to (Micomiler. 

If his t,])ecuiation.s extend to mliters of government he is equally 
sliockeil. Any ordinary letter of introduction will jirocure an imervievv 
with the president; the authorities are generally in trade, and the elec¬ 
tions of all kind are settled with less fuss than goes to the choice of a co¬ 
roner or even a churchwarden. Tlie imposing is altogether wanting in 
America; in Europe most countries have it, and some few are great in 
that specii's of delusion. • 

'I he Slates are no country for the few; it is the land of the many. 
Every one who has looked njion the institutions of Europe must see that 
lilt; only question is of the few ; it is of the few that it is spoken when it 
is said such is the way with our neighbours. 

M 1 . .Stuart is a man who visited America under peculiar circumstances: 
lie had probably good reason to be dissatisfied w'ilh our mode of treat.ng 
deserving cili/ens of liberal opinions. When he loft Scotland he liad 
loflg mamtaini'd a war with the 'i’ories, during which ho loimd Jiis siili- 
staiico crumbling away inulor 1’ory exactions, and, perliajis, bis temper 
somewhat turned against the unfair distribution of lionour and profit in 
his native land. W'ith no pleasant reminiscences of his native land, he 
sought America as a country supplying an agreeable and easy retreat, 
lie was like the admiral that hurnt his transports as soon as he had dis¬ 
embarked; lie was determined not to look back. iVIr, Stuart never 
tiiought of llritain while ho was in America. Captain Hall always 
asked himself, now wliat will they tliink of this at home/ what would 
JMr. -, or J.ady-, say, if she was obliged to submit to this? 

'riio merit of Mr. Stuart’s book is, that be looked u])on the country 
with more than an absence of prejudice, with a good nature and a gooil 
sense that did not even desert him in the uncivilized west, where he was 
sometimes compelled to inform landlords that they had at least mistaken 
their vocation. 

Mr. Stuart’s hook, looking at it merely as a book, is not of fiml-rnlf 
excellence,—regarding it as the report of a private and trust-worthy gen¬ 
tleman on the United Slates, it assuredly/.v. A book-maker, or travid- 
wrilcr, ought to liav 5 a picturesque style, an imaginatifui, a lively sense 
of the characteristics of society, and a taste for nature in all her forms: 
in ail or most of these qualities Mr. Stuart is to seek. He is a sensible, 
observing, intelligent, liberal, and good-natured man; he knows good 
society in its Scotch provincial form, and anxious.to gain authentic intel¬ 
ligence about the country he visited, he has put down all he said in a ge¬ 
neral way, and has compiled along with his journal ail the diflerent do¬ 
cuments, advertisements, and papers he could collect; information, 
therefore, is the order of hi? day ; and he gives it, often, however, in a 
crude form—the change, however, is rather against the book-maker 
than the traveller. He who really wants intelligence about the States 
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will acknowledge llie book to be indispensable—the critic will weipli it 
in all its essences, and find all wanting. Admirable critic! We will de¬ 
ceive no one ; tins work is proceeding to a third edition—and deserves 
it; and yet it is almost the only book deserving such success that has of 
late got It. Wc shall soon hear a cry of disappointment; it is no light 
affair for the book-clul)s. It is too full of small change of intellig^ce, 
and too deficient in the great features of strong and impressive writing to 
make a sensation round the country tea-table. There is no romance 
•here; and yet the experience in the latter part of the second volume tra¬ 
verses a country which some men, let us instance Chateaubriand, nay, 
even a hero of the Sports of the Forest as Lloyd, or an amateur, such as 
the author of the “ Wild Sports of the West,” would have made famous 
for all time—in all such emergencies Mr. Stuart runs to (piotation. This 
we understand : it is not that he does not feel ilie. virtue of the scenes he 
observes, but, unaccustomed to write, and very long in the liubit of ad- 
mu ing waters, he ])icks out the pleasant jiassagcs of such authors as 
J’jiiil as the most natural mode of expressing iiinisclf. 

In all [iraclical and business matters Mr. Stiiarf seeks no aid ; he is at 
home. Look, for instance, at his valuation and appreciation of the pro¬ 
spects of a farmer of a certain capital who determines upon settling in 
1 lliuois or Indiana; look again at ids ealeulalions of the expense of living 
in all parts of tlie Stales ; his views are ahvays those of a settler, dctcr- 
inim'd, like any other wise man, to overlook small objections. 

IV’e have learnt tliat this was not a calculated book : there are books 
of which the leader says as of a late npneralogical professor in one of the 
universities, why he lias as much to say of a stone as another man of his 
first-born, lien: it is clear that the book is an accident; the man does 
not travel to make a book, but having travelled and arriving at homo, 
and on conversing with liis friends, and on seeing what there is ])ro- 
dneed in liis way, all of a sudden finds that, in his own jiorlfolio, he has 
that which liis eoiiulrymen desire, if not for ])rofit, at least for pleasure. 
Mr. Stuart’s book, and it is pleasant to bo able to spread the truth 
in spite of slander and putlery, is not an amusing book; it lias no (jualitics 
to recommend it to the idle readers of the day, and yet it is the work 
alone, which, of all tliose that have been written, enables us to extend an 
arm across the Atlantic, and shake liands lieartily with our dear brother 
Jonathan ; he sliould be our son, but there are those who maintain he is 
our uncle. 
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THE BILL OF BELIAL. 

A POLITICAL ALLEGORY. 

Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetut ? 

TrtR’followins: lo^end, in point of authenticity, rivals the greatest num* 
her (if similar coin])()situ)ns: in utility it exceeds tuem all. 

In the Ibrty-tlurd year of Elizabeth, a holy old man, who had lived in tlie 
utmost si'clusumfroin tlie world, since tlu: time when, he then being a young 
novice, Ins inonasteiy uas clehvei ed up ‘o a Ikvourite of that scourge^ of an- 
chontes, Henry VI11., had a wonderful vision which he left in writing for 
the lu'iielif of posterity. 

Instead ol'inouiiling upwards, as it usually happens, our good monk found 
iiiinself transported to the infernal regions. Aware of his downwaid 
course, he shiiddorecl at tlie idea of beholding the various torments of the 
uiedeed; \et he eomlbrted himself with the hopeof seeing King TIemy VII1. 
nrithing under tlie ojieration offire, applied aeeording to the most ajiprovc'd 
mani]ml;v(ions of infernal,(chemistry. But to his great surprise he found 
hmiself in a araiid saloort, lurmshod with numerous seats, and not very 
unlike tlie House of Commons. His invisible coiicluetors plac-eil him in 
a gallery, from whence, l)v the red glare of lumiermis torches, he c-onld see 
the whole jilaee, and hear whatever might he. said at the farthest end. 

The monk liad not been long seated, when a erowcl of spirits rushed in 
vvitlioul iimcli cereinony, and oeeujiied the beuehes on both sides of a eliair 
and table, wineh stood at the head ol the room. Soon after tliis, a sjmil, 
willi a Medusa hcad-drc'.s, supposed to he meant for a wig, took the cliair. 
The beings who composed tlie assembly were uncpiestionalily the same that, 
about sixty years after tins vision, (and jiiThaps from some verlial report 
of it,) were described by Milton as filling up Fandiemomuni. The identity' 
of tlie jilace cannot he cioiibtecl. The memhers of the assembly had neither 
tads nor hoi iis, nor was there anything hideous or II'lritie m Ihcar appc'.ir- 
anec'. What language tlmy actually spoke cannot be aseerlaim'd ; yet tlie 
holy monk nnderstoocl them as plainly as if tliey had been using his native 
language. 

The sniiject of that evening's discussion happened to be “ Ttie State of 
England.” 

Great alarm (as the first speaker stated) had jirevailed in the infernal 
regions in caniseipience of the prospects of the British nation. Light, Iiacl 
rushed million it, like a tlood; a large mass of properly had been taken out 
of the hands of useless drones, and the spirit of enterprise and commerce 
was collecting stiength with alarming rapidity. “ Tiial nation,” said the 
speaker, “ if allowed to proceed on the path now opened to it, will certainly 
ruin the remnant^ of our mucli-weakcnccl ompire. 'fhe jieople of England 
are bold, persevering, and not easily turned away troni their pmposes. Tliey 
have given a mortal blow to our faithful allies the monks and tlie Sjiainiii ils''. 
The eommereial activity of tlie English ill scarcely know any limits for 
many years, industrious h.ihits will sinvad down to the lower eiasses; and 
where industry prevails, vice does not thrive. 1 move, Iherelbre, that a fresli 
army of tempters he sent up into the heart of that iin])rovmg country ; that 
‘ Moloch, horrid king, hc^smearecl with blood,’ excite priests of all denomina¬ 
tions to preach persecution and mutual hatred among Christians; that he, 
stir up the pride both of the I’ojie and his dignitaries, as well as the conceit 
oJ'the Protestant controversialists,'each of whomw’ishes to be a Pojie; that 
a civil war he ])rcpared by this means, &c. &c, &c.; that Belial, who, by 
allow'ing a virgin ipieen on the tlironc of England, appears sadly to have 
neglected hi.s department, exert hmiself in the promotion of vice among the 

* Alluding to the di.scomfitui'u of the Armada, which had taken place thirteen 
years before this subterranean meeting. 
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liisliPi’ olfissps, '.inco Itio lower will be too much engasfefl in, and exhauvled 
bvs lal)Oiir, to afford the abundant harvest of souls which this em[)iie has 
hitlierto annually reaped; that-” 

TJie monk could not remember the remainder of this speecb. He tells us 
only that there was in it much abuse of th.e diabolical heads of dithn-ent 
dejiartnicuts for allowing En;;land to lise so rapidly towards tliat ])yint t)f 
temporal ha\)piness which seems most favourable to the diffusion of know- 
lede;e and vadue. 

Fortunately, however, he was so deeply impressed with TJelial’s reply, 
that ho has preserved us a very accurate account of his diabolico-political 
views in regard to these kingdoms. He represents that spirit as he was 
afterwards described— 

“ Graceful and humane : 

A fairer person lost not heaven: ho soemed 
For dif^nity composed and high exjiloit. 
lint all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appe, " 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturcst counsels.”,. 

On the occasion wc speak of, Belial rose with a smile in which it was 
difficult to perceive whether it expressed the most refined politeness, or the 
most perfect contempt. 

“ During the long course of our warfare with heaven,” said the able and 
eloquent Spirit, “ 1 have invariably been’tinder the deepest sense of the 
inetncacy, not to say ahsurdity, of the leading jiolitics iof our cmiiin'. 
Though mankind accuse us of deceit and subtlety, rage and violence liave 
always been our guides, Wc send ii]> numordfts hands of‘-emi-harhaiian 
devils—armies of spiiitual cossacks,'who, instead of prninotiug and esta¬ 
blishing our interests, only fatigue, harass, and sliockthe liost porlion of the 
sons of Adam, giving them a disgust of our dominion, finally leading them 
indireetly to permanent improvement'^. There might be some evense liir 
Ibis conduct while we were dealing with ])eoplo but little removed from tl.e 
savage state. 13ut in s])i1e of our efforts, the progress of ligdit, tlunigh 
slow, IS steady, and has changon the face of the world. Are we so ignoiaut, 
as to sup\)oselhat vice and evil, in their nakedness, can attiact inankuid? 
Nevertheless, we pioc sd in the old-fashioned course. We call every' tiling 
by its proper name, though that name he most odious to man, except w lien 
lirufalized or rendered furious by passion. (Ine single measure of enlight¬ 
ened policy w'as adopted many hundred years ago at iiiy soggi stion, and 
the results have been m^'O favourable to this our kingdoni of daikness than 
the most sanguine temper could have conceived. I npjieal to you, as tlie 
best witnesses, my fellow rulers of darkness ! The violent party among',t 
us attempted to drown infant Christianity in its own blood. 1 told them 
they were blind; but I w’as not believed 1 ill Cliristianity had spread beyond 
all possibility of suppressing it. When, however, yon threw youj'sehes ujum 
my wisdom,— [‘ ffe o’/d not extirpate Chrift/iaiiiii/,' from the opj'osition 
benches.] It is irue, very true, we did not succeed ni extirpating Christian¬ 
ity : but did we not poison it to the very roots ? IIow was tfiis actom- 
]ilished? Was it hy the preposterous method of recommending the worsliip 
of Mars and Venus? Ridiculous! Advise men to be lewd and cruel ; 
to be in tear for the honour of their wives and daughters ; tef hasten to cut 
each other's throats, hiid^ be in perpetnaPdre.'id of an ambitious and con¬ 
quering pow/r!—what is tins but absolute insanity? No: Cluistianily 
was poisoned by inducing emperors to take up religious truth (that is, tbeir 
own party) under their protection: by suggesting to the priesthood the 
advantage of engaging the secular power in fav’our of religious truth. As 
religious truth inca.ns for each man his own convictions on subjects out of 
the reach of experimental proof, Christians could not fail to sancliiy all 
their most violent passions under the name of faitli. Glorious —(forgive me 
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this hurst of exultation)—^^lorlous, indeed, have been the fruits of that 
scheme! Man became the most implacable enemy of man throu^diout 
Chnstenclom. Knvy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, wore eon- 
vevled into all-atomu£j virtues, when let loose aijainst those who defended 
tlieir//•«<//, tbeir or1hod<>.nf. Human lilood was shed intorrents, while fhoso 
who ipade it tlow from tlie veins of the honest and sincere supporter of his 
own /n////,froru the bosom of tender females who took their purest atiections 
for ilieoloi;ic:il tra1h—i\\\ raised up their ensansrumed liands to hea\eu, and 
thanked Him, whom We never name in this place, far the o])portunity he 
had Lfiveii them of ilestrovmg his enemies. Let me ask those aniomr you 
who ilaily ‘ traverse the earth,’whetjiei'the I’ruits of this my scheme are 
cxliaiisted, or whether there is not the fairest prospect of reaping them in 
abundance for centuries to come ? 

“ Hut I ask pardon ibr allowins: myself to be carried away from tlie sub¬ 
ject of our present discussion. 1 will make amends by enterin;^ upon it 
without lull her ])rcamble. 

“ You are aware how nearly we have neutralised Christianity, by con- 
secratin;f the aniiTy and proud passions of man under the name of zeal for 
rrfi^ious truth. The step, which I have to recommend to our Asseniltly for 
the iuirpose of preparing; the downfal of Em^land is analog:oiis to the one 
just mentioned. Do I need to use disguise among; you? Or should I stop 
to cull the sottest and most delicate words and phrases, in order to prevent 
(what I most earnestly wish to previiit in regard to men)—to prevent, I 
say, jour heiiit; shocked? I hear A^o from every ])art of the House. My 
])lan tlieii is simply Hus—to ]ioison charity and benemlrvce. (Immense 
applause.) Yes, my fiietids, to inaki' charity and bmerotenre the inex- 
hanslihle sources of vice and crime, and to hanisli tJiem from inilhoiis of 
souls by the siinjile iiusuis oicompelUns^ them to exert those favouriti* vir¬ 
tues; to extinguish gratitude among the poor, by the very regularily and 
piofusion of the alms given them; and compassion among the rich, by a 
well-grounded fear that they may soon he rcdiieed to a state in which tliey 
iimsf depend upon the eonipassion of others. 1 will not, however, dwell 
any longer m generalities. Here I hoM in my In nd the heads of a Hill, 
which, if it nicef your ajijirolialion, T^igageto get passed mio law by flie, 
English Parliainenl. 1 have drawit it up in our own language; that is, 
calling things by their jiroper names; it shall, however, he my business to 
tiaiislale if into the language of cAanVy and berinvleuce, oi' tiattnnul hnuour, 
and all tlie oilier ])hrases nio.st acceptable to men, and, in that state, I w ill 
recommend it to the English Government. Be not diseouragcd, if at (list 
my scheme does not perform all that I have proniis^. The ‘ Poor Laws'^—. 
so shall my Bill he called inthe iip])er ngioiis—will ra])i(IIy develojie them¬ 
selves mto'all the consecpiences of evil wliieh I hereby engage to bring about; 
and whalover may he the length of time in whieli tliey are destined to an-. 
coinplish the ru'ii of the British ■empire, not one year will ])ass without 
showing llie rapid and uninterrupted progress of the measure towards that 
happy eonehisiou. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

“ The Hill which I li.ave the honour to propose is as follows;— 

“ Whereas it has become apparent, that the island known on the surface 
of the earth by the name of Great Hrilain, is making most alarnniig stviilcs 
towards wealth, peace, and happinessthat industry, sobriety, and pru¬ 
dent foresight are likely to spread among the labouring classes of that 
people, under the influence of liberty and commerce;—that the generou.s 
timiper of its inhabitants will hind the lower to the higher classes by mean.s 
oifree donations from the wealthy to the poor;—that a diminution of vice 
and crime, and an increase of virtuous habits, will, with awful ceitainfy, 
follow this state of things, pnxlucing great injury to this our Great Empire 
of Darkness;— 

“ He it enacted, and it is hereby enacted,— 

“ I, That for a more effectual abolition of charity and benevolence, the 
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great mass of the English nation shall be compelled by law to give as mueli, 
and, in man^ cases, more than they can conveniently give to the jHior; so 
that, in jiaying to the tax-gatherer what they might have been induced to 
give lor the gratification of kindness, they shall have all their worst passions 
exciterl: 

“11. That to increase this evil moral tendency, the said people shall 
have both an opportunity and inducement to rejoice in seeing then- neigh¬ 
bours compelled to be as charitable by law as themselves : 

“ 111. That for the discountenancing of industry, forethought, and inde¬ 
pendence, all men who neglect these virtues shall have a legal claim to an 
indefinite portion of the property of those that practise them; 

“ IV. That in order to diminish affections, kindness, and the feelings of 
gratitude between the nearest relatives, the forced charity of the Englisli 
nation shall be so distributed as to show to parents, husbands, and chil¬ 
dren, that it is folly, under such circumstances, to toil for the sustenance 
and comfort of those for wliom they may fully and permanently provide by 
deserting them; and to this ])ractical demonstration of ♦he folly of provid- 
t/ig for one's household,* shall be added the spiteful feeling, that to toil for 
the support of parents, wives, and children, is oiily saving so much money 
to the 1 idler neighbours : 

“ V. That to encourage and spread idleness, drunkenness, and every 
kind of intemperance, a ])ermaneii{ provision shall be made for every man 
who throws away and mispends his earnings, anil that tliis provision shall 
extend to the last day of every prodigaleinan or woman; in a word, that 
deslitution, in whatsoever manner hrought on, shall be a lawful claim to a 
portion of tlie property of the industrious : 

“ VI. That to discountenance chastity, such a provision sliall he made 
lor hastaixis, that women may eonsider them as a source of income: 

“ VII, That to jireverit accumulation of jnojierty arnoiig the latiouring 
classes, wherever there may he a eouipetitioii for labour, (he improvident 
shall 1 ) 1 “ preferred to those who are Iinowii to have saved any money; that, 
the latter shall he allowed to live, haid, and the former shall he assisted 
with money, and every thing contributing to case and comfort, so as finally 
to break down all spirit of independence: 

“ VIll. That to secure, in the highest degree, tlic efieet of the aforesaid 
enactments, all magi-'!rates and overseers shall take care that the diet of 
])au|)ers, and their maintenance in the workhouse, or aiiyuhere else, shall 
he superior to that of honest and industrious laboerers, though not equal in 
comfort and abundance to that oUoinHcts: 

“ IX. That for the il^courageinent and depression of the Cluireh, tithes 
shall be made rateable, or subject to the tax, lor the maintenance of the 
poor, as above deserihed, so that farmers may absorb as much as possible 
of tlie maintenance of the clergy in part of payment to their own labourers: 

“XI. That, whereas a blessiiifi uas pronounced on the multiplication 
of mankind, wlien that multiplication is not, as among beasts, the result of 
blind appetite, hut is brought about under the guidance of reason and fore- 
.sight, tins blessivig shall be turned into a curse, by persuading people, that 
to follow a mere animal instinct is a virtue, ana to bring human beings 
into existence, w-ithont jiroviding for their maintenance and education, is a 
meritorious act; for, in fact, the 1: v will have provided an inheritance Ibr 
every child born into the world, at the expense of those who have s'aved 
and accumulated weklth to any amount, ajid till the property of the whole 
island shall he devoured by the multitudes thus made heirs of it, no child 
can be said to he unprovided for; and consequently it will be impossible 
lo prove to those who marry in what is called an improvident manner, 
that tliey are improv ident at all, for th.ey see clearly that their children, to 
any number, cannot possibly be destitute.” 

Reader I we will not pursue this sport, for it is, indeed, a melancholy 


* St. Paul. 
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one. We have thus far indulged in irony, because we thought (hat nothing 
i-an so eftectually remove the delusion’which makes people blind to the 
ruiiious consequences of the Poor-Laws, as divesting them of the ap¬ 
pearance of chavit), benevolence, and generosity, by which they have 
deceived tliis nation. We think we liave made it evident, tliat, if tlie 
invisible enemy of mankind himself hai’. deviseil a refined method of ob¬ 
structing, and finally ruining, the brigln prospects which were ojiened to 
tliis nation in the reign of Eluabelh, t k- system ci ' ])oor-laws would have 
answered his purpose better tUiui any oilier. The practical effects of the 
laws, which are ignorantly called tbe prideof the nation, apiiear in a most 
appalling form in the evidence c deeded by Parliament, and, still more, 
in that of which the Board of Commissioners on the Poor-Laws are about to 
pubhsli some extracts. Every one of the evils, moral as well as economical, 
wliicli we have emboilied in a supposed bill, conceived in :i truly dialiolical 
sjnrit, is fully proved, that evuleiic.', to arise from tlie jioor-laws. 'J’lio 
e.xtrac(s from that most valuable mass of prac.tical iiifoniiation will soon 
appear before the public. It will then be the duty of evciy honest man, 
wluise opinion can have even the least wi'ight, in private or in public, to 
make himself acquainted with the facts whii-h have come to light upon this 
most important subject. The moral and political life of this great nation 
depend on the turn which public opinion shall take in regard to the poor- 
laws. 

In order, howoser, not to delay some useful information on this m.itter. 
It has been thought advisable to publish the evidence delivered licforc tlie 
Coiiunittee of the House of Lords (in lad I) by a gentleman who, possessing 
a most accurate knowledge of the e\il effects of the poor laws, has devolcd 
his talents andetfoits to tlie practical eorrectum of their tendency. The 
evidence therein sulijoiiied is that of the. Rev. Thomas Whately, Rector of 
(.lookham, in Berkshire. Thai evidiniee lias l)een selecteil in preference to 
all other, because it shows how much may he done by a single man of 
intelligent and upright views, as well as firmness of character, in counter¬ 
acting a most desperate evil. The conduct of .Mr. Wiiately may he set foitli 
as a safe and encouraging evamjilc to all wlio, licmg concerned m the ad- 
miiiistralion of the poor-laws, may 1)0 sincerely desirous to serve tlieir 
country, and not to betray its mteiests Ibr the sellisli purjiose of gaming 
popnlaritv at the expense of the-iialion, or vvitlitlie pitialde object of indulg¬ 
ing a morbid benevolence—a benevolence wlucli injures the interests of tlie 
indnstrions and virtiums part of the commnnity, to jiamper the low luxuries 
of the. idle and profligate. It is only the day preceding that on wliicli f/ie 
jireface is written, that, casting a glance ovr the nevvsj)a|)crs, we foiiml tin* 
lollowing fact in oncof tlu* rejioits oflhc “ Morniiig (chronicle." We cojiy 
only the substance of the paragraph.—“Yeslcid.iy (.March 5tli, Iwd.'J) at 
least a dozen persons appeared at Qiieeii-squaie Office, St. IMargaret, 
Westminster, summoiiod for the non-payment of poor-rates. l*lie arrears 
of these persons .iniounled to 80/. Some time was allowed fhein by llio 
magistrates. Distress warrants wen granted against si vcral who, at the 
expiration of the respite which had been ciVsCn to them, haiUailed to conic 
forward with the money. Upwards of 100 inhabitants have la'eii summoned 
for a similar cause to this office during the List, two months.’' 

This IS an instance, taken entirelv at, random, of the daily distress and 
mischief occasioned by that national cha'iity which robs the industrious in 
order to maintain the indolent Tl).^ inhabitants of Westminster who were 
thus harassed, and perhaps ruined % the operalion of the poor-laws, must 
be cither completely insensible to their own interests, or (what unfortunately 
cannot be expected) must be heroic examples of virtue and indepeiulcnee, 
not to conceive that it is folly to struggle against poverty. Let them re¬ 
nounce indu-stry and labour, and t hey and their families will be immediately 
provided for, at the cost of such, idiots as continue to live upon the fruits 
of their own industry. 

April — VOL. xxxvir. no. cxlviii. 2 F 
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In 1731, one hundred and twelve years ago, the great di|>lomatic 
work of the time acconipUslicd itself; and ISurope, agitated on all sides, 
saw the most mortal pmunies, George of Hanover and the Stuarts—the 
Court of Madrid and the Court of Vienna—the disciples of Luther and 
the disciples of Molina—unite to confer the sacred scarlet on the Priest 
of the llouds. The Cardinal <lc lluhan, the Abbede Tencin, the Bishop 
de Sisteron, were enjoying, in the simple language of the time, “ un 
acanl goilt de f*ai a<lis.’* Dubois had purchased a cardinal’s hat, which 
had only cost Franco eight millions of francs: that of Mazarin's brother 
had been more expensive. 

“ Le prdt dcs troupes a manqud nfet. Cejiendant des qu’il s’agit d’en- 
gagemeni pris par M. Ic Cardinal de Rohan, je oudrais pouvoir me 

vendre-moi nifime fusse-jc nehetc pour les galferes.J’envoie ^ M. de 

Rohan line Icltre de change do dix mille pistoles, et je me suis engage 
cn mon propre noni pour deux cent qualre vingt mille livree.” This 
was the language of the minister, who talked, as a matter of coiyse, of 
leaving the army unpaid and unprovisionod, for the pur})Ose of purchasing 
a paltry dignity tor himself; and talked of this to a Frenchman—to a 
brcnch gentleman—as a transaction known to a cardinal of one of the 
most noble iiouscs of the country he was misgoverning and betraying. 
T he minister was corrupt, the ambassador was corrupt, and his object 
was to corru])t tliose he was senf to. How clear, even at this distance 
ot time, can vve see these wily and reverend gentlemen of the Church 
gliding from palace to palace-—whispering liere, smiling there, and agi¬ 
tating with an earnest pensiveness the comparative importance of a bag 
of jiisloles and a vote lor the Pope ; for it had been boldly decided by 
the Bishop of Lafitau, at the death of Clement XI., that the simjilc&t 
mode of success was to buy the conclave at once, and to give the tiara 
to him who agreed to give the hat. 

8uch was the spirit which animated the diplomacy of 1721. This was 
112 years ago, in which year the embassy at Rome alone cost France 
rather more than all the cxjicuses of her foreign department in 1832, 
i.o., according to M. Bignon’s report, 7,502,000 fr. 

So much tor representative governments and for public accounts; 
but that which surprises us is—tliat with the vast decrease that has taken 
place in the expenses of dijdoniaey, there has not been an entire and 
total ('hangc in its system. When the weightiest affairs of slate were 
canvassed at^a supper, and c^pducled in a quadrille—when peace or war 
depended upon a well-turneii Bomjiliinent to « prince, or a prince’s mis¬ 
tress—and a becoming maimer, wid a graceful carriage, and an agree¬ 
able smile Were the appropri.,taiweapons of controversy, in those pink- 
saliB^oflicial cabinets in which a Duchesse de Falari, or a Madame du 
Barrl, agitated the grave interests of humanity—then indeed, as all poli¬ 
tical power was social power, it was wise to choose those who were to 
represent us from those wlio could carry into the boudoir or the draw- 
ing-roorn the greatest power to do so with advantage, and to give them, 
moreover, all necessary means of influencing that " vast polislied horde" 
who bow before a good cook^ a brilliant saloon, and a costly entertain- 
ment. But great is the change that has taken place in most of the courts 
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of Europe since the period of which we are speaking. The alTairs 
which were lispingly discussed in the lady’s chamber are now seriously 
debated in the representative assembly; and the secrets timidly uttered 
round the fauteuil of the minister are publicly printed in the daily 
papers. The nation is no longer circumscribed witljin the limits of a 
court j it is necessary, then, that diplomacy should become acquainted 
with the nation itself. The state is no longer loved by a parcel of 
petty puppets on the surface of affairs ; it is necessary, then, to penetrate 
into the internal machinery of the state, and by becoming acquainted 
with its main and most important springs, foresee and foretell, if you can¬ 
not control, its movements. This should be the })art of modern diplo¬ 
macy, who.se theatre, except in some few countries, is now almost as 
much in the workshop of the mechanic as in the monarch’s palace. Uut 
this is a new, and, at first sight, a startling proposition. The gcniu.s of 
the present time is rather to spend as little as possible, and to confine 
ami limit the object to be obtained, in brder to confine and limit the 
expense necessary to its au;(Hiisition,—than to take that large and com- 
pichensive view of economy wliich would Icacli us, that money employed 
by a state should be considered as capital employed by an individual, 
always profitably laid out wlien it lirings in a return adequate to the 
.advance. l''or years past, llicreforc, we, and other nations with us, 
have attem|»ted to .support our diplomatic inefficiency at a miserable 
trifle less than in years preceding, instead of entering upon the greater 
plan of rendering it cheaper by making it more useful. 

With this view, a Committee satin 1631, calloil, “ a Select Committee 
on Civil Government Charge.s,” and published its Report of tlio manner 
in wiiicli a few odds and ends might he pared ofl'the diplomatic service, 
then for tlie first time removed from tlie civil list. “ Tliese arrange¬ 
ments,” says the Committee, speaking of tlui arrangements proposed, 
” these arrangements appear at once calculated to protect the public 
interests in the foreign relations of the state, and to guard against improvi¬ 
dent or lavish expoiuliture.'’ Vague vvonls, and such as are usually 
to he found in tliose Senatorial Reports, the main object of which 
seems to he that of saying notliings parliamcntarily. W'hat are our 
public interests in relation to foreign sf^ites? and what is improvident 
and lavish expenditure? Not the expcudiliire of a million, if it brings 
its adequate reward; but the expense of a farthing, if it brings no 
reward at all. 

The amount which is recommended for the future effective ’diplomatic 
expenditure of the country, exclusive of pensions to retired ministers, is 
140,000?., which not only effects the reductions recommended by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in November 1830, but ciwries those rc- 
duelions still I'artber. * 

“ This estimate also makes provision for four new mis.sions, which the 
stale of Europe and of the Americas may render it expedient, in the opinion 
of his Majesty's Government, to establish for tlie protection and promotion 
of Bidtish interests. The salaries of the first, attaches, Heretofore defrayed 
out of the civil contingencies, and which amount to 2'J50?. a year, are also 
inehulcil in this estimate. 

“ Ifby temporary vacancies, or absence on leave, the whole sum included 
in this estimate should not be taken, the surplus in each year will become 
a saving to the public. 

“ Your t'onimittee have found, with satisfaction, from the letter of the 
Secretary of State of the 31st August, 1831, that in deciding upon all future 

3 p 2 
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claims for diplomatic pensions, liOrd Palmerston proposes to be strictly 
guided, as to the scale and limitation of such pensions, and as to the even¬ 
tual limitation of their amounts, by the recommendation contained in the 
Third Keport of the Finance Committee of I8iS ; an extract from which is 
inserted for more convenient reference and for more precise information : — 

“ ‘ It appears fuillier necessary to lay down more precise regulations with 
respect to the periods of service which shall in future give a title to such a 
provision. Your Committee, therefore, recommend— 

“ ‘ 1st. That no person whatever shall be entitled to receive a dijiloma- 
tic pension until the expiration of liftecn years from the date of his first com¬ 
mission, nor unless he shall have actually served ten years : 

“ ‘ 2ndly. That no person shall be entitled to a pension of the first class 
(2000/. a-year) unless he shall have actually sewed three years as ambas¬ 
sador .at some foreign court: 

“ ‘ 3dly. That pensions to envoys and ministers plenipotentiary at the 
greater courts shall not exceed 1500/. a-year, and shall not l)e granted 
until after five years residence in that capacity at a fonagn court: 

“ ‘ 4thly. That pensions to envoys and ministers pleriijiotentiary at other 
courts, and to ministers, shall not exceed 1000/. a-year, after a similar 
period of residence: 

5tlily. That pensions in the remaining class shall not exceed 800/. 
a-yoar, under the same conditions as to time of residence.’ 

“ It will he proper further to provide, that all dijiloniatic pensions shall 
be held subject to the condition of forfeiture in case of refusal to proceed to 
any mission of equal or higlier rank; and of suspension or abatement m any 
case in which the party receiving the pension may be appointed to any otlier 
office of jirolit under the crown. 

“ In luldition to these restrict ions, the Commit tee were desirous of check¬ 
ing, hy some positive rules, a practice which has prevailed to a considerable 
extent, of giving retired pensions to diplomatic servants having sufficient 

f irivate fortunes; hut finding, on mature consider.ation, great difficulty in 
aying down general regulations applicable to all cases, they think it better 
to content themselves with expressing their marked disapprobation of this 
practice: it could never, under any circumstances, be justifiable ; hut, if the 
whole fund he limited, as reeommended, to 40,000/., the Committee trust 
that this abuse wil' he prevented by a consideration of the evident injustice 
of hiirtheuing the fund with improper charges of this description, to the 
jirejudiee of those who have eipial claims with respect to their service and 
better claims in respect to their pecuniary circumstances.’’ 

Such are the regulations laid down by the Committee ; more narrow 
in their general view of lactive service, and more ridiculous and absurd in 
their view of retiring pensions, than any we can well conceive. Tlie 
service of a man is made arbitrarily to consist in the period and the rank 
of his employment, so that a stupid younger son of my Lord Fiddle- 
faddle, who shall have remained liis fifteen years, and regularly pro- 
gres.sed, through home influence, in his career of insignificance, shall be 
rewarded for having, during that time, worif the King’s button, while 
an active, enterprising individual, who, after ten years of really useful 
and efficient service, shall be obliged, by any official accident, to retire, 
will be thrown upon the world with broken energies and wasted vigour, 
without any means remaining in the hands of the minister or the crown 
to prevent him from starving. Then, says the Committee, “ if any gen¬ 
tleman should refuse to accept active employment of an equal rank to 
that which he possessed on retiring, his pension is to be taken away 
from him. But supposing, after fifteen years, (since it is to be fifteen 
years,) in which a person has been devoting himself to a profession 
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which, when at the top of it, he is called upon, for no fault of his, to 
resign, supposing he should again, after an interval in which his health 
has materially suffered, be orderctrto a climate which his physician sa}’’s 
would be death,—is the very circumstance of ill liealtli, which renders the 
])cnsion imperatively necessary, to be tlie reason fur taking it away ? 

What is a pension ?—A reward for past services ; and when you take 
away the pension, can you take away those p.i; t services i Can you 
render back the years of prime and of manliood, in which the world dis¬ 
played itself with a variety of paths to fame and fortune, as tempting as 
the one which lie took, all closed to him now ? And then comes the 
jielty desire, which generally distinguishes the gentlemen who figure in 
these Committees, of prying into everything, and taking cognizance of 
their neighbours’ most private affairs. 

“ A man ought not to have a pension who cannot prove lie has not 
enough to do without it! " What, we repeat, is a pension ?—A reward 
for jiast services; and could a master say, at the end of a year, to liis 
servant,—“ You have no right to your wages, John, for I hear your 
father died last montli, and left you 30/., so don’t come to me for money ; 
you don’t want it.” “ But, sir,” would say the servant, “ you have 
nothing to do with my father; I hiushed your clothes and cleaned your 
hoots, and this is all you have a right to know about the matter.'’ There 
never, we vvill venture to say, was a piece of more narrow-minded jvrro- 
ganee and insufficient self-sufficiency than this said Heport. 

'I'liese fiddle-de-dee conmiittecs do not go to the bottom of tlie sore. 
The public of England is .a sensibly-rrtinded public; it knows tlie most 
extravagant thing in the world is to buy bad things wliat is called cheaply; 
it duos not object to pay essential services well ; it does not object, and 
never will object, to jiaying those well who have served it essentially. 
What it objects to, and wliat it is sensible upon, is paying as services 
tliose things wliicli arc no services at all. Wliat it objects to, and is 
sensible upon, is rewarding things wliich are worth no reward at all. 
What the would-be economists are striving to do, is to give men a disgust 
for paying anything. What all sensible econoniists ought to endeavour 
to do, is to make every thing wortliy of its pay. It is with tliis view 
that we take up the dijilomatie service,,with the desire of rendering it 
solidly and soberly beneficial to the public, and not keeping it as a mere 
refuge for official dandies, protocolisiiig pedants, and insignificant grands 
seigneurs. 

ft 

Estimate of the Sum required for the future Salaries and Allowances for 
House Bent of his Majesty's Diplomatic Semmis abroad, 140,000/. 

Statement in detail of the proposed App’-opriation of the Si^m of 140,000/., 
estimated as the Sum •required to provide for tlie Annual Salaries and 
Allowances for House Rent to his Majesty’.s Diplomatic Servants 
abroad. 


Residence, 

Charader. 

Salary, 

Mlov'ance 

for 

House Rent. 

France 

, Ambassador .... 
Secretary of Embassy . 

. it'lO.OOO 

— 


1000 

— 


First attach6 , , , 

. 400 

— 

Russia 

. Ambassador .... 

10,000 

1000 


Secretary of Embassy . 

. 1,000 

— 


First attacbd . . 

400 



Carried forw'ard, 

£J2,&00 

1000 
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Brought forward, 

£22,800 

1000 

Austria . . 

Ambassador .... 

9,000 

000 


Seeretary of Embassy 

900 

— 


First attache .... 

2o0 

— 

Turkey . , 

, Ambassador .... 

0,500 

— 

Secretary of Embassy . 

800 

— 


First attache .... 

250 

— 

Spain. , . 

. Envoy-Extraor. and Ministor-Plenip. 

0,000 

500 

Secretary of Legation 

550 

— 


First attacla'i .... 

250 

— 

Prussia . 

. Envoy-Kxiraor. and Minister-Plenip. 

5,000 

500 


Sccrelary of l.ogation . . . 

.550 

— 


First aflaclie .... 

•260 

— 

Wasliinirton 

. Envoy-Kxtraor. and iMniister-PIeiiip. 

4.500 

500 


Sccrelary of Legation 

550 

— 


First iittaeh(' .... 

200 

— 

Naples 

. Envoy-Kxtraor. and Ministcr-Plcnip. 

4,000 

-100 

Secretary of Legation 

500 

— 


First attache . . . . 

• — 

— 

Porl.ui'iil , 

. ]<hivoy-K\traor. and Minisler-Plenip. 

4,000 

400 


Seeretaiy of I.egation . 

600 

— 


First, at tael ic 

— 

— 

Brazil . 

. Envoy-Kxtraor. and Minister-Plenip. 

4,000 

500 


Seeietaiy of Leiration 

5 )() 

— 


First attaelie . . . . 

250 

— 

Ilollaucl . 

. EuMiy-Kvtraor. and Minister-Plenip. 

3,000 

400 


S(*cretar\ of Legation . . . 

600 

— 


First alt ache . ' . 

— 

— 

Bela^iiun . 

. Envoy-Kxtraor. and Mmuster-Plenip, 

3,f!00 

400 

Secret.iry of Legation 

500 

— 


First attache . . . . 

— 

— 

Sweden 

. Em oy-Exf raorihnary . 

3,000 

400 


Secretary of Legation 

600 

— 

Deiiniaik . 

. Envoy ..... 

3,000 

100 


Secretary of Legation . . 

600 

— 

Bavaria . 

. E'..oy . 

3,00(1 

400 


Seeretary of Legation . 

500 

— 

Sardinia . 

• 

m 

• 

• 

c 

3,000 

500 


St'erctary of Legation . 

500 

— 

German Diet 

. Mmister-PJeiiip'otenliary , 

2,f)00 

300 


Seeretaiy of Legation 

400 

— 


Attaelie and German Translator 

200 

— 

Wnrtemberff 

. Ministi'r-Plenipotentiary 

2,000 

300 

1 

Secretary of Legation , 

400 

— 

Saxony • 

, Minister-Plenipotentiary . . 

2,000 

300 

Soerelary of Legation » 

400 

— 

Tuscany . 

s Minister-Plenipotentiary . . 

2,000 

300 


Seereta.y of Legation . 

400 

— 

Switzerland 

. Minister-Pleiiinotenliary . . 

2,000 

250 


Secretary of J^egation 

400 

— 

Greece, 

. Mnnster-Plenipoleiiliary . , 

2,000 

200 


'Beerctary of Li'gation 

4 00 

— 

Mexico 

. Mimster-Pleiiipotentiaiy 

3,000 

400 


Secret ary of Legation 

GOO 

— 


First attaclu* . , . . 

200 

— 

Columbia. 

. Minister-Plenipotentiary . , 

3,f>00 

400 


Seeretaiy of Legation . . 

600 

— 


First attache . . . 

300 

— 


Carried fonvard, 

£120,650 

9650 
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Broufifht Ibnvaril, 

Bueijps Ayres Ministor-Plenipot^nitiary 
Socictary ol" Lo<;j^!itioii 
A"ent , . . . 

Salai-ios , 

House Keut 


Chili . . . Minister 

Secret ary 

I’uru , , , MiniMcr 

Secretary 

Guatamala , Minister 

Secretary 

Banda. . . Minister 

Secretaiy 


ri20,C50 9650 

3,(too 300 

, 500 — 

],000 — 

. t‘12-.,15(t 9,950 

U,9.)0 

i.‘J3.1,()00 


!. 5,900 

* 


.f 110.000 

Now, wc will take this list, and first look at it, since that is the rashimi, on 
the simple score of ordinary retrenchment. The most obvious thine that 
bliould strike the gentlemen of the Committee was, that since (whatever 
may he the expenses of oiir own country) tlie expenses of an Englisli 
gentleman abroad are the expenses of another gentleman ; so, in 
knowing what we gave as suflicient to onr minifaters on the continent, it 
would be wise to ascertain what was given to tJie niiiiisiers of other 
powers. 

It was simple and natural to expect this degree of information in the 
Committee; and yet we will venture to say, almost on our own indivi¬ 
dual knowledge and information, that not one Knew the cost of tin; 
French, the Austrian, and the Hussian diplomatic service. We will take 
the Bussian service, the one best paid after ours, as a model; and ne 
will venture to say, just glancing our eye down the pi-rcding columns, 
that there is no Bu.ssian diplomatist who shall not conlefs, that cvmi if we 
choose to preserve our system upon the same ])lau as at present, still we 
shall be aide to reduce between 30,000i. and 40,000/. from this ] 10,000/. 

AV’e will begin by leaving France, Austria, Bussia, and 'I'nrkuy as 
they are now. 

Siwin ... £ 100(1 from 6000 

Russia .... tool) ific. 

Wasliingtou . . . 1.^)0 

Naples .... 1000 

Portuijal . . . 1000 

Brazil .... mof) 

Belgium • . . , * Ciol 

IR'lland .... 600 

Denmark . . . 100 

B.'iviu'ia .... fioe 

Sardinia . • . , COOO 

Greece .... 1200 


Cl 1,100 
2,'100 
2,400 


Wurlemberg 

Tuscany 


Carried forward, 


£•15,900 
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House Rent 

t 

Brought forward, 

• * 

£15,900 

9,950 

Instead of . < 

■ £13,500' 
5,900 

1 

>£10,000 . 

. 9,400 

1 

£19,400J 


£35,250 


In all the courts in wliich we liavc diminished the salary, it still re¬ 
mains as high, and in sonic instances liigher, than that given by other 
govcnmicnts. The ordinary salary of the Russian minister at Madrid 
is 4000/.; and at Berlin, where the chief part of the Russian minister’s 
duty is ostentation, since there is a military diplomatist residing there 
also, that cabinet, less economical than any other when an object is to 
be obtained, allows their minister but 4000/., to which we arc reducing 
ours. To the two missions wc.liave erased we should have added 
anotlu'r, ‘ Saxony.’ Saxony and Wurtemberg, in adopting the name of 
kingiloins, are the mere magni nominis umbrae—perfect nonentities, as 
independent states; while it is still more ridiculous to send any one to 
be present at their insignificance at liome, since we have a minister ex¬ 
pressly appointed to see them arrayed in all their feebleness at the Diet. 
The I'.iree of a minister at Florence is only relieved by the yiart being 
assigned to Mr, Seymour, the most able of the rising young men in the 
service, and the one therefore on whom all the business resulting from 
the late transaclions in Italy has devolved ; but it is too absurd to have 
three ministers in Italy, in order tliat, if any business should by chance 
occur there, one of the three may be able to transact it. Prince Gortcli- 
alvolf, the llussian charge d’alfaiies at Florence, has (iOO/. a year, and 
there is no sort of political necessity to have aresident at all. Greece we 
have reduced from 2400/. to 1200/. because we conceive, in the present 
niisettled stale ol that country, where no kind of representation is 
reejuired, an active nid intelligent young man, who took it as his first 
step from a socrclarysliip of embassy, would be quite sufficient; more es- 
])ecially consideiiiig, tliat wo have a governor in the Ionian Islands and 
JMalta, a minister at Naples, and an ambassador at Constantinople, I'rom 
wliom he might alvvay.«, in jiartictilar cases, receive instructions. Nine 
thousand nine hundred and fifty pounds we have deducted from house 
rent, because the salaries, as we have left them, are quite sufficient to 
meet that charge. M. Po/zo de Borgo, at Paris, has his house found 
him; but then lie has but 9000/. a year, and is obliged to keeji a daily 
table for those gentlemen attached to bis mission. The South American 
missions, (with the Albanian consul, for whom we see no necessity,) 
already cost 13,300/., and 5000/. more is allotted for visionary empires 
in America yet unborn. In the present uncertain state of that part of the 
world, and the more probable utility of consular than diplomatic agents, 
that 10,(tfi0/. per annum, cxclu8i\e of the 3750/s allotted to the Brazils, 
w'ould be amply sulficicnt; which sum we would leave it at the discre¬ 
tion of the minister, according to the varying destiny of these daily dying 
dynasties, to distribute and bestow. And thus, if our sole object were 
saving, we have, merely taking the ostentatious court of Russia as a model 
sliown that an enormous decrease in expenditure might be effected, and 
this without cutting off the miserable perquisites of clerks and persons 
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of inferior grades, as is usually the plan, but from the ambassadors and 
ministers themselves, whom, however, we still suppose, in the allowances 
we give them, to be dej)endent on their salaries for support. If saving 
then were our paramount object, here are upwards of 36,000/. which we 
defy any man at all acquainleil with the matter to deny might fairly be 
obtained to the public ; no great sum, perhajis, but at all events one Atr 
greater than the miserable ■1000/. to which such a solemn sacrifice of prin¬ 
ciples was made in the election of the present Speaker; but we did not 
commence this article with that limited view of economy before us. One ‘ 
mode of economizing, as w'c iiave said, the public service is, by rendering 
the public service more eflicient. 10,000/. or 12,000/. spent in the capital 
of Francois a sum which this country ought not to compare with the ad¬ 
vantages which might be jirociired by tliat sum wisely spent there ; and here 
we come back to thctlicoiy, or rather to the fact, we set out with. France 
is no longer to lie met in a drawing-room—the engines of its power are 
not to be wielded, the secrets of its policy are not to he discovered there. 
Be closeted for two hours in the most cuniidenli.tl manner with the 
monarch ; hold a whisjicring discourse, of the most private nature, in 
yonder corner with the jjrimo minister; lot either of them tell you all 
they wean to do, you are as ignorant as ever until you liave learnt what 
they really can do. Learn the slate of the finances, the slate of the army, 
the disposition of the people ; if you know them well, you know all about 
peace or war lliat the first man in the kingdom can tell you. Do you 
wish to ascertain the rc.sult of any commercial proposition yon have to 
make / Do not go to M. Thiers of JMoii.s. D’Argout; feel the pulse of 
the inamifaeluring districts which will sufler, and of the consuming popu¬ 
lation that will gain hy it; ascertain whether the bias of opinion in the 
country is in your favour; wliat number of deputies in the cliamber are 
enrolled against you ; and, when you have done this, sit down and write 
jour dispatclies. hat we want to know is, not whether 11,000/. is too 
much to allot to ourdiplomacy in Paris, but whether that 11,000/. is spent 
in the most useful and iulvanlageous manner. 

At the head of the Paris embassy i.s Lord Granville, a higli-bred and 
distinguished nobleman, and possessing all those advantages of station 
ami education which might fit him for bis oflice. Mr. Hamilton 
Hamilton, a gentleman of fair acquirements, who has seen mucli service, 
is secretary of the embassy ; Mr. Ashburnham, a well-informed and 
well educated man, is jciid as attachfe ; and then there are other gentle¬ 
men attached to the embassy without receiving any s-ilary. These 
attaches liappcn to be well-informed; have seen a good deal of the world, 
and been employed at various courts. One would imagine then that 
there is sufficient talent combined here to do a guod deal, if well 
employed—now how i*s it cnijiloyed ? IVhat they have to do, is simply 
to copy dispatches, and every talent they have, beyond that of writing 
legibly, is lost to the public. Could not these gentlemen be employed 
diirereiilly ? Would not one, the youngest in the service, be sufficient to 
do all the business of copying ? But not only does an attacbd do nothing, 
but it is presumed that, because he is an attache, he is unfit to do any 
thing. For instance,— 

liie government have wished to enter into some commercial arrange¬ 
ment with France. It has been thought desirable to have a rejiort of 
llie state of commerce in France, Is this embassy, costing the country so 
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much, and posscssinf^ so much ability, whicli costs the country nothinp^— 
is this embassy incapable to negotiate this arrangement'/ to make this 
report / If it is incapable to do this, it is a disgrace to the country that 
aciulh it forth ! If it is not incapable, which, knowing the persons it is 
coni}) 08 cd of, we must supjiose,—why, in the name of Providence, send 
Dr. Bowring and Mr. Villiers, with five guineas a day, to do what might 
be done just as well without them! Not that they are not able men, and 
well worth their five guineas a day, but they are doing that which others 
there are capable of doing, and are paid to do. 

But the answer might be, if it so hap))en, by chance, tliat the gentle¬ 
men attached to the embassy at Paris are l)otlcr informed than gentle¬ 
men in that situation in general, and therefore cajiable of doing more 
than copying dispatches, it does not follow that this is always likely to 
be the case; on the contrary, jieoplc who are paid nothing are gfeneraliy 
capable of doing nothing, and therefore we ])roceed npon a g(?neral 
jirmciple, and suppose these gentlemen to he as ignorant as those who 
preceded them were, and as those who^ succeed them are likely to bo. 
There may be some truth in this ; but the ipiestion then is, wliothor the 
11,500^. given to the embassy at Paris might not bn so given and dis¬ 
tributed as to procure a certain supply of mucli greater and more useful 
talent for business, together with all the social advantages, which we do 
not mean to despise, that are connected with the jiresont system. 

The chief fault which strikes us after the ohservalions we have been 
making is, that the only person presumcil to have any cajiacity in an 
embassy is the ambassador ; he is the only person who receives a con¬ 
siderable salary, and this salary is surely beyond all the sober wants of 
liis station. But the business wliicli devolves upon iiiin for bis salary is, 
after all, a very insignificant one. He lias to give soirees, and to bold 
conversations with ministers, and out of a variety of reports and assur¬ 
ances to frame dispatches. But the information he collects is generally 
caught upon the mere surface of society; all he pretends to occupy 
himself with is the news of the day; and if the ministt'r of foreign 
afliiirs in Bngland wore to arrive at his hotel and to .say—“ Now, wliat 
is the position of France ? what is the actual state of her resources i 
what is the tendency of her opinions ? what the feelings in the various 
classes of her society and of her provinces he would find the ambas¬ 
sador’s mind—w'e speak of any ambassador’s mind—a perfect chaos. He 
would have formed no idea, collected no materials for forming any idea 
ujion these ([i.eslions, and all at most that he could tell you would be, 
what the Tribune, or the Ddbats, or the Quotidienne, had said the day 
previous. But if our diplomatist* arc in this general state of ignorance 
respecting the countries thev inhabit, it is almost, impossible to describe 
the ignorance which tinglisfimen, in general, have of the continent, and 
of continental affairs. Not twenty persons in either liousc of parliament 
ever dream of occupying themselves about them; and when we are 
called upon to decide upon any question of foreign policy, we do it with 
our ears and our mouths 0 })en, ready to receive all the wonderful things 
that are told us, and even too ignorant to pretend to know any thing of 
the matter. Now, between interfering with the afiairs of the continent, 
and understanding those affairs, there is a wide diflercnce, and we would 
wish the House of Commons, from time to time, to receive more valu¬ 
able documents than those seventy odd protocols which Lord Balmerston 
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was lately so obligiiijj as to lay before them. Thus, then, we would 
fairly recast the whole of our tliploniacy: the [»riiiciples we should go 
U|>(m would be, first, to avoid all liule courts. Their expense is not only 
useless, but they cranij) and fetter the, energies of the persons employed 
there, and if any person doubts it, we wish he would read Mirabeau’s 

Meinoiros .Secretes.’’ 

Secomlly ; we w'ould adapt the embassy, both as to its formation and 
its expenditure, to the country it is intended tor. Jn llussiaand Austria, 
wliore every thing is yet done through iheinlluence of an imperial court,* 
the estahlislmient kept nji, the per-oiis einjiloyed, and the salaries given, 
should be of another kind from tiiose where society, and the innuences of 
soi’ielv, are totally dilferent. Here is one of the great changes ot modern 
limes. All countries,—all great countries, at least in the time of Louis 
XV.,—were governed alike. Now their gov ennneiits dill'er greatly from 
one anotlier ; and that which is necessary to acquire inlluciice m one 
species of society, and under one species of government, may not succeed 
in dointr so in another. 

Thirdly ; vve vvoiild at once proviiie for thecajiacity of llio persons em- 
ploved, and for the utility and importanee oftlieir (‘in[)ioyim!rit. In l*rii.s- 
sia, a very strict examination ii, m the first instance, nec»*ssary in order 
to enter the, dqilomae} at all as an unpaid attiu lu*. ’When the attache is 
jiroiiioted to secretary, a still .stricter examination follows; and thus, 
though you may not he sure that you have all brilliant dijilomatisls, you 
are at least certain that you have not absolutely ignorant men. 'I’liis 
example we would imitate ; it vvoiiJil sliiil out all mere saimteiers from 
the profession, and elevate the tune by increasing the aecjuirenieiits of 
the jiersons belonging to it : and, having tlius provided for the suitable 
education of those who ciitor tlie diplomacy, wo would proceed to a dif¬ 
ferent dislrihulion of its emplovments. 

At I’arib, there is now an anihassador wlio receives 10,000/,, a 
Sf'cretavy who receives lOOO/., an allache 4o0/,, and three or four attache,■> 
who receive nothing. The ambassador writes dispitches of the ncvv.i 
of llie day ; the attaches copy the dispatches, and the secretary sees tliat 
they are copied ; the whole process much reminding one of John who 
was doing nothing, and 8usan who was helping John. 

Now, vve would take this 11,400/.*, ami thus distribute it: there should 
be three secretaries, intelligent men, who had arrived at their post through 
a proper examination; to each of these should be assigned a scjiarato 
department: one should study and report the state of nunufacturos and 
commerce, and finance ; another, of the army, navy, and fortifications ; 
a third, of education and opinion; attd each should receive a salary gra¬ 
duating from (JOO/. tp 1000/. a year, i.c. in ail 2200/. The secretary 
of embassy, a grade above these, should make a precis of their various 
reports, whicli would be always ready for the use of the ambassador, 
and which should he laid before the two Houses of Parliament once a 
year, vvlio would thus be constantly in possessiomof the dispositions and 
resources of foreign powers. The salary of tlie secretary of embassy 
would be, following the same graduation, 1,200/. a year—sum total, 
3400Z.; there would still remain 8100/. Now 1000/, we would allow, 
and that is ample, for a liotel, and 5000/. in addition would be suflicient 
for all the necessary purposes of social influence and hospitality— 
Sum total, 9400/.; remains, 2000/. 

In regard to unpaid altachds, we admit there is much advantage in 
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persons wlio are to transact business in foreign countries becoming, in 
early life, acf/iiaintcd with the language, the habits, and the persons of 
those with whom they may afterwards have to act; and if the gentlemen 
admitted into this caste were purified, by the examination we have 
alluded to, IVom the outcasts of Almack’s, whose bills to their tailors 
make tliem diplomatists, we think much service might be derived from 
young men being attached to the diplomatic corps in early life; and to 
each secretary then there should be an unpaid attache. 

liy these regulations we should, at this moment, bring Paris to a 
diminislied expense of 2000/., besides getting rid of the expense and the 
absurdity of the two extra commissioners. We should have an ambas¬ 
sador furnish(*d with ail the means of knowing the exact state in every 
department of the country he was dealing with. We should have men 
studying succe.ssivcly a variety of different branches of useful political 
science, and acr|uinug an extensive and almost univvsa! knowle<Ige of 
various countries, which, when they-arrived at the head of ti.cir profession, 
and had to express political opinions, would give them at once a clear, 
and comprehensive, and long-sighted view of political affairs. W e sliould 
also have the younger men something more tlian mere ifllers, with 
the necessity and the reward of application just before them : wlule we 
ourselves, instructed through our legislature by the reports that were 
laid before us, should become daily better ac<]uaiutod witli those facts by 
which we might salely direct our jiolicy : and doing all this, we sliould 
be douhliug our ellicicncy in one of the most imjiortant, and diminish¬ 
ing our expense in one of the most (ixpensivc, courts m I'inropc at the 
present moment. W hen our jilan is followed up, its leatures will ap¬ 
pear to still stronger advantage. 

In (Germany, for instance, by striking off the little courts to which 
we have slated our objections, and we would add Jlavaria to Wurtem- 
herg and Saxony, merely preserving a minister at Berlin and Vienna, 
we should be able, at a reduced cxjicnditure of 7000/. or 8000/. a-jear, 
to have two far mori efficient missions in these important parts, and 
something more than a mere charge-d’affaires at Franefort, where all 
the affairs of (rennany, as Germany, are carried on. 

But mere saving, as we said at first, is but a small part of our 
plan. By this system we should 'not have an embassy in any coun¬ 
try in which would not be found all the statistical details of that 
country: we should not have a foreign minister who would not have all 
the statistical details of every country (the best basis surely of any 
general line of policy) within his reach in Downing-strect. Nor would 
there bo a man in the House of Gfpnnons who might not, in the ordi¬ 
nary receipt of his, parliamentary papers, become acquainted with some¬ 
thing of the state of education, of opinion, of commerce, and of the 
means for hostile aggression and defence in every country he heard men¬ 
tion of. 

Wc have only folipw'cd out our plan with any distinctness in re¬ 
spect to Baris, but we have said that one of our principles Would be to 
alter and modify that plan in other countries as it might seem desirable. 
By this we mean that in Petersburgh, where it might be necessary to cul¬ 
tivate social influence more tlian positive information, since a despotism 
is.govcrncd by the feelings of the individual more than by the interests of 
the slate—there we would allow a greater proportion to be spent in acquir¬ 
ing mere social influence; and, on the same principle, as our ambassadors 
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shoulil be better paid, so our secretaries might be worse paid. To this 
we need not add that, in those states like Denmark and Swetien, too small 
to afford much matter of interest, but yet too interesting to be wliollv 
neglected, the departments we have separated might be conjoined, ami 
one secretary and one attache would be sutlicieut. VVe have not time 
to give further developement to our idea. Still, faint as is this outline 
ofthesvstem we have hastily shadowed out, s'dlicient has been said of 
it to show its advantages, as a system, over the present. If we had 
merely wished to economize upon that jjrescnt system, we shoidd have* 
dwelt on the salaries in France, where there arc nine and>assador8, 
amounting but to lUO.OOOf., and said that Prussia, for 80,000/., jiaystlie 
whole expenses, including couriers, of her diplomacy. JJnt we have 
been rather anxious to open a new and wide field for tlie exertions of 
diplomacy than to contract its expenses ; we have been desirous to re¬ 
move it from the carpeted boudoir, as affairs have in reality been 
removed, to the great fioor of Nations; we have been desirous to 
take it from petty passions and trifling intrigues and pursuits, and to 
bring it into contact with great and imjiortant mlercsts ; we have been 
desirous to make it, in these days of light and of truth, the instructor 
and not the deceiver, the improver and not the corrupUn-,—and, di[)lo- 
matibts ourselves, we, have felt, as the subject unarmed upon us, some en¬ 
thusiasm at finding what be the object of our prolession. 

P. L. 


THE GENIVS OF MOI-lEllE. 

The genius of comedy not only changes witlj tlie age, hut apjjears 
different among different people. Manners and customs not only vary 
among European nations, but are alike mutable from one age to an¬ 
other, even in the same people. These vicissitudes are often fatal to 
comic writers; our old school of comedy has been swept oil' the stage ; 
and oiir present uniformity of manners has deprived our modern writers 
of those ricli sources of invention when persons lived more isolated, 
and society was less monotonous; a»jd Jonsou and Shadwell gave us 
what they called “/Ac/iirT/joirrs,”—that is, the individual or particular 
characteristics of men. 

But however tastes and modes of tliinking may be inconstant, and 
customs and manners alter, at boUom the ground-work is Nature's, in 
every production of comic genius. creative genius guided by an 
unerring instinct, though he draws’ after the contemporary models of 
society, will retain hi« pre-eminence beyond his own age and his own 
nation. Time may render liis work obsolete, for new follies will sup¬ 
plant old ones, but here the workmanship may be said to survive the 
work; the mind outlasts the matter; what was temporary and local 
disappears, but what appertains to universal natfire endures. The pic¬ 
ture of existing manners may dim with age, but the figure of man, if 
rightly drawn, i^mains ever the same. It is on this principle that tlie 
scholar dwells on the grotesque pleasantries of the sarcastic Aristophanes, 
though tlie Athenian manners, and his exotic ijcrsonagcs, liave long 
vanished. 

Moiiere was a creator in the art of comedy—md altliough his per- 
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Bonages were the contemporaries of Louis the Fourteenth, and his man¬ 
ners, in the critical acceptation of the term, local and temporary, yet his 
admirable genius opened that secret path of Nature, which is so rarely 
found among the great names of the most literary nations. Cervantes 
remains single in Spain ; in England, Shakspeare is a consecrated name; 
and centuries may pass away before the French people shall witness 
another Moliere. 

The history of this comic poet is the talc of powerful gewius creating 
' itself amidst the most adverse elements. We have the progress of that 
self-education winch struck out an untried path of its own, from the time 
Moliere had not yet acquired his art, to the glorious days when he gave 
his France a Tlautus in his farce, a 'rerence in his composition, and a 
Menander in his moral trutlis. Jiut tlie dilliculties overcome, and the 
di8aj)pointmcut8 incurred, his modesty and his confidence, and, what was 
not less extraordinary, his own domestic life in perjjMual conflict with 
his character, open a more strange career, in some respects, than has 
happened to most others of the high order of his genius. 

It was long the fate of Moliere to experience that restless importu¬ 
nity of genius which feeds on itself, till it discovers the pabulum it seeks. 
Moliere not only sufl’ered that tormenting impulse, but it had come 
necoinpanied by the unhappiness of a mistukeu direction. And this 
lias been the lot of some wlio for many years have thus been lost to 
themselves and to the public. 

A man born among the obscure class of tlic ])eople, thrown among 
the itinerant companies of actors, for France had not yet a theatre, oc¬ 
cupied 1o his last hours by too devoted a management of liis own dra¬ 
matic corps ; himself, too, an original actor in the characters by himself 
created; with no better models of composition than the Italian farces 
all’ I'/nproris/a, and whoso fantastic gaiety he, to the last, loved too well, 
becomes the personal favourite of the most magnificent monarch, and 
the intimate of the most refined circles. Tlioiiglitfiil observer of these 
new scene's and new ijorsonages, he sports with tlie affected prccki/scs 
and the fluttming marquises, as with tbe 7ia'ive ridiculousness of the 
bourgeois, and the wild pride and egotism of the parre/u/s; and witli 
more profound designs and a hardier hand, unmasks the impostures of 
false pretenders in all professionf. Ilis scenes, such was their verity, 
seem but the reflections of his rcminisccnco.s. Ilis fertile facility when 
toiicliing on transient follies ; his wide comprehension, and Ins moralising 
vein, in his mc-rc elevated comedy, display, in this painter of man, the 
jioet and the philosoplier, and, above all, the great moral satirist, 
Moliere has shown that the most tliccessful reformer of the manners of 
a j)eo])le is a great comic ])oel. 

The youth Vocqvelin —this was his family name—was designed by the 
tapissier, liis father, to bo the he; of the hereditary honours of an ancient 
standing, which liad maintained the Pocquclins through four or five 
generations, by the. articles of a furnishing upholsterer. Ilis grand¬ 
father was a haunter of the small theatres of that day, and tlie boy often 
accomjianied this venerable critic of the family to hisrfavourile recrea¬ 
tions. The actors were usually more excellent than their pieces : some 
liad carried tlio mimetic art to tlie perfection of eloquent gesticulation. 
In these loose scenes of inartificial and burlesque pieces was the genius 
of Moliere cradled and nursed; and never to the last were they absent 
- from Ills fancy. The changeful scenes of the Theatre de Bourgogne deeply 
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busied the boy’s imagination to the great detriment of the tapmerie of 
ail the Pocquelins. 

The father groaned, the grandfather clapped, the boy remonstrated, 
till, at fourteen years of age, lie was consigned, as “ un niauvaia snjet,” 
(so his father qualified liim,) to the college of the Jesuits at Clermont, 
where the author of the “ Tartull’e” passed five years, studying—for 
the Jlar ! 

riiilosopliy and logic were waters which ho deeply drank ; and sprink¬ 
lings of his eollf gc studies often pointed the satire of his more finished * 
comedies. 'J'o ridicule false learning and false taste one must be inti¬ 
mate with the true. 

On his return to the metropolis, the old humour broke out at the 
representation of the inimitable Scaramouch of the Italian Theatre. 
The, irresistible passion drove him from his law studies, and cast young 
I’ocquclin among acom|)uny of amateur actors, whose fame soon enabled 
them not to play gratuitously. Pocqualin was the manager and the mo¬ 
deller, for, under his studious eye, this company were induced to imitate 
Nature with the simplicity the jioot himself wrote. 

The ])rejudices ol the day, both civil and religious, had made these 
])rivate theatres, no gioat natioMal theatre yet existing, the resource, of 
the idler, the Uissipiited, and even of the unfortumito in society. The 
youthful adventurer alTectioiiaUdy od’ered a free admission to the dear 
Pocquelins. They rejected their entrees with horror, and sent their 
genealogical tree, drawn afresh, to shame the truant who had wantoned 
into the luxuriance of genius. To save (he honour of the paieiital 
upholsterers, Poequelin concealed himself under the immortal name of 
IVIoliore. 

'I'he future creator of Preneb comedy bad now pas.sed his thirtieth 
year, and as yet his reputation was contiiied to his own dramatic corps— 
a jdigrim in the caravan of nmbidatory comedy. JIo had provided seve¬ 
ral farces, tomjiorary novelties, and by some- of tlieir titles they appear 
to have been tlie preludes of Moliere’s inventions, lioileau regrellod 
the loss of Le DocUur A?nonrcux; and by others we detect the abortive 
concejiliims of some of bis future jiieces. The severe judgment of Mo- 
lierc suffered his skeletons to ])ori&b, but when be liad discovered the 
art of comic writing, with eipial diseefnment he resuscitated them. 

Not only had Moliere not yet discovered the true bent of bis genius, 
but, still more unfortunate, he Jiailus greatly mistaken it as when hcjiro- 
posed turning avocat, for be imagined that bis most suitable character 
was tragic. lie wrote a tragedy, and he acted in a tragedy ; the tragedy 
he comjiosed was condcmnetl at Hoofdeaux; tiie mortified jioet flew to 
(Jrenoblc ; still the unlucky tragedy haunted liis fancy.; he looked on it 
with paternal eyes, in wbicli there were tears. Long after, when Ilacine, 
a youth, offered liim a very unactable tragedy, Aloliere presented him 
vvilh his own :—“ 'lake this, for I am convinced that the subject is highly 
tragic, notwithstanding my failure.” The great dr^amatic poet of France 
opened his career by recomposing the condemned tragedy of the comic 
wit, in La TMbaide. In the illusion that he was a great tragic actor, 
deceived by bis own susceptibility, though his voice denied the tones of 
passion, he acted in one of Corneille’s tragedies, and quite allayed the 
alarm of a rival comjiany on tlie announcement. It was not, however, 

80 when the author-actor vivified one of Ids own native personages; then, 
inimitably comic, every new representation seemed to be anew creation. 
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It is a remarkable feature, tliougli not perhaps a singular one, in the 
character of this great comic writer, that he was one of the most serious 
of men, and even of a melancholic temperament. One of his lampooners 
wrote a satirical comedy on the comic poet, where he figures as Moliere 
hypochondre. Hoileau, who knew him intimately, hapjnly characterised 
Moliere as le Contemplateur. This deep pensiveness is revealed in his 
physiognomy. 

Tlic genius of Moliere, long undiscovered by himself, in its first at- 
temj)ts in a higher walk did not move alone; it was crutched by imi¬ 
tation, and it often deigned to plouglj with another's heifer. He copied 
whole 8ceni*8 from Italian comedies, and plots from Italian novelists: 
his sole merit was tlieir improvement. The great comic satirist, who 
hereafter was to people the stage with a dramatic crowd who were to 
live on to posterity, had not yet struck at that secret vein of originality— 
the fairy treasure which one day was to cast out sucli a prodigality of in¬ 
vention. His two first comedies} L’Etonrdi and Le Ltepil Amoureux, 
wiiich he had only ventured to bring out in a provincial theatre, were 
grafted on Italian and Spanish comedy. Nothing more original oflered 
to his imagination than the Homan, the Italian, and the Spanish drama ; 
the cunning adroit slave of Terence; the tricking, bustling Gracioso of 
modern Spain; old fathers, the dupes of some scape-grace, or of their 
own senile follies, with lovers sighingat cross purposes. The germ of his 
future powers may, indeed, be discovered in these two comedies, for in¬ 
sensibly to himself he had fallen into some scenes of natural simplicity. 
In L'Etourdi, Mascarille, “ le Roi.des Serviteurs,” which Moliere him¬ 
self admirably personated, is one of those defunct characters of the 
Italian comedy no longer existing in society ; yet, like our Touchstone, 
but infinitely richer, this new ideal personage still delights by the ferti¬ 
lity of his expedients and his ])crpctual and vigorous gaiety. In Le 
Depil Anioureux is the exquisite scene of the quarrel and reconciliation' 
of the lovers.* In this fine scene, though perhaps but an amplification 
of the well-known i- le of Horace, Donee grains eram libi, Moliere con¬ 
sulted his own feelings, and betrayed bis future genius. 

It was after an interval of lliree or four years that the provincial cele¬ 
brity of tliese comedies obtained a representation at Paris ; tlieir success 
was decisive. This was an evidence of public favour which did not ac¬ 
company Moliere’s more finished productions, which were so far unfortu¬ 
nate that they were more intelligible to the few ; in fact, the first comedies 
of Moliere were not written above the popular taste; the spirit of true 
comedy, in a profound knowledge of the licart of man, and in the deli¬ 
cate discriminations of individual character, was yet unknown. Moliere 
was satisfied to excel his predecessors, but be bad not yet learnt his art. 

The rising poet was now earnestly sought after; a more extended 
circle of society now engaged his contemplative habits. He looked 
around on living scenes no longer through the dim spectacles of the old 
comedy, and he projected a new species, wliich was no longer to depend 
on its conventional grotesque personages and its forced incidents; he 
aspired to please a more critical audience, by making his dialogue the 
conversation of society, and liis characters its portraits. 


* A scene exquisitely conceived, and painted by one of oiir living' artists, who, on 
more than one occasion, has shown a-pencil imbued with the ideas of Moliere and 
Le Sage. 
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Introduced to the literary coterie of the Hotel de Rambouillet, .a new 
view opened on tlie favoured poet. To occuj)y a seat in this envied circle 
was a distinction in society. 'J'lie professed object of" this re-Union of 
nobility and literary prsons, at the hotel of the Marchioness of Rain* 
bouillct, was to give a higher tone to all France, by the cultivation of the 
language, the intellectual rofinement of their compositions, and last, but 
not least, to inculcate the extremest delicacy of inaTiners. 'Plic recent 
civil dissensions had often violated the urbanity of the court, and a gross- 
ness prevailed in conversation which offended the srru))ulou8. I’his 
novel intellectual court was compos'd of both sexes. They were to be 
the arbiters of taste, the legislators of criticisnvand, what was less toler¬ 
able, the models of genius. No work was to be stamped into, currency 
which bore not the mint-mark of the hotel. 

In the annals of fashion and literature, no coterie has presented a 
more instructive and amusing exhibition of the abuses of learning, and 
the aberrations of ill-regulated imaginations, than the Hotel <ic Rainbonil- 
let, by its ingenious absurdities. Tliciv excellent desigft to refine the 
language, the manners, and even morality itself, branched out into every 
species of fixlse refinement; llieir science run into trivial pedantries, their 
style into a fantastic jargon, and tlieir spiritualising delicacy into the 
very puritanism of prudery. Thcii^frivolous distinction between the 
mind and the heart, wliicli could not always be made to go together, 
often perplexed them as much as their own jargon, which was not nhvays 
intelligible, even to the initiated. ■ Tlie French Academy is said to have 
originated in the first meetings of the hotel; and it is ])robab]c that some 
sense and taste, in its earliest days, may liave visited this society, for we 
do not begin such refined follies without some show of reason. 

The local ycnius of the hold was feminine, ihongli the most glorious 
men of the literature of France were among its votaries. Tlie rrreat 
mtignet was the famed Mademoiselle Scudery, whoso voluminous ro¬ 
mances were their code, and it is supposed these tomes preserve some of 
their lengthened conversaziones. In the novel system of gallantry of 
tliis great inventor of amorous and metaphysical “ twjiddlo," the ladies 
were to be approached as beings nothing short of celestial fiaiayons; 
they were addressed in a language not to be found in any diclioiiary but 
their own, and their habits were more llmtastic than their language ; a 
sort of domestic chivalry formed tlieir etiquette. Their baptismal names 
were to them profane, and their assumed ones were drawn from the folio 
romances—those bibles of love. At length all ended in a si/rt of I’ree- 
inasonry of gallantry, which had its graduated onlcrs, and whoever was 
not admitted into the mysteries was not permitte.d to prolong bis exist¬ 
ence—that is, his residence among them. The ap]irenticesiiip of the 
craft was to bo served iinSer certain Inlrodurers to RueUes. 

Their card of invitation was either a rondeau or an enigma, which 
served as a subject to open conversatid^i. The lady received her visiters 
reposing on that throne of beauty, a bod, placed inaa alcove; the toilet 
was magnificently arranged. The space between the bed and the wall 
was called the Rvelle, the diminutive of la Rue, and in this narrow 
street, or “ Fop’s alley,” walked the favoured. But the chevalier wlio 
was graced by the honorary title oi VAlcoviste, was at once master of the 
household and master of the ceremonies. liis character is pointedly 
defined by St. Evremond, as “ a lover whom the Precieme is to love 
April —VOL. ixxvii. no. cxlviii. 2 a 
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without enjoyment, .ml to enjoy in good earnest her husband witli 
aversion.” The scone oirered no inrlecency to such delicate minds, and 
niiich less the impassioned style wliich passed between “ the dears,” or 
“ i(!.s clieres,” as they called themselvc.s. Whiitever offered an idea, of 
what their jargon denominated rfirtrnelh’, was treason and exile. Years 
passed ere lla; hand of the elected maiden was kissed by its martyr. 
Tlie coli'hraled Julia d’Angenues was beloved by the Duke de Montau- 
sier, but fourteen years elapsed ere she would yield a “ yes.” When the 
f.iitlifid Julia was no long^er blooming, the Alcoviste Duke gratefully 
took up the reiriaitis of her beauty. 

Their more eiirious pniject was the reform of the style of conversation, 
to [lurify its grossness, and invent novel terms fur familiar objects.' 
Mr-iiag(! drew up a “ IVlitiou of tbe Dictionaries,” which, by their seve- 
ritv of ta.sle, bad nearly become auperannualtd. 'J'liey succeeded better 
willi the marebandes des modes and the jewellers, firuisbing a vocabulary 
excessively prccicuse, by wbicli 'peojile bought their old wares with new 
names. At length they were so successful in their neology, that with 
great didiciiity they understood one another. It is, however, worth 
observaliori, that tlie orthograpiiy invented by the Preciaiscs, who, for 
their eonvenieiice, rejeeted all the redundant letters m words, was adopted 
and is now used; and their pride of’ exclusiveness in society introduced 
the singular term s'cik annilh r, to describe a jiersou who liauutcd low 
compaiiv, wliile their morbid juirity bad ever on tlicMr lips the word 
ohnriiii/l(!, terms which iMolierc iidieules, but whose expressiveness has 
jiiesened them in the language. >■ 

llidieiilous a.s some of these extravngancie.s now’ appear to us, they 
had lieeu so closelv interwoven with the elegance of tlie higher ranks, 
and so i’ltimately associated with genius and literature, that the veil of 
favliiou eoiisoerateil almost the myslieal society, since we find among its 
admirers the mo^'t illustrious mimes of Tianee. 

Into ibis elevai'-il and artificial circle of society, our youtliful and im- 
sopliistieated poet was now tlirowii, with a mind not vitiated by any pre- 
jiosM'ssioiis of lalse taste, studious of nature and alive to the rulieuloiis. 
Ihit how was (be comic genius to strike at the follies of liis illustrious 
friends—to stuke, but not to wound / A jiroviucial poet and actor to 
enter ims ilely into the sacred p/eeiiictsof these Exclusives / 'rorniented 
b\ his genius, Moliere piodiiced Le.v Predctiscs Ridtrultts, but admirably 
parried, in Ills preface, any application to tliem, by averring that it was 
aimed at liieir imitalois—their spurious mimics in the country. The 
Pri'rii Hui-s Ridiriile/t was acted in the presence of the assembled Hotel 
de I'lUnliouillet wilIi immense applause. A central voice from the pit, 
anticipating tiff* host of enemies and the fame o/tlie reformer of comedy, 
c.xelamu'd, “ Take courage, Moliere, this is true comedy.” The learned 
Menage was the only membei of^lie society who had the good sense to 
delect llu> drift; he perceived the snake in the gr.ass. , ‘* We must now,” 
said this smisihlc pedant, in a remote allusion to the fate of idolatry and 
the intiuduciioii of Ohristiaiiitv, to the jioetical pedant Chapelain, 
follow the counsel which St. Ilcnie g<avc to Clovis: we must bum all 
tbiit we adored, ami adore what we have burnt.” The success of the 
comedy was universal; the company doubled their prices; the country 
gentry flocked to witness the marvellous novelty which far exposed that 
J^glaUe taste, that romance-impertinence, and that sickly affectation, which 
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liad long tlisturbetl the quiet of families, Cervantes had not struck more 
adroitly at Spanish rliodonionlade. 

At tills universal reception of tlie PrMeusi’s Ridicules, Moliere, it is 
said, exclaimed—“ I need no lonuev study Plautus and I'erence, nor 
jtoac-li in the fragments ot Monaiuler; 1 have only to sliuly the world.” 
it may be doubHiil whctlicr (be great comic satirist, at that moment, 
('alight the Budd('ii revelation of his genius, a- lie did suhseijuenlly in his 
Tartiiffr, hiB MisunUtrope, his Ilourgeois Gentillwrnmc, and others. 
The Piecteiises Ridicules was the germ of his move el.ihorate Rnntnes 
Snvanfes, which was not produced till alter an interval of twelve years, 

Molieie returned to his old lavounte canevas, or plots of Italian 
farces and novels, and Spanish comedies, which, being always at hand, 
furnished comedies of intrigue. L'Eculedcs Maris is an inimitable model 
of this class. 

But comedies which derive their chief interest from the ingenious 
mechanism of their plots, however poignant the delight of the artifice of 
i\\c. duioiicment, are somewhat like an epigram, once'’known, the bril¬ 
liant point is blunted by repetition. Tins is not the fate of those repre¬ 
sentations of men’s actions, passions, and manners, in the more enlarged 
sphere of human nature, wlieri; an eternal interest is excited, and will 
charm on the tenth rejietition. 

No ! Moliere had not yet discovered his true gf'iiins; he was not yet 
emancipated from bis old sednetioiis, A rival coinpanv was reputed to 
have the better actors for tragedy, and JNIolicre resolved to compose an 
heroic drama, on the passion of jfMl*»nsY, a f.ivomite one on which he was 
incessantly ruminating. Don Garde de Navarre, on le Prince,laloux, 
tlie heo) personated by liimself, terminated by llie liisses of the au¬ 
dience. 

’I'he fall of the Prince Jalvvx was nearly fatal to tlie tender reputation 
of the jioet and the actor. 'I'l.e world became crilii al; the Manpiises, 
and ibe Preeicuses, and recently the bourgeois, who was sore from 
•nanlle, on le (.'ocn, Tniamnaire, wer«i up in arms; a.id the rival theatre 
maliciously raised the halloo, flattering ibenisclves that the comic genius 
of tlieir dreaded rival would be extiiiguislicd by the liidicrons convulsed 
biccongb to which Moliere was liable in ins tr.igic tones, but wJiich ho 
adroillv managed iu bis comic parts.’ 

But tlie genius ol Moliere was not to be damilcd by cabals, nor even 
inpired by his own imjinideiice. Le Pi nice Ja/onx was l■olldemncd in 
February llibl, ami tlie same year [irotluct d J/Lco/e des Maris and Lea 
Facheux. Tlie liajipy genius of the poet opened on iiis Zoikises a series 
of dramatic triumphs. 

Foreign critics, Tiryhoschi and Sehlegel, have deprec iated the French¬ 
man’s invention, by insinuating, tliat wen; all lliat Moli'ne borrowed 
taken from bim, little would, remain of bis own. But tbey were not 
aware of his dramatic creation, even wlu-n he appro|)riated the slight 
inventions of others; they liave not disiinguislied.lhc eras of liie genius 
of Moliere, and the distinct classes of hii comedies. Moliere had the 
art of amalgamating many distinct inventions of others into a single 
inimitable wiiole. "W liatcver might be the berljs, and the reptiles llirown 
into the mystical cauldron, the mcantulion of genius proved to be truly 
magical. 

I^acilUy and fecundity may produce inequality, for on these occasiona 

" go 3 
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the poet wrestles with Time; but when a man of genius works, they are 
imbued with a racincss winch the anxious diligence of inferior minds 
can ever yield. Shakspearc, probably,, poured forth many scenes in 
this spirit. The multiplicity of the pieces of Moliere, their different 
merits, and their distinct classes—all written within the space of twenty 
years—display, if any poet ever did, this wonder-vvorking faculty. The 
truth is, that few of his comedies arc finished works; he never satisfieil 
himself, 6vcn in his most applauded productions. Necessity bound him 
'to furnish novelties for his theatre; he rarely printed any work. Les 
Facheux, an admirable series of scenes, in three acts, and in verse, was 
“ planned, written, rehearsed, and represented in a single fortnight.” 
Many of his dramatic eflusions were precipitated on the stage; the 
humorous scenes of Monsieur de. Pourceaugiiac were thrown out to 
enliven a royal ffite. 

This versatility and felicity of composition made Lvery thing, with 
Moliere, a subject for comedy. • lie invented two novelties, such as 
the stage had never before witnessed. Instead of a grave defence from 
the malice of his critics, and the flying gossip of the court circle, Moliere 
found out the art of congregating the public to “ the quarrels of au¬ 
thors.” lie dramatised his critics. In a comedy without a plot, and 
in scenes which seemed rather spoken than written, and with characters 
more real than personated, he displayed his genius by collecting what¬ 
ever had been alleged to depreciate it; and La Critique de I’Ecole des 
Femmes, is still a delightful production. This singular drama resembles 
the sketch-book of an artist, the croquis of portraits,—the loose hints 
of thoughts, many of which we discover were more fully delineated in 
his subsequent pieces. With the s.ame rapid conception, he laid hold of 
his embarrassments to furnish dramatic novelties as expeditiously as the 
king required. Louis XIV. was himself no indiflerent critic, and more 
than once suggested an incident or a character to his favourite poet. In 
L’Impromplu de Versailles, Moliere aj)pears in hi* own person, and in 
the midst of his win le company, with all the irritable impatience of a 
manager who had no piece ready. Amidst this green-room bustle, 
Moliere is advising, reprimanding, and imploring his “ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen.” The characters in this piece are, in fad, the actors them¬ 
selves, ‘^ho appear under their own names ; and Moliere himself reveals 
many tine touches of his own poetical character, as well as his mana¬ 
gerial. The personal pleasantries on his own performers, and the hints 
for plots, and the sketches of character which the poet incidentally throws 
out, form {', perfect dramatic novelty. Sojne of these he himself subse¬ 
quently adopted, and others have been followed up by some dramatists 
without rivalling Moliere. The Figaro of Beaumarchais is a descendant 
of the Masc.arille of Moliere ; but the glory of rivalling Moliere was 
reserved for our own stage, ^heridan’s “ Critic, or a Tragedy Re¬ 
hearsed,” is a congenial dramatic satire with these two pieces of Moliere, 
and it is not improba\/le was suggested by them. 

The genius of Moliere had now stept out of the restricted limits of 
the old comedy ; ho now looked on the moving world with other eyes, 
and he pursued the ridiculous in society. These fresher studies were going 
on at all hours, and every object was contemplated with a view to comedy. 
His most vital characters have been traced to Jiving originals, and soniie 
pf his most ludicrous scenes had occurred in reality before they delighted 
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the audience. Monsieur Jourdain had expressed his astonishment, 
“ qu'il faisait de la prose,” in the Count de Soissons, one of the unedu¬ 
cated noblemen devoted to' the* chase. The memorable scene between 
Trissotin and Vadius, their mutual compliments terminating in their 
mutual contempt, had been rehearsed by their respective authors, the 
Abb<; Cottin and Menage. The stultified booby of Limoges, Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac, and the mystified millionaire, Le Jiourgrois Gentil- 
hotnme, were copied after life, as was Sganarello, in Le Mcderiii malgrt^ 
ha. The portraits in tliat gallery of dramatic paintings, Le Misa/i- 
tkropCf have names inscribed under them ; and the immortal Tartuffe 
was a certain Bishop of Autun. No dramatist has conceived with 
greater variety the female character; the women of Molierc have a dis¬ 
tinctness of feature, and are touched with a freshness of feeling. Moliere 
studied nature, and his comic humour is never checked by that unnatural 
wit where the poet, the more he discovers himself, the*farl])cr ho removes 
himself from the personage of his creation. The quickening spell which 
hangs over the dramas of Moliere is this close attention to nature, 
wherein he greatly resembles our Sliakspcarc, for all sjjrings from its 
source. His unobtrusive genius never occurs to us in following up his 
characters, and a whole scene leaves on our mind a complete but imper¬ 
ceptible effect. 

The style of Moliere has often been censured by the fastidiousness of 
his native critics,sometimes as has and du style familie.r. This does not 
offend the foreigner, who is often struck by its simplicity and vigour. 
Moliere preferred the most popular and niiivc expressions, as well as the 
most natural incidents, to a degree which startled the morbid delicacy of 
firsliion and fashionable critics. He had frequent occasions to resist 
their petty remonstrances ; and whenever Moliere introduced an incident, 
or made an allusion of whicli he knew tlie truth, and which with him had 
a settled meaning, tljis master of human life trusted to liis instinct and 
his art. 

This pure and simple taste, ever rare at Paris, was the happy portion 
of the genius of this Frenchman. Hence he delighted to try his fiircical 
pieces, for we cannot imagine that they w'crehis more elevated comedies, 
on his old maid-servant. This maid, probably, bad a keen rfelish for 
comic humour, for once when Molierc read to her the comedy of another 
writer as his own, she soon detected the trick, declaring that it could not 
be her master’s. Hence too our poet invited even children to be present 
on such rehearsals, and at certain points would watch tlfieir emotions. 
Hence too, in his character of manager, lie taught them to study nature. 
An actress, apt to speak freely, told him “ You torment us all; but you 
never sjieak to my lAisband.” This man, originally a candle-snufler, 
was a perfect child of nature, and acted the Thomas Diaforius, in 
Le Maiade Imaginaire. Moliere replied, “ 1 should be sorry to say a 
word to him ; I should spoil his acting. Nature has jirovided him with 
better lessons to perform bis parts than any whicli 1 could give liim.” 
We may imagine Shakspeare thus addressing his company, bad the 
poet been also the manager. 

A remarkable incident in the history of the genius of Moliere is the 
frequent recurrence of the poet to the passion of jealousy. The “jaun¬ 
dice in the lover's eye,” he has painted with every tint of his imagination. 
Tlie green-eyed monster “ takes all sliapes and is placed in every post- 
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lion. Solemn or gay, or satirical, he sometimes appears in agony, hut 
often seems to make its “ trifles light as air,” only ridiculous as a source 
of consolation. Was “ Le Contemplateur” comic in his melancholy, or 
melanclioly in his comic humour ? 

Ttie truth is, that the poet himself had to pass through those painful 
stages which he has dramatised. In his own solitary heart, and with 
his susceptible temperament, the comic poet was often pensive and 
•inelam lioiic. The domestic life of Moliere was itself very dramatic ; it 
aft'orded Goldoni a comotlv of (ive acts to reveal the secrets of tlic family 
circle of MoMere; and I'Ahbate Chiari, an Italian novelist atid play¬ 
wright, has taken for a condc subject, Moliere the .Jealous Husband.” 

The Trencli, in their “ morale ” on conjugal fidelity, appear so 
tolerant as to leave little sympathy for the real eutferer. Wliy should 
they else have treated domestic jealousy as a foible f'>r ridicule, rather 
than a subject for deep passion t Their tragic drama exhibits no Othello, 
nor their comedy a Kilely, or a “Susjiicious Husband.” Moliere, 
while his ovvn heart was the victim, conformed to the national taste, by 
often placing the object on its comic side. Domestic jealousy is a pas¬ 
sion wliich admits of a great diversity of subjects, from the tragic or the 
pathetic, to the absurd and the ludicrous. We have them all in Moliere. 
Moliere often was himself ‘‘ Le t'ocii Imaginaireho had been in the 
position of the guardian in “ LTleole des Mavis.” Like Arnolphe, in 
“ L’Mcole des Femmes,” he Jiad taken on himself to rear a young wife, 
who played the same part, tliougli vj'ith less innocence; and, like the 
“Misanthrope,” wlicre the scene lielwcen Alcestc and Ccliinene is “line 
des plus iortes (pii existent an tlieatre,” lie was deeply entangled in 
the wily criudtifs of scornful cofpietry, and \vc know that at times he 
sufl'ered in “the hell of lovers” the torments of liis own “Jealous 
Prince.” 

When tliis poet cast his fate witli a troop of comedians, as the ma¬ 
nager, and wliom be never would abandon, when at the height of his 
fortune, could he avoid aeeusloming liimsidf to the relaxed habits of that 
gay and sorrowful race, wiii', “ of imagination all compact,” too often 
partake of the passions they inspire in the scene ? The first actress, 
Madame IJcjard, boasted that, w'llk the exception of the poet, she had 
never dispensed her jiersonal favours hut to tlie aristocracy. The con¬ 
stancy of Moliere was interrupted by another actress, Du Parc; beau¬ 
tiful, but insivisiblc, she only tormented the poet, and furnislied him 
witli some severe lessons for the coquetry of Ids Celimeiie, in Le. Misan- 
ihrope. The fiicility of tlio transition of tlie tender passion had more 
closely united tlitf susccptilde poet to Mademoiselle Dc Brie. But 
Madame Bejard, not content to he the ^ihief actVess, and to hold her 
partncr.shi|) m “the properties,”b retain her ancient aiilhorily over the 
poet, introduced, suddenly, a hlusliiwg daughter, some say a younger 
sister^ who liad llither^o resided at Avignon, and whom she declared was 
tlie ofispriiig of the Count of Modena, by a secret marriage. Armande 
Bejf()!II soon attracted tlie paternal attentions of the poet. She hdtaine 
the secret idol of hi.s retired mommits, while he fondly thought that he 
could mould a young mind, in its innocence, to his ovvn sympathies. 
The mother and the tlaughter never agreed. Annantle sought his pro¬ 
tection ; and one day, riisliing into his study, declared that she would 
marry her friend. Tlie elder Jdejard freely consented to avenge herself 
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on De Brie. De Brie was indulgent, though “ the little creature,” she 
observed, was to be yoked to one old enough to be her fatlier. Under 
the same roof were now heard the voices of the three females, and 
Moliere meditating scenes of feminine jealousies. 

Moliere was fascinated by liis youtljful wife; her lighter follies 
charmed; two years rivete<l the connubial chains, Moliere was a 
husband who was always a lover. The actor on the stage was the very 
man he personated. Mademoiselle M«>li(:re, as she was called, was the 
Lucile in Le Bourgeois Gentilhoinme. With what lervour the jxjct feels her 
neglect! with what eagerness he defends her from the animadversions 
of the friend who would have dissolved the spell! 

The poet was doomed to endure more poignant sorrows than sliglits. 
Mademoiselle had the art of persuading jMoliere that lie was only his 
own “cocu imaginaire;” but these domestic cmharrassmeuts multiplied. 
Mademoiselle, reckless of the distiuguifihed name she bore, while she 
gratified her personal vanity hy a l.'ivish expeiKliture, practis(;d that 
artful coquetry which attracted a crowd of loungi'rs, Moliere found no 
repose in his own house, and retreated to a country-house, whore, how¬ 
ever, his restless jealousy often drove him back to scene's wbicli he 
trembled to witness. At lengtli came the last argument of outraged 
matrimony—he threatened confinement. She faintc'd, l)ut recovered 
only to reproach him for his ancient tenderness for De Brie, to whom 
her caprices had often driven “ the suspicious husband,” to restore the 
tranquillity he had long lost. To prevent a public rupture, Moliere con¬ 
sented to live under the same rooj’, and only to meet at the theatre. 
Weak only in love, however divided from his wife, Moliere remained 
her perpetual lover. lie said, in confidence, “ 1 am born with every 
disposition to tenderness. Wlicn I mariied, she was too young to 
betray any evjl inclinations. My studies were devoted to her, but i soon 
discovered her indifl’ercnce. I ascribed it to her ti'mjje):; her foolish 
passion for Count Guiebe made too much noise to lea\c me even tbi.s 
apparent tranquillity, 1 resolved to live with her as an honourable man, 
whose reputation dues not depend on the bad conduct of his wile. My 
kindness has not changed her, but my compassion has increased._ Those 
who have not experienced these delicate emotions Jiave ni'vcr truly lovx'd. 
In her absence her image is before in» ; in her jncsence, I am deprived 
of all reflection ; f have no longer eyes for her (lefects ; I only view her 
amiable. Is not tin’s the Ia.st extreme of folly ? 7\nd arc you not sur¬ 
prised that I, reasoning as I do, am only sensible of tlie weakness which 
I cannot throw off ?” 

Few men of genius have left in their writings dee])er impressions of 
their personal feelings than Moliere. With stiong pa^ssinns in a feeble 
frame, he had duped Tiis imagination that, like another Pygmalion, lie 
would create a woman by bis own ait. In silence and agony,he tasted 
the bitter fruits of the disordered habits of tlie life of a comedian, a ma¬ 
nager, and a poet. His income was splendid; but he himself was a 
stran|fer to dissipation. He vvas a dome.'-tic man, of a pensive and even 
melancholy temperament. Silent and re.served, unless in conversation 
with that more intimate circle whose literature aided his genius, or whose 
friendship consoled for liis domestic disturbances, his habits were 
minutely methodical; the strictest order was observed throughout his 
establishment ; the liours of dinner, of writing, of amusement were 
allotted, and the slightest derangement in his own apartment excited a 
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morbid irritability which would interrupt his studies for whole 
days. 

AVIio, without this talc of Moliere, fould conjecture, tliat one skilled 
in tlie workings of our nature would have ventured on the perilous ex- 
j)criment of etjualising sixteen years against forty—weighing roses 
against grey locks—to convert a wayward coquette, through her capri¬ 
cious womanhood, into an attached wife ? Yet, although Mademoiselle 
could cherish no personal love for the intellectual being, and hastened 
to change the immortal name she bore for a more terrestrial man, she 
seems to have been impressed by a perfect conviction of his creative 
genius. When the Archbishop of Parisf in the pride of prelacy, refused 
the rites of sepulture to the corpse of Moliere the actoii, it was her 
voice whi(;h reminded the world of Moliere tiui poet, exclaiming— 
“Have they denied a grave to the man to whom Greece would have 
raised an altar!” Atticus. 


TIIK AUTO-BIOGRAMIV OF AN UGLY MAN. 

I WAS horn under the influence of an eclipse of the sun, on the 10th 
of Noveunher, 1790. W’hatever grudges I may owe Fate—and verily their 
name is Legion—I cannot, at least, accuse her of inconsistency ; for ever 
since she sent me 

“ Before my time 

Inlo this breathing woi'id, .scarce half made up. 

And that so lamely and unfashionaldy, 

That the dogs bark at mo as I halt by them," 

she has invariably “ suited the action to the word,” and even the j)lace 
to the event, with regard to me; for she so contrived it, that my advent 
should take place in the most frightful part of Cornwall, at a moment when 
all the winds and waves were at concert pilch, indulging in what the sailors 
call “ a/I vgh/ squall.” 1 arrived two months before I was expected, and 
consequently, when neither my fathernor mother, nor any of the household, 
were at all prepared to receive me, although I was that envied, and often 
enviable thing—an elder son. 1 have since heard that my ugliness was 
of that unblushing and uncomprorfiising nature, which is so nearly allied 
to deformity, that a consultation was held upon the propriety of sending 
me out of the world almost as soon as I had come into it; but tjje 
doctor gave his casting vote against it, declaring that I was not anato¬ 
mically ileformed, and therefore had quite as good a right to live and 
exj)osc myself as msiny thousands more had done before me. I shall 
pass over my clrildhood, wjth all its nursery miseries, which were but 
the preludes to those which befel me in after-life. Suffice it to say, that 
my mothftr, being a lady of delicate nerves and high-wrought sensibi¬ 
lity, could not endure the sight of me, as she declared it always gave her a 
bad opinion of herself when I called her “ mamma.” My father was 
too much occupied with the intellectual amusements of drinking ani fox- 
lmn|jn^ever to see cither me, or my brothers and sisters, of whom I had 
four; nor do I ever remember his noticing me, beyond remarking, with 
-a sigh, vthenever I was brought down to be shown to any uncles and 
grandmothers—“ What a pity it was that such a beautiful property 
should go to so ugly a young dog!” I had no sooner attained my sixth 
year, than I was transplanted to preparatory bread-and-milkery. 
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Wretched as my life had been at home from neglect, here it became 
positively insupportable from persecution. The snowy hall was never 
sullied by the slightest spot, (even though it bore that iriajuncta in uno 
trefoil-imprint that at once proclaims itself to have been left by some 
canine or feline interloper,) but what the maids were always ready to 
assure the master—and what was worse, the master’s wife—that that 
“ liowdricioiis, naughty boy, Master Clavering, had again been walking 
over the nice clean brill with his muddy shoes, and making it in the^ 
dreadfullest mess as ever was —for which Master Clavering, of course, 
was duly caned and double-lessoned. At dinner too, when Mary, the 
cherry-cheeked school-room nnHd, was, as in duty bound, handing two 
plates at once, should the one that ought, in due course, to have come to 
me first, contain mor 5 lean, and gravy, and less fit, and gristle, than its 
companion, she would he sure, dexterously, to change them from one 
hand to another, and thus place the one she considered the most attrac¬ 
tive before GeorgcMildmay, who was the Adonis of the school. Then I 
was fag to the whole establishment, but to Mr. Henry Webster in espe¬ 
cial, who was my senior by four years, and who generally seasoned his 
tyrannies by a spice or two of school-boy wit, such as—“ I say, Claver¬ 
ing, go and get me my shuttlecock, that got up into the cherry-tree this 
morning or “ Give me the pillow out of your bed, mine is so small; 
do now, there's a good fellow, for as you can’t be ornamental you ought 
to be useful, you know.” Cpon another occasion, when I had refused 
to join in a barring-out for fear of the consequences, Webster e.xclainied, 

“ All, there’s.a fine fellow ; that’s right. Clavering, don't have anything 
to do with it, for it will be sure to turn out an vghj business, \{ you are 
concerned.” Happy was I when the time came for my removal to a 
private tutor’s. 1 thought here, at least, my persecutions would cease; 
but alas! “ Man (aye, and boy too) never is, but always to be, blest.” 
Nothing could be more like Paradise and perfection than the first fort¬ 
night I passed at Dr. Tithewcll’s. My father had two large livings in 
his gift, and some reversionary interest in the India House. The doctor 
was never tired of extolling my father’s virtues, and lamenting that his 
son Charles (who had sailed, a month before my arrival, in the Dombay 
Castle, for Calcutta) was away, as he. would have so enjoyed his dear 
young friend’s society. J, yes, I myself I ! was the dear young friend. 
Oh extacy ! that I should live to be dear friend to any one, even to Dr. 
Tithewell. Nothing could equal the kimlness and attention of Mrs. 
Tithewell—hoi anxietv that I should not sit in wet boots,*and her m- 
jyressement that I should have the best cup of tea. and most cream in it! 
Exemplary woman ! I who, all my life, had been nobody, thus sud¬ 
denly to become “ the yhserved of all observers!” Thdugli, to be sure, 
it was only at Giabbiiigdon Rectory ; n’importe. it was the first, last, 
and only place where I ever was “ made much ofand I shall afways re¬ 
member it with gratitude. During this memorable fortnight, invitations 
showered in, requesting the honour of Dr. and Mts. Tithewell’s com¬ 
pany tp balls and suppers, and that of the young gentlemen who were 
with them. The first of these balls was given by a Mrs. Markham. 
Her husband had been a linen-draper, and, since he had left o/F trade, 
and his wife drove a britzka and gave balls, he had taken to winking 
and making puns. They had one daughter married to a London physi¬ 
cian in good practice. This daugliter they thought the great person 
of the family, as she had marri^ a gentleman!" —though, as Mr. 
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Markham himself expressed it, he thought his pretty daugljter Matilda 
the most superior article in liis house; in which opinion I quite agreed, 
'riie rest of iiis family consisted of a bale of ugly, vulgar sons, and a 
remnant of freckled, red-haired children. The whole night I danced 
with Matilda Markham, and thought lier an angel of light for dancing 
with me; and when her mother prcssal me, at supper, to have some 
“ ’am and some ’ock,” and called me the young baronet, though my 
,,father was still living, I thought the blush that mantled in Matilda’s 
cheek the most beautiful thing nature ever had, or ever could produce. 
Was I in love with the lincn-dra[)er’s daughter? Do not be alarmed, 
dear reader; I 7nay have heen silly cnoCgli to have been so at the time, 
but depend upon it 1 am not wicked enough to deluge you with the 
milk-and-water of a first love. Time rollf'd on, and I saw Matilda 
nearly every day, wliich did not advance me in my studies much. She 
wrote a very pretty hand, which I was never tired oi looking at, in the 
frequent notes she sent to Mrs. Tithcwell; and every scraj) of paper in 
the house, not excepting the tille-])ages of the doctor’s books, were 
scribhhid over with my clumsy imitations of Matilda’s pretty band¬ 
writing. 8u tliat, at last, with her usual amiahlc attention to my com- 
forli, Mrs. 'rithewell used to make over to me all Miss Markham’s bil¬ 
lets, and no millionaire ever felt more satisfied with liis possessions 
than 1 did in my reversionary property, not in those days having heard 
anything against the paper currency. Mrs. Doctor Tuns, as her own 

curd announced, at length arrived at-. The clay had been too sultry 

to stir out; but the evening was so delicious tiiat I could not stay at 
home, and, strange to say, without intending it, in ajevv minutes I found 
myself in Mr. Markham’s garden ; but I suppose my shoes were some 
relatioas to the seven-leagued boots, and knew their way by instinct. 

I scarcely ever asked if Mrs. Markham was at home, for if she was 
not, I was generally sure of finding some one that suited me quite as 
well. So, no soone r was the door opened, than I walked into the hall 
as usual, and was proceeding to the drawing-room, when Matilda rushed 
into the hall, and exclaimed, in the greatest agitation,—“ Jndeecl, indeed, 

Mr. (Havering, nianima is not at home; there is no one at home ; the_ 

they—are all out,” and she moved on into the lawn, thereby eoinpelling 

me to follow her. Dor .agitation'!—lier einbarrassinent! What did it_ 

what could it mean I Vanity ! vanity ! thou art always the first person to 
break silence in the council!—that a man —even an ugly man—aye, even 
ihaiigtieHmlin —holds with his own heart;—and you whispered me that 
Matilda must lovcj me ; and with that intensity of nervous fear, which is 
always inseparable from a real but unacknowledged jiassion, there was 
nothing she dreaded, because nothing she wished, so much as a l6te-a- 
l6te with me. The mere thought seemed to turn the blood in every vein 
into so rmieb liquid fire. My spirit was so buoyant within me, that it 
would have been a positive relief to have heard some bad tiding.s at the 
motnent, to liave loiVced it back into its usual resting-place, and have 
prevented it soaring up vvilli me to tlie seventh heaven, and thereby 
jiitttiftg my unliajipy brain in a whirl that almost endangered my reason. 
Father, mother, pride, birth, “ the world’s dread laugh,”—all were for¬ 
gotten or despised. IMy only thought was, that Matilda loved me, and 
the, next moment would have seen me at the feet of the linen-drajier’s 
daughter, offering her myself and all my worldly possessions ; but fate, 
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for once, befriended me, though in the shape of a footman. Of course 
I at first consiu^ned liim, and all his tribe, to as many devils as would 
accept the ignoble boon; but, Gcftl knows, I have gratefully recanted 
since, anrl every footman that has ever lived with me can testify that 
I have been a most liberal and indulgent master. 1 had rushed forward; 
to seize Matilda’a hand was the work of an instant. Next came the 

S])eech, I had got as far as—“ Oh! Matilda, only tell me that vou-” 

when, lo! a vision of a drab coat, turned up with scarlet, and nankeen 
shorts, crossed our patli, and accosted Matilda with an—“ If you please, 
Ma’am, master wants the newsp(V})er as you had before dinner.” Matilda 
broke from me in greater agitation tlian ever. No wonder. What 
woman, or man either, could bear to have the most sublime—the most 
delicate—and the most mysterious of all tlieir feelings witnessed by a 
footman J ^ * 

The whole of that night I passed in writing volumes to Matilda, and 
telling her all I had not been let to say. I rose early, meaning to bo 
my own Mercury, and return before breakfast. I jumped over the garden 
})aling, in order to go a shorter way through a field. In turning to 
disentangle my coat, whieli liad caught on one of the palings, F iieheld, 
flying away under Mrs. Tilhewcirs bedroom-window, a note in Matilda’s 
well-known hand, torn in two. I instantly seized the [)recious paper, 
and having kissed and re-kissed the fairy characters, J procccdcrl to read 
it, whieli I did without the slightest compunction, as cverv note of Ma- 
tdda’s had hitherto become my lawful property. It was dated the evening 
before—that eventful evening—how then could I resist reading it; it 
*an thus:— 

“ Monday evening. 

“ Dear Mrs. Tithevvell,—I have a little reijucst to make to you, which 
I am sure you are too kind to refuse ; it is this;—will you contrive some 
means to prevent Mr. Clavering coming to us during the next week, 
while Maria is with u.s, for you know how nervous sin. i.s ; and, con¬ 
sidering the situation she is in for the first time, Dr. Tims is afraid, wore 
she to see our poor friend, (though of course, poor man, he cannot iielp 
being so ugly,) it might be productive of the: very woist consequences to 
her, eitin.r in losing her maternal hopes,entirely, or, what would lie even 
worse, having a young monster. Poor man, he called tlii.s evening, and J 
vvas so afraid he would come in where J\Iaria was, alter what Dr, Tuns had 
.said, that I rushed out to prevent his coining any farther, i wa.s so 
flurried, that he must liave thought me very strange; but I'hope ho did* 
not suspect they were at home, as one would not like to hurt his feelings. 

I don’t know what excuse i could have made, or how I should liavc got 
away, if, luckUy, papa li.*d not sent out .Jamerto ask for'the newspaperf 
for poor Mr. Clavcriiig had taken my hand very kindly, no doubt thinking 
I was ill. It was very wrong of me, but I then thought him more ugly 
and more horrible than ever; but after dear Cliarles (I wonder how 
far he has got on his voyage by this i) I could think* no one li.andsomc, 
even if they were so. llow I long for his fust letter, as I have now 
nothing to console me but liis picture, wiiieli J wear night and day. 
Trusting to your tact to manage about poor Mr. Ciavering, believe me, 
dear Mrs. Tithewell, ever yours, 


“Matild.v Markham.” 
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This, then, was the termination of my first love. Madman—fool— 
idiot!—and so, forsooth, you could suppose that even a linen-draper’s 
daughter could love you! And you bould suppose no better destination 
for the broad lands, that had belonged to your fathers before the conquest, 
than to offer them to a linen-draper’s daughter, who was in love with a 
lieutenant in the Bengal Cavalry!! and whose sisterly affection was on 
the rack, for fear the very sight of you should blight the hopes of a Mrs. 
Doctor Tims! 

I shall pass over my college adventures, and begin iny next volume 
with my Lachrynm Londini. 


VOLUME II. 

Behold me, then, in liondon, that focus at once of human bliss 
and banc, where most persons .find their level, whether for wealth or for 

poverty, fur birth, for talent, or for folly, for beauty, or for-yos, for 

ugliness. Why, then, might not I hope what others fear—to be out¬ 
done 'I Yes, for a whole week, while “ I took mine ease at mine inn,” 
I laid this “ flattering unction to my soul,” for I rciad no warning in 
the obsequious bows and smiling wiprcssement of the waiters at the Cla¬ 
rendon. Moreover, I had accumulated a valuable moral capital of 
maxims, from which I was beginning to derive a comfortable income of 
self-conceit. I treasured up the memorable boast of that arch-scoundrel, 
.John Wilkes, that there was only a fortnight’s diflcrence between him 
and the handsomest man in England in gaining a woman’s affections. 
I feasted on the false and absurd assertion of Philip Thicknesse, thflt 
“ nothing is completely ugly that is not old,’’ (I was only thirty, and lulled 
myself into a fool’s paradise, by carefully weeding my library of “Mason 
on Self-Knowledge," and all such egoistical “ Daily Remembrancers.” 
Matilda Markham had given me a surfeit of teens, blue eyes, flaxen 
hair, and bre.ad-and-butter passions. Having determined to “turn my’’ 
own “ silver lining on the’’ crowd, and daz/Jc and conquer by the beau¬ 
ties of my mind, I began to look about for a handsome, sensible wonnin, 
not too young, half Juno, half Minerva, who would be too intellectual to 
think of a man’s person ; but akhough this “bright Egeria” was not to 
think about my appearance, that was no reason why I should be equally 
regardless of it. My hair was decidedly against my inspiring a devoted 
p.assion, as jit might have been easily mistaken for burnt flax; I there- 
• forc determined upon educating it into a state of perfectibility, through 
tlie medium of Mr. Rigmarole’s Tyrian Dye. I never rightly understood 
the meaning of “the purple light of love,” till I saw my own head in 
*the glass the next morning, after my first application of Mr. Rigmarole’s 
promises; but, like a too vivid painting, it mellowed down in the course 
of time, few hours after i .y head presented the appearance of a 
fine old Rembrand^, a great relief after it had so long glared upon my 
sight in all the aching paleness of one of Flaxman’s illustrations: from 
that hour T began to look— 

^ “As hyaenas in love are supposed for to look, or 

A something between Abelard and old Blucher.” 

The deuce was in it, if, after literally dying to please the women, I could 
not succeed. As 1 was extended on the sofa one morning in the dog- 
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days, quaffing hock and soda water, in order to allay the parching heat 
of a large fire which I was enduring, that my hair might dry the sooner, 
and enable me to get out to Richmond to dinner, my man entered with 
a note—“ From Lord Castleton, siA-the servant waits an answer.” Cas- 
tleton was a college chum of mine, the best fellow in the world; in short, 
my fdus Achates i yet some how or other he h.ad always (though unwit¬ 
tingly) crossed me in every thing; in a word, he had played the Leopold 
to my Prince of Orange, ever since I had known him. His note ran 
thus:— 

“ Dear Clavering,—If you have not disposed of yourself for this even¬ 
ing, either positively or conditionally, will you look in at Mrs. Darner’s, 
No. —, Grosvenor-street ? She is a beauty, a blue, and a widow, there¬ 
fore thought she might be in your way, and, as she gave me a airte 
blanche^ have filled it up with your name; but mind, I give you fair 
warning, not to think oflier sister, who is a perfect goddess de seize am, 
as refreshing, as sparkling, and as cold too, I fear,'''d—n her, as iced 
champagne—d pe soir —Vale, 

“ Ever yours, 

“ Casti.eton.” 

This note caused me to relinquish all ideas of Richmond for that day, 
lest fatigue, heat, and dust should bo more malieious than nature, and 
make me look less attractive still. 1 was already in love with Mrs. 
Darner, for Castleton’s sneer of her being a blue was-quite as efficacious 
a spell as six whole months of “becks, and nods, and wreatherl smiles,” 
would have been to any other mortal. . “You need not fear, C'astleton,” 
cried I, in an cx.tacy, as I poured out llie remainder of the bottle of bock: 
“ no flippancy and fifteen for meand so saying, 1 rang the bell violently, 
when my servant entered. “ Jeflerson,” said I, “ order Ganymede to 
be saddled instantly, and go youriudflo Henderson’s for my violets.” 
“ Ganymede has been bled this morning, sir,” “ Well, then, take 
Mav-fly, and tell them to be sure and send me tlie large double violets.” 
From tile moment of my coming to town, I had contract'‘d with Hen¬ 
derson to let me have violets, all the year round, for 150/. a year, and 

I should strenuously recommend - -, and-, and-, cum multis 

(this, who possess no more personal attractions than myself, 7iever 
to be without a bouquet of violets, except in tlio months of February 
and March, (when all the world can have them, and therefore a moss-rose 
should be substituted) ; but it is astonisliing the sensation they jivoduce, 
and the notice they obtain for one, in December or July. .Then you 
will see eyes, that never would have glanced towards you otherwise, fixed 
admiringly on you ; then you will hear the sweetest voices exclaim—^ 
“Oh, Mr. Such-a-one, or Lord So-.and-so, where did you.gct those dear ^ 
violets ?” To Irave anylhmg belonging to one called dear, and still more,' 
the next ifioracnt, to see vvliat was dear in you transferred to the most 
beautiful bosom in the world! This, at least, is cheap at 150/. a year; 
but Jam obliged to go farther. Having always a,collection of very 
costly and beautifully designed rings hanging to my chain, they are sure 
to attract the attention of some fair creature or * other; upon which I 
immediately invent some Polish, or Turkish superstition, as belonging to 
them, which serves as a pretext for my presenting, and their accepting 
them I Oh 


La dfipense d'Stre laid I 
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I could lianlly wait patiently till half past ten, to present myself 
at Mrs. Darner’s. A beauty—she was a perfect goddess; a blue 
indeed! Sbe was the cleverest woman I had ever met in my life; 
and then, such a voice 1 She thanked me for coming, and said she had 
heard so much of me from Castleton. I need not say njy violets were 
in her bosom at the end of half an hour. The sister was certainly pretty, 
looked like a Psyche, not come out, half cherub, half coquette; but tljc 
corners of her mouth curled up too much, and her eye was too laughing 
and restless for me to venture much near her. I soon became an hahi~ 
ini: in Grosvenor-stroed. Oli those delicious, long, lounging morning 
visits 1—when I had the extacy of hearing—“ Not at home” to every 
one but myself! AVc talked politics, metaphysics, physiology, and even 
sometimes common sense; but we liad not yet got to sentiment— 
N'ifnporle cela vivndra, thouglit J, and in thinking so, every morning 
fouml some new oflering on Mrs. Darner’s shrine from her devoted 
slave. I happened to possess a^copy of tlie original edition of “ Shaftes¬ 
bury’s Characteristics;” I had valued it as the apple of my eye, but 
this too was sacnliced to my celestial, or, as Castleton called it, cerulean 
passion ; but I was more than repaid by the grateful delight with which 
it was received. A few days after this my last gift, I received a note, 
from Mrs. Darner ; it was the first note I had ever had from her. Oh the 
eflbct of that first note from a woman one loves! 1 do not know whether 
to call it electricity or natural magic, or what; the note was only to ask 
me if I would go with lier and Dora (her sister) to Deville’s, and she 
would call for tne at three; but it was read, and re-read, and I thought 
the hand prettier than Matilda Markham’s; and 1 had to write my 
ansvverover six times before 1 could indite to my satisfaction tins eloquent 
rejily:— 

“ Dear Mrs. Darner,—Yes, with the greatest pleasure, and I shall be 
ready when you call for me at three. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 

“ Augustus Claverino.” 

Mrs, Darner and Dora were half-an-liour later than they said, and I 
thought it six hours at least; at length we were en route, and I was sit¬ 
ting opposite to all tliat 1 cared^to behold in tlie world ! 1 reaped comfort 
from the harvest of human ugliness which is always to bo found in the 
8irand, and my tlioughts actually became pleasant tbereupon, till 1 saw 
two or three successive jiattcncd and umbrellaed damsels touch their 
comjianion^s arms, look at me, and laugh; then all became doubt, strife, 
Und bitterness within me—so true is it that 

, *■ Life is a comedy to those who think, 

A tragedy to those who feel.”' 

Mr. Deville soon explained to us all the “ wacumns ’* and ^^^horgans " 
in our respective craniums; but said so much of the wonders of mine 
in particular, that Mrs, Darner and Dora became very urgent that 1 
should have a cast of my head taken. I resolutely refused, for very 
cogent rea^ns. Mr. Deville pushed back a phalanx of skulls and 
lamps,, began entreating me with great gesticulation and oratory; 
still 1 immoveable, till Dora whispered me, with her little malicious 
will-o’-the-wisp smile, “ If you so obstinately refuse to become a slave 
oi the lamp, you never can exjiect to have a slave of the ring.” Mrs, 
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Darner coloured at this speech, and said, imploringly, “ Do, Mr. Cla- 
veiiiig, let Mr. Devilletake a cast ot’your head. I should .so like to have 
it.’* Tliere was no resisting this; so, with tiie air of a martyr, i sat 
down, and, like an excommunicated nun, was soon walled U{3 alive. 
Wlien 1 waj^released from my piaster Pandemomurn, Mrs. Dnmer and 
her sister were laughing, almost convulsively, over a slip of pajieif that 
Miss Dora was holding. 1 begged to be let into the jest, but they re¬ 
fused. Emboldened by my own great stn u h of complaisance, I 
enatched the pa[)cr out of Dora’s hand, and had the satisfaction of read-* 
ing the following epigram on myself, which slie had scribbled with a 

pencil, while I was enduring the ,tortuciits of the d-d to please herself 

and her sister:— 

Love triumphs, and the struggle's past; 

To seem less strange m beauty's eye 

He’ll ‘ set lus fiite upon a cast, 

And stand the luizaj-d of the df/e,\ * 

This was too, too much. No sooner were we reseated in the carriage, 
than I began a pathetic remonstrance with Mrs. Danier Ujum the impro¬ 
priety of her allowing her mad-cap of a sister to turn everything into 
ridicule, and make a laughing-stock of everybody. I^he replieii, with 
the most insnliiiig sangfroid, “ Really, Mr. Clavering, in this instance 
I must acquit Dora; tor, as Lord Shaftesbury very justly observes, 

‘ there is a great dill'erence between seeking liow to raise a laugh from 
everything, and seeking in everytiiing what justly may be lauglied at.’ ” 
Th IS was indeed barbing tlie arrow AVilh a teather Ironi my own wing, 
and so making the wound rankh; more deeply. AVas there ever such 
lieartlessness ?—but tho.se clever women ^lei-er have any heart. With this 
thought 1 daslied open the carriage-door, and sjirang into the street. I 
hurried on, and never stopped till 1 arrivetl at my own room; there I 
forswore all ideas of love, at least of marriage, from tliat day. 

Three years have elapsed since my adventure at Deviile’a. I am now 
thirly-lour, and most true is it that 

“ ’J’iine, who steals our years away, 

Steals our pleasures too;” 

for it has stolen away the only pleasure I ever liad— hope. I am now too 
old to hope, and consequently unfit to* live. My ])ropeity is also eon- 
siderably diminished, by foolish generosity to an uiigratel'ul se,\; in 
every grade, and in all attempts at propitiating tliein I have failed; 
even a little Prench opera-dapeer, who took my diamonds when I tul- 
dressed some verses to her, beginning with 

“ O toi a qui I'amour a pretoit tons Ics cbarincs,” 

had llie impertinence to return me Ninon de I’Enclos’ well-known 
answer to a similar etlusion— * 

“ Eh bien si I’amour pretc des charmes, 

Pourijuoi n’empruntois tu pas.” • 

I shall only record one more of my adventures, or rather failures, ns 
Lord Byron’s journal of Mr. Hobhouae's piscatory exploits would, witli a 
slight alteration in the wording, serve right well for “an abstract and 

* I have heard, Mr. Fditor, another story respecting the origin of this epigram, 
and have known it attributed to another lady. Z say, with Mahomet, “ Mine is 
the only true account.'* 
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brief ^bronicle of the rise, progress, decline, and fall of my bonnes for- 
iunesf — i. e. “ Hobhouse went out to fish—caught nothing.” 

I was beginning to forget the many bitter lessons 1 had learnt, and 
feel a great deal more than was eithe/ prudent or proper for that j^ret- 

tiest of all pretty women, LaBy-; for at all times, and^pt all places, 

she not only spoke to me, but spoke kindly to me. She asked me one 
night if I would go to the Opeivi with her. " We were tUe-ii-tile till 
nearly the last act of the “ Medea.’' I have no doubt Pasta was more 
.divine than ever, but I neither saw nor heard; I was thinking Iliad 

never seen such eyes, or such an arm as Lady-’s. I was going to 

tell her so, when the door opened, and Cas^leton came in. He was my 
best friend, but I wished him most sincerely at the d—1; he stayed out 
the whole ballet, but he left us in the. .crusli-room. Geovgiana, as I 
now began to call her in my own mind,, leant on me; I put her into her 
carriage; in getting in she dropp(jd her handkerchief; I picked it up, 
and thought I never heard such jnusic as the voice in which she said 
“ Thank youshe would have said it’just as sweetly to an adder that 
had got out of her way. «*The next morning saw me in Bel grave-square 

by two o’clock. I was admitted ; Lady- was in her boudoir; the 

atmosphere was heavy with the breath of flowers, and the deep shade of 
the rose-coloured blinds at first prevented my perceiving that slic had 
been in tears. She.withdrew her handkerchief, and tried to smile when 

1 came in. “ Good heavens, Lady-/’ said I, ” what can have made 

you so unhappy ? I do not ask who has done so, for no ojie could be 
barbarian enough.” .^fter a little hesitation, and a fresh burst of tears, 
she at length sobbed 6ut,^‘‘ Lord —— is so very unkind to me—so— 
so'angry—about the Opera—last niglit.” The next moment I was at 

her feet, and grasping her band, exclaimed, “ Dearest Lady-! angry 

at your going with me!” Slie withdrew her hand liaslily, and smiling, 
nay almost laughing outright, through her tears, said, “Jealous of you ! 
Oil no, no! Mr. Clavering, .no one could be jealous of you, which was 
the reason I asked you; but it was be—be—because Lord Castlcton 
came into my box, tiiougb I am sure be did 8b\V ten minutes.” Here 
was another agreeable denouement. 1 rose and strode to the window. 
My eyes fell upon ray five hundred guinea horse (which I had bought 
solely because Lady-had adpiired i^t). 

“ A shudder came o'er me, why wert Ihou so dear f" 

I left the house—I vowed vengeance against love, and “ all its dear, 
delightful, d-*—d sensations.” I tried public life, and stood the other 
day for a certain borough, but all the women were against me, and—but 
what matter details—I lost my election. My father has been dead 
some years; my baronetcy is ancient enough, God knows; there is 
moreover a dormant peerage in our family. Will not these soften the 
heart of some gqptle Zelica, and throw a silver veil over my unprepossess¬ 
ing physiognomy. Shall I try an advertisement ?—mystery has great 
attractions—or-^—^What’s this, Jefferson 1 a roll of paper—the last cari- 
ture. Ha! confusion—the Lovely Lover! What, this in St. James’s- 
iSt^WSl !—crowds round the window! ’SdeathJI—I shall go mad ! Ca- 
ri^ure,4ndeed 1 I wish it was—it is an exact likeness-—a copy from 
tli‘e vCTy qpioMljce I gave to the French opera-dancer, after making the 
d—4|psihter llitter 4he resemblance as much as he could! 

f A. 0« Zt 
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Bookstalls, and a Lover of them — A French Emigrant — Memoirs' of 
Madame Se Stahl—Whims of a patronizing Duchess—Exactions 
of a Princess—The Abbe de Chaulicu, and his gallantry at four¬ 
score — A real love — Extraot'dinary and cm did account of a series 
of husband-huntings—Dacier in his last days—Royal and con¬ 
siderate advertisement of a ivife to let—Ueomeincal test of the ‘ 
amount of a man's affections. 

I HAD scarcely written my first article nmler the above head, in the 
course of which I had occasion to touch upon the exacliii^ selfishness of 
the royal, when I met with a jiropcr bookst.ill-book, much connected with 
that matter. It was an old favourite of mine, which I had not seen for 
many years, i\\o Metnoirs of Madame'de Stahl; not the Madame de 
Stael lately so famous, but a lady of nearly tlie same name, who lived 
in the time of the Regent Duke of Orleans, affd was mixed up with the 
conspiracy of the Duchess du Maine. J3erore I toucli upon it, however, 
the reader will allow me to i^tilg^n jyiyth^of ray older favourites,— 
the bookstalls tbeinselvos. 

have been a lover of boolltunfsaTTmy life, and at all seasons of the 
year; I seemed to fall naturally upon them the moment I left school. 

1 not only found my Juvenal and IJorace upon tlicin (whose names I 
was glad to see, though I had a srlioolhoy’s objection to their sub¬ 
stance), but there also I met vvitli my beloved Diiglish poets, and with 
a world of old authors and love-stories,—all new to me, and precisely 
what I wanted. 1 had no prospects in life, and I did not wish to have 
any. 1 had all tlie faith in the present moment which youth, innocence, 
and fancy could bestow; and, perhaps, there were few happier persons 
than myself when I walked off with a new purchase umlcr my arm, value 
ninepence, having the rest of tlie day, before dinner, to read it in, and 
a visit to somebody I loved for my prospect in tbe evening. It was still 
better if my purchase consisted of two volume.^ instead ol one, for <hcn 
I had the pleasure of carrying one m my hand, and of feeling (he other 
making a square bulge in my pocket* deligbifully inconvenient. No 
sooner did 1 walk oil’, than I fell reading “ like a dragon,” in the, open 
street, but with so little ostentation, that the sarcasms of the errand- 
boys, and other invidious passengers, gave me no concere: they only 
made me turn up the alleys amf^byc-jdaces whenever 1 could. Half the 
quieter thoroughfares in Holborn and Oxford-street arc endeared to me 
from the recollection. , 

I have to ihinh now, and do notread with such mere uninterruptedness, 
though it is in the spirit of truth that I have described my reading as in¬ 
cessant. The bookstalls 1 love as much as ever; it is with difliculty I pass 
one, upon whatever business I am bound, or in whatever weather. Haiti 
prevents me, only because the books are taken indoors ; and though con¬ 
versant with the inner shelves, I do not take such delight in them as in 
those outside the window; I am too conscious that somebody is watch¬ 
ing me, and I have the weakness of hating to quit a shop without buying 
something. I know that the man is glad to see me, and that he thinks 
J shall buy something next time, or go away with some memorandum, 
April —VOL, xxxvxi. no. cxlviii, 2 ii 
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profitable to him in the long run; but I cannot help fearing that he will 
take me for a shabby fellow, and make unpleasant comparisons between 
the natural generosity of a love of letters, and its contradiction in my 
person. 

Upon the same principle I have never been able to arrive at a proper 
sense of hating the man down, and giving him a shilling when he asks 
eighteen-pence. I acknowledge the reasonableness of so doing, and the 
expectation he has to that effect; but I have such a love of every kind 
•’of book which is at all worth purchasing, that it is only by dint of 
calling to mind very grave reasons for the§conomy, that I can persuade 
myself to pretend that a few pence ought to be taken off the price. 'I 
am insensible to the taunt of what the man wll think of my easiness and 
folly ; people to whom wc pay too much, unless the very stupidest of 
the “ knowing,’' always think better than worse of you for spending your 
money handsomely. If you boggle at it, I grant you must stand it out, 
or they will think you have the desire to be economical without the 
courage, and thus you force upon them a sense of your feebleness; but 
if you give what they ask-frecly, and with a good air, and the demand is 
not out of all reason, they think you have a soul above the difference, 
and arc “ a gentleman.” Tlic fine thing is, when, with plenty of money 
to spend, and the want of^certJfin books whicli you are pretty sure to 
find, you ransack the bookstalls, outside and in, and carry off, not only 
those, but others. The only interferences with your pleasure are, when 
the volumes are in a condition unreasonably dirty, or the prices ill- 
scrawled and carelessly stuck on upon dirty wliite slips of paper, or the 
man, or, worse than &\\,*thc tvofnan, stands watching you at the door. 
] hate her for being of a sex, as well as an occupation, that ought to be 
more liberal, and for not knowing, by instinct, that 1 am honest. 

The authors I prefer seeing on the stalls, are the bookmen alluded to 
in my last,—authors made by books, and therefore more suitable to col¬ 
lections of this kind, in which you must like the books for their own 
sakes, or you will si-metimes not like them at all. The old French wits 
and scholars look v. cll there on this account, and the French writers of 
memoirs. Tliey liavc a taste of life at once artificial and natural, polite 
and familiar, and seem to have written in times when every man had his 
collection of wits and classics, as«well as liis “ affair of the heart.” One's 
staple authors are in one’s home, like home itself, or our prospects, or 
our own heart and imagination ;—yet it is delightful to meet with these 
in their proper old editions, such as the old folio Spensers and Boc- 
caccios. Dryden and Pope may be “proud to be less.” The French 
books and the classics ought to be small, and the older they are the 
better. TKe new ones are too often printed in an unfeeling, cutting 
stereotype, without any humanity of engraving, or other ornament. The 
old type is softer; you get plates of some sort in the old books, and they 
seem coeval with tlie limes in which they were written. We are not 
sure that Molifere, pr Chaulieu, or Kacine, or Gay, or Swift (a great 
hunter of bookstalls), has not handled them himself. 

The TatUrs and Guardians look becominp^ on a stall (the Spectator 
is too common); all the writers of Charles and Queen Anne’s time suit 
it; the Elzevir classics; the Poeies minores Gteeci; and the novels of 
the last century, from Fielding to Miss Minifie: in short, to me, what¬ 
ever was the favourite reading^ of one’s grandfather and grandmother, 
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and in houses built two hundred years back, Succeedinpf generations, I 
suppose, will love a different or additional set of stalls,—delighting to sec 
upon them the books of the present day, which, for my part, 1 hate there ; 
they look as if they had not “ 8dld,”-and as if the authors must be un¬ 
comfortable. The crown of bookstall uneasiness is to sec a work of 
one’s own, marked at a third of the ^^^ignjAcant addition 

of—“ same as sells at five shillings.” ^ -- 

The only other uncomfortableness iKnovT m connexion with this 
luxury, is the box which is sometimes put on one side of a stall, con- . 
taining a set of miserable books, all at “ sixpence a piece.” I never 
got any good out of it. I "have a hundred times vowed internally I 
would never look into it again, but generally find myself breaking my 
vow, and meeting with the same mouldy literature,—odd volumes of 
liistory, old calendars, red-hooks, and pamphlets, old grammars, books 
of arithmetic, French Testaments, &c. Now and then you discern a 
promising cover, and drag the volume, forth ;—it is a. Pharrhacopwia, 
or the Ganger's Vade Mcemn. 

It is an elegance, in my eyes, to meet with an old French emigrant 
sitting in the inside of one of these stalls, or coming out with some little 
classic in his liand, which he has read a. million times, but which he finds 
ever new, because he liimscifis ever young, and his imiigination has 
willing bounds. I si)eak of some respectable, clerical-looking man, in 
clean rusty black, with features at once light and serious, and with side- 
curls to liis head, and powder. He is a Doctor of the Sorbonne, or .Mons. 
TAbbe somebody, vvlio preached before Louis liio i^ixlcenth, and missed 
a bislioprick. -He does not go back to France, partly because be is too 
old to give U]) his new country, and partly because he goes every evening 
to sec Madarnc la Marquise de Prinlemps, who was a beauty thirty years 
ago, and was bed-ridden at the restoration. J shoidd like to liear what 
he lias to say of the Memoirs of Madame de Slahl, if it would not hurt 
Ids feelings, or he could be impartial on such a subject. The look of 
old times is bettor preserved in his person than if he were living in 
inodcvn Paris; and he feels this, and knows there is not so much to 
contradict it here in London, as if he were among Napoleon’s dukes, 
or the military bourgeois of the new dynasty. With these llioughts lie 
consoles himself, and with the aforesaid Jittle Juvenal, a million times read, 
and eternally quoted, lie is not more intimate with his own name than 
with the words “ omnibus in tern's f or “ semper ego auditor." He doubts, 
more than ever, the merits of Shakspeare, because be understands that 
Ids revolutionary countrymen begin to like him ; but he'expresscs bis 
contempt in the politest manner, justifying it by Ids love for the “ great 
Corneille,” and condescending to soothe one’s national feelings by ex¬ 
pressing his regard fo1: the Cato of “ Addissonf aiuf “ the Essay on 
Critique of Mr. Pop and then he quotes, with an elaborate slowness, 
always dwelling on the wrong words, particularly the article,— 

“ Notta—so—when—swift— Cd-mil-hl scoursi/Ac plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

TcMailuynJo our pld BeqwwBteiree J^L^amsLde Stahl.—This lady’s 
autobiography rsoTundoubted authenticity, and fsTeffiarTcable for its self- 
knowledge, and the interest it excites for a querulous, disappointed, and 
even huabaud-hunting woman, by reason of her candour, her good 
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sense, and the justice of her complaints against fortune. Tier great 
mischance—a rare and pitiable one—consisted in beginning life under 
circumstances too favourable for tho expectations of her rank in society. 
All her misfortunes flowed from this source. Born of obscure parents, 
Mademoiselle de Launay (her maiden name) became, by accident, the 
infant pet of a nunnery, and got so used to service and worship, that she 
never recovered the eflect of it when thrown out upon the world. An 
early consciousness of her natural powers gave her a good opinion of 
" herself; the good nuns converted it into a sovereign one, and made her 
impatient of a want. It is one of the charms of her book, to see how 
she found out her defects, and what mortifications she endured to render 
her capable of the discovery. 

“ The Convent of St. Louis,” she says, “ was a little state where T 
reigned supreme. The chief care of the abbess, and her sister, was to 
please my humour and prevent my desires. I had a room in her apart¬ 
ment, than which nothing could be more convenient and elegant. No 
less than four sisters attended me, and the rovings of my giddy fitney 
kept them all sufficiently employed. When checked in nothing, we 
desire a great deal. The abbess’s nieces, whom, out of regard to her 
family, she had taken under her care, were, tliough much against their 
will, my playfellows ; and tiic whole dionse found themselves obliged to 
pay their court to me. As all about me courted my i'avour, I little 
dreamed of any regard being due to them; accordingly, I showed them 
none, not even to the ladies whose blind fondness had erected this little 
empire for me.” , 

The death of the abbess, and tlic accession, to that office, of a nun 
who had headed the opposition party in the convent, were the commence¬ 
ment of Mademoiselle de Launay’s difficulties. She became a visitor 
to a succession of friends,—a very diflerenl position from that in the 
convent; thougli some of the friends were truly amiable, aud the French 
have a greater generosity in money matters tlian is common witli mure 
commercial nations. At tlie first house she wont to, she had the morti¬ 
fication to be well treated by an old gentleman on whom she had written 
some satirical verses; but she ingenuously gives us to uiidcrstaiKl that 
this was not her greatest. She hatl not yet lost enough of the vivacity 
of her pretensions. The old gentleman’s niece, Mademoiselle du Tot, 
who was the friend that introduced Irer, humiliateil her by being “ao 
unexceptionable in her behaviour," that in addition to her having a great 
deal of wit, it, subjected her to “ criticism which could not be. relorled" 
And yet this was not the greatest blow :— 

“ One d^jr I had the head-ache ; this, heretofore, would have set the 
whole house in a bustle, abbess, sisters, and maids. Here only once or 
twice a message came to know if I did not want anything. I shall never 
forget my silly surprise, at seeing so little account made of what before 
I had seen treated with such concern and assiduity.” 

Before she left her convent, the wit and vivacity of Mademoiselle de 
Launay had procured her several admirers of the other sex, and she had, 
in one instance, fallen in love. But more of tliis when I come to give 
an account of her loves in general,—all innocent ones (as far as can be 
known), and none successful but the last,—wliich was none at all! Her 
fate, in everything, partook of the doubtfulness and distress of her 
unsettled prospects. Let us, at present, attend her to the house of 
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Bfadame la Ducbesse cle la Fertt^, a chatteringj fidgctty, patronizing 
old gentlewoman, who, taking a fancy to her, cried her up everywhere 
as a prodigy, and of whose manner she has left us some masterly 
sketches. * 

For the acquaintance of this flighty personage, she was indebted to 
one of the Duchess’s chambermaids,—for Mademoiselle de Launay’s 
sister, tlie introducer, was nothing greater; so dilFercnt had been their 
modes of bringing up. An introduction of this nature partly accounts 
for the liberty the Duchess took in her style of patrpnage, and partly • 
for the patiegyrical excess of the patronage itself. A girl of wit and 
breeding, who was of no greater rank than her maid’s sister, appeared 
to her like a prodigy of herown creation. The following is the way in 
which the Duchess went on when she first saw her:— 

“ After a few questions on licr side,” says Madame de Stahl, “ and 
some very plain and possibly insipid answers on mine, ‘ Bless me!’ said 
slie, ‘ never creature talked so finely! , She comes just in tlie nick of 
lime to write a letter for me to Monsieur Desmarets, whicli 1 must send 
liim immediately. Come, Mademoiselle, some j)apor shall be brought 
to you, and you need only write.' ‘ But what must T write, Madam ? * 
answered 1, much out of countenance. ‘ You may give it wliat terras 
you please; it must be riglit. I yisist on bis complying with what I 
ask.’ ‘ Uut, Madam,’ replied I, ‘ still I should know what you would 
say to him.’ ‘ No, no, you understand me.’ What could I gather 
from such vague sallies ? But it was in vain to insist on any fiirtlier 
explanation. At last, connecting tljc broken sentences which came 
from her, I pretty nearly guessed the matter in hand. This was but one 
part of my task, for f was quite unacquainted with the customs and cere¬ 
monials of the great world, and I very well perceived that she would not 
distinguish ajaull of ignorance from the want of good sense. However, 
the paper 1 took ; and while she was getting up, tell to writing by con¬ 
jecture. At length 1 finished the letter, and, with a jiiilpitating heart, 
went and delivered it to her. ‘ Well,' cried she, ‘this is just the 
whole of what I wished to say to him. 'Tis really str.ingc that she 
should hit my thouglits so well. Hetty, your sister is a surprising girl. 
Oh, since she lias such a knack at writing, I must have another letter 
to iny steward; it can be despatched,while I dress.’ ’I’licre was no 
asking a second time wliat she intended to say. A torrent of words 
issued from her mouth, with a uqiidity which all my attention could not 
ko(“p pace with; and 1 was still more embarrassed with this second 
essay. She had named her counsellor and her attorney, who con¬ 
stituted a great part of this letter; they were both utterly unknown to 
me, and, unfortunately, I took the name of the one for that of the other. 

‘ The business is well ciSuched,’ said she, after reading my letter, ‘ but 
bow could a girl of your wit call my counsellor by my attorney’s name V 
liy this she discovered the limits of my genius; yet, by good fortune, it 
did not entirely lose me her esteem.” 

One day Madame de la Ferte takes it into her heSd that her protegd 
must go to the King’s supper (Louis XIV.), and be taken notice of by 
the Duke of Burgundy, his grandson; and he.\t day, having called upon 
the Duchess de Noailles, she sends for her in order to fling lier at the 
Ducliess 

“ ‘ Here, Madam,’ said she, ‘ is the person I was speaking of, who has 
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so imicli wit, and kno\vs,so many tilings. Come, Miidemoisclle, speak ; 
you’ll HOC, Miitlani, how she talks.’ She perceived me in a hesitation 
about answering, and thought of helping me, as the beginning of a song 
is sometimes hummed over to a singer. ‘ Let us have a word or two 
about relifiion,' said she; ‘ then you shall talk of something else.’ 
Tliere is no expressing the confusion I laboured under; I don’t so much 
as remember how I acquitted myself.” 

Our heroine’s patroness used to carry herself like a proper duchess in 
town, but was more than easy when in the country. Her familiarity 
was such, that she would sometimes get together, not only her servants, 
hut her tradesfolk, place them round a large table, and play at a sort of 
lansquenet with them. On one of these occasions, she frequently whis- 
])cr(,'(l to Mademoiselle do Launay, “ I cheat them, but 'tis because they 
rub me.” At La Ferte, her country-seat, the usual good living went on, 
though she had not brought her cook, being out cf humour with him for 
“ asking for larding-pins." “ Thus it is,” said she, “ that the quality are 
ruined ,—continually larding-pins. It has cost the Marshal do la Ferto 
twelve hundred thousand livres for larding-pins!" 

Mademoiselle de Launay was frightened at discovering that her pa¬ 
troness’s favourites all terminated in becoming ladies’-maids, or worse ; 
and therefore she secretly contrived to get transferred to the service of a 
princess, the Duchesse du Maine, with whom she fared no better. The 
])et of the convent was for many ye.ars neither more nor less than one of 
Iicr Highness’s chamber-maidsy —always resenting her situation, ever¬ 
lastingly worried or treated with contcmjit or indifl'erence by the princess, 
and yet (such is the influence of a slavish or tyrannical education, and 
of sympathy with any prevailing error) manifestly proud of her condi¬ 
tion, purely because she lived in the presence of royalty. She would 
Itiin have bettered this condition by marrying somebody for love (a 
passion of which she was more capable, j)erhaps, than any person around 
her), but latterly she gave up this hope, and would have been content 
with any husban I in a genteel rank of life,—a deliverance which she 
finally obtained when she scarcely thought it worth having. But before 
we give an account of her disappointments in love, we must notice her 
treatment by the princess. 

The Duchess du Maine, daughter of the Great Conde, and wife of the 
Duke du Maine, one of the legitimatized sons of Louis XIV., was a 
pretending, officious woman, who incited a weak husband to reclaim 
certain privileges, which had been granted him by his father, and with¬ 
held by the Regent Duke of Orleans. To this end she was foolish 
enough tb enter into a conspiracy, and become a party to certain anti¬ 
national views of the Court of Spain. The conspiracy came to nothing, 
and the husband was reduced to his proper insignificance; but in the 
course of her measures the coii^irators were thrown into prison, and 
Mademoiselle do Launay was put into the Bastille for not betraying her 
confidence. During this court intrigue, Mademoiselle de Launay was 
raised from the dignity of waiting-woman to that of reader (Madame 
D’Arblay’s situation); not indeed by actual appointment, or with a 
salary, but for convcpiencc-sake to the Duchess, who had discovered her 
talents, and resolved to profit by them for nothing. The following is 
the'sort of life which she led in cousequence:— 

‘‘EveiUs had thrown the Duchess into such disquietude, that it 
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deprived lier of Iier rest. The woman, who used to tell her stories till 
she fell asleep, being able, to hold out, she proiioseJ to me to read 
to lier. With great joy did I undertake this function, looking on it as 
an inlet to her confidence, and a means of gaining greater regard, and 
raising me above the llirts of chambermaids, I was not indeed mistaken 
in this; htd I found my constitution very unequal to this honotirable 

exercise^ which was constantly renewed every ; 'ghty 

* at * * * m m 

“ The press was taken up with the' multitude of pajnphlets, corrobo^ 
rating or refuting the arguments adduced for the claim of tlic Duke du 
Maine, though the subject was little more than rough-hewn by them. 
The complete piece was, ‘ The Memorial of the legitimatized Princes,’ 
drawn up under the inspection of the Duchess du Maine, by the Cardinal 
de Polignac, Monsieur Malesicu, and Counsellor Davisart of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Toulouse, who liad been lately recommended to tlm Duke for 
his wit, and his extraordinary talents in business. 

“ The Duchess du Maine herself contributed not a little to this work, 
by her own knowledge and happy intellects, and likewise by very 
laborious researches. Tlio greatest part of the niglit was spent in them. 
Tlic mountainous heaps of volumes on licr bed, she said, made her look 
like Pnceladus, crushed under Mount Etna. I also assisted in the im¬ 
portant toil, and used to turn over old chronicles, and civilians ancient 
and modern, till excessive fatigue inclined the princess to take some rest, 
and then I had to read her to sleep.’' 

All this while Mademoiselle de liaunay lived in a miserable apart¬ 
ment, which bad neither fire nor light, but what it roceiveil from an ante¬ 
chamber; she calls it her “cave.” Her whole occup.ation was to 
subserve to the wants an<l humours of a pragmatical woman, who had. 
no feeling for anybody but herself, amj took tlic most absorbing atten¬ 
tion as a matter of course. 

Mademoiselle de Launay, now getting into middle life, had had a 
succession of lovers and attachments from an early peiiod. She relates 
them with extraordinary and delightful c.andour. The first attachment, 
on her part, was a matter of vanity, in order to fancy lierself of an age 
to have one, and to bo of “importance.’’ Monsieur de liey, a married 
man, and the celc-bruted Abbe do Vwrtot, made her generous oflers of 
pecuniary assistance, which appeared to her in loo suspicious a light 
to accept; but she afterwards thonglil well of de Ucy, wlio liad proposed 
to settle on her an annuity for life, in order to binder her from becoming 
a nun. The French memoirs arc full of these instances of generosity, as 
genuine, on many occasions, as they are doubtless mixed up with less 
disinterested motives pn others. Mademoiselle de Eaunay’s first real 
attachment was to the Marquis de. Silly, a brother of a friend of hers, 
who boarded in llie convent; but the love was not returned. During 
her connexion with the Duchess de la Forte, she became acquainted 
with the Abbe de Saint Pierre (the first of tjiat name), with the 
celebrated Fontenelle, who esteemed her, and with Du Verney, a famous 
anatomist, who having understood that she had read one of liis works 
and admired it, took a prodigious liking to her, and amused people with 
crying her up everywhere as “ the woman, in all Franco, who had the 
best knowledge of tiie human body.” Her situation at the Duchess du 
Maine’s did not hinder her from being visited by many admirers, but 
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they were not marrying' ones. Among them was the famous Ab))e do 
Cliaulicu, tlu; poet of the Frencli loves and graces, who would, perhaps, 
have married her had she wished it, and who gave lier an unlimited 
command of his purse as well as his carrfage; but she lets us understand 
that she shewed him no more regard than that of friendship and an 
agreeable kind of assumption, jilcasant to old gallants, who are willing 
to think themselves of any sort of consequence ; and we may bedieve her, 
not only for her natural candour, but because the Abb6 was nearly 
pighty years of age, and blind. The lively old poet had been so used to 
fancy himself in love, and to pet somebody, that he could not leave it 
off. Ilis wit however remained, and he appears toliave been a really 
generous man, in sj’ite of the cynical piece of pleasantry, (i laNorthcoie, 
which is related in the following passage :— 

“ The Abbe de Cliaulicu, who had for me as lively a passion as four¬ 
score years is cajiablc of, taxed me witli a little coquetry. I assured 
liim, that it was entirely owing to tlie necessity I was jnder of pleasing, 
in order to make the rigours of my position in some measure supportable ; 
and tliat had I not seasoned my behaviour with a little of it, I should 
Lave been left to myself. X gave him my word, and 1 kept it, that 
when J should be the mistress of a window and a chimney, 1 should lay 
aside all thoughts of rendering myself agreeable. Tlie poor Abbd, who 
was blind, attributed to me, in his imagination, those graces wliich were 
most a]it to charm him; and as any of his own were now out of the 
question, he endeavoured to recommend liinisclf by complaisance, and 
by antieijiatmg wlialevcr I could desire. I omit bis verses on me, 
tliough they showed that, in such an advanced age, his wit retained all 
tlie s[)rightliness of yoiitli. To this incense, wliich with some has so 
intoxicating a iVagrancy, the Abbti also proposed to add presents; and 
one day, after some imjiortunate instance, that I should accept of a 
thousand pistoles, I said to him, ‘ I advise you, in return for your gene¬ 
rous tiller, not to make the like to many women : yon would fiiul some 
one to take you at vour word.’ ^Oh!' says lie, ‘ 'I knoio whom I (Wt 
sjjcakiii" fo.’ This ingenuous answer,set me a-laugliing. He was often 
persuading mo to dress, and emleavoured to make me ashamed of my 
appearance. ‘ Ahl)t%’ said I to him, ‘ what 1 am without is my orna¬ 
ment.’ Having no other resource than his coniplaisanres, he repeated 
them incessaiitly. He used to write a letter to me every morning, and 
came to see me every day, unless I directed otherwise. His letters were 
to know my jileasure; and, when I preferred his coach to his company, 
he sent it me without repining, and 1 disposed of it as I pleased ; 1 was 
absolute all over his house.” 

The Abbe’s love-letters were put on paper for him by a little foothoy 
of his, in a charity-child’s hand, and badly spelt. 'Tlie poet died a few 
weeks after bis fair friend’s liberation from the Bastille. “ 1 saw him,” 
she tells us, “ and observed, bon in that condition, what is of no further 
service to us becomes indifTerent. He hail shown an extreme concern 
at my imprisonment, but manifested not the least joy at my deliverance. 
1 had a true sense of the approaching loss of a friend, who seemed to 
make it his business to relieve my life with all the satisfaction and jilea- 
Bure it was capable of. I was not, indeed, without some one who took 
care I should want nothing that was really necessary to me; but in this 
agreeable office he was never replaced.” 
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The death-bed “ indiflbrcnce,’* mentioned in this passage, is a very 
Frcncli remark of the old school, and it was, perhaps, deserved ; but for 
a man v\ho liad been bred up, and passed liis life in tlio worldly way of 
this rich and joyous Abbe, the jifeticc of it may bo excused. Perhaps it 
was not altogether indj'ferenec ; something of objection might be mixed 
up with it, to the carelessness with which Mademoibclle <le Launay may 
have treated him during’ her impiisonment; for in the Bastille she con¬ 
ceived her second real attachment, the objec t of which nas a Icllow- 
prisoner, the Chevalier de Menil. It was returned, and went on pros-, 
porously for a good while, stimulated by the obstacles of prison dilliculties 
and stolen interviews ; but the Chevalier, when they were set free, con¬ 
trived to throw it olV; wc fear, not without some reasons on the side of 
the lady's temper, which was never very perfect, and had been irritated 
by her anxiety to retain him. One unfortunate perversity seems to have 
attended her all her life, the efl'ecl, perhaps, of the self-will indulged in 
the nunnery; she had a propensity to like tliosc most who cared least 
for her, and to be indiflerent to the bearVs she concpiered. In the Bastille 
she made a conf|ncst of a real lover, the sub-lieutonant of the place, a 
man of the name of Maisonrougc, somewhat blunt in bis manner, but of 
so true an allection for her, that be served her in every possible way, at 
tbe risk of liis office; jirociircd ber interviews, even at the expense of 
bis peace, with tbe ni.an she jireferred; in short, to use her own words, 
evinced for her “ attention without ceasing, complaisance without re¬ 
serve, a perpetual tenderness witliout self-love, a greater desire of con¬ 
tenting her for bis own sake than of being agreeable (o iier for his.” 
The prison incidents (too long to repeal bore) with which this excellent 
man is mixed np, throw an air of loueliing romance on this part of 
Mademoiselle de Launay’s biography ; but he got nothing by bis devo¬ 
tion. When the Chevalier de Menil gave her up, she bad “ some 
thoughts,” she tells us, “ of rewarding jioor Maisonrouge’s faitliluf 
attaclimcntbut they were “ cliseoiicertcd by his death.” “ A linger¬ 
ing illne-ss, with which be was seized soon after our sejiaration, obliged 
him to go into liis native province lor the benefit of the an’, and to drink 
tbe water, but there he died ; 1 lamented him infinitely more tlian I had 
been able to value him,” 

This phrase, “ some tboiigbts,” is alTecting from its very air. The 
poor sub-lieutenant, with his want of eiiltiv.ation, did not suit the accom¬ 
plished “ Abigail ” of the Duebesse du Maine, and yet she found reason 
to regret him. It is difficult to know whether to regard our heroine’s 
subsecpicnt accounts of ber Imsband-luinting (for such it'plainly was) 
with more astonishment at its self-abasement, or admiration of its can¬ 
dour; pity will help the latter feeling to predominate. Mademoiselle de 
Launavg her fiiends, and the Duchesse du Maine herself' were all on the 
look-out for a husband for her,—the lady and her friends very sincerely, 
the Duchess with great earnestness, till the project was likely to be rea¬ 
lized, and then, like a proper tyrant, she always turned against it. The 
first lover that presented himself, or rather that wdSs found out for her 
(and this by her old acquaintance, the Duchesse dc la Ferle, who liad 
got a liking to her again from her imjirisonment, and was as lively as 
ever), was the celebrated Dacier, who had just been deprived of his more 
celebrated wife. 

“ In returning from Versailles yesterday,” says tlie Duchess, “ I met 
poor Dacier, at the Marshal de Villeroy’s; it really grieves one to sec 
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him. He declared to us, that liis grief was the same as at the very first 
day, and it would soon or late be his death. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ there is still 
one way to relieve you; you must marry again.’ ‘ Bless mel* cried 
he, ‘ where shall I find a woman to replace her whom I liave lost?* 
‘ Mademoiselle de Lauuay,* answered I. He appeared quite struck, and, 
after some pause, replied,—‘ She is the only one in the world with whom 
I could live, and who would not injure the memory of Madame Dacier.’ 
The Marshal and I seeing him stagger, jointly pushed the overture, and 
'iiave entirely brought him to listen to it. He shall marry you. He is 
a famous man, and lias money, and you will succeed an illustrious 
woman ; there will be lionour and advantage too in this match.” This 
I was well convinced of, and expressed great acknowledgment of the. 
care, which she was still pleased to take of a provision for me. She 
assured me that'shc would follow the affair ilosc, and bring it to a good 
issue. However, other circumstances fell out, and the Duchess went a 
journey into the country, where diversion supersctlcd her intention. 
I mentioned it to Monsieur de. Valincourt, who approved of it, and took 
more connected measures jfbr bringing it about. lie was intimate with 
Monsieur Dacier from a similarity of talents and dispositions, and easily 
got out of him what the Duchesse de la Ferte had said. M. Dacier 
owned that the motion, though but slightly thrown, had made a strong 
impression on him, and that ever since his thoughts had been taken up 
with the me.ans of rendering liis views acceptable to me. Monsieur de 
Valincourt undertook to break the afiTair to me, and to let liim know my 
inclinations.” 

Dacier was old, and really sorrowful for the loss of his wife, who, in 
every respect, suited him; but be had enough of the viewe gargon in 
liis composition to give bis wish for consolation a loving turn, anil 
pothing remained to complete the affair but the consent of the Duchesse 
du Maine, who refused it. She h.ad forbidden her attendant to lake any 
step for bringing back the Chevalier de Mcnil, but now was for reviving 
that connexion, hlademoiselle de Launay, in spite of her wish to get 
free, was not in any hurry to obtain her liberty by means of the old 
scholar, notwithstanding Ids vivacity. She says, with great naivete 
(which is heighteneil by a bad translation), that she had once a conver¬ 
sation with him, in which lie “ chewed such an eagerness as made her 
draw back,” and that she then felt the “ inconveniency ” of a husband 
who has such a degree of fondness “ as one cannot bring one’s self to.” 
From this dilemma she was relieved, not without lamentations for the 
lost opportunity of procuring her freedom, by the death of poor Dacier; 
and ihen*the Duchesse du Maine expressed a provoking regret that she 
had missed a seillement. 

The next person to be conquered into matrimony was a Chevalier de 

G-, an arrogant sort of gc'^tleman, whose temper was “ so dry and 

unequal, tliat his very virtues were scarcely supportableyet he had 
made some “ notabl/e conquests,” and poor Mademoiselle de Launay 
counted Idm a man of “ probity,” and “ made some advances to liim,” 
which W'ere not taken amiss. The reciprocity, however, was so doubtful, 
that the lady thought to bring the question to issue by threatening to 
gp into a convent. The gallant Chevalier was not frightened, and the 
matter came to nothing. Among other offers, was that of a gentleman 
whose affairs were in such confusion, that the lady could not induce 
h<^elf to enter a labyrinth from which (here was no outlet. A kind 
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of country gentleman*' then took it into his head, that a person at court, 
and in favour n illi a princess, might make his fortune, and, in conse¬ 
quence, he offered to marry lieu; but he could not make out a decent 
j)rospccl from his “ accounts and so this new “ affair ” miscarried, 
't'hen came “ a man of midclling rank, but rich, living at I’aris very re¬ 
tired, and wanting a discreet wife to keep him company, but vo ques^ 
lions were to be asked,*’ and Mademoiselle di Launay wisely abstained 
from the wish of marrying a knave or a Blue-Board. Then followed a 
gentlema)! about fifty, with a pretty estate in the country, avIio wishctl 
to complete it with a fair companion and a little more money (for at this 
j)art of her book, Mademoiselle de Launay tells us that lier friends 
“ had left her some marks of their affection”). The gentleman, how¬ 
ever, would allow of no connexions but his own, and the lady would not 
enter into engagements which she knew the Duchess would not approve. 

At length comes the important, the final man, and how docs her 
Serene Highness think proper to introdtice the lady to him ? Under 
what flattering terms ? Behold a .specimen of royal consideration for 
feelings. The Duclicss had commissioned an officer’s lady to look out 
among the Swiss Guards, commanded by her husband, for “ one who 
would marry a woman without birth, youth, beauty, or fortune," —a 
discovery, says the authoress, “ which the thirteen cantons pul together 
could scarcely afford, so that the good gentlewoman was a long time 
about it!” If this is not the very excess of the candour of loiig-suflcr- 
ing, never did it exist. At length, however, the gentleman is found; 
he was a Monsieur de Stahl, a mdn of birth, middle-aged, and of an 
honest countenance, living with his two daughters in a neat, little coun¬ 
try-house, with a dairy to it. 

While the Swiss officer’s lady was giving this and other accounts of 
him, “ her discourse” (says the fair auto-biographer) “ presented to my 
mind an image of natural life, the contrast of which with mine gave a 
relief to every object, and filled me with admiration of its mild and sim¬ 
ple beauties. At that time I was on a milk diet, an4 nolliing seemed to 
me so satisfactory as to have cows of one's own.” Then follows one of 
those affecting acknowledgments, of wJiich tliis curious book is full:— 
“ The pride of mankind carefully liidcs from them tlie low circumstances 
which have contributed to determine'them on the most important occa¬ 
sions, and it is only an exact and difficult retrosjiect which can find them 
out. Now, behold me quite in love with the new kind of life which 1 
propose to lead.” 

I’lio stipulations on the part of Monsieur dc Stahl were, first, that 
being a lieutenant in the Swiss Guards, and having a captain whose apo¬ 
plectic tendencies had-hindered Iiini from performing Ids duties, lie should 
succeed to his post when the apoplexy liad finally settled him; and 
second, that having acted as captain meanwhile, lie should at once ri'- 
receive the title of commandant. After receiving this favour as a pledge of 
the other, he was willing to marry the lady. “ Some difficulties ” took 
place ; the lady herself became unwilling as the time approached ; and 
the Duchesse du Maine playetl fast and loose till the very last, respect¬ 
ing the continuance of her connexion with her, alternately insisting upon 
it, and giving it up with true royal perversity. Even when the match 
had at length taken place, lier Serene Highness, thoiigli she had declared 
that she would interfere’with her’duties no longer, layed her veto in 
the most peremptory manner upon her passing a particular week with 
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her husband, wlio was going on a campaign, though both husband and 
wife “ passionately desired it.” That was tlie reason for tiie veto. 
“ You will a tiling, do you ? Then my will shall prove itself stronger 
than yours.” This is the whole substance and secret of all such per¬ 
plexities—of millions of wretched homes. 

Mens, de Stahl turned out to be the honest man his wife had taken 
him for; not very remarkable for his wit, nor a very chatty companion ; 
hut a man of good jilain understanding and an excellent temper. It is 
dillicult to say which of the two liad the worst or the best of the bargain ; 
for if the gentleman wanted conversation for the lady, there is reason to 
suspect that a life of disapjiointments had soured her temper beyond 
redemption. One event however occurred which may have sweetened 
the last dregs. A friend of her’s died, and left her her niamorul-ring, 
and “ a pretty country-house which liad been herdelight.’’ 

There is one thing, which must not be omitted in favour of the Duchesse 
du Maine, especially as it is the qnly one of the kind. In spite of her 
love of pleasure and dissipation, and her long indulgence in it, she 
attended her husband, through a painful illness, with the greatest and 
kindest assiduity. Uut, it is added, that his death deprived her of a 
husband, “ over whom she had an invincible ascendancy, from which she 
used to draw the greatest advantages.” However, the disposition could 
not have been radically bad which, for any purpose, could treat such 
a husband so well. A nature thoroughly deficient in well-disci])lined 
feelings and good sense, tyrannizes over its victims on all occasions, and 
contrives to keep in a perpetual stj^te of distress even tliose wliom it 
ju’ofosses to love. 

'I'o show how a piece of nature lays hold of us,—I had not read the 
Memoirs of Madame de Stahl since I was a youth, and the only thing 
that 1 particularly remembered in it was the circumstance related in the 
following passage;— 

“ I met with a .very joyful reception at my convent, where I lived, 
as usual, with my s- lcct friends Mons. Brunei, Mademoiselle d’Epinay, 
and Mons. de Uey,'<who still showed a great regard for me ; yet, from 
two or tlirec slight circumstances, I discerned some decrease in his senti¬ 
ments. 1 often used to visit Mademoiselle d’Epinay, where ho seldom 
failed of being. As they lived .very near the convent, I generally 
walked home and he accompanied me. In the way was a largtj square, 
and in the of our acquaintance he constantly kept along the 

sides of it, whereas he now crossed it ; whence I concluded Ids love to 
he diminished, at least tlie whole diflcrence of the diagonal to the two 
sides of the*square.” 

The sincerity \^iich is the great charm of this book, (and by which 
we are to understand a real love of truth, apart from considerations of 
egotist!!, and not tliat ill-natured delight in speaking one’s rnind, as some 
people call it, which implies a wish to mortify, and a mind very unfit to 
be spoken,) was doubtless the great attraction in the character of the 
authoress, and what kept her young so long, and procured her the regard 
of Cliaulieu in his old age. There is no virtue which it is so reviving 
to a man of the world to meet with, or which so enables him to believe 
in the existence of sometliing good, wlien it has failed Itim in other 
quarters. The gallant Lord Peterborough, in his old age, fell in love 
with the Countess of Suffolk, for po other reason; and his love was 
reasonable on that account, old as he was. 
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No. I.— A Minister’s Salon. 

Paris, January ZOth, 1833. 


You beg me to tell you something of Pans. Hero are some leaves 
from my scrap-book. • 

I paid a visit this evening to Messrs. Guizot, Thiers, D’Avgout, 
Soult. It is rather ridiculous in most cases,—the contrast between tlie 
splendid iiotel of the minister, and the manners siinjile and suinewhat 
rustic of the man. You see two parts of two different states of society 
badly joined together ; one of the many instances of the strife between 
the manners and the ideas of the epoch. There is not a chair on which 
a republican sits that does not speak of the luxury of Louis XV. These 
ministerial soirees are attended by diplomats and deputies, each of whom 
go more or less to see or be seen by tlie other. It is the same troop 
which rushes from salon to salon, and seems never to have a word to 


say to its master. Noiv and then the great man is taken apart-—he 
smiles and bows—it is a solicitor who has asked for a place, and is not 
much the nearer to it for having obtained a promise. In this country, 
where the fortunes are small, and the patronage excessive, ])eo})le con¬ 
sider a place as we do the heritage of a relation, certain to come to us 
some day or other, sooner or later; they count upon it, live ujjon it, 
and get credit upon their chance of it from their friends and relations. 

The persons lor whom these days of reception are really wanted are 
the provincials, who would lionestly imagine that no govermnent existed, 
if they did not sec it, and talk to it, and court it. The bow and the 
smile they receive is to tliem the hi vivanie, and they enter the court¬ 
yard of the president of the council with the same feeling of security and 
satisfaction that they take up the code of the constitution. 

It is this which sustains those princely salons iu the monarchy of 
republican institutions. Every thing liere is perishable and daily jierish- 
ing. Legislation, a very Proteus, may array itself in its various forms, 
and bo called by its various names of monarchy, legitimate or illegiti¬ 
mate, republic, communal or dirccto'-ial; but as long as tlie iiiorals and 
manners of the people change but little, there will, in fact, be little dif¬ 
ference in the government: nor will it be easy to associate those de¬ 
sires of luxury and elegance in which tlie ancient arisloci^icy still exer¬ 
cises its influence with that cipiality which is called for by the popular 


Voice of tiie present day. Tlie passion for eiiuality which proceeds, not 
from any feeling of individual greatness and independence, but from a 
restless jealousy for every one placed a step above ourselves, is a hate¬ 
ful passion—it is the passion which iiervades the society of France, and 
gives its people their alternate tone of insolence and servility—it is the 
passion which permits no public man to enjoy an Ifoncst reputation, and 
which fills the salons of every man in power, whatever lus dishonesty 
may be, with hosts of flatterers and solicitors. 

The most superficial observer of what is passing here will see that 
the habits are pushing to a despotism, the ideas to a republic. 

That government will alone be stable which unites ilio two: a mo- 
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narchy with republican institutions did this in name, and the people at 
once sympatliized with the name ; but a monarchy with republican in¬ 
stitutions is an impossible monster, and the next attempt very probably 
will be at a republic, in the spirit and with the institutions of a monarchy. 

Mons. Dupin, when he stated the simple fact that, in 1827, the pur¬ 
chase of furniture, plate, and jewellery was increasing by twenty millions 
of francs a year, gave us a sounder basis for any political theory we 
may choose to build licrc, than we shall Hnd in the rhapsodies of Mons. 
'L'hateaubriand, or the declamations of Mons. Mauguin. 

As to the present Ministers themselves, their history is to be read in 
the Gazette or the Debats, and there is, perhaps, as much truth spoken 
of them in one as in the other. It matters less that the Due de Broglie 
is a doctrinaire, or that M. Guizot was a royalist, or that Marshal Soult 
is a hypocrite, or that M. D'Argout is a turncoat, or that M. Thiers is a 
thief, than that of the most capable men in France there is not one who 
is not accused of being sans principes, save him wiiw is ridiculed povr 
en avoir irop. Personally, there is little to say of them, except that 
they pretty well realize the idea one might have formed. 

Mons. Guizot, a little, dark man, with a mild, pedagogic manner, 
physiquement as well as moralement epuisiy has the air, in opening his 
salon, of a schoolmaster who is just receiving after the holidays. He 
is, however, gracious and spiriiuel in his conversation, and gives one 
decidedly the idea of a man of merit, though one does not feel so sure 
that he is an able minister. 

Mons. D’Argout I liad no opportunity of speaking with. Ilis tall, 
gaunt figure is unprepossessing ; but his salon, and that of Soult, were 
filled with far better company than I found at Thiers’ or Guizot's, Soult 
himself is now a very old man, cold and uncourtly in his address, and 
yet with a certain air of the Grand Seigneur, which he had not five years 
ago, and which may be compared with Peel’s manner in the House of 
Commons, and comes from the same feeling, viz., that lie is superior to 
all around him. 

Thiers I did not speak to. I was disappointed in his countenance. 
It was lc.ss imaginative than I had expected; and the roguish leer in 
the eye was rather that of a man who was cheating at cards than playing 
with men, 

# 

No. II.—^Tiie Younq Royalists. 

I 

The young M. de-, who was lately compromised in the affair of 

La Vendee, is one of the best specimens of a young and liberal royalist 
of the school of rChateaubriand and Martignac. 

Never seen at the Tuileries during the prdsperity of Charles the 
Tenth, immediately on arriving from Algiers he hurried to Lulworlh; 
and disdaining, as he says, to control a sentiment which he thinks clu- 
valrous and noble, by any prudential calculations, he has ever since been 
ready for any enterprise, however desperate, wliich the misguided family 
at Holyrood have felt inclined to sanction. He will neither permit him¬ 
self, nor any one else, to reason with him on this subject. “ If the mob 
had been reasonable,” he says, ” they would never liave ventured with 
an army of hackney-coaches to overthrow the ancient dynasty at Ram- 
bouilldt.'* 
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One sees in this young man, more strongly than in any instance I ever 
metvvith, how much depends on circumstances; the benumbing, soporific 
eflect of prosperity, and the advantages wliicli, in the developement of 
intellect and character, adversity has at least the merit to bestow. 

. Four years ago,-was a French dandy, occupied with nothing 

but his horses, his tilbury, his neckcloths, his waistcoats, and pantaloons. 
Hurrying from amusement to amusement, the only thought that 
ever came across him at times was, that he—bored. W ith an easy in¬ 
come, and one of the most illustrious names in France (at that time « 
fortune), handsome, graceful, and just married to a wife in every way 

accomplished, the graiid-daughter of the Due de C-, and an lieircss, 

he had every thing to be desired j and yet, with all these advantages, 
there is no comjiarison in the measure of respect which he received from 
those who knew him then, and that which is paid hhu by those who 
know him now. 

The life he leads, and has led, is (uirious, as a specimen of tJiat pur¬ 
sued by many in the same situation. 

For the last two years he has spent eight months "of eacli year in a 
lonely chateau in the country, with his thoughts and books. He has dis¬ 
missed even the appearance of pleasure—horses, equipage, &C. In Paris 
he goes no where, but to the club in the Rue de Grammont. At home he 
never receives visitors, and is only to be found by one or two friends, 
whom he invites to a dinner which is nowise clianged on their account. 
If he has any society, it is that of artists and men of letters, who, he 
feels by a certain instinct, will thraw a kind of dignity and poesy about 
his jiusition. Such, loo, is in general the society of that class of royalists 
to which he belongs; partly because the head of their parly inspires a 
respect for his own distinction, and partly because there js in their feel¬ 
ings and politics a hazardous situation,—a something noble, imaginative, 
and dangerous, which seeks for thoughts and sympathies higher than 
those of the ordinary herd. 

W ith a feeling that he, should be disgraced by the;m/MUflwe compagnic 
of the court, he begged me to get him introduced to the soiriea of a 

bookseller. -has a small house in the Rue Blanche ; with two 

suites of ajiartments, one below for rccejition, consisting of an entranec- 
hall, two salons, ami m salle a mang/r —one above in which lie usually 
li\ cs. The entrance-hall opens into a salon, on one sidejof which are 

Madame -’s bed-room and cabinet, on the other his study and 

bed-room. The nursery and servants’ rooms are on the second story. 
The whole house is furnished with that nice tact, ahnosfexclusively aris¬ 
tocratic, which escapes being ostentatious, without falling into the still 
more vulgar aft'cctation of simpliciiy. One of thc^ salons below is m 
chintz, the other in the old damask silk of Louis the XIV.; and the 
antique i)icces of family porcelain, and the rich chairs of silver brocade, 
have each a kind of family history attached to it which makes their 
finery venerable. Ilis own cabinet or study up stairs is a la comfortable. 

.—large and lounging chairs, plain mahogany bookcases, a commodious 
bureau or secretaire—on the side of the wall opposite the chimncy-jiiece 
are suspended a variety of arms of curious and foreign workmanslii]), 
not bought in a broker’s, but obtained each of them under some peculiar 
and interesting circumstance. A Bedouin’s knife, a trophy of the battle 
of Algiers, a Turkish sabre or a Greek ataghan, a remembrance of the 
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expedition to the Morea, a Spanish dagger, wrested from the hands of 
an assassin in the romantic Cadiz. These, and two or three small pic¬ 
tures and sketches by the best modern masters, give to this little apart¬ 
ment a classic and picturesque appearance. 'With this family, as with 
all those of the same opinion, the present king is held in a kind of abhor¬ 
rence. 

The violence of parties, too, is carried to a much greater extent than 
we, even during the days of the ^eforni-bill, have been accustomed to. 

Mons. de —. sees none of his wife’s relations. Madame, who 

shares her husband’s opinions, speaks of everybody as lien or nial penmtii. 
There is a})ortrait of Henry the Fifth, above and below, and tlie black 
man with whom the children are frightened is Louis I’hilijjpe. 

I was sitting alone with-, his wife having left us after dinner 

to go to the opera, when the door opened quickly, and she entered with a 
flushed countenance and an agitation difficult to describe. “ Madame est 
prise !" were the first words she uttered; and if his fatiior’s death had 

been announced to him,-’s face could hardly have undergone a 

more sudden or terrible alteration. “ Comment Ic savez vous,” said 
he, as if desirous to doubt tlie fact. “ Cc’st vrai, co’.st bien vrai: elle 
est prise—tout Ic monde I’a su a I’opera—ct Mons. tic Gerardin cn est 
sovli touto suite. D’aillcurs ‘ La Nouvcllisto ’ (a ministerial evening 

journal), I’a dit.” -- and 1 immediately went to the club. I’lic 

capture of Madame de lb iraa in the “ Non veil i.slo and--- left 

me to visit some friend in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

To this family loyalty historically belongs. If it is for any one, it is 
for the descendants of .lames IJ. to sliew lespeet for the niisforUiiics of 
Charles X.; and let us not disguise the fact, that there is m these da\s 
of calculating egoti.sm, something in llic noble devotion to any political 
prhici})le, be it royalism, or republicanism, which makc.sus rc.spect even 
those whose theories are impracticable, or those whose superstition is 
gone by. 

Hut we must not confound opinions ; .among that class of royalists to 

which M. de-belongs,the principle of heveditary succession, 

thougii accompanied by a personal respect and airecliun for the prince, 
is by no means attached to tlic idea of liis ])osscs.smg any divine right to 
the throne of his fathers. Henri V. ir considered as a guarantee of stabi¬ 
lity and durability ; as a link between the past .and the present—as adc* 
coration .and an illustration to that s} stem in which the name of a mo¬ 
narchy is presiTved ; it would be as absurd to accuse M. dc Chateaubriand 
of wishing to restore the system of Louis XIV. as it would be to reproach 
M. Mauguin with the desire of consecrating tlic reign of Koason, and 
rcpe.ating the frenzied crimes of Robespierre. “ II n^ a plus d’oriflainine 
ni de Chevaliers bardds dc fer et prets k suivre la panache blanche,” Ike. &c. 

No. III.— A Duchess of the Emfiue. 

One of the singularlities of the present state of society here, is a 
Bookseller introducing me to a Duchess of the Empire, who lives in a 
convent. Vou mount a small staircase to the right. The two rooms 
that were furnished—the larger one is waiting a second edition of tlie 
memoirs perhaps—are pretty, but small. 

About twenty persons were crowded in there; and the company was 
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of a mosaic description, that corresponded with the combination which 
had brought my introducer and my hostess into acquaintanceship. 

Here was a general of Napoleon—there a member of the Institut—an 
antique beauty of the Directoi^, flirting with a young poet—and a 
dandy of the day (with a cravat almost as high and as stilf as 1 remem¬ 
ber, in 1817,4he sixth form rejoiced in at Harrow), in earnest coquet- 
terk with a femme de /etlres, already more immortal than her works. 
My patron, who, in the circle before us, found himself the life, and soul, 
and bread, and soup, and fame, and glory, of at least a dozen who wrotjB 
works which they did not sign, or signed works which they did not 
write, held up his head and regulated his regards with all the magna¬ 
nimity of a Mecaenas; and was, what the Duke dc Choiseul would have 
been in a similar circle seventy years ago. 

La Ubrairie est une des aristocraties de Vepoque, and a bookseller, of 
talent and reputation, is, in point of power and consequence, far above a 
peer of France. 

Madame Junot herself is a little woman, with a stature indecisive be¬ 
tween the fat and the en bon point. Her face could never have been j)retty 
or beautiful, but piquant, original, and voluptuous. Her eyes are dark and 
full of fire, and her bosom, though she must be between fifty and sixty, 
firm and smooth as satin. So that in spite of wrinkles, rouge, and a 
certain air of age about the mouth, one can understand, that two years 
ago M. Balzac was her lover, and that, at the present moment, there are 
many with similar pretensions. 

She has a ton bref and tant soil pen brutal, which has as much of 
the vivandiere as the marechale in it; but she is spirituelle, quick, and 
full of that kind of passion to speak, which puts a conversation at once 
en train. 


No. IV.— The Courtier or -the Old Regime, 

I dined with M. de- and a gentleman, the Marquis de-, 

homme d la mode in the reign of Louis XVI., ami who had seen 
Louis XV. sup with Mde. DubarrL. “ What do you think of society 
now and society then, Marquis?”—“ For society to those who lived when 
I did, there is no society now. How can you expect there should b(j 
any, when here was my young friend who was going to cut my throat 
during dinner, because we don’t, happen to have the same political 
opinions ? When 1 was a young man. Sir, the only thought Snd occupa¬ 
tion of every one was, ‘ How shall we most amuse ourselves!’ All the 
wit and all the talent which is now working itself out in a variety of 
channels was then concentred in creating pleasure.” “ But the shop¬ 
keepers, they were a different race ?" “ 0 yes, they lived frugally and laid 
by their money, not witih the idea of becoming gentlem^i themselves, but 
with the hope and expectation that tlieir great-grand-children might 
become so. People rose gradually the son of a shopkeeper purchased 
a charge; his son purchased one higher;—^by degrees the family rose 
to the dignities of the magistratijre and the pariiament; and thus it 
arrived there prepared for a situation which had gradually approached. 

“ The common people had less desires, and were consequently more 
happy in their poverty, and more virtuous, being less exposed to temp¬ 
tation. This reminded, me pf the old lady from Bretagne whom I met 
the other day, ‘ And how are the peasantry in your country ‘ Oh I 
April-—YOL. xxxvii. no. cxlviix. 21 
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Monsieur,’ said she, * naivement, ils sont les raeilleurs gene du monde, 
car ils sont si ignoransand for luxury and comfort and all that sort 
of thing, M. le Marquis ? There was a greater kind of luxury,—more 
servants, more plate, more Horses,—but the table-cloth was not so fine 
and so clean,—the rooms were not so well lighted,—all the little 
articles of luxury were not so much attended to. But when you talk of 
luxury you must remember that one class of persons, the moat luxurious, 
is entirely extinct. The courtezan exists no more than the mammoth. 
'In my time she kept her carriage,—-had her beautiful apartments or her 
petite maiaon^ —gave her soirees, which were more difiicult to get to 
than those of the queen. Everything about her breathed that volvpt& 
and that desire to which she devoted herself.” “ And how did she support 
her establishment ?” “ Oh, she lived either with a gambler or a Grand 
Seigneur. 1 remember your grandfather, Jaques, saying, when he had 
lost all his fortune, ‘ au moins puis-je garder Julie et un cabriolet!’ The 
Prince de Soubise had seven Jigurantes who had each their night. lie 
allowed them lovers, but they were obliged to be of the noblesse. I 
remember the Count de Segur was very much in love with Mdlle. Adfele. 
‘ All, Prince,’ said some one to him, ‘ if you knew the pain every 
Tuesday that you give to the poor Segur. Mais qii’a t-il done ? II 
aime Mdlle. Adele. Quels enfans ! pourquoi nc me I’ont-ils pas dit? 
Ellc no viendra done plus que juaque cela soit passe;—cela passera.’ ” 

No. V.— The Booksei.leus. 

I went to M. -, publisher and bookseller. Janin was there, the 

author of tlie “ Ane Morte, Baniave,” &c., a little dark man witli a 
brilliant olive complexion, and an Italian countenance; vulgar, very 
gcsticulatory, and handsome if he had not a squint. He lives with 
Mdlle. Georges, and makes about 2000 napoleons a-year. He is 
accused of having no principles,—of writing in every newspaper ‘ Juste 
milieu,'—royalist .ind republican. Of course, he did nothing but talk 
of the want of principle in France; and I saw, as he continued to talk, 
that he did not exactly know what principle was. I observed this to my 
next neighbour. “ You are right,” said he, “ Janin wants a conscience, 
poor fellow; it is not his fault, he^ was born without one, just as another 
man may be born without an arm or a leg.” 

It is this which shocks one in the present state of France,—^not the 
predominating influence of talent, which indeed is the only influence ; 
but that talent, without honour or principle, should possess this influence. 
It is, in fact, stripping the empire of genius of all its advantages,—its 
poesy,—its beauty,—its chivalry. It is those advantages for which we 
wish pd feel an mterest in the triumph of intellfect, because we believe 
that it will bring to the affairs of the world the greatness and the 
sublimity wMch can only be learnt in the closet,—that it will invest with 
poesy and grandeur the things which have hitherto been treated by 
vulgnV minds as incofaipatible with such poesy and such grandeur. 

• But if the talent which succeeds is to be the talent of a Crispin or a 
Scapin,—if the cunning and intrigue of the parvenu is to tajte the place 
of the insolence and prerogatives of the ancient nobilityif FVance is 
to be governed, and the world is to be governed, by mfen who, if they 
ffere not ministers and men of letters, would be swindlers at the Palais 
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Royal; sWiiidletS With loaded diccf; pachefi atld Shtfffiel1^ df 6ihd|{^we 
have retrograded instead of advanced, and we shhll Be oblij^ed to go 
back to something Worse than we;, started from in order to artive ftl Wtter 
things. 

Mr. F-—’s apartments are up one pair of stairs only; feut that pair 
is a dirty and ill-lighted one. liis lodging, too, is small; three little 
rooms,—prettily furnished,—and with that kind of taste which we 
should call feminine in England, and which shows in its prevalence 
that the men live much more with the women here than with us. MT 

r-, however, complains of his lodging as not fine enough. He is 

going to get another;—200 or 300 francs, more or less, for a soiree" 
“ What is that to me ?” said he,—and tJiis is the genius of the present 
race of young men engaged in commerce and affairs. 

You find the taste and the manners of the aristocracy have been 
divided in the same manner as the fortunes. 

The antique nobility is not destroyed, it has only been cut up into 
pieces. Society is the Hotel de Montmorency divided out into apart¬ 
ments ; and, of one Grand Seigneur, time has made an infinity of little 
ones. 

The Hersiit of the Rub db la Faix. 


THE VEILED PICTURE. 

A TALE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

- the good die first. 

But those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the sockets.— Wordsworth. 

Some time since, at one of the artists’ conversazioni which are held in 
London, I recognized an individual whom I had previously known at Rome. 
He was con.sidcrod, in that metropolis of the arts, a young man of first-rate 
genius ; and certainly those of his productions which had come before my 
notice, I thought fully entitled him to lay claim to so exalted a character. 
We became intimate, and were much in each otlier’s .society. I found, a.s 
1 listened to his observations on his favourite study, which he idolized with 
an exalted enlhu.siasni, that, to tlie exquisite taste and mature judgment he 
evinced on every subject connected with art, he joined a highly poetical 
imagination, and a mind well stored with the treasures of classical litera¬ 
ture, When J lell Italy we parted with mutual regret, and I proceeded on 
my travels, leaving him to continue his studies with every probability of his 
soon becoming famous. Since then I iiad not heard from him, althougli I 
was frequently an ear-witness of his praises: the joy, therefore, with which 
we met may easily be imagined. 

I observed a strange alteration in his person and features. When I left 
him he possessed a handsome athletic form, eyes flashing with animation, 
and a countenance whereon the hues of health and manly beauty had b^n 
mellowed beneath the influence of a southern sun. He now appeared thin 
and pale, a shadow of deep melancholy enshrouded his features; and his 
gaze, which iwed to make all glad on which it fell, forced the spectator 
to participate in the wretchedness it expressed: he was evidently suffering 
from illness. 

“ Good God I Arthur,” 1 exclaimed, Os I approached him, “ what has 
caused this fearful change ? Have yod been ill ? ” 

2 X 2 
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He seemed pleased at meeting me, but did not answer my question. I 
repeated it, and with a forced laugh he answered me that he was very well, 
laying an emphasis on the two last words. He then changed the subject, 
and we talked of old times and old adventures; our troubles after Raifaelles 
and Salvators among monasteries and palaces; and our dangers in search 
of the picturesque among mountains and brigands. He entered into the 
conversation, but he had lost all that sparkling vivacity which had always 
made him so agreeable a companion. He smiled occasionally, when I 
brought to his recollection any odd incident which had previously given us 
‘food for many hours'laughter; but the smile was so faint, that it only 
showed more vividly the suffering it attempted to conceal. It was quite 
painful to me to observe the change which had taken place, and my heart 
ached as 1 listened to his broken voice. 

I received the most pressing invitations to visit him frequently, of which, 
on the first opportunity, I gladly availed myself; for all my sympathies 
were awakened mr his appearance, and I tliought if I could find out the 
cause of the alteration, 1 might possibly discover some remedy which would 
restore him to the health and nappiness he had previously enjoyed. On 
my first visit he showed me several of his productions. Many of them were 
grand, some remarkably beautiful, and all gave signs of extraordinary 
genius. The subjects were mostly historical; but there were .some land¬ 
scapes and imaginative compositions, and a few portraits; they possessed 
a richness of colour, and a correctness of drawing, rarely equalled in modern 
painting. His figures were designed in a masterly style—his females par¬ 
ticularly; they were worthy of the highest praise, and possessed a charade r 
of intellectual beauty which made one feel disposed to worship them as 
beings of a superior order. One painting only he neglected to show me ; 
it was in his studio, carefully veiled ^with a green curtain. I thought it at 
first rather strange that he should pass it unnoticed; but imagining it to 
be unfinished, I made no remark upon the subject. 

I afterwards visited him frequently. The only real pleasure he seemed 
to enjoy was, when I sat by his easel while he was busily emiiloyed, and 
read to him the best classic authors; but his health did not improve. He 
seemed declining rapidly, and I began to fear he was labouring under the 
effects of some malady which was secretly undermining Jiis constitution ; 
yet he never complained, and W'hen I asked him if he was ill, he would 
always reply in the negative. He took but little nourishment, and drank 
very sparingly of wine. At last he seemed wasting away so rapidly, that 
I found it Impossible any longer to restrain myself from interfering, and 
determined, at any risk, to get at the knowledge of the liidden mischief, 
whose effects appeared ev^ry day io me becoming more dangerous. 

One day after 1 had been reading Plato to him in the original, to whose 
philosophy he listened as if his soul was bound up in the words, I laid the 
t)Ook aside, and addressed him in the most kind and persuasive language I 
could use, wliUe I watched to observe what effect my discourse produced. 

“Arthur,” said I, “ it is evident to me that you have some secret which 
is ruining your peace of mind, and destroying your health.” 

1 observed that he trembled, and changed colour, but did not speak. 

Pardon me,” I continued, “ if I am intruding upon your private thoughts. 
I am influenced by a regard for your welfare, and I cannot retain the sacred 
name of friend, if I see fliat you are miserable, and attempt nothing to render 
yihi happy.” 

“Happy^l" he exMaimed involuntarily, but with such an expression of 
anguish aS can scarcely be imagined; and then relapsed into silence. 

*' I knew you,” I proceeded, “ at one time, when i^ou seemed not to have 
a care in the world; when your heart was buoyant and your step light. 

I now find you like one who, in the world, has no occupation—whose soul is 
oppressed with a multitude of griefs—and whose foot clings to the earth as if 
the limbs were rooted to the ^ound. I am certain that some heavy disap- 
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f ointment has fallen upon you. on which your happiness chiefly depended. 

do not desire to participate in your secrets from fedings of idle curiosity; 1 
am actuated by motives of a far higher chmacter; but I must say, that I con¬ 
sider you very wrong in keeping your afflictions to yourself, when there is 
one beside you who is ever ready to share them, and to offer whatever con¬ 
solation it is in his power to bestow." 

He shook his head mournfully, as if to intimate that the remedy was 
beyond my aid. 

‘‘You ought to be convinced, my dear friend," I continued, “that the 
encouragement of any secret grief is wrong; there is a selfishness about it ^ 
it generates misanthropic feelings; is often followed by consequences of a 
debasing character to the moral excellence of the human heart; and 1 
must think that mind little influenced by the golden truths of philosophy, 
that can continue in a practice so contrary to social love and generous 
fellowship. 1 know that you will not take offence at anjfthing 1 can say 
to you on such an occasion as this, when I can regard nothing but the 
human wrcc.k which I see before me, and can desire nothing but a speedy 
return to ‘ all its original brightness.’ Y^pu may reply, perhaps, that there 
is a luxury in the sole enjoyment of grief; but it is one that should not be 
indulged m. Anything carried to excess is injurious—the feelings and 
passiotis of humanity particularly so; they create a delirious poison that 
runs through the blood, infecting all the channels of vitality, till the heart 
and soul are deprived of all their social qualities under its withering in¬ 
fluence. For what arc we endowed with reason, ray dear Arthur, but to 
sliow how far we are superior to the rest of the creation, and to keep us 
from acting under the blind impulses of passion? You have allow’ed your 
feelings to get the better of your reason, and a morbid sloth has overpowered 
your better nature. Shake off this incubus—shake it off, I implore you.” 
I observed a slight twitching of the’muscles of the face as I concluded; 
his eyes glistened; he laid hold of one of my hands with a convulsive 
grasp, and nature, after a short struggle, triumphed. He turned away 
to conceal the weakness he had evinced, and 1 returned him a cordi^ 
])ressure of the hand. I allowed hmi the full indulgence of his feelings, 
knowing that their influence would go farther towards producing the state 
of mind in which I wished to keep him, than all the eloquence of which 1 
was master. At last he broke silence,— 

“ I hiul thought," said he, in a voice tremulous with agitation, “ that the 
secret would have gone with me to the grave; but it is for the best, perhaps, 
that it should be divulged,—therefore I will tell you all.” 

He seemed as if he was preparing himself for an effort, and then con¬ 
tinued— * 

“In my early youth I became acquainted with a young lady, whose 
beauty I will not eulogize, because you will soon have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself. 1 loved her; we were both young, but I was, by a few 
years, her senior; and in a short time she returned my affectlbn with all the 
devotedness of woman’s first love. We lived within a .short distance of each 
other. My family had once moved in a sphere of the highe.st respectability, 
l)ut misfortunes had hunjblcd them, and they were obliged to find associates 
in a different community. Her father had amassed a considerable fortune 
by the most industrious habits, and in his old age continued the same em¬ 
ployment with as much perseverance as he had practised in his youth. As 
long as he saw his family comfortable and his business productive, he cared 
not how the world went, and never interfered in dotnestic mattei’s. Her 
mother was a vulgar and ignorant woman, of a tyrannical disposition, who 
considered wealth the only sign of re.spectability; she ruled everywhere. 
She took care that her children s'nould be educated as well as money could 
make them, in the hope of their forming alliances that would increase her 
importance. Laura was the youngest of them all; it was .strange that a 
form and nature of such rare workmanship should have been produced from 
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suoh materials; but natqre lovea to disappoint the calculations of philoso* 
phers. She had but one brother, who was a few years older than heitself; 
he was the counterpart of his mother in all things, and consequently her 
idol. It is almost needless to say that 1 was objected to by them; but this 
rather strengthened Laura’s affection than the contrary, and we met 
clandestinely, and corresponded through the agency of her servant. 

“ At a veiy early age I had given evidence of a talent for painting, and 
I was educated for that profession. I have already told you that my family 
had been unfortunate; another reverse of fortune occurred, which obliged 
them to leave that neighboiuhood for ever. At^that time, having, I knew, 
nothing to depend upon but my own exertions, I thought that the world 
might suspect me of inteivsted motives in retaining the affections of a young 
gill whose expectations were so far superior to my own; therefore, after a 
long and painful struggle with my fee^ngs, I came to the determination of 
discontinuing the connexion rather than urrow myself open to such debas¬ 
ing suspicions, i wrote, and resigned all claim to lier hand and heart; as 
from my situation in society I was unable *to offer her those advantages 
which 1 felt convinced she had a i^ght to expect. Then, m language that 
can never fade from my memory, she replied—‘ When you have lost all 
affection for me, then, dearest Arthur, tell me that you cannot offer what I 
have a right to expect; and she who now feels in calling herself only your 
Laura, will no longer style herself by so enviable a name.’ This silenced 
my scruples, and I resigned myself to the delightful enjoyment of loving 
and being loved. 

“ Some envious wretcli, like the Evil One, when he beheld the felicity of 
our first parents, had witnessed our happiness only with a design to mar it, 
—he told her family of our secret meetings. They were of course very much 
enraged, took advantage of Laura’s absence to break open her writing-desk, 
and there discovered several of my letters. L.^ura was instantly sent for, 
overwhelmed with sibuse, which she bore with the meekness of an angel, 
and made to indite a very angry letter to me, the purport of which was to 
reprove me for my presumption in daring to aspire to an alliance with her 
family, and to forbid any further correspondence. When I received it, it 
caused me much anxiety, and I began to believe in the general fickleness of 
womankind, but the next post brought me a letter from her fUll of womanly 
tenderness, and of words— 

* Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 

It cleared up the mystery. 

“ Although she was watched with the most rigid espionage, and suffered 
every indignity from the family, because she would not promise to renounce 
me, for two years we continued to correspond with, apd at intervals to meet, 
each other. She improved in beauW, and I in my profession. I studied long 
and earnestly for improvement, for I thought that only by attaining eminence 
I could prove myself worthy of her love. About this time her letters began to 
be less frequent, and our interviews at longer intervals. Yet in speech and in 
writing she seemed as kind as ever. At last she told me that our corre.spond- 
ence must be discontinued, as lier mother had quarrelled with the faithful ser- 
v.ant by whose agency it had been carried on; and as she had been dismissed 
from her service, no letters of mine could come to her without being disco¬ 
vered ; she concluded her letter by saying—‘ I allow that time does make 
changes, but it never-*>n«^ver will in ray regard for you; and I tell you, dear 
Arthur, that while I can hear that you still remain firm in your affection to 
your Laui'a, no power on earth shall force me to give, my hand to another.* 
Although I could not but regret that the only channel of communication 
between us was no longer available, these assurances of her unalterable 
attachment convinced me of her sincerity, and I felt assured that the 
absence of ray letters would make no difference in her regard for me. I 
placed the most unbounded confidence in her truth." 
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A$ he concluded the sentence, Arthur linked his arm within mine, and led 
me before the picture, which I have noticed as the one concealed by a 
curtain. 

*‘So deeply," he continued, “were her features fixed upon my memory, 
that wanting to paint a picture from the story of Abelard and Holoise, 1 
made her as a study for the latter, and endeavoured to trace upon tlie 
canvass those charms which had made so lasting an impression on my 
heart. I had then no opportunity of seeing ht.r, but she was ever in my 
thoughts; therefore, from memory I am indebted for the strong resemblance 
which the portrait bears to the original. There is no ooni position witii 
which I have taken so much pains * I lingered over it like a mother over 
her first-born; I touched, and retouched it, and endeavoured to bestow 
upon it all the ext^uisite finish of a Gerard Dow. I have lately closed 
the painting from view, because it became too painful a mockery lor me 
to bear," 

With a trembling hand he drew aside the curtain, ailtl I never beheld 
anything so lovely as the beinj? before me; the atmosphere seemed to grow 
bright, as if a burst of sunshine had flasjhcd upon the room, Holoise was 
designed as rising from a couch, on which she had been reclining, while 
her lover, kneeling at her feet, had, in the passionate eloqnenc^e of verse, 
declared the eagerness of his love. Her hair was light and of a glossy hue, 
parted off her lair and open forehead, and rested in luxuriant tresses upon 
her dazzling throat and swelling breast; her eyes were of lliat deej) rich 
blue that seem born of Heaven, from their resemblance to the fair clouds 
which veil it from our sight, and were filled with that deep and earnest ex- 

E ression of womanly tenderness , that sulxlues the heart dn whieli it falls. 

leauty seemed to breathe in the swelling outline of her form, and pas.sion 
ajjpeared to dwell in the melting fondness of her looks. Her dress was in 
the picturesque costume of thetwelftli cenliny, allowing the graceful shape 
of the limbs to be .seen beneath its folds. The room was decorated with 
tapestry, on which were delineated subjects from scriptural history, and the 
rich light which fell upon the eloquent features of Heloise came mellowed 
through a window of painted glass, whereon a virgin and child were 
drawn in clear and fadeless colours. 

I looked upon the painting with unconcealed rapture: it w’as a master¬ 
piece. It appeared to possess all tlio flowing richness of colour which 
belongs to the Italian school, united witli the exquisite finish of the Flemish 
painters. I think I should have gazed at it till nightfall, entranced in ad¬ 
miration, had 1 not been started by a heavy sigh. I hastily let liill the 
curtain, and turned round; my friend had sunk into a scat; Ibis face was 
buried in his hands, and his attenuated ii’aine shook with violent convul¬ 
sions. 

“ Arthur!" said I, taking his thin hand in mine, “ what ails you?" 
“Nothing,” he replied, faintly, catching his breath at intervals, as if 
something impeded his respiration, “ nothing—nothing—rnj^ friend; 'tis a 
slight attack to which 1 am sometimes subject, but it will soon be over; 
there—there—I am better now—I am much better—I wmU now go on w ilh 
my narrative." • * 

“No,no, Arthur,” I exclaimed, observing the agitation he was endea¬ 
vouring to control, “you can continue it at some other time." 

“ Perhaps not, my friend—perhaps not," he replied; “ T dare not trifle 
with time.” He made a violent effort to conquer his weakness, and then, 
with assumed composure, continued. “ Soon afterwards ray productions 
attracted the attention of a certain nobleman, W'cll known for the liberality 
with which he patronizes the fine arts, and he was so pleased witli my 
compositions, that, after a short acquaintance, he otiered, at his own 
expense, to send me to Italy to pursue my studies. This was a temptation 
I could not resist, and I soon accepted his generous offer. Althougfi I 
sought frequently, I found no opportunity of having an interview with Laura 
before 1 left England; but when 1 arrived in Rome 1 determined to confine 
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myself to one object, that of rising in my profession, for the sole purpose o 
becoming worthy of her affection. The name of my noble patron was ft 
passi)ort to every palazzo in Rome, and I quickly availed myself of its 
influence. 1 studied the glorious creations of the antique till I felt inibued 
vvil li 1 he spirit of their beauty, and the immortal designs of the great painters 
1 had before my eyes, till I became familiar with every excellence they 
possessed. There 1 found the best living models to draw from—women as 
lovely as the Madonnas of Ratfaclle, and men as finely shaped as the 
Deities of Canova. 

, “Three years I remained in Italy, seeking for eminence, and in some 
degree—in a degree which gave me a proud and happy consciousness of 
having succeeded in my endeavours—1 obtained it. Y et Laura was never 
absent from my remembrance. 1 fed my heart with hopes of creating a 
name and loi tune worthy her acceptance. 1 yearned for distinction, only 
for her sake. I was happy with the world and with all around me. I had 
obtained honours and rewards above my expectations, and I looked forward 
to the possession of Laura as the crowning gift which would give a value to 
the rest. She was present with n},e at all times, and in ah places, and shed 
a line of beauty and excellence over all T did. If I wanted to design any 
figure possessing extraordinary grace, I thought of her, and creations of 
more than earth-born loveliness rose upon the canvass. It was her to whom 
I looked for inspiration; and all bright thoughts and glorious imaginings 
were centered in her remembrance. Visions of beauty thronged upon my 
mind, freshly bathed in the sunshine of her delicious smiles, or newly glori¬ 
fied by the soft brilliance of her enamoured eyes. 

“ '1 lie time drew near lor my return to England, and I busied myself, during 
my voyage home, with delightful anticipations of my coming felicity. I 
thought of the joy with which she would welcome me after so long a sepa¬ 
ration, and seemed to behold the lustri; of her dove-like eyes dwelling 
I'ondly on my own. I hailed the white clitfs of Dover, shining through the 
mist, for bringing me nearer to her presence. My fame had travelled 
before me ; and 1 discovered, when I landed, that I was in as high estimation 
among my fellow-countrymen, as had followed my efforts in Italy. At the 
first opportunity I made inquiries for Laura and her family. I found that 
her father had died during my absence, leaving .an immense fortune to be 
divided amongst his widow and children, who,'with the exception of the 
son, bad retired into the country. It was some time before 1 found out her 
residence, and when it was discovered, I had still greater difficulty in seeing 
her. At last I met her by accident in town. She appeared glad to see 
me, pressed my hand with cxtacy, and looked up into my face with all her 
usual tenderness; yet, afterwards, she blushed, hung down her head in 
silence, and seemed fearful of being seen in my company. I would not leave 
her till she had given me permission to write to her, and had received her 
promise to answer me. I was too much wrapped up in the happiness I felt 
in her society, short as the period was in which we were together, to observe, 
at the time, those signs of estrangement, which afterw'ards came before my 
memory with all the bitterness of disappointment. My friend—it was the 
last time we met V' 

In the few last sentences his voice faltered, and at the conclusion it was 
so broken as to be scarcely audible; but, with a supernatural energy, he 
struggled with his feelings, and, in a few minutes, resumed his narrative 
with apparent composure. 

“ J wrote he cohtinued-—“ yes, I wrote to her; I told her how long 

I had loved her—how faithful had been my affection, and that my attach- 
rawt could only cease with my existence. Tliat to me all the glory 1 had 
obfMiied wa.s worthless, unless she for whom only it was sought made it 
valuable by sharing it with me; and I implored her, by all her gentle 
endearments, and by all the happy moments we had passed in each 
other’s society, to assure me, at once, either of the certainty of my hap¬ 
piness, or of my misery. I waited long and anxiously for an answer. When 
t 
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any suspicion entered my mind of her inconstancy, I thought of all she had 
endured for my sake. I recalled to mind the letter she had written to me 
from the country, where she had been sent by her friends for the piirjiose 
of preventing any communication between us, in which she stated that the 
persecutions of her relations had become quite insupportable, and tlie 
waters of a lake, round which she was in the habit of walking, looked so 
clear, so tranquil, and so beautiful, that she had been tem])ted to put an 
end to her misery and her existence at once; but that the thoughts of pos¬ 
sessing my loNis held her hack, and she felt that she could not give up my 
affection, even to possess peace, and happiness, and heaven. Yes, I thought 
of these things, and my heart smote me for suspecting her of deceit. I 
waited without a murmur; laid the fault of the delay on a variety of differ¬ 
ent causes, and felt assured of my eotning happiness. My friend I imagine 
my feelings when 1 received this letter." 

With a trembling hand he gave me a note which appeared much crum¬ 
pled, and felt damp to the touch; it was dated more tiian three months 
back, and I read as follows:— 

“ You have, perhaps, before this, accused me of neglect for not having 
answered your note before, but 1 have *l)een unable to do so. Your letter 
was what might have been expected from you—nolile and disinterested. I 
am grateful for your kind affection for me, though I can never repay it as 
you merit. Forget me, Arthur—I ask you to forget me ; I am still your 
friend, and shall never cease to be so, hut you will meet with those more 
likely io make you happy: you can then remember me as the friend of your 
adversity, and as one \^llO would never have forsaken 3 '^ou in the day of 
trouble. “ Your sincere well wisher, 

* “ Laura." 

I was wondering, within myself, at the extraordinary fickleness of this 
girl, wh(‘n my friend, with more composure than I could have expected from 
him, proceeded:— 

“ When I had perused tliat letter,” ho continued, “ its meaning came 
with such a sudden shock upon my brain, as to derange, at once, every 
faculty it possessed ; I was si'iisible only of a sudden and intense pam about 
the region of the heart. The rest I heaiil from rny attendants; they were 
alarmed by hearing a noise in my room ; they rushed in, and found me ex¬ 
tended on tlie floor. For several montlis 1 was deli ious; my life wa.s 
despaired of; hut I recovered to the state in which you now see me, to 
linger by a painful and declining death. What are to me lame, and name, 
and honour, and gloiy, now she for whom I sought them requirc.s them not? 
What are to me the riches of the world, now her for whom I struggled to 
obtain them refuses to share them witlj me ? I have no occupation—I have 
no incentive to occupation. The world holds out to me no prize worth 
struggling for, and the stimulus of earthly jiassions has no power over me. 

I am w'asting away, gradually, hut surely; all the functions of the body 
have lost their energy, though the soul still lives in the immortality of its 
youth, 'Tis hard, as Homer says, a/j.ipl ryvi^aiKi i hut in a short 

lime it will be over, and I shall be at peace with her and with all 
mankind.” , • • 

I went home in a most melancholy state of mind from hearing my friend’s 
eventful history. The next morning I called upon him at ah early hour. 

I had left him tranquil and resigned; indeed 1 felt surprised and delighted 
at his composure. When 1 was taking my leave, he pressed my hand with 
more than his usual kindness of manner, while tho*tears wei’e tracing their 
way along his haggard cheeks. I knocked at the door as I recalled these 
things to my mind ; the servant opened it; his look alarmed me; I rushed 
up .stairs into my friend’s bed-room, and there I beheld the unhappy man 
extended lifeless on his bed! On the table, near him, lay a .small bottle, 
which had contained poison of the deadliest nature. I saw how bitterly 
I had been deceived by his composure of the previous evening; he had evi¬ 
dently premeditated self-destruction, and had assumed tranquillity to avoid 
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suspicion! He seemed to have died without a struggle. As I was examiti* 
ing the corpse, I observed something glittering between its bony fingers; 
it was a gold locket, containing hair, ana on the back of it was engraved the 
name of Laura.—He died as he had lived.^ 

I witnessed the last honours paid to his remains, and then proceeded to 
examine his papers. He left his pictures to be sold for the benefit of his 
relations, except a few which he bequeathed to me as a testimony of hia 
friendship; and one, which was “ the Veiled Picture,” he begged me to 
take to Laura, after he was buried, and to give into her hands at the 
same time the following letter:— 

* “ 1 do not write either to complain or to reproach; I am as much above 
the one as I am superior to the other. Before these lines meet your gaze, 
the hand which now traces them will be cold, and the heart from whence 
they spring will have ceased to hold communion with the world; the dead 
complain of no injuries, and feel no wrongs. 1 write to assure yon of my 
forgiveness, and that iw last words may express, with hea^t and soul, and 
in spirit and in truth—God bless you I Arthur.” 

With some difficulty I discovered her dwelling, and l.firnt that she was 
going to be married the follow ing‘week. After asking for the young lady, 
1 was told by the servant she would be with me immediately, and was de¬ 
sired to walk into a handsomely decorated room. I placed the picture in 
the most advantageous light, and awaited her coming. In a short time she 
appeared. She was fully as beautiful as she had been described; but there 
was a trace of melancholy in the features of the original, which the portrait 
did not possess. I wondered not at the infatuation of my unfortunate friend, 
as 1 gazed on the charms with which this Circe had bound his existence in 
her love. I said nothing to her, fearing tdtrust my voice in her presence, 
but gently undrew the curtain of the picture. As soon as she beheld it, a 
flood of sweet recollections seemed to'rush upon her heart, and her whole 
soul appeared absorbed in the scene before her. As slie gazed upon it, she 
drew in her breath eagerly, so as to make her respiration distinctly audible, 
and her looks were expressive of the most intense interest. I gently i)ut 
into her hand the letter; she took it almost mechanically, but without 
taking the least notice of my presence; her eyes fell upon the characters, 
which she recognized and read. As soon as she had jierused it through, 
she turned her gaze upon me with a glassiness of eye that riveted me to the 
spot. Her beautiful mouth became momentarily distorted; her lovely fea¬ 
tures underwent a sudden and complete transformation, expressive of deep 
and silent agony—she dropped the letter at my feet—uttered a long and 
horrid laugh, and sunk down upon the floor in violent hysterics. 

For Several days she was in a state of raving madness; and though the 
fit left her in a precarious state of weakness, on her first return to sensibi¬ 
lity she sent for me. She bade mo relate to her all I knew of her lover. 
I did so; and she continually interrupted my narration with execra¬ 
tions on her cruelty and falsehood. After she had heard me out, she 
told me she was the victim of her mother's ambition. During Arthur's 
absence, she had tried every scheme to thrust him from her affections, 
and to bring abojit a marriage which she considered more advanta¬ 
geous. She had succeeded but too well. Laura’s heart had been humbled 
by threats, and her life had been rendered miserable by unkindness. Re¬ 
ceiving no int^igence of her lover, in a moment of weakness she agreed to 
all her mother proposed. She now exclaimed against her inhumanity, her 
felsehood, and her treachery, and accused herself of being the murderer of 
her lover. Although great attention was paid to her by her friends, she 
received a shock from which she never recovered;- and before the day 
arrived which was to have seen her a bride, the grave possessed all that re¬ 
mained of one of the loveliest forms that death had ever disrobed of beauty. 

W*. 
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THE PRAYER OP UARMADUKE. 

BY MART HOVITT. 

Part I. 

Dame Ellinor from her bed rose no, 

A little past midnight up rose she; 

“ And oh I" she said, “ this dream ot mine 
An evil thing betokeneth pje J 

“ Alas 1 my Lord, that you are false. 

That our home's peace is overthrown I 
Oh! woman’s heart is a heart of flesh; 

But the heart of man is made of stone. 

“ And now ’tis nine long years and more 
Since you, on that false embassy. 

Went to the fatal court of .France;— 

How could you leave your babes and me! 

" They say the young Queen loves you more 
Tnan any noble in her land; 

My dream betokened other things,— 

The dungeon-chain, the ruffian’s hand. 

“ Ah! though you have been false to me, 

I never can forswear my truth; 

And they were evil counsellors. 

My Lord, that did misguide your youth." 

And so she spoke, and wrung her hands. 

And paced the floor in wild dismay : 

At length she turned her toward the bed 
Whereon her maiden daughter lay;— 

Beautiful in her blooming youth. 

Her bright hair on the jiillpw spread; 

And in lier deep sleep’s holy calm 
Resting her innocent young head. 

“ Oh! would,” she cried, “ ye were a man. 

To ride by land, to sail by sea. 

That ye might seek your father out. 

And save him from tliia jeopardy! 

“ Or would I were a childless wife. 

Whose life had but one love at stake; 

So would I give my own heart's blood , 

A ransom for my dear Lord’s sake! ” 

With that, up sprung young Marraaduke 
From the little bed whereon he lay,— • 

“ I’ve heanl your words, dear mother,” he said, 

“ And let me go to France, I pray. 

** I will up, and ride by morning light,— 

I will up, and sail across the sea,—• 

I will hie me to the court of France, 

And bring my father back with me.” 

“ Alas I my child,” his mother spake, 

“ What couldst thou do?—there’s wood and wold— 
Mountain and sea,—a thousand miles 
To go,—and thou'rt but ten years old I ” 
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« Oh I heed not that, dear mother,” he said, 

“ And of my travel take no heed: 

God will go with me night and day; 

I feel that I can do this deed,” 

My noble boy 1 ” his mother said, 

“ If God go with thee, all is right! 

Now lay thee down and sleep again,— 

Lie down and sleep till morning light.” 

Then called she her maidens three. 

Long ere the dawning day begun ; 

And speedily the three rose up. 

Much marv’lling what was to be done. 

And the lady she took silk and lawn, 

Apd velvet rich, and cramoisie. 

And woollen cloth that was fine as silk. 

And laid them all before the three. 

“ And see that ye make a goodly dress,— 

A goodly dress that ye make with care, 

■Well fitted to my son Marmaduke,— 

E’en such as the King's own son might wear. 

And so they wrought with mickle thought, 

, The skilfullest maidens in the land; 

And in three days’ time their work was done; 
And his mother took him by the hand; 

And she clothed him in ^he Holland lawn. 

The finest that the loom coidd spin ; 

And a snow-white collar of needle-work 
She pinned on with a diamond pin. 

And she put him on a vest of green. 

So shapely made, with many a fold; 

And she belted him like a little earl. 

And clasped the belt with a clasp of gold. 

Then she drew on his leg the silken hose. 

As fine as hose of silk could be. 

Ami she laced on his shoes with ribbon strings 
Midw ay below his graceful knee. 

And again she took him by the hand, 

And thus she spoke to an ancient knight:— 

“ As I have told you, trusty friend, 

<Be ready to ride by morning light. 

“ And here is my son Marmaduke, 

And, with God's blessing, good Sir Hugh, 

As sdon as the morning's prayer is said 
He shall be ready to ride vvith you. 

“ But look yc, as I have him dressed 
In this fair robe of forest green. 

When he^s come to the court of France 
Let him appear btd’ore 1 he queen. 

“ And so God's blessing go with you I 

I've litlJe to say w'hich I have jiot said,— 

But keep in mind that he is young. 

And as yet but little hath travelled. 
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So bethink you of his tender agei— 

That he may weary long ere you; 

Therefore take rest at the hostelrie 
Of each good town you travd through. 

“ And, lack ye time, be up and ride 
As soon's ye list by morning light; 

But, good Sir Hugh, by a mother’s prayer, 
Kide never long nor late at night. 

“ And if it chance that he sick,— 

As God forfend that so it be,— 

Convey him to a holy house. 

And hasten back with speed for me. 

“ And when ye come to London town 
Delay not, make no longer stay 
Than ye would at the hostelrie 
Of any town upon the way. 

“ For many men be in London town 
To whom his noble father's known ; 

And, God forgave me, but I scorn 
E’en pity by those proud men shown. 

“ And when to the end of fair England 
Ye’ve ridden, ye’ll come unto the sea. 

And, mind you, that ye only cross 
When the wind is fair as it can be. 

“ And cross not in a cra*y boat. 

Nor yet in a new one trust the tide. 

For the crazy boat must have an end, 

And the new one it has not been tried. 

“ And when yc come to the land of France, 

As I know ye for a man discreet. 

Say not one word of whence ye come. 

Yet courteously the people greet; 

“ Else chance might be that quarrels rose 
In a tongue ye little understand; 

And if ill happed, what could ye do 

With this poor child in that strange land ? 

“ And now, once more, Goci be your guide. 

And counsel you as shall be best I 
But the sun is set, the night wears on. 

So hasten to your needful rest." • 

Good rest had the knight and Marmaduke, 

But little rest had the anxious lady; 

And with the dawn, when the two rose u]/. 

They found all things were waiting ready. 

Then she booted the boy like a little knight. 

And she put him on a golden spur. 

And she gave him a cloak for his travel long. 

Well lined and trimmed with minever. 

And so she watched the two ride forth— 

Through the portal high she watched them ride 
And she blessed aloud her noble son. 

And the trusty old man by his side. 
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And her step wes free. Her eye was detr^ 

And her dieekwith flushing erimson butritied, 
As she passed the people of her house. 

And baek into her hall returned. 

But then she to her chamber went. 

And the dotnf of her chamber bolted she; 
And she knelt beside his empty bed 
And wept like a mother bitterly. 


Pabt 11. 

Now twenty days they travelled, 

Xoung Marmaduke and old Sir Hugh. 

And they rested long at the hostelrie 
Of each good town they travelled through. 

t 

And in each town that they went throi^h, 

The thronging people gazed and smiled; 

Saying, “ Yonder rides some great earl’s son,’’ 

Or “ Blessings on your goodly child I" 

And as they rode through London town, 

. They met the king and nobles nine; 

And he said, to the lord on his right hand, 

“ I’faith I wish yon child were mine 1” 

And every lord, from first to last. 

Turned in his saddle with suddeti spring; 

But not one lord of all the train 
Whose son he was could tell the king. 

And when they unto Dover came, 

There did they rest one summer’s day; 

And then a steady wind arose, 

And twenty ships were in the bay. 

And, in the stoutest ship of all. 

Before the morrow's sun went down, 

The old man and young Marmaduke, 

Sailed safely into C^ais town. 

And through the pleasant land of Frajfce 
They rooe, a joy in all men's sight; 

And everywhere they left the name 
t)f the “ noble child and the courteous knight." 

And ere in Paris they abode 
For seven, days, they wort sUch gracp. 

That 'mong the nobles of the court 
The old knight and the boy had place. 

And ere seven days were come and gone 
The boy put on his vest of green^ 

And ifi his silken hose and shoes 
Came in before the youthful queen, 

The queen beside a table sate, 

AITradiant in her regkl dresi^. 

And a handsome man stood by her Chairi 

And they laughed and at (dHiii, 
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At length the merry queen looked up,— 

And Ay, my lord/' she said and^miled, 

“ Is that a i)retty page of yours ?*— 

Come here, thou grave and gentle child!'* 

Tliat moment he stepped lightly up. 

And bent upon his khee tis soon 

“ I'm page to no good lord," hd said, 

“ But 1 am come to cravd a boon." 

“ Whate’er thy boon," she said, “tell on, 

Fair boy; I wiU not say thee nay." 

Then earnestly he spake:—“ Oh, send 
My father home with me this day!" 

“ Your father, child I and who is he?'* 

Amazed, the merry queen replied; • 

“ And how may I your father know 
From any gentleman beside?” 

“ You may know him for the bravest man. 

With good broad-sword and tourney lance,— 
And by the songs the people sing 
Of him in every town of France. 

At this the queen looked pale, then red; 

“ And how is this, my lord,” said she; 

“ For whom has any minstrel .sung. 

Save you and your great chivalrie ?" 

“ You may know him," still Ihe boy w'ent on, 

“ For the handsomest man in all the land 
You may know him by a thie-love ring 
That lie wears upon his own right hand." 

At this the queen sprang up in ire, ^ 

And the noble clasped his hands in fear. 

For she had the ring upon her hand 
That she had worn for many a year. 

" My lord," said she, “ what meanelh this ?" 
And she snatched the ring from off her hand, 

“How came you here to mock a queen 

When you'd a wife in your own land ? 

• 

“ If you had a wife and children there. 

You might have known a woman’s mood; 

By heaven, false man, my rage shall burn 
Till it is quenched in your heart's blood!” * 

“ Shed not his blood!" cried the little boy. 

For his father spake no word at all, , 

“ Or my mother’s dream it will come true, 

For it told her evil would befall." 

“ And what is your mother, child, to me 
But a name to ciu-se until I die!— 

Hence, hence!—^you shall carry liack the news 
That you saw your father bleeding lie!” 

Scarce heard young Marmaduke these words, 
When he sprang unto his feet,—and cried, 

“ Oh, say not so, I've a milk-white doe^ 

At home, and seven fleet stags beside. 
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And these I’ll give to save his life—- 
The gen^e doe and the stags so bold; 

And my mother will give far more than these— 
Broad lands and store of good red gold ! 

“But, for God’s love, shed not his bfood I 
For if my words have wrought his bane. 

My gentle mother may mourn us both. 

For I can never go home again !” 

The queen looked up, the queen looked down. 
Then dashed away the tears that sprung;— 

“ And tell me, boy,” she softly said, 

“ Is your mother beautiful and young?” 

“ Your hair,” he said, “is yellow as gold, 

^y mother’s is long and deeply brown ; 

She’s kind and sad, and she often weeps— 
Weeps long, but I never saw her frown. 

“ And if she comes, or^if she goes. 

All hands to wait on her are ready; 

And the old men and the children small 
Pom- blessings on so good a lady, 

“ And night and morn she prays to sec. 

My father,—must she vainly pray ?— 

’Tis nine long years since he went forth. 

Oh, send him holne with me this day !” 

Tlie queen from her neck took a jewelled chain. 
And clasped it roundliis neck with care; 

“ And now,” she said, “go home, sweet boy, 

My mood is changed—I grant thy prayer. 

“ But it is not for thy milk-white doe 

That I have pardoned this man's offence ; 

And it is not for thy mother’s gold. 

But ’tis for thy young innocence I” 

The carl he w'as a proud, proud man. 

And ho put on his haughtiest mien 

As he took his fair son by the hand. 

And hasted from before the queen. 

But when he sate witii him alone. 

Sometimes he frowned, sometimes he smiled; 

And long he mused and nothing spake. 

At length he rose and blessed his child. 

Saying, “ Thou’st won me back, my boy. 

The furious storm is hushed to rest; 

Thou hast adventured life for me,— r 
My duteous child thou shalt be blest!” 

And so they rode to Calais town. 

And with a fair wind crossed the sea; 

And through the pleasant English land 
They passed along right lovingly. 

And when he saw the ancient woods. 

And towers of his own house arise. 

Again he blessed his gentle boy. 

And tears stood glistening in his eyes. 
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But when he stood on his hearth-stone. 
And clasped his own true wife again; 

In sooth the tears from botli their eyes 
Poured down lik^ plenteous summer rain. 

And a loud joy ran through the house, 
Startling the old wood’s solitude; 

But their soul’s joy was all too deep 
To pour itself in riots rude. 

And Marmaduke in after years 
Became an earl of high renown; 

And England’s king, in civil strife. 

Received from him the ransomed crown. 

And in the chapel of his house 
He sleeps among the dead of old; 

And minstrels of that ancient time 
Preserved the legend I have told. 
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Literary Loih Associiftion—New House of Commons—The Spirit of the Nation 
—Cobbettanotlvij —The Passion for L^ht Ileadiiig—Arcana of Knowledge—i 

Why do People Miix^heir Servants to dress Fine?—Police Force,jfjalias I^olicc 
Violence—A moder^rAlderman. 


LiT^nJTtY l30AT?^ssociATioN.—Tlie suggestions which have reached 
us since the publication of the last commentation under this head, and 
which arose strictly out of the exigencies of the times, have more and 
more convinced us of the practicability and usefulness of the project. To 
the objection tliat great capitalists would not come into such a scheme, 
it may be answered, small capitalists perhaps would. There arc those 
who, being now somewhat before tlie world, do not require the aid of 
this sort of Bank, but who might, and who, in that expectation, niiglil 
contribute in some of tlie forms that would be framed for its main¬ 
tenance. 

Let it be borne in mind that this* is not a Literary Charity, but a 
Literary Bank. The difference between this and other Banks being, that 
the officers understan<l the nature of literary security. 

We ask^ had Gibbon gone to a bank and shown hie jirevious pro¬ 
ductions, exhibited his library, proved the expectations of liis friends, 
and even laid before it an agreement with liis responsible booksellers, 
could he have obtained M. on advance upon his great historical work, most 
inadequately paid by six thousand pounds ? No, he might have starved and 
the work been aborted. But Gibbon had a private fortune; if he had not 
had one, it would seem then that his “ History of the Decline and Fall” 
would never have appeared ; and yet our bank woald have enabled such 
a man to have produced liis work. Were Mr. Baring to propose in the 
House a vote of sixteen thousand pounds, the cost of last year’s Museum, in 
order to procure for English literature such an historical work as Gibbon’s, 
would there be a dissentient voice except Cobbett’s ? To instance a later 
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work, Mr, Mill’s “ British India ”—the publishers 6f this work, than whom 
there are not more respectable or enlightened men in any rank of society 
in this country, did all they could consistently with the oirdinary prin- 
fiplcs of business, and yet, during its composition, we believe the author 
had to submit to severe privations; and it is probable that, had he had 
tastes less austere, or been gifted with a less determined spirit, this great 
work would never have appeared, and the author, discouraged, dispirited, 
perhaps broken-hearted or ruined, would have sought some obscure 
employment, or fallen a victim to disappointment. When Mr. Mill’s 
work appeared, the East India Company saw the merit of it; the money 
received from Messrs. Baldwin and Co., though considerable, never 
could have made up for years of uncertainty; but the great East India 
Bank had it in its jiower immediately to repay the devotion of time and 
.ability that had been spent upon the history of their alFairs. Still this 
would not have been wanted if the booksellers could have distributed 


equally over the lime employed the sum ultimately given for the work. 
Now it is this very accommodation which our Literary Loan Society 
^vould afford, and with advantage to itself. 

It is one of the reasons why such an institution as we propose will 
not be established, that literary men are so careless and helpless in their 
own concerns, and yet this is the very strongest ground upon which 
such an establishment could be based. VVA \ 

New H6use op Commons, —SentimeirodfsiiijfJis'jMtfr^ also a 

dangerous vice, and ought to be speedily put (Jtm^XWhen it was 
lately proposed to build a new House of Commons better adapted for 
present wants. Sir Robert Inglis allowed that the present house would 
not hold the meVnbers, but still maintained that no new house should bo 


built. Why i Because the existing house had once been adapted to 
its purpose, and that many able and distinguished men had spoken in it. 
This sounds differently when such names as Pym and Hampden are 
coupled with such jihrascs as “these sacred precincts,” “these old walls,” 
“ reverberating to inc sound of this or that great man’s solemn voice,” &c. 
If a man were to say of his rat-traj), “To be sure it is grown utterly use¬ 
less, and for a moderate ex])ense 1 could buy a far better, but still, when 
1 remember that tliis trap did once catcli that big rat and this big rat, I 
cannot bear to bait another; no, Iiere is a piece of bacon for the vene¬ 
rable old ruin !” he would of course be laughed at. Sir Robert spoke of 
Pym and Hampden, but those were not the names he meant. 

What can be clearer than that a room ought to be big enough for the 
assembling of those whose bouiulen duty it is to meet in it daily and 
hourly ? The argument that tlie number of members is too great fora 
deliberative meeting applies to that number, and not to the house. Re¬ 
duce the number, if it is too great; if it is not too great, accommodate 
honourable gentlemen with a s,at. 

At the same time, be it observed, buildings in England are ordinarily 
made such jobs of, aiftl frequently so mismanaged, that we sliould pause 
long before wc pul!e<l down the present house on the chance of getting 
a better. A bigger oUr architects will secure us, but we are scarcely 
prepared to depend upon them for one in which mcml)crs can be heard. 

Connected with tlie question of the due number of members occur* 
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another; Should the seats of members be fixed as in the American 
senate at Washington ? There the seat is as fixed as the state for which 
the member is the delegate; and the most cursory glance shows not 
what honourable gentleman is absent, but what district for that evening 
is unrepresented. The absence ofa sufficient member from an important 
debate is like striking such or such a district out of the catalogue of 
existence, as far as the business of that night is concerned. 

We wonder that Mr. Hume’s organ of economy has not suggested to 
him that, with no great expense or difficulty, a portion of Buckinghain 
Palace might be well adapted to this purpose. There is a locality of 
that fine building that only wants a few thousand pounds to be spent 
upon it to be converted into one of the finest rooms in the world, always 
excepting the few rooms Lord Burlingtoukbuilt in this country, such as 
the York Assembly Rooms, and one or tw^tliers, whish, as a whole,-— 
we do not speak merely of size,—arc perha^ unrivalled. The great mass 
of building, and the vast variety of rooms now existing in Buckingham 
Palace, would all be wanted for conimittee-rooins; besides which we 
would give each member his office or place of business. The gardens 
are unnecessarily large in this point of view, and a part of the ground 
might be most advantageously oecupied^by buildings appropriated to the 
temporary residence of bachelor and other members wno came to reside 
in London only during the transaction of business*. This is a class that 
will increase every day : the Reformed Parliament has many’such. The 
House of Commons must cease to be considered as a thing of fashion, h 

TiTE*^piiiiT OF THE Nation.—I t*is in vain to endeavour to resist the 
spirit of the nation; it will break out in spite of the efforts of learned 
imitators to mould it into some other form. The arts most surely follow 
all its caprices. We have heard a great deal of encouraging historical 
pictures: sacred history'painling flourished in Italy and other countries 
when the spirit of tlie mass of tlie nation was bigotry, or, at any rate, 
Romanism. In England mucli pains have been taken to divert the 
popular taste into the same channel; but it will not do, the heart is «ot 
in it,—amateurs and dilettanti pay their money and keep a few artists 
from starving, but the trade thrives not; the national caprice does not 
run in that way. The way in which it docs run is indicated by the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph’ 

“ Gin-Shop Finery. —The expense incurred in the fitting-iip of puhlic- 
liouse bars in London is almost incredible, every one vying with his neigh¬ 
bour in convenient arrangements, general display, rich carvihg, brass-woi k, 
fiiu'ly-veincd mahogany, and ornamental painting. The carving of one 
ornament alone, in that of the Gr.apes public-houso, in Old Street Road, 
cost lOOL; the workmanship w'as by one of the'first c.1i’vers in w'ood in 
London. Three puhlie-houses, or rather gin-shops, have been lately fitted 
up in Lamb's Conduit Street, at an expense, for the har alone, of upwards 
of 2000L each."— Loudon's Ermjoloptedvj, of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi¬ 
tecture. , 

The luxury of the gin-shop owners is here attributed to competition ; 

* Alas ! our worthy comnientator’s far kinder to members of Parliament than 
they will ever be to themselves, Tlie nmv House, if built at all, will probably join 
the old one, which will then be left as a lobby.—'£ d. 

3x2 
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this is a mistake,—it arises out of the large profits produced from the 
immense consumption of spirits by the wayfaring people. Competition 
might lower the price of gin, but it would not lead to the lavisliing of 
thousands on the scene of consumption, more especially as such places 
are not places of entertainment, and depend not at all upon their finery; 
the hard-working and fainting porter cares little about the beauty of 
brass-work; he thinks only of the heart-wanning given by his favourite 
dram, which enables him to look bad weather and hard times in the face 
viTith a jolly countenance. At a late circuit of the Insolvent Debtor's 
Court, in the county of Somerset, half the insolvents appeared to be 
beer retailers. No gin-shop keeper is ever precipitated into the Gazette; 
his “ blue-ruin ” is something like the devil’s blue fire—^it consumes all 
but h^self and his imps, 

Robbett and the Jews.— -Cobbett’s objection to the Jews is that 
thSy don’t plough: he would ask who could produce a Jew who ever 
dug, who ever went to plough? It is only very lately that Jews have 
been permitted to hold land : how were they to learn to plough ? The 
only piece of earth that Jews of former years were permitted to possess 
was a burying-ground: and this little farm the Jews dug ahd trenched, 
after all the approved principles of the drill-husbandr’y. Are the Jews 
ever to be treated in this manner ? they are to make bricks, but are 
denied straw: they are accused of not ploughing, and have been for 
ages denied land. ^ 

If surprise is expressed that Cobbett should be the giver of hard 
measure to the oppressed, the surprise is only felt by those who judge 
superficially. Cobbelt is a sentimentalist; he loves agriculturists because 
they dwell in pure air, and work surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
and because he was one himself. His ideas of happiness Jire closely 
associated with the milking of cows: his paradise is still that of the 
farmer’s boy. The gudo with which he writes of the country has 
been a grand cause of the popularity of his writings. The two foibles 
of the English (as also, in another serise, their sources of strength) 
arc their love of the country and their adoration of the^ea. Cobbett 
appears fresh from a chapter of Cottage Economy or Indian com; 
and the “stinking Jew’’is put under his nose. Pah! he has no 
toleration for a suppliant with a beard; a trafficker in cast-off garments, 
a pale unwashen worshipper of Mammon. His nostrils are full of the 
perfume of new-mown hay, and shall he suffer a skunker between the 
wind and his nobility ? his first movement is to extinguish the “ var¬ 
mint.” In Cobbett’s mind, Jews go with stoats, weasels, foumarts, rats, 
foxes, and other sarpents: and this because the Jew is an unclean 
thing. No one will suspect Cobbett of a religious bigotry. Cobbett 
is a sentimental bigot—one who would sacrifice on the altar of taste: it 
is not because he is not great in landed property, not curious in 
equipage, that he shojald not be a bigot in taste: there are dandies of 
the plough as well as ^of the robe de chambre, and such is he. Cobbett, 
like all sentimentalists, is a good hater: he hates the Press: the news¬ 
papers have met him at every step: the broad sheet has been to him a 
diaphanous but impassable veil which lias interposed between him and his 
prey : he sees but not hears through it. It is for this that he has set 
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himself against the intelligence taxes.* Radicals who take such a man 
for a guide must make up their minds to follow a more capricious course 
than the Irish will-o’the-wisp fiddle, that sets silk stockinged-legs 
dancing after it through a bog'and quagmire. 

There are some difficulties in the way of complete j'ew emancipation, 
but they do not arise from Jews dealing in old clothes. Many of our 
civil forms are grounded on religious models: our public functionaries 
are obliged to avow a certain connexion with the church; a Judge, for 
instance, is under a sort of necessity to attend the cathedral service* in 
the assize towns, and when he C(>ndem8 liis criminal, it is the usage to 
do it with a sermon. These are difficulties, not in tlie spirit, but the 
letter: what has the legal functionary propprly to do with the established 
church? there is, however, an actual connexion. Sir J. Campbell takes 
credit to himself, that he has lately assisted a Jew Iwvyer over the bar: 
it does him honour: nay, that and other right and liberal opinions upon 
which he acts make him an honour )o his profession; but would there 
not be a difficulty in his helping a Jew barrister on to the bench ? Let 
us see, however, whether any Jew will ])rove himself worthy of such 
elevation: it is a great injustice to debar a peojde from certain privileges, 
and then, when they have not entitled themselves to them, because they 
have no hope, to turn round and say, “you are not fit.” A Jew, as such, 
we would not exclude from national employment,.but being a Jew, we 
should require from him a more scrupulous probation than would be 
exacted from others who are born and bred more intimately bound to 
the country. Emancipate the Jpvvs, and they will soon get them ties, 
but still time is required; Jews have been ill-treated j the efl'ects are 
rooted fast in their habits and temper: it will be some time before the 
real benefits and more liberal proceedings of present times reach the heart. 
Give every eligibility to the Jew, but when the time of election comes, 
let the circumstance of his peculiar condition be weighed in the 
balance which tries him and-his competitors. A Christian must consider 


Judaism a disadvantage, buj^iji civil affairs the de^ierit may be greatly 


FOR LidUrWREADiNO^— TTe hear of this passion; 
docs itexistT People read that which interests them: that interests 
them which is familiar to their cbmprehension, and may be drawn 
into a case of self. If more of novels, and what is called light reading. 


now occupies the attention of the. people, it is because there are more 
readers, and that this description of reading appeals to sympathies 
that are born with us. What was tlie girj dreaming of who reckoned 
her chickens before they were hatched, and broke Iier basket of 
eggs? she was making a little novel of he’r own. To be rapt and 
charmed by most novels, requires but little experience of the world—to 
be but little educated; but, in fact, to possess all those sympathies which 
are born with every man, just as be is born with liver and lungs. What 
is called the Heart jumps into the w’orld all read/to play its part, but the 


• May he not think also that the repeal of the newspaper duties might give too 
many rivals to the “ Register Ed. 
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'Head is a very awkward fellow, and demands much instruction before 
he can go through his exercise with tolerable facility. A work came out 
some time ago, called Sematology—a metaphysical essay on signs; 
probably six persotis read it, and no doubt with eagerness and high gra¬ 
tification : if so, they must have been persons long accustomed to con¬ 
siderations of the kind, having pursued many similar speculations of their 
own, and feeling perpetual pleasure either in seeing new channels opened, 
or old ones cleared out. That which the mind perceives it can do easily 
ami completely, that will it perform with pleasure. The majority of 
minds are undisciplined ; wliatthen can they make of subtle reasoning? 
History has some portion of personal interest; where it has not, persons 
are apt to observe, what is all this to me? “ perhaps it is not true,” they 
say, and if it wore, it is the affair of statesmen. ()nce upon a time, the 
Bible was the popular book: religious feeling prevailed, and it was duly 
impressed upon the minds of the mass, that it much imported to their interest 
to study the sacred Volume. This impression has greatly worn oir,,exeepnn 
religious communities; the present world and its fluctuations, their own 
mortal joys and sorrows, occupy the attention of people, and naturally lead 
them to fiction : fiction chiefly working upon such materials.. The hold 
whicli fiction has got of the public mind, may be proved from the reli¬ 
gious world itself liaving recourse to it in their tracts and talcs. A chajiter 
in the Bible was fonnerly/olt to be all sufficient lor the consolation of the 
afflicted, and the encouragement of the faint-hearted : now it is the 
Dairyman’s Daugliter, or the Wicked Apprentice, that is expected to 
serve for guide and model. The cares of life and the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining subsistence are now so numerous and heavy, tliat 
it can hardly be expected that the majority should add to them the jiains 
of study: tlie imagination is found to bo tlie more easy and accommodating 
faculty ; it carries the reader into a pleasanter socictj', arid a more careless 
life; it is dreaming without sleep: it is an anodyne that lulls the external 
world, while it excites the internal one. Pcojile used to go to plays : 
they now stay at home and look thrqil^r ^ ripgk; peep-hole of one of 
Mr. Bentley’s lille-pagas. 

Arcana of Knowledof.—T he to he congl^athlated on 

a rcmarkahle discovery which has lat^ been made: the descendants 
of Eve must look to Sir Alexander .Johnstone with gratitude ; we envy 
him the female dojmtations that will set down at Ids door. He has sent 
a drawing to the “ Gardener’s Magazine ” of Eve’s apple tree, as it is found 
in Ceylon, by which it appears, that the said apples do not grow in the 
ordinary fashion, and that that fair original was probably led by acci¬ 
dent into the commission,of her crime. From this tree, the apples are 
suspended hy a long peduncle, and bob aliout in (be air like bobbing- 
cherries, and carry with them a '<trong look of “ Come eat me,” or at any 
rate, “ Come feel me.” In passing tliis tree, it would be impossible for any 
naturalist‘-'(and such surely was Eve—see South’s “Sermon on the 
Employment of Adam in Paradise”) to pass this curious production 
Avithout just turning the vegetable ball as it hangs at tlie end of the 
thread, in the hand: but now tlie thread or peduncle is brittle, Eve 
handled it, and no doulil the apple enmr off in her fingers long before 
she had any idea of plucking it: and here was all the mischief. Of 
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course, having rifled the tr^ of ita fruit, thougl^ without thinking anyl 
harm, she tasted, on the old principle of “ itt 18 ^ a penny, in for a 
pound." The penalty of death being awarded against the small offence, 
it was natural to extract all the gratification out of the commission of 
the crime that didf nut increase the punishment, lliat this is the true 
JEve’a apple is proved by the fact, that each specimeh of the fruit appears 
as if a piece had been bitten out of it, and because it is poisonous: all 
who eat of it die, as is proved by the military annals of Ceylon, our 
* soldiers having been seriously tempted thereby, and some having perished 
by a r^sh Q ^njiampti on of this Eve’s apple. 

Wlllf DO''t*EOPIiE HATE THEIR SERVANTS TO DRESS FiNE?-Nothing 

SO surely excites the wrath of the mistress of a “ regular family" as the 
detection of a cap of rich materials on the head of a servant; and if a 
few ringlets are observed to be making tlieir way from uiiflor lace, the 
latter days of the world are surely at hand ; the measure of the people’s 
iniquity is filled ; and, in short, “ there are no good servants nowadays." 
Beauty is in itself a decided objection in female servants: tradesmen 
who procure the domestics of resj)ectable ’’ people are always for¬ 
bidden to send a beauty for approbaiion. “ Oh, Ma’am, she is too 
good-looking for you.” “ The wretch !’’ exclaims the lady in her heart. 

“ No, no, Air. So-and-so : I have had enough of your beauties in my 
house. I want respectable-looking women"—that is to say, frights. 
Adornment is almost as bad as beauty" She is always thinking of 
the men, the creature.” She is not of the only class of women whose 
thoughts turn a good deal on the other sex. The fear is, Jiowcver, lest 
the inen should be thinking of the creature. The lady of the house 
need nut be alarmed that the charms of licr domestics should be increased 
to a dangerous degree by finery. Alen have no eyes for the quality of 
caps, and are not curious to dis'iiiguish between silk and stuff’ gowus. 
They are natural philosojjlicrs. That sort of instinctive jealousy which 
all women, high or low, feel for each other, may lie set at case, as lar 
as regards fine clothes. There are some better reasons lor the 
sumptuary laws of English households. The love of finery cannot hr 
gratified to any great extent out of a female servant’s wages; it is, 
therefore, a passion which, like otlicr jiassions, may lead to transgres¬ 
sions against honesty and other viififes. Moderation should, therefore, 
be strictly inculcated; but that the he.ads of jestablishmcnts should not 
take pleasure iu the ornamental f^iearancc of tkeir handmaidens is a 
symptom of a narrow and illiberal sjlffff. ” Neatness of fhake, goodness 
of material, and a certain jauntiness of mi^e, are far moje cqigsistent 
with the really good qualities of a female domestic, tlian a sluttish in- 
difl’erence to costume? The sight of a young woman, though employed 
in liouschold preparations, well dressed and well protected from climate, 
ought to be a pleasant object to the jiliilanthropist: it argues, moreover, a 
sell-respect and pride pf person, likely to act as a guard against indiscretion. 
To dress well docs not take up more lime than to'dress ill; and the neat 
person generally carries her neatness into her business. I’lierc is a 
flauntiness inconsistent with a due discharge of duty ; this is both un¬ 
becoming and improper: the mistress, however, rarely sets about the 
correction in a charitable spirit, and, instead of improving tlie girl’s 
taste, only outrages her self-respect. ^ 
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' PoucE Fo^e, Ar-L ^PoLiGE we may judge from what 

passM in the police^^eECff^mow^H^rous persons in London are 
tlie police-officers. When the old watchmen played booty, or awoke 
in a dream and arrested the wrong person, it was only thought to be the 
error of imbecility, Imd as these persons were of no use, it was thought 
lhcr(3 was little harm in them. In appointing, however, an army of 
able-bodied adventurers to guard the metropolis and its suburbs, by 
night and by day, we have placed authority in hands where it may b^ 
grievou&ly abused, and therefore we should look to the responsibility oP 
these individuals, and the tests by which tliey are selected. Of the cases^ 
reported {)crhaj)s one in ten is that of an offending poriceman. They> 
arc delccled as thieves ; they are found attributing crimes capriciously 
to innof'cnt ])crsons; many are brought off on tlie plea of drunkenness. 
It slioidd be remembered lluU there is no person, as he walks in the 
streets, who may not be seized by one of these men, and had up to the 
nearest poiiee-olilce. Imagine a dyspeptic police-officer windering 
down llegent-slrect—if he has aggravated his complaint by a dram or 
two, visions of thieves begin to liaiinP^is brain, and life soon fancies 
that every man he meets is a pickpocket or dog-stealer. How 
pleasant it is to be collared in a thoroughfare, and asked in the same 
hrealh where you got the poor purblind poodle at your heels, that per¬ 
haps, for a dozen veais, has followed you unmolested in every country 
in Jhirope! And, if jou do not give an instant and satisfactory 
answer, (and what is satisfactory to a brute all confused and flushed 
with litpior !) to be trundled to the next magistrate, to be charged, to 
be examiiu'd, and, oil, worse than all, to be published by some reporter 
who lias jiint shared his pot with tlie identical gentleman in blue. Of 
canirse it ultimately ajipears Unit the jioliceman is drunk, or next to it: 
an inspector stejis forward, and slates he shall represent his conduct to 
the commissioners; the man is shaken by his comrades into an apology ; 
aiul the dog and the genlleinan are permitted to depart, paying the fees. 
At the best, suppose the inspector does report the case, which is im- 
])rob.ible enough, and the man is susjiended ; is this a sufficient protec¬ 
tion ! Is it likely to prevent the repetition of the offence ? The pro¬ 
ceedings of this Hoard reijiiire looking into : in no situation are character 
and intelligence mure indispensable than in the police force. Are 


even ordinary tests ever applied I ' May not, as far as investigation and 
siflinatof char.'icter would affect thi^ Service, may n/t “ the Force" be 
terq^/ tlyi-4,’olice Violence?^^^' 0 *^4^ ^ 

I^ER N -*JFe have made a good deal of fun of 

riie lfflScnce oT^sdftWSSy ami judicial importance in their magistrates. 
They arc either (Tull or Svant the humour to ridioule us in return. Do 
the Yankees read our police reports ? there occur nice little accidents, 
pleasant to the republican ear. If the “ Quarterly Review ” rejoices in 
a brace ofJiWges fisticuffing on the bench, can the “ New York Pa¬ 
triot” find no amusement in the story of an Alderman of London 
shuffling down by-streets to avoid a toll, and, when stopped at the gatipy 
teacli his' Servant to tell a lie, and join chorus himself, in order to evade 
a just dema,nd ? There is nothing which saves this peccadillo but the 
smallness of the temptation; it could not be for twopence hal^enny 
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tliat the Aldennan shuffled and wriggled, and then quivered and shook 
before the representative of justice in the shaj^ of a turnpike-man, one 
hand extending a ticket, and the other thrust in an apron.pocket full of 
copper. On the other hand, larger criminals are saved by tl^ magnitude 
of their offences. Bankrupts glory in the sum for which they fail, and 
defaulters feel a pride at having been trusted to so enormous an amount. 
It is a pity that the principle in any moral transaction is so little regarded 
by any body. Tiiey who judge rightly well know that he who will teach 
his servant to lie, who will lie himself and cheat the turnpike due, be it 
of a farthing, is no true man. An Alderman is a magistrate; he has 
constituents ; and, if there is any virtue extant in the city, these con¬ 
stituents will know what to do. If the thing can be contradicted, let 
it: here is the report,-—it is cither a base libel, or there is a ward in the 
city that has a duty to perform for tlie honour of the coyntry:— 

“ UNiorr-HALL.—A few days ago summonses were applied for against 
Alderman Kelly and his groom, for evading the toll at Kennington turnpike. 
The latter attended to answer the charge. 

“ From the toll-collector’s statement, it appeared that on Friday morning, 
tlie 15th instant, the Alderman and his groom passed through the Kenning- 
ton-gate in a gig from Mount Nod, at Brixton, and paid the toll. In the 
evening the .same parties returned, and when the collector inquired whether 
it was the same liorsc that they had in the gig that morning, both the 
Alderman and his groom were heard to answer in the affirmative. The 
collector who was on the morning duty, however, immediately discovered 
that it was a different horse, and accordingly summoned the parties. 

“ Mr. Everett, one of the lessees, stated that the Alderman had frequently 
evaded the toll under similar circumstances, and, in order that discovery 
should not takeplace, he drove downoneof the streets north ofKennington- 
gate, leading into the Oval; and, by that plan, j)rc vented the collector who 
had taken the tolHn the morning, from seeing that a different horse had 
gone through the gate in the evening—a circumstance which rendered the 
Alderman lia])le to a payment of the additional toll. 

“ The groom, in the absence of the Alderman, admitted that he was in 
the gig with his master, and that it was a fresh horse they had on their re¬ 
turn to Brixton in the evening. He added that the toll was paid when they 
went through the same morning to town, and he thought it cleared them 
in the evening. 

“ Mr. Wedgwood said that both the groom and hi.s master must have 
been aware that if they drove a different horse through the turnpike in the 
evening on their return to Brixton, they w'ere bound to pay an additional 
toll. 

“ Mr. Everett said that for the last year and a half the, Aldermart and 
his servants had evaded the toll in the manner already deswibed. 

" Mr. Wedgwood said that he should not consider he was doing his duty 
if he did not visit the offence with the full penalty the law allowed. ' It was 
proved that the defendant had told a direct falsehood -for the purpose of 
evading the toll, and he (the Magistrate) should fine him 5/., together 
with the expenses of the attendance of witnesses to prove the case.” 

It is right to add, that since this was written, the Alderman has sent 
a letter to the “ Times,” contradicting the sta^ent that he answered 
the turnpike. He says he did not know at J^time that it was the 
same horse, and he denies the systematic epsion. Tlie report is only 
ex-parte, and must be looked to. 
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Alieka ^saoT^A CENTVai.’*— Horat, 


LONDON DURING A FIRE. 


SoMK two dull hoiu’s before the orb of day 
Tinges Ibe steeple-tops with ruddy light; 

"When London all in leaden slumber lay. 

The dreariest, darkest, stillest time of night, 

When youthful spirits flag in pleasure’s spite. 

And the long-look’d for revel tiresome grows ; 

When double vision cheats the student’s sight. 

And o’erwrought nature sickens for repose. 

And novel-loving maids Sir Walter’s pages close: 

II. 

When Pain and Sorrow find a little rest. 

And Pity droops her head by sickness’ side ; 

When sated drunkards lose their filthy zest. 

Night’s lonesome hour is indistinctly cried. 

And tradesmen’s doors by felons’ fingers tried; 

With desperate stakes when dicers deepest play, 
Through the lone streets whcnmoiseless shadows glide. 
And flickering lamps ’gin shed a feeble ray 
On outcast wanderers, without where their heads to lay; 

III. 

In such a dark and dreary time of night. 

When all, who’d where to lay their heads, sought rest; 
And none, save those in darkness who dcliglit. 

Or human ^volves in blood and plunder’s quest. 

With weary leet the heavy pavement press'd ; 

There, where an antique arch doth span the street. 
And shines, in bold relief, the city’s crest; 

Where w'anton youths their painted harlots greet. 

And lawyers add wherefore, to every why, they meet; 

IV. 

A narrow, crooked lane, winds its dark way. 

Hut whither leads, the chaste muse never knew ; 

Suffice it—there’s a house the light of day 
Doth seldom penetrstte, ycleped a stew ; 

But what itS’foul inside presents to view , 

May not be told; save that, in nightly round 
Of beastly revel, an abandon’d crew 

Their orgies hold—no good can there be found; 

But want, guilt, shame, disease, and misery abound. 

V. 

There, while its inmates on foul revel bent, 

Add reckless how their ill-used lives may end, 
Fier^l|||^es, as flrom some prison closely pent, 
SuddSb^^reak forth, to p^rt extend^ 
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Burst through the roof, and to the clouds ascend; 

One scream of horror wfdies the d»Owsgr night. 

Upstarting on their legs—no way to wend; 

Some dash to pieces, leaping from a height. 

And some of suttbcation die, and some of fright. 

VI. 

And soon a heap of ruins' crimson glow. 

With a thin smokeless silvery flame scarce seen. 

Is all that there, alas I is left to show 
Of what man's habitation late had been, 

And those poor wretches' mortal parts, I ween. 

Whose liapless souls had to their audits pass’d 
Without tlxe time to breathe a prayer between; 

For age, nor sickness there, nor trumpet’s blast. 

Did warn them of their living hours, approach’d tlio last. 

VII. 

Thence Vice was summon’d in his Aill career, 

And saled Passion, from unwholesome sleep: 

Without reflection. Youth—Age, without fear; 

They through the night their filthy orgies keep. 

While friends at liome are left to watch and weep: 

And lovely woman in degraded state. 

Of the full wine-cup having drunken deep 
All in the fulsome prime of joy, elate. 

Are on the instant called, forth to attend their fate. 

vi/i. 

Death—fearful Death—fell on them in the night I 
And ne’er had city, by a furious foe 
Surpris’d and sack’d, such sad cause of affright! 

Vain then was woman’s tear—her voice of woe. 

Echo’d unans'W'er’d—round—above—below— 

The tie was sever’d—and licr partner fled. 

And none did now that guilty creature know; 

Vain were her lifted hands—in vain she shed 
Tears, that would husband, brother, to her aid have sped. 

IX, 

The lost one had no husband, brother, then. 

Or aged parent, on wlioni she could call; 

And lor the first time sadly miss'd them when 
It was loo late—she ha<l no hope—of all 
Bereft and friendless—ill must her befall, 

A long-forgotten duty—lo I she kneels, , 

Although lier peril well might her appal, 

To Heaven for mercy, earnestly apjieals, 

And more than <Ieath's sharp pang her soul’s sad anguish feels, 

X. 

The scene hath shifted, and its horror spread. 

And two more houses in the min share; 

And the reil flames a frightful light have slyjd 
On naked wretches, huddling here and there. 

Some their poor persons shading—somc at prayer; 

Relentless Plunder, busy at his trade— 

The flooded streets—the welkin's crimson glare— 

Dense multitudes declining into shade, _ ; 

And burning wretches shrieking, but in vain, for aid. 
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XI. 

And many pray'd who seldom pray'd before. 

And some had pray'd, but knew no form of prayer; 

Some wept—some stood with terror mute—some swore 
And though none had an instant now to spare. 

One damsel, for her journey to prepare. 

Straight from her pillow to her mirror flew. 

And fondly loiter’d at that fatal snare. 

Till, bridegroom like, the flames enamour'd grew, 

And round her night-clad form their warm embraces threw' 

XII. 

But what unlook’d for horror hath ensued! 

Why is exertion check’d—why stand the bold 
In that uncertain, listless attitude! 

Their panting limbs and energies controll’d 
By some appalling sight may not be told: 

Whence is that long apd agonizing yell I 
What can so vast a concourse silent hold! 

At once the fiercest uncurb’d passions quell. 

And rob the loose blasphemer of an oath to tell. 

XIII. 

I see a poor wretch dangling from a beam. 

Fix'd as a victim on a funeral pyre: 

Vain human effort! Vain were Thames' broad stream 1 
Beneath him glows a bath of liquid lire. 

As hot as bigot mercy could desire; 

The quivering flames still higher, higher rise. 

As human hate their fury did inspire. 

He writhes, and, shrivelling o’er the furnace, dies. 

And the rude mob avert their terror-loving eyes ; 

XIV. 

And Silence broken with one rending yell. 

Doth sleeping streets awaken and alarm; 

And thus, r-deas’d from that horrific spell 

That courage could control and passion charm. 

Again to labour rais'd the ponderous arm. 

Oath echoes oath—around the engines grow 
With emulative cheers the willing swarm; 

Again the hose is strain’d, the waters flow. 

And boiling torrents bubble o’er the waste below. 

XV. 

Alas! what wretched victims are there more! 

Of the fierce flames another house the prey; 

Upon the kindling pile the engines pour; 

Within, the intrepid firemen burst their way. 

And just in time, a mother in dismay. 

Seeking her child, discover—scorch'd and wet. 

They bear her from the flaming pile away ; 

But she nor fire nor child shall e’er forget. 

And in a maniac's cell still burns, and seeks him yet. 

XVI. 

No earthly solace can her bosom heal. 

All, save the memory of that night, is fled; 

Cold, thirst, nor hunger, seems she e’er to feel. 

Aught here, or aught hereafter, seems to dread, 
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But lives for one sad task—ceaseless to tread 
And search her gloomy cell and pallet o'er; 

Sleep o'er her mind may sometunes haply sh^ 
Forgetfulness—but waking, evermore 
Till s^eep again returns, she doth her cell explore. 

xvii. . 

What fancies sometimes women will befal I _ 

A beauteous maiden shrinking from the sight 
Of the loose rabble, crouch'd beneath a wall ^ 

Though nearly senseless with excessive fright. 

She would not trust her beauty to the light; 

To hide her half-clad figure all her care; 

The wall began to totter in its height. 

And scarce for mercy had she breath'd a prayer, 
When with a crush it fell—but unscath'd ietl her there. 

xviir. 

There motionless she stood, like fhisell'd stone. 
Develop'd her full form in the red glare; 

A silk shawl, o'er her lovely shoulders thrown. 

Was all that screen'd her from the eager stare 
Of the loose rabble—yet no jest was there. 

But the sad sight awed the vast multitude. 

And scarce from weeping many could forbear; 

All wondering gaz’d—so quietly she stood. 

Nor deem'd that norror had her tacidties subdued. 


XIX. 

At length, reviving, she at oficc descried 
The gazing multitude; away she flew. 

And, dashing all who'd check her course aside. 

Quick from their wondering eyes her form withdrew; 
One only did her naked steps pursue, 

One, only one, among the many there. 

To his vocation, spite of pity, true. 

Track’d her sad steps unto a portal, where 
He snatch'd her shawl and left her lovely figure bare. 

XX. 

In quick succession scenes of horror pass. 

And sights—seen singly might become a part 
Of memory—fade, like shadow.3 in a glass. 

And are forgotten: so, the brave ot heart. 

Though Death before them, cloth'd in terror start, 

Fear not—while the poor frighted coward flies 
At the but^distant waving of his dart; * 

Use makes the coward brave, the fpolish wise. 

And calls forth all our nature's latent faculties. 

<• • • 

XXI. 

And the rough ragged heroes of this night. 

For deeds of daring, long enduring toil, 

Deserve eternal fame; even in despite 
Of those low vices that fair honour soil,^ 

And shine in their rude culture, as the foil 
Where patience, courage, honest worth are set. 

Few know the poor man’s straits, his life’s turmoil; 

How want and care the noblest natures fret. 

And how disdain and slight the fiery passions whet. 
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XXII. 

But from the chimneys now thin vatoours rise. 

And pale-faced Morning lifts her dewy head; 

Forth to his daily toil thi^- labourer jhies ; 

And, hark I the busy hum and heavy tread 
Of men and beasts have through the city spread. 

Comb’d, curl’d, and scented m their best array, 

Now showy shopboys, to the counter bred, 

Their shops, themselves, and merchandise display. 

While lowing herds and high-piled waggons choke the way. 

XXIIT. 

The scene soon changes, and, lo ! Beauty there. 

With fairy lightness, glides across the street— 

Her taper legs and slender ankles bare; 

Where carjs and waggons clash’d, now coaches meet. 

And where rude carters swore, fair ladies greet; 

The hive is fully uj)—within—without— 

All on some task intent. In'calni retreat 
Haply'old age the bustling world shuts out. 

While youth, liealth, strength, on worldly business are about. 

XXIV. 

By politicians now the club-room's sought, 

The shops hy beauty, and the streets by beaux; 

And, without sinning, fair ones now are naught. 

For fair, as fair can be, that flowret grows 
Whose lily leaves iioi- spot nor taint disclose ; 

Next from his desk the apish ejerk is freed. 

And westward the vast city's current flows; 

To crowded shops the airy Parks succeed. 

And the close carnage is deserted for the steed. 

XXV. 

And then the Park’s deserted, and the steed 
To his full rack and manger’s gently led— 

Wore poor men so considered in their need. 

So kindly to’ided, so profusely fed. 

They had been wealth's protection, not its dread. 

The gaudy train now homeward hungry go. 

And savoiiiy odours grateful incense shed, 

The rich veiiast’s laid out in glittering show. 

And tliose who eat the countless dishes hardly know. 

xxvr. 

Another change, and, lo I the gilded room, 

The silkcR hangings, and the dazzling sight 
Of jewell’d beauty—lustres that illume. 

And with meridian splfendour gem the night. 

Hark ! the loud laugh, quick jest, and full delight. 

The scheme successful, and the baffled plot; 

Now sadness reigns—each face, in sorrow dight, 

Lost for an instant to their happier lot 
While last night’s tale is t(fld, regretted, and forgot, 

XXVII. 

*• 

How strange, in this our topsyturvy world. 

To see two beings placed m strong contrast! 

One in the giddy circle upmost whirl'd 
Of fortune's W'hed, liis eyes closed to the past. 
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And proud, as rock his slippery seat were fast; 

The other, in his misery, fearful lest » 

Among his species he should lose his caste. 

Gain food, consideration, comfort, rest. 

And haply as a brute be p&mper'd and caress'd. 

Ask each one his opinion of the world. 

His strange demeanour to the other mark; 

Reflecting tliat they both are hither hurl'd 
Upon trie same frail tenure—and embark 
On the same sea, where both are in the dark— 

Tell each his duty to the other’s love. 

Love, of that love that died for them, a spark; 

Behold their gorges rise, and sadly prove 
What feelings want for wealth, and wealth for misery move. 

XXIX. 

Yet of such strange and jarring elements. 

Thy myriads, T.ondon f form one peaceful whole; 

So opposite in wishes .and intents, 

'Tis wonderful what hidden powers control. 

Hold them in league unto one common goal. 

Pleasure’s the rich man's object, his life’s end; 

Want, fearful want, the poor man’s constant dole: 

Yet, side by side, each other they attend. 

And little 'tis, oh God I the rich the poor behiend! 

Zauixl. 


HUMILITY AND DEFIANCE. 

What thoughts conflicting in my bosom rise! 
This strikes me low, that lifts me (o the skies I 
Now I recline an infant at the breast. 

Now stride a warrior with forbidding crest. 

Ilere grovel base a helpless earthly clod, 

There pant defiance to the oppressor’s rod. 

At first with not a finger to oppose. 

There every pulse ivith hostile fury glows; 

Or soft as rills which pour their sacred stream 
In nightly murmurs on the poet’s dream ; 

Or firm as rocks whose echo laughs to scorn 
Tlie puny summons of the huntsman’s horn; 

The windows of my sotil at once reveal • 

A tw'ig of osier, and a bar of steel: 

Thus good ajid ill, and light and 'shade, combine, 
And, thoiHjh distinct, in tbids together twine. 

But lives there one in solitude or throng 
So versed in practice, or in wit so strong. 

Whose eye inhuman clearly can decide 
The secret links which right and wrong divide. 
Who, by some mental microscope, can show 
Where virtue ends and vice begins to grow, * 

Can dive into the mazes of the mind. 

All doubt annihilate, unfilm the blind. 

Point out so far, and not beyond, to steer. 

Where to press boldly on and where to fear. 
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Where to submit and due allegiance pay. 

Where to resist the ruthless spoiler’s sway, 

Where to be hot as fire, or cool as ice, 

Where life is infamy, where death is vice ? 

If such there live, on planet or in fame. 

No mortal lineage can lus kindred claim: 

He, only He, our inmost thoughts can tell. 

Who rules alike o'er heaven and earth and hell, 

To him I bow—before his awful shrine 
Each favour’d wish, each rebel thought resign : 

If He but wills, and I that will can see. 

That will be life, and breath, and all to me I 
But not o’er me shall man tyrannic reign— 

I scorn his bondage, and I rend his chain. 

’Tis true, my viler limbs he may control, 

Those be his share—but God’s and mine my soul; 

My soul, which in its deep recesses hates 
Spoil-nurtur'd potentates, and crouching stales, 

“ A. C. 


“ The Buccaneer,” to whose great merits we paid our critical tribute 
some three months since, has, vre are happy to perceive, gone into a second 
edition. We trust this success will encourage the accomplished writer to 
favour us soon with another work in a class of composition in which she is 
calculated to hold so eminent a station. 

Mr. Moore will shortly publish a woik of a very singular nature, and full 
of theological research. 

The evidence just published by the Commission to inquire into the Poor- 
laws is pregnant with most valuable and startling facts; the evidence of Mr. 
Chadwick is worthy of the great powers of thought, and singular felicity in 
exemplifying principles by details, which characterize that gentleman. 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer has given notice of a motion on the Poor-laws Ibr the Cth 
of June (the earliest disengaged day in the Order-book), W'hich will bring 
the evidence formally before Parliament. 


epigram 

ON THE BTATUELESS COLUMN. 

•Why at the top of Carlton-place, 
Consisting but of shaft and base. 

Is York’s‘high column planted ? 
Where is the top ? Alas t too weH 
His creditors the truth can tell— 
The capital b wanted. 


F.J. L. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

LOUD tAjNTINOTOWXK. 

Lord Hantingtower died of apoplexy on the 7^^^ March. He was the eldest soa 
of George Manners, Esq. (eldest sou of Lord W. Manners, son of John, second ^ke 
of Rutland), and Louisa, present Countess of Dysart, who still survires, at a very 
advanced age, one t>f the most extraordinary women of the day. He was brother 
to the three celebrated beauties, Louisa, late Duchess of St. Alban's ; Lady Sophia 
Ileathcote; and the Honourable Mrs. Duff, wife of the present Earl of Fife, tiie 
circumstances of whose death created so great a sensation in the fashionable world 
many years ago. On his mother succeeding to the honours of her family .at the 
decease of her brother, Wilbraham, Karl of Dysart, in 1821, he became Lord IIuii* 
tingtower, and assumed, by royal permission, the name of Tollemache only. His 
Lordship, in 1700, married Catherine Rebecca, daughter of Francis Grey, Esq. of 
Lehcna, in the county of Cork, by whom he leaves a surviving family of six sons 
and five daughters. Mr. Algernon Tollemache, his youngest son,was lately elected 
member of Parliament for Grantham, In the severe winters of 1828-9 he em¬ 
ployed no less tlmn 528 labourers in the vicinity of liuckmiuster. 

'Though occasionally exhibiting peculiar eccentricities of conduct, lyord Hunting- 
tower possessed singular tact in estimating the ciiaracters of all with whom he 
came in contact, joined to uncommon shrewdness and ability in the every-day con¬ 
cerns of life. His genealogical and heraldic knowledge was of an extraordinary and 
diffusive character, from the*rretentiveness of his memocy, and its constituting a 
favourite branch of his constant study. His Lordship's eldest son, the Hon. Lionel 
William John Manners Tollemache, succeeds to the title of lluntingtower, and 
to the very large paternal estates of the family. His Lordship also cmnes next in 
succes.Hion to the Earldom of Dysart. He was born in 1794, and married Miss 
Toone, daughter of Colonel Toonc, by whom he has one son, aged 1.3. 

The very ancient family of Tollemacht claims Saxon descent, and the name is 
said to be a corruption of the Saxon word “ tolhnack,” tolling of the bell. The 
Tollemaches have ilourished with the greatest honour in an uninterrupted male 
succession in the county of Suffolk since the first arrival of the Saxons in England, 
a period of more than thirteen centuries. 'Tollemache, Lord of Bentley, in Suffolk, 
and Stoke Tollemache, in the county of Oxford, lived in the sixth century; and 
upon the old manor-house at Bentley (which tlio family occupied previous to the 
magnificent scat at Hclmingham coming into their possession) may still be seen the 
following inscription:— 

Before the Normans into England came, 

Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache was my name.” 

I'RINCE STANISLAUS PONIATOWSKI. 

The Prince Stanislaus Poniatow.ski died at Florence, on the 13th February. He 
Avas born at Warsaw in 1754, and Avas the son of Casimir, brother of Stanislaus 
Augustus, the last King of the Poles. He was a liberal patron of the arts and 
literature, and retired to Florence, after having defended the interests of his country 
Avith manly eloquence in the Diets of Poland. Thi.s Prince Avas the first who set 
the exrim})le of a useful and glorious reform by emancipating tile serfs of his ex¬ 
tensive domain. 

sm OEOROB aIREY. 

The late Lieutenant-Gftncral Sir G, Aircy, who died at Paris, commanded, in 
the year 1810, a brigade in Sicily, and Avas employed with the other troops in the 
defence of the coast during the threatened invasion of Murat, in addition to his 
duties of deputy adjutant-general. In February, 1811, he was appointed lirigadier- 
general, and thereby vacated the situation of deputy adjutant-general. On the 4th 
of June, 1811, ho Av.'is appointed msyor-general on the staff of Sicily; and, in De¬ 
cember of tlie same year, Avas ordered to go to Zante, to take the command of the 
Ionian Islands. He remained there in command, until succeeded by LieiU.-Gcn. 
Campbell in the year 1813. He was appointed to the colonelcy of the 39th (or 
Dorsetshire) regiment, 28th of Oember, 1823. His commission as Lieut.-6en. 
bears date 19th July, 1821. Sir George, by his marriage with Miss T&lbot, of the 
family of Baroness Talbot ffe Malahide, has left a numerous family. Bis eldest 
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daughter is married to the Hon. and Rev. Sir Francis Jervis Stapleton, Bart., son 
of the late Lord Le Oespencer* l<ieut.*Gen. the Hon. Sir Ro^rt O’Callaghan, the 
present commanderdn-chief at Madras, is spoken of in the military circles as likely 
to succeed Sir George in the command of the 39th. 

hev. V. b! hoole. 

It is irith feelings of deep sorrow we record the death of the Rev. Frederick B. 
Hoole, one of the curates of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, who died on the lOth inst., in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age. Perhaps there was never a man more calculated to 
fill and fulfil the duties of the sacred office, which was his own free choice, than 
the individual whose loss we mourn in common with the many poor, on whom death 
hhs closed a hand '* open as the day to melting charity.” A curate’s income is, 
indeed, prescribed, and if in any way he adds to it, it is by an increase of labour— 
a multiplicity oMuty—uiider which the constitution sooner or later must, as in the 
present instance, faint and fall. There are few jiersons aware of the immense bodily 
exertion required to carry the curate of one of our overgrown Metropolitan parishes 
through the absolute business of the day, and for which, in general, a stipend is 
paid, according to the generosity, or the reverse, of the rector’s principle. We have 
known instances, where, under tlie plea of “ the pressar«> of the times,” half the 
curate’s salary has been withdrawn, although his labour comioned undiminished—. 
while the number of the rector’s servants remained on full pay—to do their master’s 
bidding!—The great merit in the humble and holy path pursued Ijy the late curate 
of Saint Andrew’s, was that he found wherewith to minister, not out of hir abun¬ 
dance, hut out of his necessities, to the F^nts of others. He performed tiio work¬ 
house duty, for which he received, but never appropriated to his own use, the sum 
of 50/. per annum—it waS invariably returned to thff uttermost farthing, for the 

? urpose of distribution amongst the poor—^and tliis surely was no small sacrifice. 

t is selfish to deplore the loss of one whose mortality has put on immortality— 
and whose ptire and gentle spirit is now with Him from whom it came. Wc mourn 
not for the dead, but for the poor who ai'e bereaved of a true and indefatigable 
friend—“zealous of good works;” and that his mother—whose name is engraven 
on the hearts and memories of all the yo’ung, and many of the matured person.^ of 
this, and other lands—h.as now no son. Mrs. Holland has somewhat advanced into 
the vale of years—and the staff upon which she leaned has been snapt in twain— 
it has been her sad task to close the eyes which she first taught to look on heaven. 
His last hours were, indeed, those of consolation to all around him; and free from 
every vestige of that suffering, which, during the past mouths, he endured with 
lucli exemplary patience. 

JOHN o’kekee. 

This venerable dramatist died during the past month at Southampton. He had 
attained the unusual age of cighiy-six; and, though in great retirement, had lived 
in competency during his later years. Some time since, on a report that his circum¬ 
stances were not so nourishing as might be desired, the committee of the Literary 
Fund voted and sent him a considerable sum ; but it turned out that the mmuur 
was erroneous ; and O'Keefe sent back the donation, %vith a gratifying st.atempnt 
of his own comfortable situation, and a handsome acknowledgment of the intended 
kindness. 

O’Keefe was a native of Dublin, and a Roman Catholic. He was educated by a 
learned Jesuit, father Austin; but took to the stage, and wrote a comedy at the 
age of fifteen. Coming to London he ceased to perform, imt produced between 
thirty and forty dramas of every kind, we believe, except tragedy. We copy the 
following from the Biogrkphical Dictionary.” • 

“ In 1800, Mr. O’Keefe, being reduced by blindness and other misfortunes to a 
state of great embarrassment, obtained s benefit at Covent Garden Theatre, and, at 
the end of the performance, he delivered a poetical address, in which humour and 
pathos were very happily blended. The printed works of this lively writer are as 
follow:— * 

“Tony Lumpkin in Town, fc. 8vo. 1778^ Son-in-Law, 8vo. 1779; the Birth 
Day, 8vo. 1783 ; Omai, p. 8vo. 1783; Prisoner at Large, cr. 8vo. I 788 ; the Toy, 
cft 8vo. 1789 ; World in a Village, com. 8vc>. 1793 ; Xiondon Hermit, cr. 8vo, 1793 ; 
Wild Oats, cr. 8vo. 1794; Idfe’s Vagaries, ci'. 8vo. 1795; Irish Mimic (mus. ent.), 
1786. In 1798 the following were collected and published; Alfred, a di'ama, 8vo.; 
the Basket-Maker (mus. enter.), 8vo.; a Beggar on Horseback, force, 8vo.; the 
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Blacksmith of Antwerp, fc. 8ro.; the Castle of Andalusia^ com. opera^ 8ro.; the 
Czar Peter, ditto, 8vo.; the Doldrtim, fc. 8vo.; the farmer, fq. wo.; ]|foQtaih> 
Mean, com. opera, 8ro.; Le Grenadier, pantomime, 8vo.; Highland Re^^ com. 
opera, 8vo.; Little Hunchback, fc. 8vo.; Lore in a Camp, fc, 8vo.; Man^A^uhner, 
fc. 8vo.; Modern Antiques, fc. 8v«.; ‘Poor Soldier, com. ojiera, 8ro.; Positive Afan, 
fc. 8vo.; Sprigs of Laurel, com. opera, 8vo,; Tantararn Rogues all, fc. 8ro.; Wiqk* 
low Alountains, opera, 8vo. Besides these pieces, the author has produced 
wliich remain in the hands of the proprietors of the theatres as stock-plays.” 

• 

KODEIIT O. SANDS, 

In the 34th year of his age, Robert C. Sands, Eso,, one of the editors of tho 
“ New-York Commercial Aftivertiser.” Our readers who will take ^he trouldc to 
read a production from the pen of Mrs. Trollope, entitled “ The Refugee,” will there 
find a character under the name of Hannibal Bums. Tho author of the Domes^ 
tic Afanners of the Americans ” has laboured to depict a New-York editor ; and 
by way of representing such a person in the most odious light, not only makes liim 
a police-oificer, but one especially celebrated in the capture of runaway Englishmen. 
Hannibal Burns is portrayed as a low, vulgar, ignorant ruffian ; willing to Tiuder- 
take any case, or perform any act; wliosc only delight appe.ars in deluding tho run¬ 
away, and making liis piety llio shield for his.dup]icity. With these amiable quali¬ 
fications, he is also an editor of a New-York paper. Wo have heard many sensible 
persons actually take the character for granted, and on the assumption argue, that 
any silteratioii in tl»u stamp or advertisement duties would be likely to give us 
newspapers with a similar cl.ass of person.s for their cunductors. We need not refute 
trash so ab.surd and ridiculous ; but we cannot refrain from disalm.sing the public 
mind on tho representation which it is pretended to give of a transatlantic contem- 
jioraiy. 

We were acquainted with Air. Sands, and look back to the period when wo 
knew him, tvith mingled sensations of sorrow and dcliglit. We can scarcely trust 
our pen when we think of him—and then look at the being that malevolence would 
thrust njion our belief. Poor Sands—lie.was indeed a gentleman 1 lYe knew him 
but for a short time, but in that brief period we became acquainted with a tmiy" 
worthy man—a fine scholar and elegant writer—a wit, poet, in fact, a being whose 
intellectual powers were of the highest and most envied. His education had been 
of the best description, lie graduated at Colombia College in 1815, and received 
his degree with high honours. Ho afterwards published his juvenile and academic 
prudiictloiis, and gained by it both credit and emolument. He was engaged in 
several light works soon after he left college; and in union with other literary 
men he commenced a scries of essays, which, at the time they were pub¬ 
lished, attiacted as much attention us the Salmagundi” of Washington Irving. 
He was the principal author of the “■ Yamoyden,” a poetic work, which gives a 
true, spirited, and faithful picture of the Aborigines of America. He Lad been the 
editor of the “ Atlantic Alagazine,” of the “ New-York Review,” and, when he died, 
was an editor of the paper whith wo have mentioned. He was in the act of writing ^ 
an article, when lie was seized nidi a dctei'njinatiou of blood from the head, and ha 
fell from his chair and expired. He hod .studied for the liar, and had practised ; 
but the profession of the law was not suited to his talents. He was only happy 
while engaged in literary pursuits, or in the society of tliose who h^d a kindred dis- 
po.sitioii. llis manners were gentle and unassuming, his wit without acerbity, and 
his imagination powerful in the extreme. Alany of his productions have appeared 
in annuals, and they are without exception marked with the vigorous ami fertile 
genius, purity of taste, grace, ease, and correctness, for {vhich h/e was celebrated. 

These few remarks ha^e been made by one who knew him to have been ali^ and 
more than has been staled above; and who considers that there cannot be afforded 
a better opportunity than this to refute a calumny, and thus convey a reproof to a 
carping, cynical, and disappointed novelist.—J. W. G. 

Mil. JOim THOMAS SMITH. » 

We are indebted to the“ Athenieum” for the following memoir of Mr. Jolm Thomas 
Smith, the keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, who died suddenly on 
day tlie 8tli. ” lie was well known, from the situation which he held, and the works 
which at various times he edited; and he will be long remembered by the fre¬ 
quenters of the Aluseum—not so much for his knowledge of works of art, as for 
liis abundant gossip on matters connected therewith. He was tho sou of old 
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tbani«I Smith, the printseller, formerly of May’* Building*, a well-known jackal to 
the Walpoles, Gulstons, and Cracherodes, the great print collectors of other days. 
The father etched a little, and from his instruction the son acquired the like art. 
When a very young man he commenced a series of Illustrations of the Antiqui¬ 
ties of London and its environs ; the first number of which work was published so 
early as 1791, and the last not till 1000. During its progress ho also published 
‘ Remarks on Rural Scenery, with twenty etchings of Cottages from Nature, 
&c. 4to. 1707i this was followed by the ‘Antiquities of Westminster,’ 1807 ? J^^^d 
in 1809 he published sixty-two additional plates to this latter work. In 1810 he 
commenced his ‘ Ancient Topography of London,’ consisting principally of speci¬ 
mens of domestic architecture. After this appeared, “with an introduction by 
Francis Douce, his ‘ Vagabondiana, or Etchings of remarkable Beggars, &c. ot no¬ 
toriety in London and its environs.’ His last publication was the ‘ Life ot Nolle- 
kens'—written in a spirit of disappointed spleen,universally and justly condemned. 
We understand he has left a posthumous work, entitled a ‘ History of his own 
Life and Times.’ 

“The most important matter now to be considered is, who shall he his successor at 
the Museum ? We hope, for the credit of the country, that tlie place will be given to 
some one of ability and experience. Several candidates have .stii’'tcd—two wc have 
lieard named, and both of them are well entitled to hope for it, while some doxen 
oihei’s have no pretension except personal influence.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Patrick Fraser Tyller, Esq., 

F.K.S. and F.S.A. 

This Is another admirable piece of biography furnished for the “ Fidinburgli 
Cabinet Library.” Of Mr. Tytler’s qualifications for the task which lie lias exe¬ 
cuted with so much credit to himself, the world has been long acquainted, and any 
commendation of ours, by way of introducing him to the reader, would be quite 
superfluous. These pages not otily present us with tlie history and character of 
an extraordinary man, who, perhaps more than any other of his age, combined 
profound views with practical knowledge and activity ; but we beliold him sur¬ 
rounded with groups of liis most eminent contemporaries. If some of them are 
shaded more deeply tbrn we have been accustomed to view them, we are indebted to 
the impartial justice of Mr, Tytler for a more faitliful estimation of them tliau liis 
predecessors either had the ability or the inclination toexecute. Raleigh lias passed 
through the severe .'itid critical investigation of all that was liefore obscure and 
unintelligible in his eventful life with eminent advantage. The mistakes sind 
aspersions of Ilmne are correcteil and removed; the gross clmrges ngaiicst 
his honour and veracity, examined ard refuted. The only real blot on his lair 
fame is the letter to Cecil respecting the Eail of Essex: and the treatment lie 
afterwards received from tliat crafty minister of a weak, malignant, .and con¬ 
temptible master, has in it sometlving like retribution. The seciet history 
of his offences, and the real facts attending his trial and coiideinnation. ar«* 
minutely disclosed and faithfully narrated by Mr. Tytler. lli.s execution was 
a foul murder: and Coke, the Attorney-General, whatever may lie his fame ;is 
a lawyer, stands doomed to'everlasting infamy on account of his conduct in this 
detestable violation of every principle of honour and justice, of integrity and 
humanity. W*jassociates in this deed of blood, wliich stands As their leproach 
through alt ^^^dfations, are Cecil and the Royal James, one of the most despicable 
tyrants that ever abused a sceptre. It is not too much to say that we liave reail 
tills work with deep interest. Tlic unbroken stream of its narrative and the cl.is- 
sical purity of its style allTorded gratification to our task, while the new light u 
has shed upon many imponant passages in our national history lias increased our 
gtack'of important information. We certainly hail it as the most nutlieutic account 
br^r Walter Raleigh which has yet been given to the public. M’e trust that llie 
hint conveyed by the concluding paragraph of Mr. Tytler’s preface will not be 
thrown out in vain.—” It is high time that state papers, documents, and journals, 
and aU our national muniments, should be made accessible to the public; till this 
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is the case no proper history of England ^ be written.” ^Yf^naiiltetioirancl 
the labours of the New Kocord Commission, offiJS. “it 

transcription will be at length established, not only m the * P nr^gent 
in the o?her great collections of the kingdom, many of re Jd! 

exist, are not so much the repositories as the cemeteries of our national leco . 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Measures, and Can^s^^^^ 

vhiofly ill reference to the Writings of Mr. Ricardo and his ^ 

llie Author of.“ Essays ou the Formation and ihibhcation of Opinions, 
&c. &c. (Reviewed liy the Author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes. ) 

Few men mIio, in tliis hsead-taxed land, have to live by their 
nllbrd to b.‘stow on this book-whioli, to be understood, 
tkeplystii(lied~tbe attention which it deserves; and,of 

bestowed on it tbe attention which it deserves, can have a rig ^ -c 

fers Ironi tJie author in opinion. If, tl.en, I prcMiine to dissent ^ 

concluMons-after giving tbe Dissertation two careful and Jiane of 

Will lieconif* me, not to assHjnt, but modestly to lunt my dissen , I 

oiieries, which may lead to inquiry and discussion. , „ TtniW 

‘ Throughout liis first chapter, and indeed througliont the volume Mr. Bailey 
seems to mistake lor ea/w". He stales, it is • I 

“ That value, in its ultimate sense, appears to mean the esteem in which <*"J «'J«‘'* 
is held.” According to ibis true definition, a lock ol hair cut , ‘ i , 

deceased child might he very valuable to tbe surviving parents, 
would buy it of them at any price. So far, all is well. But the an hor ^ 

say. “ That it is only when objects are considered toother, as subjects of pioleieiae 

or ext haiige, that the specific feeling of value can arise. „„„ ™l,!,.u <>Q«te 

Now, let us suppose that a sailor is shipwrecked, and that 11 w* ji.,:]..,. j,ssert 
him on a barren rock throws up also a quantity of pysters. i • ' ■ ' V J- 

that because there is no other useful article on the rock, X i ibe wave whicii 
no value to the shipwrecked .seaman ? Or, if we snpjio.se a ^yjji 

cast the sailor and the oysters ou the r&ck, threw up also . • ■ i,;™,:,. the 

Mr. Bailey assert, lhat if the oysters had not been evil 

latter would have been of no value to the shipwrecked sailoi . j , i„ j„ 
this, what becomes of his doctrine, “ That a ^huig/-annot he vab a We 
witliout reference to another thing ?” M e can conceive, that " “'‘f 3^7. 
under the necessity of resigning the bi.s.'uiis or the oysters, and h i he JJ’g' 
termine to resign (he oysters and keep tlie biscuits, which would ) lOve ^ 
estimation, tlie liiscuils were worth tlie oysters ; yet if tl.e 

to argue the question of value with tl.e philosopher he J "^‘"ihe 

not only that oysters have always an intrinsic value, but b« Jf e. Uie 

ovsters supposed had a value of lohwh labour formed no pari. To the latter ^^p 
sition, I think, Mr. Bailey ought himself to assent; ,7,. 

when refnting Kicardo and others, he demon.strate.s the tniih of .imiU 
in his masterly chapter on tlie Causes of Value, constitutes, m my opinion, the 

Magazine win ;nnU me to follow the 

Dissertation tlirougli all his chapters, I will make a quotation ^vLvSS' 

poi lanl of tliem. How admirably, in tl.e following passage, and in how few words, 
does he overthrow the pernicious sophistry of tbe famous theory M rent. 

Tl.e value of ihnt corn whicl. is produced ou lands paylpg 
In proportion either to the capital or to the labour BCtually expended ‘"j *' 'f the suudIv 
bc owinG.therefoie, to some ^hcr cause, and the only 
and demand, or tl.e competition of the purchasers. This **'‘‘7 
iiulebniteheight. if it were not for the existence of other ands nri« hml 

duee com only at a greater cost, would he brought into cultWa ion f'' S 

siifHcicntly high to pay the ordinary profits on the capital required. It the hniit to 

Uty of nrodiicinfi:coni, or tlie actual production of it, at a greater cofct, which form 
its value. But although this is the limit beyond which its value cannot riBO, it cannot be s 
be the cause of its value. It is the cause of Its being no higher, not -XalW 

high. A perforation in the side of a vessel, at any distance from the bottom, wo I . ^ 

prevent its being filled to a greater height with water, but It would be no cause of the waterxi. 
tuiuing that height. At the utmost it could be considered as only a joint cause of the resu . 

We accordingly find that the expression used by Mr. Ricardo on this subject Is, no that t*« 
value of corn is euwed, but that it is re^ttiofedby the cost of production on the least fertile lands. 
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The owofriaf lend ofeiiperior ferWHty enjoy a monopoly, t^hich, however, doea not enable them 
toi#K their commodity indefinitely, according to the varying wants and caprices of mankind, 
hn^hicb U bounded by the existence of Inferior soils. 

" It is simply out of this monopoly-value that rent arises. Rent proceeds, in fact, from the 
extraordinary profit which is obtained by the posseiipion of an instrument of production, pro. 
tected lip to s certain point from competition. If the owner uf this instriiment,lnstend of using 
it himself, lets it out to another, he receives from him this surplus of profit under the denomina¬ 
tion uf rent. In this view of the subject, tile extraordinary profit might exist, although the land 
In cultivotlon were all of the same quality) nay, must exist before inferior land was cultivated; 
for it could be only In consequence of extraordinary gains obtained by the monopolizers of the 
best land, that capital and labour would be expended on soils of a subordinate order. Rent, 
therefore, might exist, while all the land under cultivation was of equal fertility. Perhaps it 
might not exist undsr these circumstances during any long period, but Its existence at all would 
prove that it was tbeeffeet of monopoly, an extraordinary profit, and not the consequence of the 
cultivation of inferior soils." 

If tlie author had written nothinjr but his chapter on the Causes of Value, he 
would have deserved well of his country and inaiikiud. Perhaps, wo cannot yet 
say of Samuel Bailijy, as of John Locke, that ho has shot an arrow of li^Iitning 
into the darkness of the human mind ; iiiit we can .say, that he shoots deliberately, 
and withtnie aim, at errors in theory and nomenclature, s.hich are already become 
practical mischiefs, if not public wrongs; and posterity will cij..'-l‘(1c to the jihilpso- 
pher of Sheffield, that he, at least, possessed, in .a very eminent degree, that power 
which distinguished, above all other men, the most useful of all, .James Watt; I 
mean, the power of grasping, and holding f^ast, whatever idea, original or derived, 
he might have determined to examine. Indeed, if wc can ascribe any fault to this 
profound thinker, it is, that he grasps his objects too tenaciously, stubbornly refusing 
to resign them, until he has pointed out differences which, if they exist at all, seem 
to be of little practical value. No person, however, will hastily cositenm such di.s- 
tinctions, who reflects that many of the disputes, and much of the actual evil which 
we deplore, have arisen out of ^he abuse of words or tenns, which either had no 
definite meaning, or to which different meanings were ascribed by the disputants ; 
and surely the importance of establishing first princiidcs will be disputed by no man 
who knows that one original and correct idea from the mind of a Scotch mechanic, 
—that of attaching the air-pump to the steam-engine,—is now, without a metaphor, 
not only wiontf/ac/iii i/i^r food for at least eight millions of human beings in (iieat 
Britain, but that it has actually ciilled those millions into existence ! Our bachelor 
philosopher of Burn Greave, while ho smiles at this assertion, will assent to its 
truth. What married man, who ha.s a family, knows not that matrimony is made 
of cakes and pudding ? and the time is not distant, when the countrywomen of 
Harriet Martinean will, one and all, acknowledge that the great inanufaclory uf 
mouths and bread is i tie Mind itself. ‘ 


The New Road to Ruin, by Lady Stepney. London. Bentley. 

It would be a curious and interesting matter deliberately to critici.se and arrange 
under distinct heads the different tribes of novels which have appeared during 
the continuance of a novel-writing irfaiiia, tliat 1ms filled the shelves of onr book¬ 
sellers and bock readers during the last ten or fifteen years AV’^e do not mean 
that we should scrutinize every work—a labour for a Ilercules,—but, taking oiio 
of each class, investigate its taste, sentiment, and the probability whicli exists of 
its possessing more than an ephemeral existence. There are novels without tales, 
and tale* that are not novel. The didactic, the prosaic, the poetic, the voluminous, 

tlie heroic, the^romantic, the scientific, the philosophic, the lifstoric, the-our 

goose-quill calls for H respite. Lady Stepney’s •' Road tOcRnin ’’ it would be difficult 
to characterize, partaking as it does of two principal attributes—the conrersatiuual 
and the descriptive;—description, not fit> much of the natural, as of the physical 
and moral world. Bnt there is also a considerable degree of dramatic incident and 
hustle in many of its pages. This accomplished lady has not, from the commencement 
of her work, directed her reader’s attention to the development of plot, so much 
as to the development of character. She flies, “ and flying sparkles,” from subject 
to subject, aud time to time ; mingling details of honesty and viilany, llfve and 
llifitred) romance and plain dealing, so as to form a species of portrait gallery; 
where some will most value the lovely and interesting Ellen, others will be de¬ 
lighted with the simple and natural Fanny; and many, with ourselves, “ set most 
fitoroby” the etdkiog And vivid delineations of the pompous, weak, and wicked 
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Lord Darmaya. Lady Stepney possesses a Kappy facnlty of light and pi9«attf baS* 
mge —occasionally she makes, perhaps, a little too frequent use of the French lan« 
guage; hut this characteristic of her style is also very characteristic of the dialogue 
fashionable to the present day. Nobody, perhaps, is better calculated than the 
charming lady to whom we arc indebted for these volumes, to paint the manners 
and existence of the privileged idlers of the world. She observes, with a lively tact, 
the aspect of the society which she embellishes ; and her portraitures are no lasa 
faithful than attractive. Many of the aphorisms, interspersed through the voluntO>> 
are stamped eithea with charming sentiment or acute remark. We grieve that our 
limits, and our usual custom of abstaining from quotation in works of dclion, will 
not allow us to Indulge our I’euder with any extracts. We* hail with pleasur^Bd 
delightful an acquisition to the galaxy of living female writers. 

Travels and Researches of Baron Humboldt. By W. Macgillivray, A.M. 

This forms Vol. X. of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet library.” It is a condented nar- 
rativ'n of the journeys of the indefatigable and adventurous traveller whose name is 
familiar to every person whose attention has been drawn to‘political statistics or 
natural philosophy. In the equinoctial regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia, 
Baroii Ilmiilioldt pursued those researches and investigations, analyses of which are 
contained in the work before us. Tlie compik-r oliserves—From the various works 
which the Baron has given to the world have been derived the chief maU'rials 
of the narrative; and when additional particulars were wanted, application was 
made to M. dc lluinholdt himself, who kindly pointed out the sources whence the 
desired information might ho obtained. The life of a man of letters, he justly ob¬ 
served, ought to lie sought for in his liooks; and for tins reason little has been said 
resjiecting his occupations during the intervals of repose which have succeeded his 
peri I0U.S journeys.” > 

In the proce.ss of condensation, the spirit of the original has escaped. The phrn.ses 
“our travellers,”‘‘they proceeded,” “ they went out,” Ac. &c. deprive the narra¬ 
tive of the lively iiitere.st which an eyo-witness of tlie scenes which he describes has 
so much the power of conveying to his readers. Mr. blacgiilivray has given us rather 
a dry report of the travels and researches of Baron Humboldt than the narrative 
and observations of the traveller himself. Yet we willingly join with the puhlislieis 
in the Iiope that‘‘the work, notwithstanding its abridged form, will prove hiuiefi- 
ciai ill diffiisiiiga knowledge of tlie researclie.s of the eminent naturalist from whose 
original labours it has been taken, and leading to the study of those phenomena 
which present theinselve.s daily to the eye.” 

Val])y’s Family Cla.ssicjil Library. Euripides, Vol. III. Homer, Vol. II. 

W\' have little to remark on the above, more than that they serve worthily to 
continue tlie reputation already acquired by their predecessors. The volume of 
Kurijiides contains six tiagedies of that great master. The second volume of 
Homer comprises the last eleven hooks of tJie Iliad and four of the Odyssey. To 
comment upon the performances of Potter and Pope at this time of day would by 
many he considered useless lahoiic, yet we taiiiiot hut think that something more 
spirited than Potter’s and more faitliful than Pope's translation might have lieen 
found by diligent seeking. We should liave preferred taking, where practicable, 
the best translations separate, aiul wi iters. Uniformity in a work of this kind toii- 
stitutes no particular commendation. We cannot forbear one \\tird upon the fact, 
that, while the place of Homer’s birth and the period of his existence are still con¬ 
cealed ill tlie inscrutable arcana of the pasi,—vfliile learned men are disputing 
whether he might not lytve been Ulysses or Solomon, or even “Really, truly no¬ 
body at all,”—his verses are still with us an immortal posses.sion, in which time has 
shed its influence only to consecrate and ennoble. Unfading associations are inter¬ 
woven in our recollection of the verses of the “ blind Mosonides.” Scarcely less do we 
love him than the other great name who wore the dignity of the tragic muse with 
a princely grace. But wliy talk in this rambling strain pt those whom fame has 
taken for her own ? Truly it is a work of supererogation, and we at once give 
over, » 

Deloraine. By the Author of “ Caleb Williams." Bentley. 

When we look hack upon the immense stride that literature, has made since thQ 
period when the author of Caleb Williams " struck boldly into a new and nil'* 
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trodden path, and laid bare the machinery of human passion, so as to tempt more 
youthful anatomists to the same daring, we confess ourselves astonished at the 
power by which Mr. Godwin has been enabled to maintain bis station, at a time of 
life when man generally sinks into that state so pathetically described as— 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sins everything." 

Kighty years have rolled over the head of this extraordinary man, and yet behold ! 
a mental Phoenix rises from the very ashes:—a creation of an imagination to the 
last degree wonderful, when we consider the hand is feeble, that traced the pages 
in which it is impossible not to see the master spirit, not indeed as it wa.H in the 
strength and radiance of his early career, when, like the eagle on the mountain’s 
brew, he stood or soared alone in his magnificence ; but grand and striking as an 
outline of which, in his best days, he need not have been ashamed. Deloraine” is 
byno means devoid of gentle interest, and tlie female character is, in many respects, 
beautifully developed; its proportions ore at once correct and graceful, and this alone 
must render the volumes interesting to tlie general reader, not disposed to view it, 
with ourselves, fus one of the curiosities of literature. We never analyse stories; 
it is, in our opinion,’' unfair both to the reader and the author. Wlio would sit 
doAvn to view the sufferings of a heroine, the difficulties of a hero, did they know 
exactly how those sufferings and ilifficiilties would terminate: fVe shall never for¬ 
give a certain elderly lady of our acquaintance, a worthy good soul in other respects, 
who adds to an insatiable literary appetite, as insatiable a literary digestion. Have 
you read so-and-so ?” she commences. “ No; but we are going to or, “ just in 
the second volume,” is the reply. ” Well, I can tell you all about it. I have just 
finished it.” “ My dear Madura, we would much ratlier not hear all about it. 
We prefer making it out.” Upon this the old lady looks silenced ; hut only for a 
moment. Site has as many turns and windings as a hare, and, by sundry inuendoes 
and insinuations, finishes our curiosity and tlie hook at one and the same time. 
We have, therefore, a fellow-feeling for others, and prefer recommending to in¬ 
forming,—if, indeed, a new novel by the author of “ Caleb Williams” need any 
recoimneiidation to tlie reading public. 

t 

The Exile of Idria; a German Tale. 

This German tale is one of deep interest. Its elements arc love and injustice, 
patient and undeserved, suffering, ultimate deliverance and long-conliinied happi¬ 
ness. These are, indeed, common materials, yet die incidents which are formed out 
of them arc by no means common ; and the poetry, tlioiigh it be imitative in its 
style and structure, is often original. As a story, it cannot tie read without deep and 
varied emotions ; as a poem, it reflects ini'iiiitecredit on the imaginative jiowers and 
refined taste of die auJior, with whom, indeed, we hope to be better acquainted. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture. 

Part X. 

This is by far the most interesting part of this useful work that we liave seen. 
The fundamental principles for laying out villas, coming a.s they do from a man of 
Mr. Loudon's great experience as a landscajic gaidciier, ought to be read atten¬ 
tively by every one who has a villa to build, or grounds to improve. Wcweic 
much struck with the views of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s extraordinary place in 
Staffordshire, Alum Toweis. This is a complete extravaganza, designed by the late 
Earl, as thougli to show how far caprice, and almost untioiiiided wealth, could 
change the features of nature. The result is a scene of gorgeous splendour, re¬ 
minding the bdholdu** of tke' descriptions iu the “ Arabian Tale.s,” and almost 
realizing the wildest visions of the poet’s brain, yet totally destroying all the natural 
loveliness of the place. Tlie sketdt of Beau Ideal Villa, pointing out the comforts 
and luxuries required to form a complete villa, in the modern taste, for a country 
gentleman of independent fortune, is an excellent idea, well executed. It is evi. 
dently written quite con ar^ore, 

Piowiana; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi. With Remarks* by a 

Friend. 8vo. 

Wc are afraid the public in general will feel little interest in this gossip and 
tjlttle-tattla. Mrs. Piozzi has long filled all the space she was ever entitled to in 
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tLe literature of the age to which she belonged; and we are perfectly sure these 
Fiozziana will add nothing to her fame,—in fact, they tell us nothing that we 
care to inquire about. We read the pages before us as we remember once to have 
read the letters of tire celebrated John ^i'’ilkes, published after his death,—>we were 
just enough interested to go on; but it was the interest of expectation, which was 
extinguished, however, long before we arrived at the last page. The writer is, we 
doubt not, a very respectable old gentleman, who, before the waning of his faculties, 
had some pretensions to literary taste, and a general acquaintance with the lite¬ 
rature that was in vogue some fifty years ago. Th;-«e who, like himself, may be 
now lingering like shadows on this side the Styx, may perhaps wile away their 
time by turning over the leaves of his Piozziana; and ihis, wc fear, is all we can 
venture to promise him. • 

The Trade of Banking in England; embracing the Substance of the Evi¬ 
dence taken before the Secret Connnitlee of the House of Commons, 
digested and arranged under appropriale Heads. Togelher with a Sum¬ 
mary of the Law applicable to the Bank of England, to private Brinks 
of Issue, and Joint-Stock Banking Companies; to which are added, an 
Appendix and Index. By Michael J. Quin, Esq., of l.incola’s Inn, Bar- 
ri.ster-at-Law. 

This elaborate and very seasonable volume is a])propriately inscribed to the Lord 
Chancellor. Its meiits can, however, be appieciated by that portion of the public 
who are deeply and practically interested iii the subjects of which it treats. The 
title comprehensively announces its multifarious contents, but the whole plan and 
ol)jeet aie detailed in the preface, in which the writer informs us, that ho has endea¬ 
voured, in the first place, to give a general view of the origin, privileges, and func¬ 
tions of the Bank of England ; the mode in which its husluessis conducted; and of 
the character which it has acquired amongsttliose persons in London who, from their 
own experience, are peculiarly competent to hear testimony to the true nature of 
its operations. But we cannot do better than allow liim to .".peak in his own person, 
assuring our readers, that, as far as wc*aro able to judge, Air. Juiii lias, with mucli 
industry and talent, furnished all the information on the suhject of banking wJiich 
the exigencies of the times seem to demand:— 

“ I have proceeded," lie eontimies, " to treat of Its hrniich banks recently established In dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, coUectmi' from llie evidence laid before the Coininiltce ol the House 
of Commons, such information os might enable the public to judge of the value of those insti¬ 
tutions. Considering the Hank and its hninelics then, in one point of \u>w, 1 have traced out its 
Bctiinl condition as to capital, liahilitics, and annual prolits, from the netounts which were 
rendered to the Committee. As no similar returns were ever before comin.iiileated by the Dunk, 
the real state of that Corporation tan now he examined, for the lirst time, upon tlie faith of 
documents of an autheiilic description, amt In which everything connected with the concerns of 
the Company is disclosed without reserve, ' 

“ Uechlcd difforenceBiof opinion prevailed amongst several of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Committee, with respect to (be fluctuations which from time to time have taken place 
in the currency. I found it’necessary, tlicrefore, to attempt to clear away the ohsciirities by 
which that subject has been heictofore Biirrounikd , and I hope. Hint with the assistance of the 
pr.ictical knowledge relating to it whicii abounds in (he Minutes of Evidence, I liave succeeded 
ill siinpiitylng a topic which theorists had previously made almost uninte'Iigihle. 

" In order to prepare tlie reader forthls discussion, 1 have touched cn the nature of the foreign 
exchanges—a theme also hitherto fruitful of .perplexity (o all persons who have not an imme¬ 
diate interest in their variations, and a practical acquaintance with the causes that elevate or 
depress them in the course of trade. If tlie reader go with me through these explaiiatlons, I 
trust that he will then he enabled to judge how far the management of the nank is chargeable 
with producing contnictrou* or enlargements of the clrciilatloii to the prejudice of the commu¬ 
nity, and whether any system of banking can he devised by which such alternations can for the 
fotiire be prevented, 

“ The lessons afforded to the country by the catastrophe of 183.) are next alluded to, as well 
as the extent to which the Bank has profited by those serious and providential admonitions. 
The whole of the objections wliich have been made to Ha systcm,of management, and the answer 
given to those objections, on the part of the Bank, are then exhibited, in order that the reader 
may decide for himself between conflicting opinions, arguments, and statements of facts, on 
which side the truth is probably to be found. 

“ As the Inquiry now pending in Parliament extends to private and Joint-stock banks, the 
evidence with respect to those establishments is condensed in successive chapters j and they will, 
perhaps, be found, In connexion with those which precede them, to disclose a more complete 
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view of the banking trade In this country than it waaposaible for any one writer to collect, 
withont Bcceia to the valuable evidence lately published by order of the House of Commons. 
The Improvements proposed by several witnesses with respect to the banking system are next 
drawn out from the mass of questions and answers; and I have presumed to conclude the flrst 
part of this work with such observations as occurred to me upon a csreful and impartial con* 
siderallon of the whole subject. *' 

“ itelereoces having been made in many passages of the evidence to the present state of the 
law upon several points connected with banking, I deemed it convenient to add, In a Second 
Part, a siiiumary of all the more important biatutes which relate either to the Bank of England, 
to private banks of issue, or joint-stock banking companies. In the Appendjx will be found an 
accuiiiit of the principal foreign banks, and of those of Ireland aiid,3cotlnnd; and also a series 
of useful tables compiled, at my request, by Mr. Keppel, one of the most accurate accountants 
in thb'city of London. I wish I were at liberty to mention the names of two oilier gentlemen, 
ofgreat commercial experience and high cluirncter, who have done me the fovour to revise this 
volume in its progress through the press. If upon tlie subject of which it treats U have any 
pretensions to authority, 1 owe it entirely to their suggestions^ and to the kind vigilance with 
which they have preserved me from lalllug into material errors." 

Compendium of Modern Geo^raphjr. By Rev. Alexander Stewart. 

3d Edition. 

Wc are happy in adding our testimony to that of the many journalists who have 
expretsed their appruliatiou of this little work. It i.s extremely well arranged and 
very neatly pot up. We think it unquestionably superior to either Goldsmith'ff or 
Guy’s, though that is not saying much in its favour. Our principal doubt is about 
the manner in which it is to be used ; if to be coininitted to memory at .so many 
sentences per day, we think the learning it and the not learning it at all w’ould be 
nearly equal in utility. A more miserable plan of teaching geography was never 
devised than that of making the pupil learn by heart a shapeless mass of farts about 
tlie ])(ipulalion, language, inaiiiiurs, religion, &c. of every emiiitry as they are touiid 
in the geograpliy-book, and scarcely ever looking upon a map. The thorough study 
of in.ips is the quA non in elementary geography. After he knows a map or 
two |jy he.u't, then tlie perusal of such a work us this, and of narratives of voy:ige.s 
and tittvehs, becomes really serviceable to him. Experience has proved the utility 
of ibis plan of proceeding. 

The Producing Man's Companion; an Es.say on the Present State of 
Society, Moriil, Political, and Physical, in Enprland ; with tlie best 
Means of Providing for the Poor, and tliose Classes of Operatives who 
may he suddenly thrown out of then* regular Einploj inents by the Sub 
stitution of new Im ontions. By Junius Kedivivus. I Jino. 2nd Edition. 

It Unot easy to exaggerate the number and magnitude of the evils which its present 
institutions inflict upon the great Imdy of society. The remains of feudal injustice and 
oppre.ssion ; the periiii iou.s operation of Imd laws, made for th<hpxdusivc lienefit of 
the rich, and the mal-administration of good ones, which increases the misery they 
were intended to alleviate among the poor; togetlier with the rapid advance of 
intellect, and the improvement and a[ipirc.ation of science to the great business of 
trade and commerce, all seem to be rapidly liasteni ng on a crisis when some great and 
radical change may be expected. There are some writers who, with sobriety and good 
sqnse, suggest remethes that are practical; and tbougli we do notsubscrilie to all tlic 
doctrines advanced by Junius Redivivus, it is impossible to denyjiim the praise of 
benevolent intentions and vigorous,pow’ers. He is an accomplished and remarkable 
man, uud in verse and ^roso possesses very remaikable faculties. 

The Modern Cymon. From the French of M. Paul de Kock. 

We have perused those two volumes with considerable pleasure and amusement. 
They exhibit a very faithful picture of French manner and society, and tlie cha¬ 
racters are without exception drawn, with inimitable fidelity and humour. The idea 
of th# publishers in getting'up this translation was, to givo the English public an 
opportunity of judging of the merits of one of the most celebrated French no¬ 
velists, divested of the impurities in which he is too apt to indulge. These impu¬ 
rities would here be a great objection to a work, but our neighbours on the other 
side of the water are not so scrupulous. De Kock is distinguished for his accurate 
knowledge of human nature in general^ and his skill in depicting individual in- 
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stances of folly or absurdity. One great objection to translations is, the diiliciilty 
of preserving the spirit of the original, and we may ^most go the length of saying, 
that to translate well, is as difficult as to write well. The present translator has 
fulfilled his task with ability, and therefore the reader tvhu has not (lerused tlie ori¬ 
ginal will not, as in onlinary circuhastances, have to regret the loss of the spirit of 
the original. As the present work is likely to be very siicc^ssfiil, other novels of the 
same author are, we hear, in the course of translation; and we understand that ime 
of them, which possesses peculiar interest, has been prepared from the French, by 
Hr. C. Clyatt, and will shortly be published, 

% 

Charterhouse Prize Exercises, from 1814 to 1832. • 

This is a proud monument to the insti mtion whose name it bears. Of course the 
exercises are of various merits, but they are all worthy of a place in a pul;li«;Htiou 
designed to do honour to the masters and pupils of the Clutrlorhouse. VVe recom¬ 
mend that the present volume should commence a series to he ]iiihlished at the inter, 
vals of two or three years; this will prove a useful stimulus |u the eruiilaliuu oi the 
youthful aspirants for litera'ry distinctions. 

Some of these exercises are of such promise—both as to vigorous conception and 
classical execution—that we shall be disappointed if the names a]>pended to them in 
a few years aie not pronounced with admiration and delight at the bar and in the 
sedate. We think wu discern two or three embryo jiocts and orators. 


LIST OF NEAV PUBLICATIONS. 


Arnott’.s Elemcnta of Physics, or Natur.il 
Philosophy, Vol. I 8vo. ‘21* bds , iiud Vol, II. 
Port 1.8vo. Ids 6rf. bfis. Fifth Kditlon. 

lirnnanl’s Voyage to IVestern Afiica, l^rncA 
44 firf. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases 
oftlicKye. HyJ.fI Curtis 8vo. “v. (irf 

An Introduction to the Study of Kiiglisli 
Botany. By (Jeo. Banclrs. 8vo. Plates. 9'. 

Fiozzlana; or, Anecdotes and Memoirs of 
Mrs. Piozzi, Hvo, 7'. 

The Wondrous Tale of Alroy By the A'l- 
tlior of “Vivian Urey.’’ .'t vols. post 8vo. 
1/ lls.fid. 

Commentary on the Uevcdutlon of St.John. 
By K ll. Cooper. 8vo. Cs fid. 

Uev. U. Hititon's LePtures upon theEicle- 
slastital History of the Second and Third 
Century. Bvo. Jif$. 

The Parliamentary Pocliet-Companion for 
1SJ3. 12mo. 44. 

The Transactions of the Liiintean Society, 
Vol. XVI. Part HI. 21, 


Mahon’s War in Spain, with Additions 
8vo. 15s. 

The liHkc of Klllurney. By A. M Porter. 
New Kdliioii. 3 vols 12ino. Iti'i. fid 
Captain Head’s Uveil.iiid Journey from In¬ 
dia to Knrope. Olilong folio. 21 lids ; 

Indl.! pi oofs, SI 13^ fid. 

The Dynasty ot the Knjurs, ami Ili>'tury of 
Persi.i. With Plates, By Sir llarfuril Jones 
Brydges. 8vo. 1/ 4s 

Bishop Middleton on tlic Greek Aitiile. 
Nesv Edition. By Bee H.J.Uose 8vo. II*, 
Dendy’s Book of llic Nursery. Foolscap Bvo. 
5i. cloth. 

Aikm.in's History-of Beligions Liberty in 
England. ISino. 3* fid. 

Corstrtficc. A Novel. 3 vols. jiost S^o. 
1/. 11s. fid. 

.Sketelios In Greece and Turkey, ivitli the 
Present Coiidillon and Future Piospcelsof the 
Turkish Empire. 8vo. 9 j. fid 
Klliritt's ViewB In the East. 2 vols. imperial 
Bvo. Ol, bds,; 4to. 10/. biis. 
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** The Tyrol." By Ihe Author of ” Spain in 
J630.” 

“ Waltiburg.” A Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. 

" My Ten Yeara’ Imprisonment in Italian 
and Austrian Dungeons. By Silvio Pvllicn. 
Translated from Ihe original by 'I'liomas 
Itosci^e. 

“The Gardener and Forester’s Record” of 
the Culture and Management of Fruits, Vegeta¬ 
ble, Forest Trees, and of all Subjects connected 

with the above Arts, calculated for information 
and Improvement therein. 

“ shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea.” By 
Cyrus llcdding, Ksq. W'.th several Engrav- 
ings } forming Nos. 78 and "9 of “ Constables 
Miscellany." 

Poortijaws and Paupers Illustrated.’’ 
No. I. " The Parish.’’ A Tale. By Harriet 
Marlineaii; under the superiiitei'idcncc ot the 
Society for the Ulflfusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge. 

Dr. 0. C. Wood announces a Translation 
from the German of Von Hammer’s History 
of the Assassins. The French translation 
mentioned in our lust Ubut indifferently done, 
and the work Is of much interest. 


" 'The Life, Tlmeg, and Correspondence of 
Dr. Isaac Watts.” By the Rev. T. Milner, Au¬ 
thor of the “ History of the Seven Churches of 
Asia." 

“ The Narrative of Two Expeditions Into the 
Interior of Austrnliu," uudorlaken by Captain 
C. Sturt, by order of the Colonial Government, 
to ascertain the nature of the country. 

“ An Historical Sketch of the Princes of 
India, Stipendary, Tributary, Feudatory,” 
dec.; with a Sketch of the Origin and Pro¬ 
gress of British Power in Indio. By an Officer 
in tile service of the East India Company. 

The Countess of Blessington is occupied in 
writing a novel, “ The Repealers,” the object 
of which is, wc understand, to depict the pre¬ 
sent melancholy coi)dl'''m of Ireland." 

A curious work is announced, of w’bich re¬ 
port speaks lilgbly, with regard to both interest 
and inlorniation,ciititled,“A History of Priest- 
cruft in all Agbs and Nations up to the present 
Moment.” 

A new edition of " Phtenician Ireland,” by 
Henry O’Brien, E8q,.A.B, author of the 
” Pnte Essay” upon the ” Bound Towers," is 
announced. 


THE DllARIA. 

It is a sad and sorrowful task, in these days of reform, to go on recording from 
month to month, and almost from year to year, the abundant want of everything 
like dramatic excellence. Translations and dansures ring the changes at both 
houses, with an occasional variety afforded by the illness or versatility of Mr. 
Kean’s health or jndgricnt, or the introdnetion of a farce, lor which, when it is 
good, we have learned ti be exceedingly grateful. At 

URUUT I..VNK 

we have had a very pleasing version of Anber’s charming ballet opera of ZLe Iheu 
rt la Bayadere, broiiglit out by the joint aid of Mc.ssrs. Bishop and Fit/.ball, under 
the new title of the Maid of Cashmere. »Tho original .story is one of considerable 
beauty, from that inexhaustible source of the exticiordlnary, the Indian mythology. 
The god Brama, in one of his incarnations, meets with very indifferent treatment 
from the inliabitants of the city of Cashmere, from whence he is driven liy the 
pdlice. The only oifc ready to take pity upon his abject fortune and condition is a 
danciiig-giil, a profession always despised in India. She fli^Plvitli him to her hut, 
conceals him there, and becomes ehamoured. Her sister, who has the gift of song, 
by her harmony diverts the attentions of Brama from the/iaucing-girl to herself; 
this causes them to display their respective powers. In conclusion, the dancing-girl 
is seized by the authorities of Cashmere, and condemned to be burnt. She is placed 
upon the pile: it is fired; the god Bi<ana becomes revealed, and her apotheosis 
ensues. 

Mademoiselle Dnvernay wyis as near perfection as possible ; and, while bringing 
Taglioni to our remembranre in some of the movements, did not lose by the com¬ 
parison. Miss Betts’s singing-girl was like all she does—excellent, without supe¬ 
riority. We hear that Mi’s. Wood refused the part; why, we cannot tell. Mr. 
Wood improved in this rharucter, and we are glad of it, for it was needed. He is 
less woody than usual, both in his singing and acting. 
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A Miss DiiiT, formerly a pupil of tbe Academy of Music, has played occasionally 
Madame de Merle's role in our old favourite Don Juan. She is at present an un¬ 
equal singer, but promises well.—3Ir. Martin progresses in Lcporello. There is 
much to applaud in a new actor’s ^making so sua'e^sfui a dehiit in a part by no 
means easy.—Mr. Barnard has appeared in bis own play of T/ie Nervout d/on,—and 
a nervous undertaking it must Lave been for one so unaccustomed to public per¬ 
formance. He was driven to it; and we consequently do not feel called upon to 
criticise his performance, as we should have done had he been a volunteer. He is 
one of the victims to the unjust theatrical system, against which we have so fre. 
quently raised our voied. Others are reaping the harvest his abilities sowed ; for 
liis farce was, with one late exception at the other house, the best of the si^on. 
Drury Lane has also been so gixid as gratuitously to announce Mr. Kean’s appear¬ 
ance at Covent Garden! We were prepared for almost any absurdity in that 
quarter; hut this almost surpassed our belief. 

COVENl' UAUDKN. 

Tbe novel upon which Mr. Plancbd’s new play is founded'has been dramatized 
in Paris; and we would remind Mr. La Porte, that much as we admire the internal 
arrangements of the French theatres, we do not admire tlic constant grafting of 
French plays upon the English stage. The*plot of Reputahon, or the State Secret 
is almost too difficult for us to unravel, but we will try. Otto, Count of .Splugen, 
(AVarde) is secretly married to the Princess Frederica, (Mis.s Taylor) sister to the 
T-andgrave (G. Bennett.) He likewi.se holds the post of prime minister, and being 
of steady and sedate habits, bis absence from a court festival is remarked, and com¬ 
mented on iiy the prince and his courtiers. A bet is made that he is engaged in an 
nllair of gallantry, and they break up for the purpose of discovering liim, and 
determining tbe wager. Hu is on a secret visit to his bride, but is intercepted by 
the Cbamlieilain (Abbott) on liis way home, and, to prevent any suspicion, lie feigns 
to liavc been engaged in an amour with a lowly maiden, Helena (.Mios Tire), whoso 
name he accidentally becomes acquainted with tbnnigh tlie boy, Fritz (Miss Poole). 
This slander .spreads abroad, and tlie )os.s of reputation to Helena is the con.ie- 
qiience ; her brother Hugo (31 r. C. Kean), maddened at the reproacii, sets himself 
to discover and punish tlie olh iidcr. This he is enabled to do tbrougli the agency 
of Fritz, and iniixicdiately be .seeks tlie presence of Otto, and demands of him the 
]nililic assurance of his sister’s innocence. He receives every satisfaction from the 
Count, but his public acknowledgment of where be spent his time, and which would 
give a clue to tbe devcloinueut of the State Secret. Dissatisfied with this determi¬ 
nation, Hugo is resolved upon revenge, and associates himself with a conspiracy 
formed against tbe state. As agent of tbe con.spirators be is introduced as a spy 
into tJu“ lied-cliarnber of the Princess, there becomes acquainted with tbe secret, 
which he uses as aii instrument to obtain the public avowal from the Count. Doubt¬ 
ing the faith of tbe Count, be steals a note from the Princess’s cliainber, which dis¬ 
closes her marriage, and this note lie gives to Anselm (Haines) the lover of Helena. 
The Landgrave is woniuled in a sciiffie with Anselm, and obtains pos.session of tlm 
document. The wliole of the dramatis fj-rsona- aie brought together in the last' 
scene ; the Laiulgravc half dead, half drunk, dooms his sister and the Count to the 
axe, which awaits but the signal of another cup to descend upon her neck. The 
fatal wine cup is at bis lips; but, as in the Critic, death stops liim short. The lady 
descends from the scaffold to ascend the throne. Tin's is but an imperfect sketch, 
but sufficient, we triislpo give our readers a general idea of the subject. 

\re have good reason to believe that dram itiziifg this story was in a great degree 
forced upon Mr.Plaiichde ; and, truth to say, he affoixls us wore amusement in the 
general way tlian any of our play weights. lie has a sort ol epigramniatical manner 
of turning bis short pieces, which renders tlicm piquant and entertaining; and 
though his stjlfl lacks finish, it i.s never deficient in pomt; this is more than we can 
.say in general, and if we c.aTinot award the laurel, which belongs only to the ge¬ 
nuine dramatist, we cannot but praise bis fertility and industry. 

Tiie drama po$se.s.sc.s thl^ merit of striking situations, qualities readily arknow.' 
Icilged, and more highly appreciated, in the present times than of old ; and bad 
these been supported by language having some approach to poetry, and acting 
having some relation to it, its success might probably have not been so transient 
as under its present circumstances it is likely to be. Mr. C. Kean was intrusted 
with the part of Hugo, and fully confirmed us in those disadvantageous opinions 
we had before hazarded as to his powers. Mr. M'’ardc, as Count Otho the minister, 
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. 1 extremely well; his delineation of the character was well conceived, and the 
. „nlt of consideraiJe study and reflection. Miss E. Tree, without any opportu¬ 
nity of displayin)? hor talents, did as she always does, what the author sets down 
for her, well. Miss Taylor neither in look, manners, nor actions, displayed any 
thing of tile princess. Mr. O. Bennett, heaven defend us from again witnessing 
Mr. G. Bennett’s drinking and dying exit. It was solemnly ludicrous. Mr. 
Abbott's forced pleasantry and new suit, must only be matten of record, not of 
comment. Mr. Haines is 'much misplaced in the character of Anselm. We must 
confess that the curtain descended amid shouts of applause, and thus write our own 
condemnation—it is even so; we only wish that to prevent unnecessary internip- 
tion, some judicious servant of the theatre was placed in the orchestra, to give the 
timil by a motion of his hand. When shouts of tremeudous applause should mount 
to the regions on high—secure of their sending back the echo of “ the most sweet 
voices ” of “ the people.” 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Hacket, an American, on our English boards $ a 
grain of Ins real talent will have more effect in blowing away the bushels of light 
chaff which have been written on the subject of the United States and their inhaln- 
taiits, by empty-hearfed and empty-pocketed individuals, than any attempts to set 
matters right, which should emanate from those less prejudiced and better informed 
on the subject. Varying in climate and productions, with tuonsands of miles of 
sea-coast, it is no wonder that the credture, man, exhibits various peculiarities in 
this mighty union. 

Though last, not least, wc have to notice Mr. Poole’s clever Nnhob for an Hour ; 
the materials for the plot, have nothing in themselves of a particularly novel nature; 
but the whole is so skilfully worked out—and so cleverly managed, that it excites 
the genuine mirth of the audience, and deserves the “ run’’ it is likely to obtain ; 
the dialogue is polished and sparkling—the points good—and the acting above all 
praise- Bartley us the Nabob, the inimitable Kceley as Dick «Dumpey, and his 
intelligent, vixenish wife as Nancy Scraggs, wore the triumphant pillars of the 
j)erformaiice. Nrjrl to Miss Kelly, we have no such actress in that peculiar line, 
as Mrs. Keeley. ^Iie identities henself to perfection with the person whose name 
she bears ; and never suffers the audience ’to remember that she is only acting a 
part until the curtain drops. She moreover dresses the character and na\/>herself, 
She would never have done what pretty Miss Sidney did the other night in the 
Merchant of t'enice, display a I’arisian bonnet on the head of a Venetian lady. She 
is earnest, attentive, and industrious, and reaps her meed of fame and profit 
accordingly. 


FINE ARTS. 

The tenth exhibition of the Society of British Artists was opened in Suffolk 
Street, on the 26th. It is on the whole, an excellent collection, highly creditable to 
•British art, and affording ample proof ol its improvement. Among the more dis- 
tinguished of the Exhibitors are, John Wilson, Hart, R. B. Davis, Inskipp, Rip- 
pingile, Lance, Hofland, l-eo, and Clater.—There are three or four names in the 
catalogue with which we have not been heretofore acquainted—Pirie, Cooper, 
Chambers, and Fisk. They have done much towards establishing a reputation 
equal to the best of their competitors. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

^YAI. INSTITUTION. 

At a recent meeting, Mr. Faraday delivered a lectureTin the practical prevention 
of dry-rot. Alter adverting to the extensive decay of wood in ships, houses, and 
other sti>uetures of that material, involving a loss of such magnitude as to have 
exi’^d almost universal search after a remedy, Mr. Faraday said he would pass by 
aji propositions for its prevention, eicept that one absolutely introduced by Mr. 

Mtd to whiflli tiie lecturer had paid particular attention. The process is iipiv 
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largely in use. Tbre wood, prior to its application, is immersed in a solution of 
rosive sublimate; in tbe course of a week a load of it is found to hare absoH^ 
five gallons of solution; at the eiAi of that time it is removed, and shortly after 
becomes fit for building. The preservative powers of corrosive sublimate in furs, 
stuiFed birds, anatomical specimens, &c., are well known; and those which It exerts 
over wood seem not to be less decisive, and far more useful.—Pieces of timber t^is 
prepared were put into a funguS'pit at Woolwich for three years, and at that tlfeo 
taken out perfectly sound. Canvass and calico, treated in a similar manner, were 
als(» found to be preserved from mildew or decay. Mr. Faraday’s suspicions appear 
to have been excited not so much as regarded the preservative power of the process, 
but the liealtbinesH of the wood, canvass, &c, impregnated by it, and lie required 
that such prepared materials should lie thoroughly washed, and then subifiitc!^ to 
a test for proving the power of resisting decay, lie found, after calico and canvass 
had been w'ashed in water, until all the solution which that fluid cotdd remove had 
disappeared (mercury was still present), such prepared inRterial.s were preserved in 
a damp cellar, while tho uiiprejiared went rapidly to decay. Having ascertained 
this combined state of the iiierciirial prep.'iration, Hr. Faraday jcxiu'essed his opinion 
that the organic substances could he well iireserved by it without deriving any uu> 
wholesome quality to deteriorate their application. 

Hr. Faraday has also delivered a lecture oy the velocity and .nature of tlie'felectric 
discharge. This, subject was taken up for Mr, Wlieatstone, as forming part of a 
series of investigations into wliich he has entered relative to the nature of tho 
impressions produced by light on the organs of vision. The object is to ascertain 
whether the time occupied by the passage of the electric spark is appreciable; if it 
be, then the existence of an electric fluid, or of two fluids, and the direction of the 
passage, may he determined. When « bright object passes very rapidly before the 
eye. the retention of the impression upon the nerve makes the object appear as a 
line. The lines of light from a cutler's wheel, when in motion, prove tliis effect, 
Mr. Wheatstone's object is to make electric sparks pass in a c.erlain direction, but 
while so passing to give them motion sideways; in which case, if they occupy a 
portion of time in their direct conrse,at nil romparahle io that which could he 
impressed upon • them laterally, they would appear as oblique, and the obliquity 
being either in one direction or another, would indicate the passage between the 
two condnetors. After some trials, Hr. gave up the idea of making tKe halls, 
het\ve(’n whicli the sparks were passing, traverse laterally, and substituted a rapidly 
revolving mirror, inclined at an angle gre<ater or smaller to ihe axis of rotation. 
In snch a mirror, images travel with extreme velocity througli a very large circle ; 
and It i.s tho combination of this velocity with that of the electric spark which is 
looked to as alFording hopes of observing a sensible deviation in the course of the 
spark, Notwitlist.’imliiig the extreme character of this test, the time occupied by 
liic transit of electricity did not b^x)me sensible. Hence its velocity must V)e 
almost infinite. Many other beautiful applications of the revolving mirror were 
then shown. By it sparks, which appeared jierfectly continuous, were shown to he 
intermitting; in fact, no luminous phenomena produced by common electricity 
could he found which wa.s constant, i.e., which did not intermit. Onsthe contrary,* 
the s])ark from the voltaic battery appeared to be constant, t.e., produced by a con* 
tinuoiis current. 


TtrB NAVAL AND Ull.lTARY LIBRAIIY AND HUSRyU. 

This establishment ^ow consisting of three thousand and twenty members, 
‘>und oflicera of the highest rank a 
t the formation of a Repositevy fc 
; professional art* science, and natural history. Tin 
advantage of such an institution may be gathered from the interest it has created 
in the military and naval circles, and from the almost unprecedented support it has 
received. Tbe secondJAnmial Report is before ns, by which we find that tlie Govern¬ 
ment have afforded the society their protection—considering, very justly, that it is 
a national undertaking, and likely to bo highly beneficial to tbe country, and there¬ 
fore deserving of their support. The report states that— 

“ M'hile liberal contributions of books, charts, maps, plans, models, objects of 
natural history, and specimens of art, from all quarters of the world continue to 
pour in from the widely-dispersed members and mends of the Institution, it is very 
gratifying to us to announce to the meeting and tbe generous contributors, that his 
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Majesty's Gorernmenti at the express instance of our Most Gracious Sovereign, and 
witn a due consideration of the public utility and benefit likely to result from our 
establishment, have been pleased to grant it the 'use of a more spacious building, 
situated in Scotland Yard, Whitehall. 

The very valuable donations which have* been presented, and of which the 
printed list gives a full account, will no longer remain unpacked, or crowded toge¬ 
ther as they have hitherto been in two or three diminutive apartments, but will 
very soon, wc trust, be scientifically classed, arranged, and ftilly displayed, so as to 
fulfil the objects of the Institution, by enabling the members to hgve full and easy 
access to every part of the collection. 

“.The house which has been placed at our disposal, and of which possession has 
been very recently obtained, is not in a sufficient state of repair; although it con¬ 
tains space enough within its walls for the present purposes of the institution, yet 
that space was so inconveniently arranged, that it would have been impossible to 
have derived full advantage from it without considerable alterations and repairs. 
G. 1j, Taylor, Esq., Civil Architect to the Admiralty, has the superintendence of 
these repairs, being rrsponsible, not only to your Council, but also to the Board of 
Works, to whom it was necessary to submit the plans of such alterations as were 
deemed necessary. 

“ The Council have sanctioned a contract with Mr. Baker for the sum of 1830/.; 
and the work, which may reasonably be expected to be completed in three months, 
is now in progress. This estimate includes builder's work alone. The internal 
fittings will also require a considerable sum. But our funds are in so flourishing a 
state, as to enable us to do all that will l>e immediately required. 

“ In the plan for the requisite accommodation, the attention of the Council has, 
in the first place, been directed to three principal divisions, comprising the Library, 
the Model Room, and the rx)llection of Specimens, illustrative of Natural History 
and of the Arts; these, as we proceed, will of course admit of many subdivisions : 
In addition to these main points, our attention has been directed to a proper apart¬ 
ment for the delivery of lectures, for the advancement of science, as relates to the 
two great arms of the nation’s strength, the Naval and Military Service.s. Our 
printed list already shows names of professors too well known to need comment; 
to these we may look for that stimtilus to our progress which their aid IS sure to 
give. Under such auspices, tliose of our members who have made discoveries which 
relate to our professions, will have the means of their explaining them.’’ 


VARIliTIES. 

t 

St. A/ban's Abbey .—Wo are rejoiced to find that the question of the restoration of 
St. Alban’s Abbey IS rapidly gaining on the attention of the public. The edifice is a 
noble specimen of sacred architecture, and is mixed up with so many stirring Kistori- 
"cal associatioBB, is of such vast antiquity, and presents so many attractive features 
to the eye of taste, that to suifer it to remain in its present dilapidated state, would 
he an act of Gothic barbarism unworthy of this age of intellectual refinement. We 
need not inform our readers that St. Alban’s Abbey is just now in the last stage of 
decay. The hand,of Time has so heavily pressed upon it, that rafter and rot)f, 
tower and buttress, have been each and all dropping daily piece-meal to earth; and 
would ere this have been destroyed, but for the fine feelings of a Verulam, worthy 
of his title and descent, and other noble and scientific personages, who have stepped 
forward to save the structure from impending ruin. « 

For the date of the foundation of the venerable fane we must, we believe, go hack 
to the earliest periods of English hist-wy. Its old walls have rung to the shouts of 
the people for tine victories of Cressy—of Poictiers—of Agincourt—and been graced 
by the presence of an Elizabeth |fnd a Burleigh, when they offered up their thanks¬ 
givings for the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Surely aii edifice thus associated with 
our deadest and proudest recollections, and on which no Englishman can gaze with¬ 
out feeling his heart beat quicker at the sight, should not be suffered to fall, un¬ 
noticed, to decay, as though it were a inuslu*oom. Regent-street structure of yester¬ 
day 1 Its very aspect-majestic in ruin—impresses veneration on the mind; it is 
history appealing to the eyes as well os to the thought; it is the past challenging 
the consideration of the present. To wrest the revered fabric from decay, and make 
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even Time himself let go his hold, for n season, on its “ fair proportions,” is an act 
worthy of a nation which holds is as an axiom, that there are other things in life 
worth considering beyond the mere vulgar accnninhition of wealth. Our readers 
will he pleased to find that the suh.scrjption is going on favmirahly, and the rt'pairs, 
under the judicious and economical management of Mr. Cottingliam, are consider¬ 
ably advanced, Let the public, liowever, hear in mind, that the amount of sub¬ 
scriptions still reqiiiies increasing, and tliat, even as a matter of choice, a large 
nninher of snhscribers, each presenting a small sum, is more desirable than a short 
list of names, eaclV contributing a munificent donation. If there is any work of 
taste, mingled with holier feelings and ennobling associations, which ought to he 
the work of a union of all classes of society, surely an instance must he HTuikI in 
the restoration of sucli a temple as St. Alhan's Abbey. 

2irttis/i Muhciim .—The accounts of this cstahlislnncnt have been laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons. The balance in iiand, Decemher Ifliil, was4,7'ViA The 
Parliamentary grant svas which, with other sinus from jiroperty lielongii'g 

to the trustees, and 1411/. received for tlie s.ale of the .Synopsis^ and oilier Mu.seiini 
])nhlieations, make the total receipts, amount to ‘J.'hl/OA lor the year IfliJ'J. 'I’lie 
payments for the same year are Ifl.oJiA, thus leai ing a siii |iliis in hand of (i.oOH/. 
Tlie salaries of the offieeis umonnted to 2-742/, and 4.fio0/. is paid lor extr.i services ; 
H,l)7o/. is paid to servants and attendants, 4UH/. for rent and ta.M's, 1.0.‘12/. for pur¬ 
chase of hooks, and lor purchase nl inanusciipt.s. Tlie expenditure for tlie 
i.iirrent year is estimated at lfi,fl44/. The mimher of persons who were admitted 
to view the Uritisii Jluseuni and to the Reading Rooms has wonderfully increased 
of late years. In lfl 2 (i, 7 !hRll were admitted; in lif 27 , <11,228; 1828, fill .101 ; 
1S2.'), 7l,:i;i(;; lli:iO, 00,112 ; ] 8 lll, 117 , 8 OC. About l,0o0 visited tlie Reading 
Rooms in 1810; 8,820, m 1820; and 40,1100, in 18,’12. The days of public admis¬ 
sion to the Museum are Slomlays, Wednesdays, and I’ridays, from ten nil lour. 

Savings linnks. —Deposited, from Jan. 28, 18.‘12, to tlie latest period the return 
can he maile. 701,808/.; drawn for in the same iicriod, 1,204,118/. 7*- 7'/* '’J'he 
moritlis in which the sums were ^irincipaily drawn out were April, May, June, .'ind 
.Tilly, last, year, the crisis of the Reform Hill In June, the amount taken out was 
.‘> 08 , 070 /. 10 «. 8 (/, and it was during that month the siuiille.^t sum, 2 o,<*>lo/. was })aid 
in of the whole peiiod. 

Crime —Tlie number of persons charged with criminal ofTenres, in 18112, was 
20,820; coiiiinilted for tri.il, males, 17,‘I80; females, 8,848—20,820. Of these 
there wcie convicted, 14 047; aninitied. 8,710; against whom no (dlls were foiiiiil 
and not jiroscnited, 2, iOO. (Tf those convicted, 1,4 Iff weie sentenced to deaf li; 
and the remainder fraiis]iorted for vaiioiis terms, imprisoned, uliipped, lined, &e.; 
only o4 were, howev'er, e.xccutcd. 

iMfidon Vmvcrstlg.—At a general.meeting of jiroprietors, recently held, it was 
stated, that the ciriginal capital, 158,882/., arising from shares and donations, had 
heon Slink, and a debt incurred of 2,010/., wiiicli debt would, from the exetsss of 
expenditure ov'er probable income, be increi^red by the end of October to 3,715/. ' 

A'cic Southern Coii/iiienl .— The “ Literary (Jazette’" states, that an immense tract 
of land had been discovered by a wlialcr.in the Antarctic Ocean. It is about lati¬ 
tude 07 degrees, an I nearly due south of the Cape of (food Ilope^ 

Astrononveul iVolice .—The second disappearance of the ring of .Saturn will take 
place on Apiil 28, and its visible breadth will giadually diminish until that time, 
affording the lovers of practical astronomy a fine opportunity,of trying their teles¬ 
copes in tiie three esseiittal qualities of defining, illuinin.itiiig, and magnifying 
power. The pl.ane of the ring will pa.ss the earth on the lOtliof .June, and after 
that time it will gradually increase in its apparent breadth in the ratio of little 
more than 1-100 part of a second in twenty-tonr lioiirs. The northern side of the 
ring will tlien continue visible until the next ciinjiinolion of its plane with the eartli 
and sun, wliieli will include a period of nearly fifteen years. 

Aery JCstimaies — In the Navy Estimate.s for the year 1833-4, under the head of 
wages, there is a reduction of upwards of 2000/.— under that of victuals of 24,000/.; 
in the expenses of the Admiralty Oflke there is a reduction of 17 > 000 /.; in tlie 
Navy Ray Office of more than 3000/.; In his Majesty’s establishments at home of 
5000/.; in the foreign establishments of about 8500/.; in wages to artificers of 
33 , 000 /. in the home, and 11 , 000 /. in the foreign branch,; in naval stores of 51,000/.; 
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in new worlcs of about 44,000/.; and in the miscellaneous services of 7000/.; the 
total amount of the estimates for the effective service of 1833-4 being 2,713,431/.; 
and that for the year that is past, 1832-3, being 2,910,300/., exhibiting a total 
saving of no less a sum than that of 190,870/. 

Poor Rates. —In the year ending March 25', 1832, there was levied in England 
for poor-rates 8,255,315/. 12*., out of which there was expended for the relief of the 
poor 0,731,131/. 10». There was an increase of three per cent, on the average of 
England compared with the rates of the preceding year. The number of select 
vestries engaged in these levies was 2,234 ; the number of assistant overseers was 
3,134 ; (‘mployed in repair of roads, 51,705 : paid from ]»oor-rates for such labour, 
8*.; employed in otliei parish work, 17,390; paid for such work, 
88 , 257 / 7’' In Wales, the total sum expended was 307,004/. 12*., arid the increase 
per rent, is doulilc that in England, being six; employed on roads, 1,131 ; paid lor 
their labour, 3,3.>4/. 17^. 

Convictt. —Tlic e.xpeiises of the convict establishment in England from Jan, 1 to 
June 30, 1832, wa.s,5$4,l(i!)/. 18*. 2(/, and the total earnings 23,287/. 9*. The ex¬ 
pense of the llerimida estahlishnunt for the half year etiding Dec, 31, 1831, was 
. 0 , 472 /. 13*. 9f/.; eainiiigs of the convicts, 13,504/. 4*. On the 1st of Jan., 1832, 
theie were 4,13!) loisoners on hoaid the hulks in England; sin,'' which there have 
been received ,tt the several depots 41712, including 85 from Dcrmiida. Of tliese 
3,877 have, been tran.spoi ted to New South Wales and Van Diemaii’s Land ; 120 
to Ijerniiida; 01)0 discharged by pardon and expiration of sentence; 4e.scaped; 
052 died (of which 110 from cholera) ; and 3,898 remained in the Inilks in Eng¬ 
land, .Tail. 1st, 1833. Eor the last half-year the expenses in England were 
34,lill/.!)(/. ; the earnings 2.'»,300/. 18*. (i'l. For the first half-year of 1832 the 
expense at llermud.i nas 8,704/. 14*. 4il,; the earnings 13,043/. 

Lunnltfs .—lly an official nicount just ]inblished, it appeals that there are now 
under the I am of the Lord Clianeellor, 393 lunatics; that the allowance for tlieir 
annual niaiiitenaiice is 13i,!)9.9/. I 7 *. «'/■; niul that the value of their estates is 
253,413/. 2*. 3</. 


rOliEIGN VARIETIES. 

yl yVcic J^oisnn. —WT‘ find, in “ The Hepertory of P.ifcnt Inventions for March,” 
the following account of two new yioisons, so deadly in their effects that jirussic 
acid can sc.iicidy now Iio considered as the most potent of destroyers :—” Piofessor 
Geiger, of Ilchlcllieig. alulst loccnlly engaged in niaking chemical experiments, 
succeeded in cMalilishing some rcinaik.ildc illustrations c'f the active yuineijile of 
hemlock. Its base is an organic s.ill, which opens an untilely novel .series of these 
liiglily intei’c.sting organic substances, for it is volatile, and similar to a vidatile oil. 
Its poison is of tlie deadliest desci iplion. Tlie smallest quantity, applied inwaidly, 
produces paralysis; and one or twogiajiis are snlficiciit to kill tlie hugest animal. 
Anotlicr of Prolcssor Geiger's late discovi-iies is tlie active principle of )i>'iii,ane 
(utro/nnj ; its base is likewise an organic salt. It* poison is quite as deadly as 
that of the former, hut exhibits dissimilar appearances, and is not .so lapid in its 
effects. .Vnim i!>.«wliere even anumite dose is administered, become languid, can¬ 
not stand upon tlieir legs, arc attacked by couvulsioiis, and «lie witliiii six houis.” 

Copper 111 the Jilond of' .Viifunts. —M. SarZc’ui luis confirmed wliat had been 
formerlv observed by \aiopicliii, that the blood of oven contains 11 iiiiiintc portion 
of copper, vi/,., one grain in each kilogram, or about a 15,(100th part.— Reciml Indus- 
irief 

Copper in ll'hcnt. —51. Sarzean lias dso di.scovercd that the grain of wheat con¬ 
tains copper, viitlier more than four times as much ns the h’ood of oxen: but the 
flour from tlie same wbeaj. only contained lialf as mncli .as the blood. Theietore it 
is in tbe liran, or outer portion of tlie grains, that the copper exist-s. lie calculates 
that in Franre aliout 34,0bI kilogiams (75,0()()ll)s.) aio thus annually taken up 
from the soil,— Jdem. 

Cupper in lirend.—'ln France the salts of copper linve been used in the manufac¬ 
ture of inferior flour into bread. M. Kublman, on one oceasion, even discovered a 
crystal of the salt in one of the rolls for making children’s pap. presence is 
detected by the prussiatc of putasli,— Idem, 
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Hemlock and Henbane .—^'Fhe base of Hemlock is an orffaiiic salt wliicli opens an 
entirely novel series of these hierhly interestinf( organic snlistances, Cor it is volatile, 
and similar to a volatile oil. Tiie pt■^nl)ar qnnliiies of this Mihsiaiice. both intrin* 
sically and when brought into cumlonatioii with acid.s, its idpidlv changeable cha* 
ructe.r, and the brilliant play of colonis which it exhibits uhiUt iiinlcrgoing change, 
render it one of the most interesting proihictioiiM in oia"’>ic ehemisiiy. Its jioimiu 
Js of the deadliest •dc.scription, 'J'he smallest (jnantiiy, ii]i|ilicd inn in dly, produces 
paralysis ; and one or two grains are Kiiflicieiit to kill the b rgest aniiiMi. Another 
of Professor tteigcr’.s late discoveries is the active jirinciple ol heub.ine 
base is likewise an organic salt, but it i.' tenacious, admits ol bcmg reduced to a 
crystal, forms a ciystalliiie salt with, acids, like hemlock, and has a disagieeable 
smell, though it is not volatile, unless it be siibiected lii deeompo.^ltlOll. its jioison 
is quite as deadly as that of the loiiner, but exhibits dissimilar .qipeaiaiires, .ind is 
not so rapid in its efl'erts, Aiiiimils, udiere eieii a iiiiiiiite dose is adiiiinisfere'l, 
become languid, eainiot st.tq^nj'on ibcir legs, aie attacked by>i'()ii\iilsioiis, and die 
within six hours The ellect ol this [loisoii in dilating the pnjnl of the ei e is e\ 
trcmely leinarkahle. The niieutest paitioii of it, nlieii iippli il to the e\e ol a cat, 
produces a dilation of the jnipil hn-the in‘j,l lour and iwenly hours; and the 
hnndredth part of a giain prolongs the appealanee for the nest seven oi eight days, 
besides inducting other oingiilar symptoms of poisoning.— I/rn/i/bcrij J iiini.if. 

The Chinme iMi'I/kiiI vf .ipugatoig I’'ruit 7'i'ce\ l,j isi,iu>i —The Chinese, 
instead of raising fruit-trees irom seAls, or from graft", as is the tnsUim in Kuropo, 
have adopted the following method ol increasing tliein ; — 

Tliey select a tree of tliat species which they wish to propagate, and fix upon such 
a hraiich as will least injme or disfigure the tice liy its removal. Itmiml the 
brani'h, and ns near tis they can eonvemently to its imn’tion with the trmik. they 
wind ;i rope, niride of straw, liesmeaced with eow-iluiig until a h.ill is fomied (ivi> or 
six time.s the diameter ot the hram.li I’liis i.s intemhd a.s ti bed inio a hii h the 
young roots may shoot. Iltiving ptn f.irhu’ii ll.is part ol im* opeialion. thev iin- 
ineiliaiely, under tl.e htdl, divide the li.iik down to the wood i.ir ne.nly two thirds 
of the circumference ol llie hr,inch .\ coco.i-niit sh, !!, oc sm.iil jiot, is tl.< ii hung 
over the hall, with a hole in its hotloin so "in dl tli o u .tier pul into it will l.ill only 
ill drops. Jly this tiio rojie is kejit I'onlinn.dlv nioi t. Diiring 'iiiee Mn'ceediiig 
weeks uotlniig tarther is lequired, ext ept lo sup|dv the vessel wi ll w.Oer. \i ilie 
expii'ation of that period one-thiid of tlii> reOi.tilling h.ii k is eiit till', ami the former 
incision is can led eon.sidei ildv deeper into tlie v.otid, as by this ti.iie it is ex')><‘ctcd 
thatsome loots liavo siriick into tlio rojie, and .ire giving tlicir <issis‘.,iiice in siijiport 
of the hraiicli. 

After a similar period the oiieraiioii is repeated, and, in iihoiu two months from 
the coinnienrement of the piocess, the roots may geiiei .illy he seen into,seizing tsicli 
other on the siirl.ico of the hall, wliit Ii is a sign that they ;iii- sn/iieiently advanced 
to admit ot the sejiaration ol ilielir.imh lioni the liee. Tins is best done by sawing ^ 
it off at the incision, ('.no imisc he t.'ikei, that the rope, which by this time is 
nearly rotten, is not shaken by the iiiolioii. The hi.inih is then planted .is a young 
ti ce. 


USEFUL Airrs. 

New One-Light Dry Gas Mctet -JMr. S.imiu I Clegg lias recently Invented one of 

this kind ; it may he desei ibed thus :— . • 

Two glass globes, o le lille.d with alcohol, and all air exelinled from the otlier, ;ind 
joined together by an .S-slnqied pqie, and form an iiisininient resemliling in power 
the differential therimimete) nf Leslie, liom wliicli it tlill'er.s only in sh.ijie. 

This little instrument indicates, witli the most rcniarkahle .iccui.iey, the Viiriatinn 
of temperature hetweeii its globes; so that it a stiaMn’ijOf gas, cooler than tliat lu 
wliich the instiumeiit is imide to revolve, be allowed to Ilow ujion the iijiper bulb, it 
causes the spiiit in the lower bnlh to ascend to tlie niqicr one in a time jirecisely 
coirespoiiding with tlial in 'wliie.h tliegas continues to diseh.irge it.self noon the bulb. 
If, then, a regular stream ot air could, by any simple contrivanee, be maile to tict 
upon the upper bulb, the instrument would' foim an excellent iime-j>iece. \Ve siiall 
proceed to describe the nneeli.-iiii.sm liy vvhicii this thermometer is made applicable 
to the purpose of the most accurate g.is meter. 

The S instrument, formed of its globes and connecti'^g I’ll'^'. fh of glass, is 
mounted upon an axis, .and rcvolve.s freely on n |je,iiing near cacii end. To one 
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extremity of the axis Is fastened a detencl, to each limb of which, and parallel with 
the axis, a uire is attar))ed: these rest alternately an a catcli, and by their means 
the upper globe is sustained in its place, which is sniliciently out of the centre o( 
gravity to let it fall whenever it is tilled from the lower bulb. To the other ex¬ 
tremity of the axis is fastened a crank which {tives motion to a train of wheel-work 
calculated to register the number of revolutions performed by the globes during the 
.space of half a year; or, whicit is the same thing, the quantity of gas which has 
passed through the meter in that time. 

A very simple and efficacious c.ontrit antv for performing two inrportant functions 
is the junction of a hcatn and its wire ; the one regulates the quantity of gas to be 
disol.^sfifd on the upper globe, the otlier nearly .shuts out the supply of gas, should 
the wire of the deteud by any means be kntirked off the catcTi. 

Tlie wire is fastened to the heain, which moves u)>ou a centre so adjusted that it 
overhangs the wire of the deteud, Uefoias tlio dctciid ran pass this wire in its 
revolution, it mu.st pn.sh it sideways, and hy that means laisethe end of the heam to 
the right of its centre. If the weight of the beam .vt this end be greater lliaii at 
tlie otlier end, a resistance is offered to tlie wire tu tl)^ud of tlie deteud, and that 
in proportion to the weight raised ; consequently, as tliitt weight varies, so will the 
quantity of liquor in the ujipcr bulb be more or less to overli,' >nce that weight, of 
eourse requiring more or less time to vaisc the necessary quantity of alcohol into the 
.snperLor globe, .and this time is ad justed to the quantity ot gas to be expended. 

At the hea\y end of the lieam is a small circular orifice, and in thin beam, run¬ 
ning freely, is a hall T'atlier larger llian that oiiftce. The adioii svill he, that, svheu 
the ware of the deteud is off its catch, the houvy end of the beam will fall until a 
pipe, accompanying it, tests on a pipe beneath. In that siliialiou the lieavy end of 
the beam is the lowest, and the ball w'ill roll to that end till it falls into the orifice 
closing the only coniTnuiiic.ition to the burner. These pipes, coming in contact with 
every vibration of the globes, the lieain must be of such length that the ball in its 
traverse w'ill occufiy more time than the deteud requires for lialf a rev'oliition. The 
deteud w'ill thou ho on its c.itch liefore the hall can reach the oritice, and thus the 
exit for the gas and its passage to the burner is jireservi'd. 

Jmpruvpil Itoo/i-lhndrr's ('uthnfj Press .—The improvements here are two, first, 
the suspending of a boai'd under the jnes.s, wliicli shall .sen’o as a gauge upon whieli 
the book to be cut may rest, instead of adjusting it as heretofore, hy the aid of a 
mark made on the edges of the jinjicr; theie are to be three .scicws with nuts on 
them to su|iport and adjust this hoaid, or gauge; two ol them descend from the 
right-hand cheek, and one from the middle ot the Jefi, eacli of tliem passing through 
the hoaid, and having nuts underneath it. The second improverneiU is the li.vuig 
of the ttvo strips of woo**, called the square, and cutting hoard, to the cheeKs of the 
press by moans of scrcas, so foiniecl that they can be re.idily adapted to other 
squares and ctitting boards, instead of replacing them every time a book is put into 
the press. 


COMMERCIAL AND IM0NEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Although the state of ti.idc generally, is far 
from presenting bo favorable an aspeel as tlie 
woll-wisbers of tbuir Qnuiilry would dc'-ire, it 
Still cannot be demcil that u cuntiiuiL'd but 
slow, cotirs.' of iinprovrmont is guiiig on in 
some very liiiportant braiiclicB of oiii iniinii- 
factiircs. Not only liavc tin: prices of the 
raw niaterliil, in tile articles of Wool, Cotton, 
and Silk, iidr.iiiced , but tile increased prices 
of llic niiimifnctured good.s have, in man, 
instances, rep.iid tile master, not meudy lor 
tbis iidv.uire, but liave enabled him to make 
some addition to the wages ofVlic ojeratives. 
The Woollen tr.-de in Yoiksliir ?. ui paiticiilar, 
has presented a degree ot iiiniuati in, to wliuli 
it has long tu'Cii It btrifiiger, Coiinciled with 
the Incieascri activity of I'le loom, Miere has 
beeun correspondent demand lor Dyeis’ Drugs 
and Woods In addition to tin- generally 
improved state ol the Silk trade, a fin tlier sti- 
tnulus has been given to tliepurihaBCuf Italian 


Silk, from tlie fact of sonic considerable ship¬ 
ments having been made from Ihlb country to 
Calais for the service of tlie weavers of Dyoiis; 
and cx|ieLtulloiis are entertained Unit a bene- 
Ccial tiade may be cstablislied in that line. 

Tile iinscltled slate of aiiairs, as regaids 
Holland and Jjfigiiini, continues to evert a 
hurtful inlliieni'c on our tiade in Colonial pro¬ 
duce with the Continent > there has been some 
demand tor Collee, but Sugar has been dull of 
sale, with no piospect of speedy nineiidineiit, 

Tlie Dcputniioii from Liverjiool to the Board 
of Trade,met witli a eoiirteous reception fioin 
the I'lesidcnt, Lord Auckland; but, nlltiongh 
tlieie may, and probably does, exist a dispo¬ 
sition to runcede one piincipal point of their 
request, at no very distant pcilod, namely, the 
permitting Brn7.1lian Sugars to be relinefi in 
bond, in tins country, fur exportation, still it 
is not likely ibul the Government would, at 
the present moment, by such a conccssioti, 
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Commercial and Money-Marlect R( port. 


add one more to the list of ericvnnccs of which 
the West India Planters and Mrrehuijts so 
loudly complain, and ut;aiiial which they aie 
enabled to marahal HU formidable array of in¬ 
terests. » 

'I'he question of the AnioiiiikO 'I'li'ill’is still 
before the Lcjtialiitnre.aiid coiitliines locAiite 
the most live inteiest in the sevcial .states j 
the gHii'^rnl opinion Is that, bj sotno coines- 
sions to Souih C.iroltna, the hoiion ut a tivil 
war will be us'eiled. 

The m.irhel for llrltish I’.iiiitation Supar has 
been dull tliiouphout the lust iiioiUh, aiul a 
decline has taken ])lace ol h to l«. tii/. per 
cwt,., the purchasers lK’iiii 5 almo.st exclusively 
couhticd to the Grocers. There has not been 
an equal depression In other sorts, not that 
therchas been uioie brisUncss of dein.iiid, but, 
becun.se the holders have ^cneraHy withdrawn 
rather than submit to .treductioii. In the Ue- 
llned market, the r.ile of price as coiiiii.tied 
with that of law Sugars heini; i.ither low, and 
there not heiiiB a lieasy utoi k on hiiiiil, foiiner 
quotations have heon Keiietally in.iiiil,lined , 
the hiiei sorts for home consumption h.ive 
given way in a tiifliiig degree, and, liittei- 
ly. Crashed has biought Gd. Ic .s. Lumps, 
tils, to Gls. G(2. 

The slofk of West India .Sii'-rar on llie k’.ld, 
was 13,0111 hogslieads, and lirKins, hiiiig an 
excess of 3,743 upon that of the eorrespoiid- 
iiiq date of 1833, the stock ot Slaiiritiii-s was 
5ii,'.)Jil hags, being, in like inannei, an excess 
ot 34,071 hags. 'J'lie deluci les of the foiiiici', 
have been .'I'd.'i hogshc.ids more, and ot llie 1,li¬ 
ter 1,703 b.igs Icjs, than dining the like jicriod 
of lust year. 

The last average piice of Sugar is -t'l Gr. 3,d. 
per Cwt. 

There has not hccinniich animation in the 
Collec If.irkct, during llie jia'l month , hut, 
us the holders look a nil coiibdeoce to an in- 
ereased dein,ind on the Goiitiiieiit, they hive 
preftired ni,il;iiig liiiuled sales to 'Ubiiiilliiig 
to a rtd'ieed piii e , aerordmglj, an iiicieased 
(lispobition to piiiiliasc being nuuute->ted, last 
weede, led to a small lulvai.ie in lliitish I’liiii- 
tatu'ii. Koreign and Kast ludi.i (’oflecs 
laaiiilained their jii ii’cs, h.it the sale \i iis dull, 
they may be quoted ics t'jlIows.M Donuiigo, 
ordinary quality', .'i-ls. (Id,; Porlii Kito, gtjod 
to line ordinary, .Vl.c Gd. to ihs. ; llavaiiiiali, 
good to line ordinal/, .'ils. fid., to ids (Id ; 
Miiii.itra, oidinaiy, 47-. At la..t public sale, .i 
small piiriel ol Jamaica sold as foilotvsj 
good oidiii.iry, 78.s txl., line ordinary, b3s ; 
hue fine oidinary, SJs. (id. 

Theie has been an cxleiiiive demand lor 
Cotton, during the past month, bolli here and 
ill Liveipool, and prices have aiivaneed id. to 
jicr lb. ; theie is less hi is' ness in the mar¬ 
ket at piesent, hut the advance li'mauilinned. 

In Indigo, both the denmnd and the price 
have improved during the last iiioiilli. The 
description and valuation of the Kast India 
Company's Sale, on the 13th cut rent, is an¬ 
nounced ns follows ; 

300 chests, ordinary to good consnining 3s..3d. 
to 3s, 6cl. 1,437 chests, good consuming to 
middling shipping, 3s Grf. to Is. 1,034 chests, 
middling to good shipping, 4s. to Is. Gil, 33G 
f,hcsts, good to flue shipping 4s. G<1, to os, 8 


ehests, very fine Hhi|>|)ing, l)f. and upwards; 
valued at last s.ile’i? piicea. 

Cocliineal hroiigiit l.itely, by public a,ale of 
10.1 hugs, ill bond, silver 0$ G-f to Ci. Oil , 
bl.u Iv, bi. to l(f : inleiior, 3d. to 7* ad > 
lU.-l lia-s (f.iitilings,duty paid, 3i !Id. Iu3s iUd. 

The iinniiinieemeiit ol a Guiernment Cun- 
tr let lor 7a,''' 0 g.illoiis of Hum c.ni'-ed more 
buHllo ilniii O'.' ' \ attends si.i'ii au event; and 
I.i-ewaids oljtiiiiied, in coiisequenee, an ad- 
vaiiee of jd. to 1 r per gallun. The contract 
was evenlu illy taken at ahum h : 

.nices lemaiii steady. For home consumption, 
good llu\ouieil Jamuiei tilings 3». to Js 3d,} 
inf Cl lur qiiahlies, 3i. ad, to 3i. lid. 

."spices lire held at former jirices, and with a 
disposition to advance. 

Tiillow remiiiiis at 43«. 9d, to4lj. Oils .re 
imiie 111 dem.iiidj iiuii tu'ly realize foruicr 
prices 

The Corn Market is, u|)ori the whole, ex- 
letdlogly dull, although some picked qimliticg 
of Wheoi hud le.idy piirili.isers ut fair prices. 
In boiided Com mid Flour there is nothing 
doing. 

The Money-market hag sulfercd little fluc¬ 
tuation dining (he moiilh of Miucli, comp.iicd 
with that of the lueecdiiig month, the great 
vaii'itions having hoeneoiilinod to the Foreign 
Funds. All CM eplioii to tills, howovei, is to 
he found in Kast Tmll.i Stock, whii li wn, 
quoted on the 3'iih, i"r the ojieiiliig, at 208 to 
‘303 : and, oil tin 3(Ilh, in consequence ol what 
tiaiispircil at the meelii.g of Froprietors, on 
the prei < ding afternoon, rose siiddoiily to 333, 
and closed .at 2li) 

■J'li'" pill s of the vai ions Pnhlic .Securities, 
at the close of the day, on the 2t>lli, were as 
lindci 

JlUITISII i'fVDS. 

Tillec per Cent. Consuls-, ,s7 Ihrcc-eiqhllis ; 
ditto for ll.c Account, srioi >-li.i!f, five-eighths. 
—Three per Cent, f’eilmed, sluit.—Tliree 
and a U-Uf tier ('oiit. Itcdnced, shut.—New 
Three ami a Jlalf per Cent, 1>4 one-half, five- 

eiglillis —Foiii jn r Cent (IHt'd), slint.—Indi.l 
,Stock, sliid —11, ink Stock, shut.— Kxiheqner 
Hills, 17 4-).—Iii'lia Honds, 27, 39.—Long An- ^ 
jiiuities, shut. 

kOrtHIf.X' VUX'DS. 

lielglan Lo.aii, 87seveii-ciglitlis, 8 one-eighth. 
—Hrarilnin P’lvc per Cent. Cl one-Imlf, 3.—■ 
Chilian 1,3, 3—(’olomftiaii (1834), Six per 
Cent. I7 one-half, J8 —DanishThree pel Cent. 
73 '111 ee-foiirlhs, -1 one-eighth—Diiltli Two 
and a Il.ilt jier Ci'pl. Hi one louitli, ihicc- 
iiL’hth-n—Dull Ii Five per Cent, si one-fniirtli. 
Friiuh Five per Cent.—Fiench Three jltr 
Cent.—Greek Five jier Cent. 38,9.—Mexn an 
Six percent. .".G Ihrcc-fourths,7—Pmtuguc-se 
Five per Cent. 51 to 2.—Portuguese New 
I Dill). 5 one-Li'|hlh, 4 seven-eights diacoiint.— 
Hussian Five per Cent. 102 three-fourllis, .3 
one-fourth.—-Spanish Five per Cent. 20 one 
eighth, one-quarter, 

SII ARTIS. 

Aiiglo-iMexican Wines, 15, IG,—United ditto, 
13, IJ 10 —Colombian Alines, S 10, 9 10.—Del 
Monte, 39, ‘39.—Imperial lliaiil, G3, 04.—Dela¬ 
nos, 143 10,147 lO.^ 
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BANKRUPT^ 

I'ltoM rf.uiiOAUV I9t 1833, to march 15, 1833, inci.usivk, 


I'\Ij 19. M. PA.“fS, Nine Kliiix, Snrrej', 
liMii'Inniier. J MOrt’NES, Suville llnii'.e, 
liCici'sItT-siniare, jc’vi Her. M.31Mil IN, 
llp.'( iit-‘'tii;i t, .1 T 'VAM- 

Kl.It, Uxtinil-alii'i't, vvaU'li-in.ikci. 3V. 

J)Ii;K 1N->ON, Milk-Ntuv t, iiMrelinii'innan. 
,T. I/I.OVM, (Aiinuivun, buililor (» .lAdOl!, 
Sointi.i'rfi'jv'ijn, i;r(n,(‘r. IS I’llOU'NMN 1', 

Llvi-ipool, uattli-iiiakci. S. PlOllUlS, lUl 
lini'iy, hii'isex, sIioLTiMlii'i'. .1 .Ml M.\, I'ly- 
inoiilli, walcli-m iKti- 

Vcb. 112. O. llini, (’iirzon fctrfiM, Bl.iy-l.i'r, 
tailor 3V'. A Cb.MlK, 
flinn-iiiLTi Iniiit. K. l>*it;itCV, t ildilnmrin;- 
*.lrfcl, (li)l(U'ii-s(iiiriir, rarver. S'. .''AN- 
MKIMI, T()tiioH'<, Mt'\imsliiif, conilnlniinli-'r. 
T. .f.\31K.S, olliLru’ise .) lloriri.\N'J>, W.U- 
col, SomiT'n'isliiie, Utter ol horfos arnl 
CJ. 3IAV, Kvc^li.im, Worfeilubhiic, Iioolisel- 
ler, J K. WINOFIKI.U, I’oiilyiiool, 3Iini- 
I'loiithiliiie, t.ivei ii-keeper. W. N1^^V'. 
llOIilt, J!iriiiiin;liiiin, leiitlKT-heUer. .1. 
KV'AN.'l, MavoiioHine'.t, Inikei J TtllTJ,. 
1,1'iy hI3IS()N, Kiatliiy, oallU' pib- 

Uer. T. imri.ANM, Nntt’iie.hain, coaeli- 
liiiiKor. 

t->l) Irt M IIKNNI*1’T, Aferailiaiii, .Snr- 
n>y, Mililli M (i Ul''ll Nl.K’V', jnii. (ln>u 1 11. 
stici I, vli liiallei. It. 'I'Oril \ M, Miiel.lu'.iil, 
liiii'ii-tli.'pei. W. ]{. (IHNNING, lli;li.iiii, 
InirMiiyu. O 'IINSI.AV, Neiv yiieb.c- 
slu’i t, Vu tiia'n.I . .1 (1 \I(.l l•'.l^, lleainiii.ter, 

iiioeei. T MKFl'M’ltN, 01(1 ('i/iiiptoii-alrii't, 

<('111 cli'iili r 0 N. WIIITI', Wat(ili)it- 
pl'iio, Mlianvioail, i oii]-merehaul. II. 

(J Ill'l.A VK.'., la'iceslci, I'rncei. M. lAH’K- 
V11 It, I'l)t;lil'i;i, \itlnaller. W.CIMAUKL’, 
KetUliU h, Innl'Ui. J S M ' HTll SON', liatli, 
pl( lli.c-ileiiler. .S. S,\I, nl'lt'i, 'J'hIik" s, 
('(nichl)llil(ler, I’.HltOU N, Oiam’mil Miipijs. 
Ijiiirolimliin', eliemist. T. C MtMWIlI.U, 
3;aiu ke-ater, incieliniit. .1. 3! I'Cl.OW, liir- 
iiiiiuthain,-Maiiiiier ' I’INM, inn. lJet()ii- 
.port, victualler. 

3Inrcli 1. Cl. AVITT, Clienic'-sticet, Iteil-' 
loid sipiaie, ehi’e-'innii'ter. \V. OAKS, 
Houiiditdi, Ct))jp('i<;milli. 11 FDMP'M, 
Nou’i'iiti-hticet, .1. NHW.SON, hil. 

ver-slreet, w'iil('«iiillli.* 0 lIOI.I'lIOU.'il', 

New-io.iil, *•, Oeoiees,'', in the Kaslj ,<.ic;ar- 
relim-r. (’AS 11.KMKN, 'J'hree Colt’s 

siie,'l, Tiiin('Uon-,e, liakeiv Mr IlOl’soN', 
Sioiielioii-ie, I’lloiK e-lcrsldre, draper. W. A. 
and It Itcsl, IJiriniiigllam, poekel-houk-nia- 
kera. K- 3VATTS, Oldlniry-oii-lhe Hil., 
Glonccaleraliiie, saddler. J. HIC.tltK, llir- 
jiiiiigliiim. founder. .1. P, (JKAHUK, Blan- 
Chester, fonini-SMon-ngont. J. KllUEBLAN, 
Illainason, 31(>.".U)iiihshire, vum tiler. J, 
UllOOKnrAN, l.eainlngion Pilyra, Wanvick. 
sliirii, tMiie-ineiihant. 

Maicku. J. PAIIKER, Houiidsdikli, cork- 


ciillcr. (>. IJA'E US, Pall-mall, hatter. W. 
KKrrir,.3Iiiii( IicHci, merchant. J. SWIFT, 
Liverpool, nli'te loopeiJ W. HARRIS, 
'J'uilnny, SfaHoirKlnre, briclfiiiaUer. G. 

IIFSLINGTON, Kii.ircsJaorouBli, Yorkshire, 
liin’ii-dr.ipei. UOSSETKR, Romscy, 

.Soiiih.iMipton, miller. U and T. WILLIABI- 
SON, 3Iaiichestei, Hour dcnler.s. 

3Iai eh S. .I.TANSLK Y, Little Dcan-iHreet, 
Wesli’iiiistcr, ironmonqer. J. GRIFFITHS, 
Jliqh llollioiii, hard-Loiitectioner. T. BRIG- 
NALL, .South Minims, inn-keeper. J. 

GLOSSO'*, Jlrnsscls, wiix-ehandler, J. 

HKLLKWEl I., AVad-Sivorth, Yorkshire, wor- 
stcd-iiinimf.ietiinr. W. I). DAVIS, Lea- 
inniqlon Pnois, Wai>.'"kshirc, inn-keciier. 
S. IIOHDAY, Aston, near Jlirmingham, snuf¬ 
fer-maker. J). NKILD. Shaw Edge within 
Crompton, Lanc.ashlre, coltoii-Hpinnrr. .T. 
M'OULLISON, Le.imiiigton Priors, Warwick¬ 
shire, plninlier T. (’II.V3inKIlS, Leaming¬ 
ton Piiors, Warwiekshiie, builder. W. 

PARTRIDGE, Ilirmingbam, wbarlingcr. F. 
L. HYRNJ;, Kingstim-npon-IInll, wlne-irier- 
cllant T 1I(J1IS(.)N, W'estbir.'mwith, Staf- 
louMiiie, bakei. .1 HRINDLF.Y, Great 
Pair, .Mdil'lge, S'aHoiilshire, farmer. .1. 
JIVTTVL, Fiilbourii, (Tamljiidgeshire, coin- 
•moii I’lettei 

3Iareb 12. W. TWYCUOSS. Godaiming. 
Sinley. leather dresser J SI'IV’EY, King- 
slieet, proi isiiin agent ,1 M. WILLI.\3IS, 
T'(ilt( 1 n'ge, Heit‘ , bill-broker. J.CANN, 
Jlicad-street, JJloonisbiiry s((unre, eafing- 
Injnsc-kceper. H. AVALKLVGTON, High 
Iloiliojii, tipholsleier J. GREEN, Uli- 
miiighiiin, ramio'l maker. .1 BIELLOll, 

JI.iiuiie-.ter, tailor. H. PRATT, Rilstoii, 
.''talloid.liiu', inil'er. J. BENI', Rark- 
toot, Yoiksliiie, eotton.sinnncr. E. SCOTI', 
Gie.it Y.irinonlh, Norl'ulli,(.grocer .1. ILAIH'- 
Ll'.l, Shi/iiiall, S.dop, luiikater. R. 
llOD(j.''ON, M.iiii hc'-ter, eommoti-brewer. 
C. TUCK, Gteat A'aimoiith, Noifolk, sliip- 
n right 

31.11(11 In .1 C. KUENF, Crooked Billet- 
y ml, Kiiii'‘.I.ii.d-r(nd, britklajcr. J HUU- 
'I'ON, High Holboni, grower. .1. LANCAS- 
TER, Alienleeii.place, Edguarc-ro'id,builder. 
It S. HO.ACII, Great St. Helen’s, wine-incr- 
chant. R. HARDY, liarbieaii, vulualUr. 
C. RVL.AND, I'llmingham, Irnn-riK'rch.int. 
R, P. GlBSfJN, Maiiebesier, victualler. \V'. 
IlEEU, Riistol, ulmriinger. T. RUL3IAN 
mill,I MEI.[.OR, Maiieliester, drapers, R. 
HARRlsON, Athciton, L.inc.islilic, cotton- 
ni.iiiuiHtturer. R. GALE and H MAYOR, 
Blnriehester, dyers, W. HDNP, Rochdale, 
iioolleii-mariufaeturer, S. S HARfilLL, 
Newlay, near Leeds, dyers. J. S V.\LEN- 
IINE, Koxhlll, Sutton Coldticld, Warwick- 
shire, hrlckmaker. 
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MO.>iTHLY DIGEST. 


. • 

GlUiAT BRITAIN. 

HOUSE OF LORHH. 

Fel). 2C.—The, Ilnuse was diieily occupied in rcceivi. ,, petitions on varions sub¬ 
jects. Lord King presented a petition trotvr a small pan 'i in Somt'isershire, com- 
plaining that the elergv man, who li.id been recently ajiiKiinted hy the Lon^'hail- 
cellor, liad created nnich consternation, hy dernaiidiiig a tiihe ol' hen mgs,'me trade 
in which arliele formed the ])iincip,il soiiue of suliMsteiice to th(> popntaliou. The 
Lord Chancellor said, that as far as he nodeistood, the eleiejinaii had only set forth 
his right, hut had not entorced it. If. however, he had liansgiessed the law, th(“ro 
was a remedy. As to the clergyman, he had been .ippointed nmlei' ptaailiar eircmn- 
staiices, anil npon .strong recounnendations, and the J/oid <'Imiicellor had heaid no¬ 
thing to induce him to regret the ap)uiintineiit. Jn .answer to a ijiiestion fioiii iho 
Luke of Cunihctland, Lord King s.i'd that the tithe had not bien e.xaclud. Init that 
the tithe jirocror h.ad heeii hnnied in elligy^—As tlie petition eonijdaimal .also of 
tithes generally, some general conver-tition occurred on the .siihjeel, iiml Lord W’yii- 
ford defended tiie eh.aiaetor of the eleigy (d‘ the (.’hiiicli of Ihiglaiid agaiiust tho 
charge of a disposition to extietion, ^vhlch w.is imide iig.iinst them.—In answer to a 
question from Lotd Kllenhoiough, Avheilicr any in^timlions had yet been issued to 
eiuizers, for the more ell'ectii.al suppression ol the Slave 'J'lade, Karl Grey said that 
theic was now' a ti eaty lielore Kraiiee on the siihjeet; tluat he exjiected it.s return in 
a few days, when the instrnelioiis alluded to would he. issued. 

Fel). 27_The Bishop of Bath timl 'Wells, luh citing to the petition which had 

Iieen pieseuteil thu ]iic\ioiis evciiiiig from :i p.iiish in liis dioca-.se, eoinplaiiniig ot a 
demand of tithe ti]>oii hcirin;;s, s.iid tluit lie liail icccivcd :i letter I'loiii the dcigy- 
jnaii alluded to, sttiling tiuit liic jit'titioft wa'. i,iit up hy Loid King's agent, and tiiab 
the clergyman, instead ot atlvancing, liad ledm'i'd his iitlie.^. Alter some coiiv'er.sii- 
tion w'ith Loid King, the Bisho]) >.iul lie would make iiiilher iinpiiries-liord 
Teynham eom]ilained of tt hre.trh ol ]ii iv ilege t onii nitcd by the “ Si.imhird” news- 
paper of tlnit evening, in calling him timl I.'nd King “the Dev il’.s Advoctites,” 
with other etpuilly llaUering mmics; tiiid gave nolictg tliat next day' he would submit 
a motion for bringing the )iiinter to the h.ir of the IIou.se. Loid King said he did 
not comiilain of any grievance ;it Iieing designated .1 “Devil's Vdvoc.'tte,'’ hut wa.s 
latlier amused and giatilied hy it. ter he had heard of the Devil ' tulvocalo m tin) 
eoiiit of Rome, wim wtis a veiy important fuiictiouary', ami whose duty, o- 
was to warn tin: Pope not to adimt any iminoiier person to he declared a saint 
(loud latigliler). On tlie suggestion ot the J.oid (’haiicellor. Lord Teyiiliiim agreed 
not to press tho matter fiiither. 

Fel). 20.—The Chango of Venue Bill for Ireland was read a third time and 
passed. I.ord Wynford introduced his hi»l for reducing the expenses of Siiit-s at 
Common Law. 

illarch 4.—The Bishop of Biistol piesenlrd a ])etltion on the suhject of the ohserv- 
anee of the .Sald)aili, and raid he iittrilnited ninch of the prol.«i:ition of the day to 
the heer sho)).s. Lord \V\iifoid I'xpiessed a similar opinion, and hoped tli.at jlli- 
ni.slers would diiei t theii attention to some reiiteiliai inea'iire. I'lie j\Iaiqui.s of 
Lansdovviic intimated tluit the subject was under cuii‘>iderath)i), 

March 7_The Lord Chancellor jirescnlcd a hill, founded on ilie recommend,itiou 

of the Common Ltivv Commissioners’ Report, to facilitate the attainment ot cheap 
and speedy justice. . 

Marcli 12_Soniedi.'.cnssion took place respiYting an alleged misapplication of iJie 

funds of Queen Anne’s hoiinty, which inisapplicatioii was denied hy tho Bislio|is of 
London and Chester, and after the presentation of some petitions respecting the 
better observance of the Salibath, tlie House adjourned. 

IMarcIi 14. —The Lord Cliancellor, after mentioning that he did not think it ex¬ 
pedient to bring forvvaid the measure of popular education wliieli he had introduced 
in the House of Commons when a member of that House, made an interesting 
statement upon the subject of general instructioj), and moved that a message be 
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Hent to the Commons for a copy of certain returns connocteil with education. The 
motion was ai’reed to.—'^t'lie Caw Aiiu'iuliiient Hill Wita re.id a tliird time. 

March \il .—Lord Teynham entered into a loiif? statement of the circumstances 
Avhic-h had induced tin* Loirl Jncuten.int of .Mayo (the 3Iarqiii.s of Slifio) to place 
the haroiiy ot (i.illen under tlfe ))eace pieserv.il'ion act. Tlie Alarquis ot Sligo de¬ 
fended tlie course lie had pursued. 'Ihe motion was withdiawn. 

M.tnh iff —In leference to a ii-niiim I’nnn loOOO pcisons for the removal of 
civil liisahilities lioin the Jews, tlie iiislmp of London saitl In* hoju'd that although 
the test and cm poraiion acts liinl hccn icpca'ed, the Legi.slalure would never cc.isu 
to he at least osteiisihly a (.'hristian one. 

MarcIT::!.—Lord Hlunket iiitiodiiccd tlic hill framed hy the fiovernnient for the 
aniendment of the .special and common jury laws in Ireland. Ills Lordship in 
doing so statcil that the ol'jia t ol it was to nssimiUte the law for the regulation of 
jurie.s ill Ireland as much as it was possible to the same l.iw iu England. The hill 
was read a ilrst time, and ordered to he read a second time on Jloiuhiy sc’nnight. 


iioiisi: 01’ cojr.uoN.^. 

« ^ 

Eel). 20.—Tlie Cdiancellor of the I'-xclieqiier jiostponed, till the 12th iii.st.ant, lii.s 
motion for leave to hriiig in a lull lor the gi'iieral commutation ol tithes.—31 r. 
Portiiiaii brought in a hill to consolidate and amend the laws rtspecting liigliway.s. 
It iiichides amendnieiits in the mode of levying the rate, and gives the jiower of 
ajijical; and also provides against ahiiscs in tlie stopjdiig up or diveiting higliways. 
—In answer to a iiiiestiou. Mr. Stanley stated tliat it was not at present the inten¬ 
tion of tlie tioveninieni to introduce any nieainre estahlisliiiig poor laus in Ireliimi. 
■—Mr. Ilume jn-cM'uteil a petiium from the Metropolis, signed by many tliousaiid 
persons, lor an aiiiclioiation of the Cnmiiial Law.s. 

Fell. 27 .—The e.\perinient of ihe twelve o’clock silting was tried for the first 
time, and tlu'i'e was a full attciidanco lioiii noon until three o'llock. Niimerons 
jietilions weie piesented, and almost everv suhjeet was fully discussed. The Cliureh 
of Ireland, in jiariieiilar, was the siilijeet of much liiseiission, seieral of the jietilion.s 
having distiuetly pr.iyod for the almlitiou of that ostahlishmeiit. Lord John Uus- 
sell romphiiiied of the niiido of procct'ding, .and appe.iled to the House wlietliei suili 
varied discus'-ions, villiout any distinct (piestioiis heing hi'foie llio House, was c;i!- 
ciil.ited to realize the ohjert ,for which a dayliglit sitting Jiad l'i‘eii .ido|)ted. In 
reply to a (|ni>siion, his I 'rdship stated tliat tin* (tovernmeiU wenM hung loi waid 
a distinct and prai tiial 111 isiiie of ('.liureli liel.i.m ; hut, as to the pro;i.sions of it, 
he must at jireseiit hi* silent.—In the evening sitting, 3Ir. I). Roe moved lor papeis 
as to the state of Ireland. 3Ii'. Stanley opposed tlie mol ion, as only intendeil to 
ilelay tlie hifl, and it was oventn.illy withdrawn—The ('lianeellor of the Exelieijiier 
then moved the fiist n ailing of the Iiish Histnrhanci's’ Hill, and a long discussion 
t^isued. 3Ir. Tennyson mnvcil, as an ameiidiiiciU, that the dehaie lie adjonnied for 
a fortnight. After seveial members had »iioken, 3Ir. Stanley poweifiilly suiipoilcd 
the hill. The debate was adjourned to the I'olJowing day. 

Feh. 20.—The adjourned debate on tlie Irish Di.stniliances’ Snp])rcssion Hill ;ra.s 
resinned, 3Ir. Siieil ic'eniiii,' it with a speech of eoiisiderable length. He contended 
that an ajipeal to tiie existing laws onglit to he made, hy another Special Coniniis- 
sioii, before ( oiirts ni.irlial and Sii'peiisioiiof .liiiies ;vere jnopired. 3Ir. ^lacauley 
slimigly ailvorat' d the ipeasnrg,and lesisied delay as iinnei.essarv. Mr. ('.arew,31r. 
Leniimil, and ]>oi<1 Ehiiiigto’i, also supported the measure. 3Ir. J. Roimlly, 31r. 
O’Cminor, and Mr. Clay, dejireeared the seventy of tlie measure, .and cmiteinled 
that conciliation would do moie good, ,'hc debate was adjourned to the follow¬ 
ing day. * * 

March I.—3Ir. II. Lytton.HiiIwer presented a petition from Coventry, praying 
the House tii pi'use licfore the,^ passed the Irish Distnrhaiiees Snpjiression Hill. 3Ir. 
II. L. Btilwcr then moved the thaler of the Day for resuming the adjourned debate 
on the Disturliances Hdl, .md spoke in favour of the amondinent, contending that 
tlie necessity of the case did not rcipiire so i*xtreme a measure, although sonic legis¬ 
lative intcrfereuce was necessary. He tlioiiglit that by delay iu passing a measure 
of the kind, the House would shotv tliey were watcliful of the interests of the 
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people, while, ou the other hum!, tlio su^ipcnsitm of the meaMire for so short a 
period as two weeks could not be iiijuiious. Tlie debate was ayain adjourned. 

Jlarch 4—'I’ho fourth <leb,tt(i on tlie DisttirlMiices’ Suppres.siou Ireland Bill was 
he'jiiTi by Dr, Baldwin, ^\bo cx!tle^^ed hioiself ;it j^eal Jenirtli against it. Lord 
C'asilercagli siipporti'd the I 'll, deJ.fung Us necessity lii be niiturtnnately too mani- 
lest. Several speakers lolliiv,ed, Aineiig them Mr. Lambert supported tlie liill, but 
e-xjue'Sed tiic hofie that -.ouie means of avuidiiig courts-iiiiirtial might be devised iu 
the Committee, Loid Diincnmon .said lie should give *>is rehiclant support to the 
bill; buthedid*>o iroin his jiersimal knowledge of li.c state oi ( ailow and Kil* 
kunny. lie, however, siip|>oited the bill on the nndei\stii. ding that the powers of 
the lull weie not to be nsed to aid tbe eolleetmn of the titlie.s. In fairnejibi^e felt 
himself bound to state, lliat iiolc.^s the ticl e tjiiestion was .settled, lie had no hope of 
trnmpiillity in Ireland; also tli.it the (ioveininent must turn their attention to 
some system lor securing permanent jirovision for the jioor. Tho dehate was again 
:idj>iuriied. 

March 5.—Tlie debate on tlie Disturbances’ Siijtpression Bill was resinned. Aft.T 
seveial Members liad addies'cd tiie House, Mr. (.> Connell s[ioke at gieat length, 
lie contended, in opjiosing tlie lull, tliat the Miiiitters ouglit first to jnoxe that tliey 
had e.vhausted all tlie poweri- gueii to iheiii by the eonstitiKioii; that the precedent 
■was a bad fwie ; th.u in no :i.si,im\‘ bad a second ispeciid Commission failed ; tlinl 
witnesses bail not been iiiteinipted ; and that jiiiynieii, in no instance, liud heen 
inijieded or injmed io,- pei!oiniiii','’ their duty, De, tliei efore, declared, that iii(|niiy 
ought to pi (‘cede such legisl.ttioii; and that, as the necessities for the liill could not 
he made out, It ought not to I'c snppoiied. The Cdiaiici'llor of the Kxcliecjuer, in 
lejily, said that the* Alinisters would ahide hy tlie bill, and that, if it were not suji- 
])oited, they slioidd no longer think they had, or merited, the coniitenaiice of the 
lloiiso. A division then look place; the numheis were—lor the iirst reading, 4G(i; 
iiguinst it, (1!). 

March (j.—Tlie Cliancollor of the Ksclie([iier afterwards, in a Committee of Ways 
and Means, projiosed tlie eontmiialion pi the Sugar Duties. Tlie jiropositiou culled 
loi'lli a good deal of (oiu ers.itioii, Init it was evcntu.illy lariicd, ojipositioii being 
llircatcncd on the Inmgiiig up of tlie rejiort. The SidicUor-Ciencial liroiiglit in four 
lulls iclativc to Law llelonn, which were lead <i fust lime. 

IlLui'h 7-—^ir. Hume moved lor a Committee* to rt'.snnie the iiupiiry of a former 
Committee as to liie i*xj»e<lieney and the means ol enlarging the House of Coiniiioii.s, 
or Ijiiilding one siillieieiulv eo’''mndioiis and (xtensive. The motion was agieed to, 
and a Select Coiimiiftee ajifioiuted.—.llr. Jlimie moved for an a('<‘ount of the distiL 
liution of the imlii n\ foue 'I'he motion vv a.s iit'gativcd on a dr ision of till ayes, 
and "JOl no's.— <)n the picsentation of tin* repoit of the Coimnit'.ee of Ways ami 
I'.leaiis, tlic ri'soi’UioM (or the coiUiunalion o( the Sugar Duties was again discussed, 
liiit it w.is eventually can led, Mr. Hume's projiositmu for reduction of duty, ikc. 
being negatived witimiit a division. 

Marcli 1’.—TJie Xri.s'i (rrand .Imics Bill was read a .second tiiru', and referred loji 
Saleet fkimmiuee. On tlic older ol the <Viy lieiiig moved lor tlie second reading of 
tlie Distillhanee Siippicssiou Bill, Mr. Hume addressed the House at considerable 
length against the nieasnie, wliiih Jic termed an atroi.ions lull, and moved a.s an 
amciidnicnt to the motion lor the .second leading-, ‘''I'liat tlieiiiemhers of thatIIou.se 
dccjily l.imented the disiiiiticd st.ite o( some distiictsin irelaiuT, and were willing to 
intrust his Majesty " ith such ]ioweis as may he ip'ce-sai y to eontiol and (umisli the 
midnight iimideicrs and violators ol tlu- Jaw and the pnlilic jteace in that country ; 
hut that they (■iiild not•consriit to the piovisions ol ;l lull wlndi placed Lelaiid out 
of the jiale ot the British constimtioii ’’ The debate was tlien continued up to one 
o’lloik in the morning .nid Mr. Ilume’.s amendment having been withdiawii, it 

as adjoinned until .Monday, witli ihe uiidei,standing that the House would come 
to a division on tliat <1 ly. TJie metnhers who ]iai'tici[iatPd in the debate were Mr. 
A-iderman AVood, Mr. T.inrred, Colonel Ceiioliy, IMr. Xichaid.s, Mr. Uenayne, Mr. 
J, Brown, Mr. W. Korhe, Sir .lohn Key, Ccdonel Perceval, Lord Althorp, Mr. Baron, 
Mr. Fity..siiuon, Mr. Warburton, and Sir J. Sebright. 

March 11—Tin; debate upon the Bill for tlu' Suppression of Disturbances in 
Ireland was rcsniiied, and on a division the second reading wa.s carried by a majority 
of 27.'). The numbeis in favour of an adjonriiinent were 84 ; against it, 3(S3. The 
members who participated in tlie debate were Mr. C. Buller, Air. Hawkins, Lord 
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Morpeth, ]\rr. Bl.iekne)', Lord Diinrannoii, JMr. Lyiicli, Mr. T;ilIiot, Mr. C. Grant, 
Mr. Laiop, Mr. Col. IJuvies, Mr. F. O’Connor, Lord A1 thorp, and Mr. 

M. O’Connell. Tlio.se luni. inctnbeis who opposed the measure were, Mr. liuUer, 
Mr. llaMkin.s, Mr. Lynch, J\Ir. F. O’Connor, and l\Ir. M. O'Connell. 

March 12. —Mr. K. L. Bultvor made a statement witli reg.ird to the hardships 
Tinder which dramatic aulhois laboured, and moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
tbeii better inoteciion, which he ftlit.iiiusl. Hy this Bill it is projio.sed to allow to 
dianiatic antliois the same copyiight that was, hy tlieexisting law, given to all other 
authors,—foryeav.s, or for the lile ol the author. It also einu/.s that no play 
sliall he p'li'orined at an^ tinatie aitlionl the antlior's consent: and that if played 
witlniiil. jiis eonscnt, he shall have the light of apjdying to a eonrt of law for da¬ 
mages against the jinipi ietor ol the tlieatio where it Ai;is so jil.ived, the mtixiiniim of 
the damagtss to he given to hiin to be and the miiiimnm 10/, for every night 
the said play wa*-' so j crtoi iiied. Tbo same lion. .’Member also obtained leave tO 
introduce a Bill •“ for Lii ensing ’I'lieaties, and lor th.; better regulation of Diamatic 
l^erformanccs in the cities ol London and We.stminster, and within twenty miles 
thci'col.’’ 

Mareh 111.—laird Abhor]) st.ited some iniporlaiit ehanges v\'r'<'h the Government 
had been induced to make in tin; Iii.sii Disluibailees Bill. 'Ibesc cbaiigi's jiffect 
two of its jirovi'-iojis—lliat icspei ting eouiis niaitial, and that regiti ding domiciliary 
vi.sits. J^lini.stei's now jiropnse that no ofbrer sliall be ]ieimitted to sit in the court 
martial Tinder the rank of Cajilain, (liearj; and, seeoinily, that when the iiTimher 
on the court niaitial doe-i not exceed seven peisoiis, that no veidict should be valid 
unless at least live out of the seven ag.ecd iijioii it (hear); and if tlie court-martial 
consi.st hilt of live jiei sons, tloit no vei du t should liold good in which :ill five had 
not agreed (hear;) and th.u wlieu the luiinher exceeded .st veil iiersons, st'vcn must 
.agree to the verdict. (Ilear.) 'J'liey aKo propo'^iMl that, in the ea.se of a domiciliary 
visit, wheie the ji.irlv Miiiiieoned .iiisueied by name, the livil loreo slioiihl not pos- 
ses.s tliepouerol ciifoi eiiig .m enliancc—iilr. ()'('(iiiiudl mined .as .an amendment to 
the motion for the ispeabei's le.iv ing the i bair. ili.iL it be .m instiuction to tiie 
committee to ]iioservc inviolate tlu' i iglit of jietiiion lo tlie Iviiig's snlijccts in Ireland 
for redress ot grievam es, the petitions to be addressed to the Throne and the two 
Houses of I’.ii lianicnt.’' This aineiulmeiit was ni'g.itiv ed hy a inajoiity of (1*2. 

March 14,—Some debate oreurred npoii tl.e Iri.>b Cluiieh Bcfmm Bill, and tt 
Select Comiiiitleo was subsiMpii-ni 1\' ajipoinlcd to .'■e.iiili for jneeedents, and to 
I'cpoit iis ojniiion to the House wlielber a Bid to alter and amend llui laws relating 
to the I’empoiallties of llu; Cliureb in Iioland .should, aeeouliiig to tin; lulc^and 
orders, originale in a Cot, aiitteeul tlie wliole House, lii i oii'-eiineiiee of the leeli- 
nieal objeelmu wliiih g.ivc iise lo the ap]jointincnt of this Couiiniltee, the Bill w.as 
postponed till iMond.iy. 

iM.iieh !.')—In the ('.innnittoo njion tl.e liisli Bill, Mr. O’Connell raovaal an 
ainendment to tlie first i l.iiise to the (‘tl'eci. i li.i! tl.e Lord Lien tenant have not power 
to interrupt any meeting called for tlie /tiwil /ulr pui I'Ose of jictitioningoa grievances. 
Ills aineuilment was oppo.,.ed hy the (iovei|;inient. and on a division was negatived. 
The mnuheis were, {;'» ior it, 211) against it. .Several otlier clauses w'cre agieed to. 

Mareh HI.—The House le.solved itself into a Cominittee on the Irish Distur- 
hanees Siip])iTssio>i B'll Mr. Cobbett leiievved his argimients in opposition lo it, 
and g.ive it es his o]miion that Ministers would allemiit to introduce a similar mea¬ 
sure into Ktigland if they were sufesslnl now in jiassieg this. After various divi¬ 
sions iijiou dillioent ainendiiieiits, ilie louitli, filth, .sixth, and seventh clauses were 
e.irried. Much d.'bate took jil.iiie upon tlie i laiise rel.iting to ihe right of search, and 
it was at length firiam’i'd that .uiu'iidnieiits might he puijiosed toil, upon the hiJng. 
ing np of the leport.—Tlie Irish Church dcloim Bill was postjioned. 

March 10.— The Chancellor of the lixcheipier having stated that he should not 
bring lorvvard any business tij.obsi.nict the jirogicss of the Irish Distuilmiices Bill, 
the Hotisre again resolved into Ciinnnillee. Tliey commenced with the 12th clause, 
which, with several siibsetjnei.t clauses, weie adojited, alfcr rniicli discussion, and a 
few^ amendments. In the 17 tli clanse tlieie were allei'.itions more exjiliritly to pro¬ 
vide that theact w.as not t.i extend to oft'enees roniniittetl hei'ore its passing, and that 
none liiit legal evitleneo .should be ipreivcil. The lUlh and Will chnses were, alter 

" AU some iiUeviitinns, proposed \)y Mif. 
'ounelliind the Solicitor-Geueial, who also proiwsed some verbal amcudnieuts in 
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the 20th clausoj whicli were agreed to. The 21st clause was struck out. The 22ud 
and 23d clauses were agreed to, ^nd the chairman reported progress. 

March 20.—On the order of the day heiiig read for going into Committee on the 
Irish Disturbances Bill. Mr.*T. Attwood brought fo^;jcard his notice as an nmend- 
tneiit, and submitted lus ]‘ioposiiioti for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the causes of tlio di.stresa amougsi the iudustrioiis classes, Mr. 
Giflon seconded’ the motion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer oppo.sed it, and 
regretted that it was hrought foiward under circumstnr, 's that would not secure for 
it that full and*consiiletale aUeiiiioa which ho wished should he extended to so im¬ 
portant a subject. Alter luucli discussion it was eveiuu.. ly lost by a minority of 
34.—The Irish Disturbances Bill was iiecessaiily postponed. 

March 21.—The House .'igaiii lesolvca into C'omniitlec upon the Irish Dls- 
tnrhances Bill, and tl»e c,Loises up to the were agreed to after some diseussion. 
That clause, however, was stronglv op])ot,c(i, hut was (>veutu.illy earned.—Ayes 141, 
noes 67 . The 28th clause was expunged. The clause suspending the act of 
Halieas Corpus gave rise to miieh discussion, and there was division upon it. The 
additional clauses proposed by Mr. Stanley weic adopted. 


THE COLCNIE.S. 

MEW S')i, III WAI l.S. 

A notice has been addressed to ynnng women who may he disposed to emigrate 
to New South 'W'.ili's, wliicli seems deserving of attention, as gre.it faeihties will 
now he offered to women ot ri^specl.ibiliij \ vessel is .iliont to sail lor Van 
Dicmaii’s Land, and mrIi lem.ties as may leel disposiil to emigiate imii oht.iin a 
pasSitgc in her for tin* sniii o( six pounds, and mil .iNo li.n'e evciy aceoiiimodafiou 
during till! voy.'ige. The eniigr.itioii co mmlfi e liO', not only imide those auaiigc- 
nieiUs, hut step.s Jiavu been taken to eiitibh* voiiii;' women to obtain rood situations 
on their armal. It tippe.ns that tl'cie is a pieat de.iilh ol leniale sci\ants in Van 
Dicmaii’s J^aiid, so that tliey may ohiam exielleni ettg. s. Tlie expense of the pa.s- 
sage was before a great hiudrnticc to emigration, but under present circuinstiuices 
this difficulty is removed. 


EOltElGN .STATES. 

1 11.'Ml n. 

The Froncii Cluamher of Deputies Jms never l)e'’n remaikable for tlie dignity or 
order of its ptoceeihngs, but it :i])pefiis lli.it a Lite di liate tbere exceeded in violence 
any former exainjde. An .att.irk liaviim oeen iriade upon Marsbal Soult for his 
claim of secret .set vice inoiiey, .ind for ordeiang llic l■xpeIllilture ol 140/. on fnriiiturc 
to Ills liotel, without the .iiithoiity of the* legislature, liail iieaily leil to lus lesigna' 
tion. He ilemaiided that the latter sum sliould be alioweil, or tbat he shoiiM lie 
linpeadieil. The ihainher took m itlier tillei m.live : it reliisTal the money and did 
not iinpetieli the Jlaisled. A violent tuuuilt iH-runed towaids the end ol iliesitiiiig, 
ahoiil the deci.sioii ol tin* President legtirdiiig tlie vote of the sceiet servieu money. 
The disorder nearly iinjounted to a riot. One of the JleinhPis,itl. Liidre, thieatened 
another, M. Ileuoiiard, with his fist, amid violent gesijciiJ.'itions and abusive epithets. 
He was called to order by tlie general imlignalioii, and tlie Chamber sepatated in 
great confusion. , 

IIOI.T AND. 

1 

The latest Dutch Papers .arc entirely jtacific in their tone. It appears that the 
inteiiili’d spring review.s of the troops had been ilelerred, and that fui loughs had 
been enlarged from the Jst to tin* 2(ftli of Ajoil. .Some Belgi.au inovi'iiteut.s in the 
directiuii of forts Frederick mid Dot I had ^iven ionic uneasiness, hut. appeared to 
indicate nothing very serious. The government has been lately mote successful in 
proposing some ta.'ies to the States-General, a fact wliicli evinces its returning 
strength. 
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PORTUGAr.. 

Lisbon Gazettes to the 3d. inst. f?ive the foHowiwg description of the position of 
the conteinliiipr parties. We need hardly ol>serve that it most be read with a degree 
of caution which tlie sojirce is^ilculated to inspire ;—These Gazettes represent the 
state of things at Oporto as under the worst possible aspect. The troops are said to be 
suffering from disease, there being no less than 14 deaths daily. The health of the 
Ulignelites, on the contrary, is reported as unexceptionable ; the siege is said to be 
jinshedon with greater vigour, the fortifications are so advanced, that the besiegers 
are within pistol-shot of their opponents. It is added that the wedther continued 
to be very stormy on the coast; that neither men nor ammunition could be landed; 
that oiWTSstam-hoat Ikad been already lost off Vela da Conde ; that the communica¬ 
tion with the Fos was entirely interrupted; and, lastly, tliat ns an especial mark of 
Divine favour to the Migiielite can.se, the Pope had allowed the soldiers to eat 
meat, notwithstanding Lent, “ whilst they were engaged in the defence of these 
kingdoms.” 

The accounts from Onorto are of course of an opposite character, but not sufficiently 
as to encourage hopes ol' the ultimate success of Don Pedro. 

POI.ANO. 

The Administrative Council of Warsaw, by a decree, dated the 1st of March, lias 
icgiilated lliu wpkj/iI of the c/iaiiu by wliich tlie Polish prisoners are to be lettered. 
It would appear that in future the chains are to he made exclusively at the Imperial 
forge; that tliey must he constnicted upon a patent model, and must even bear the 
Government stamp. All male convicts are to drag seven pounds of iron after 
them —women six. 


ORKECE. 

Tlie Bavarian Prince, Otho, the new Sovereign of Greece, has arrived in the 
territory winch is in future to be under his dominion, lie landed at Najiuli di 
UoiTiania on the (itli of February. Tlie following are extracts from the sensible and 
enconriigiiig Proclamation addressed by the 'iiew Monarch upon his arrival to the 
Grecian people, 

“ nepotism lias but given way to anarchy, whlili oppresses you under Its terrible scourge. 
What you had acipilrcd by your noble efforts for the love of your connlry, discord and the ino.st 
soidid egotism have deprived you of. To put an end to jour ilis—to a civil war, which consumes 
your most brilliant facilities—to direct yonr efforts to one only end, that of the prosperity 
happiness, and glory of your country, shall hciicrlurth become mine. To cllucc by degiees 
uiidei the inilnence ut peace and public order, the many traces of misfotliiitc wliieh have utUnled 
yoiir.coiuitiy, gitled so liberally hy the hand of nature—to take into consideration the saeriliees 
which have been iimde and llii. ".erviees wliich liavc been rendered to the country, to protect, 
liiuler the segis of the laws and of justice your persons and pussessiuiis trom violence and 
rapine—to piuciiie well-digested Institutions, adapted to the situation, and wislics ot yonr 

ruuiitiy, tlie .idv.inluges ol .i tiiiulibeity, uhicli can only exist under llie domlinuii ul the laws_ 

to uiiiclude. III sllort, tlie legeiieratioii of Greece—.such is the puinful but glurioiis task whiili I 
have iiiiderUken. Wlialcver may be the efforts whidi this noble task iciiuires of ns, we sliull 
hc*.imply rewarded by our success; lor, liuving ascended the tliroiie of Greece, 1 here give yon 
the asburance ot protecting coiiscieiinously your religion, of failliliilly inaiutainliig the Ians, ot 
doing justice iinpartuiil; to all, ami of presciviiig inviolate, witli the aid of Uud, all that eou- 
cerus your independence, your libt'itics, and your laws.” 

• TUUKEV. 

AiT.ounts from C'onstantinuiilo to the lillli nit. state that Ibrahim had signified 
his formal consent to an annislifo lor an iiideliniic time, with tlie view of uegtitiat- 
iiig at his hend-ijuavters the conditions of peace. The iiegotiatioiis are to lie partly 
assisted by tlie good officers of the ambassadors of Austria, ilussia, Euglaud, and 
France, attd will, in fact, be tantamount to . mediation. 
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MARRSAGES, and DEATHS. 


Mnrrieil.]—Ai St. Georgc’a, Hannver-stiuare, 
John Ynyr Burgos, Esq., to Lady CafoUne 
Clements, youngest daughter of theEnrI and 
Countess Leitrim. • 

Viscount Torrington, to Miss Astley, diiiigh- 
ter of Sir John Dngdale Astley, of Langh.ain- 
place, and Evelei^, Wiltshire. 

The Count de Buissire, to Miss Saunders, of 
Brynnstune-square. 

JDicd.]—In Edinl>urgh, the Dowager Lady 
CMiiningham Fuirlie, wife of J Iluthurn, Ksq. 

At Lugicniinond, Lady Stewart Druminund. 

The Bight Uev. Dr. Gradwell, llislnqi of 


Lyddu, an^ coadjutor to the Right Rev. Dr 
Branistun,‘'%islio[) of Usula, Vicar Apostolic 
in the Loudon district. 

At Laulpettali, near Vellore, J. S. Lushlng- 
ton, second non of the Right Hon. S. R I,iish> 
iiigton, Goven of tlic Madras Presidency. 

At Bath, the Hon Mrs. Mackay, mother to 
Lord Rcay, aged Hi. 

At Howhury.hnll, near Bedforti^K^seat of 
her son, Frederick Polhill, Mary, the rcliet of 
tlie late John Polhill, lisq , hf Howbiiry-liall, 
and of Caveudisli-sqnare, in the 71th year of 
her .ige, 


PROVINGfAL OCCURR ENCl'.S 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGI,ANJ), AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND luKLAND, 


I,l)NDON. 

New Cemetery .—A plnii for a new fi'nietory, somethinff rescmhliiig tliat of l*cro la 
Cliaise, has Itecu formed. It is piojtosed to occnjry ti site al .-iliont eit-liieeii 
acres, on a ri.sing groiiiiil near Iligligiite. Mr. Gooilwiii, the nrclntect, is the oja- 
ginator of tlii.s dosigri. * 

Driiuiai/r and Seirerriflc of Loni!i>n—^lr.]'inn;i]i\iion, llie aicJiitert, lias delivered 
a lectnre at the Iloyal Institntion, on tlio rlraiiitigi* and sewerage of the ineiiopoh's, 
with speeial refereiico to a pltm of Mr. John Mai tin, tiie distingnislied artist, lor 
improving the draimige of London, wliereliy the sewer.ige might he jiresin-ved a.s 
manure lor agricnlttiral puijioses. Mr. Donaldson drew a iiictnre, hy no niean.s 
agreeable, of the existing state of the Tliames at London, wliirh he ehararterizi'd ns 
really a huge sewer, or r/otira nidjiimi, owing to the volumes ol Jiltli tiiid putiesriMit 
matter which toll down to it from Fleet Ditch, King’s Scholar’s .'*ond Sewer, ;in(J 
other large drains. The chief feature of Mr. iMarliii’s jilan is the formation of a 
grand sewer on each bank of the river (lor the Ixidy of tlie city), the tojis siif- 
licieiitly high to form quays, lie propose.s that the .side.s of the seiver.s .should lie 
constructed of iron caissons, the bottom paved witli brick, and the top arched with 
sheet iron. The whole length of the sewers, on hoih Tthnks, would he seven miles 
and a half. The drainage, lie propo.se.s, should he rei-eived into receptacles, ifte 
griuid one to he situate at the first convAient space near the emhutichute ol the Re¬ 
gent's Canal, at the extreme east of London, from whence the soil might be roii- 
veved to l).irges, and transported by canals to variouff parts of the nmniry. iMr. 
Martin has also contrived, in order to obviate the .smell arisirqg from duiiiis atid rJic 
fall of grit and ruhhish into the gullies, a box of cast iron, ojieii at the top, on which 
the grating is placed, with a flaji of wood susj cnlled to the edge ol tlie ginting, and 
the bottom resting on ^lie edge below, which simple comi wance excludes the stnrdl 
from beneath, and the heavy substances which would fall to the bottom of the box, 
could he taken out hy the scavetigers. The wlude cost of the seweis, ineliiding the 
quays, &c., he estimates at (10,000/. per mile. The plan, which is novel and mge- 
iiious, would make the filth* which now pollutes our river, the menus of fertilizing 
our waste lands. , 

In an oflieial report to one of the departments of (Jovernment, during the la.st 
month, it is stated that the value of j)ro]ieriy in every part of London, excepting 
what are called fashionable situations, has lalien at least one-fourth and in many 
instances one-third. 
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Cornwall — Devon — Dorset — Durham — Es^ex. 


conxwAi.1.. 

The discovery of the hull of a vessel imbedded in (ho beach near Ncwlyn, IVIotint's 
Bay, has excited much curiosiy; anti it appears by a letter from Mr. John A, Bouse, 
of' i’etizanco, that she was aiioiit fifty tons, ih.l-liottomed, clincher'built, of oak. 
tbii ly feet loiii', Her ribs were not more than four iiiciies apart, and sufficiently 
strong' for a vessel double her si/e. There were marks of nails, but not a bit of 
iron was found, from wliie.h it would seem tliat w'ood, when shut up from tlie air, 
is the most diiraltle. The vessel appear", to liavc been in ballast when lo.st; two 
ancient coins wi’re found on board, one ot wliicb was in :i perfect state td' preserva¬ 
tion, and boie the inscription “ Ave fllaii.i.” by wbicli it appc.iis to have been of 
ccclesiasticiti orij.fin, but td' what at;e, or of uhat country, it is dillicnlt to say, as ic 
was without date; but Mr. Bo.i'C says, that from its resemblance to the coins <d’ the 
fourteenth century, and some other a|ipeaiances, he should assi(^n it to that peiiod, 
and thinks it ol Anglo-Nunnau oiii^in. 

DLtON. 

Phjmmth and Deronpnrl Panhlnq Cumpamj .—The first Aniiual Oeneml Meeting' 
of this (himp'iny, has tieen held. The rciiort of the Diicctors pm.-i'd highly saiis- 
factory and graiilying to the i’ropi ici(;rs. A dividend oi one pound per sbaic 
(eipial to (i per cent, on the advanced capital) was dechircd, and tlie retning Direc¬ 
tors wc're re-elected. 


nonsi! r. 

As some labourers sverc :i short time since digging up .1 piece of meadow ground, 
, about half a mdeiiom Poidc, they turind nji ,in nrii containing sevei.il hundred 
Koinau coins. The ni 11 , u bicb v .is nnforliinatelv broken, u .is ol liin* pottery. Tim 
coins wei(‘ in the finest prescrv.uioii, and wme id the leigns ol the Emperois \alo- 
riamis, (ridliemis, tdandnis (lotbicus. ()niiitillns, ,iiid Aiirelianns; of Salonina, 
tin- wife of Irallu'iiiis ; ;ind of the iisnrjieis (some of those knou n ;is tln> tbirtv tv- 
raiits) Postiiimis, Ladianns, Victormns, Teirifiis, and 'J'etiiciis Ciesar. These indi¬ 
viduals all leigiied liom the middle to the latter part of tlie thud reiitiiiy. The 
coins are nearly all ol tlie thud hr.iss, and only ,i lew of silver. Many of tlieni are 
commonly met with; lint some, ]).irtieiil.iily ihosi* of (iuiiUiliiis, who reigned Imt 
seventeen days, .are of consideralde rniity. But tlie most mteiesting cireiniistance 
connected with the discovery of these roiiis is, that it sets at lest svhether Poole was 
or was not known m the period during winch the iiomans had pn.ssession ot this 
island; for tins disco\eiv—uliich. we believe, is not an isolated one, as similar 
coins are staled to have Ir-'n found iceeiillv * so near the town, together with the 
remains of Uomim vicinal ways, still ti'ice.ible leaning thiiln'r, shows that our topo- 
gra|diers arc eironeous m saving that Poole w.is unknown 111 tlie Biilish, lloinan, 
or Saxon times — /fc'/cia I'/t/mij I'uct. 

i UtrUHAM. 

-Pnu’tr/ul S/eni/i llnguic. —One of the largest steam engiiie.s (and prohnbly the 
most pdworfnl onei in the world eomnieiiecd working during the month at (aiionel 
Braddyll's new colliei V at South Iletlon. near Dnili.im. 'I'iii.s stnjienduus iiiacliine 
has been elected lor the ]iurp<)>e of jnimping water Irom a depth of ciglu hundred 
and seveuty-six' feet. Tin* diameter ot Us cylinder is i;4 inches—length ol stroke in 
cylinder, ne.i.ly lO.j^ feet—ditto m jmmps, luaily !t,\ leet—diameter of pumps 111,^ 
inches, and when worked at ordit.aiy speed, it will thianv np iroin 5o to (J0,00(J 
gallons ol w.iter per lumr. Its,power is laled at th.it of 210 ^lorses, but it is c.ipable 
<if exerting the power ol 300 hoises in action together. 


Borwg for Water. —The sy.stein of boring for spring water is now practised in 
various parts of Essex with conijdete success. Tlie ojieration of boring near the 
Sliiiee House, Ckaiiney Islaiel, has heeu attended with a rcmaikahle result. Water 
was lound ut the dejith of 150 feel, so nc.ir the sea that the workineii were some¬ 
times annoyed by the spi.iv. During bigli uaiter th.e M'ell oveillows at the rate of 
several gallons a minute, but decieases ,is ibe tide leccdes : the w.iter is never salt 
in the sligliicst degree. Lord \N inchetse.i, the owner ol several faims in the island 
ot loulnoss, alter having spent 500/. in attempting to find w.iter upon the old plan, 
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Ha mpsh i re — Lan cash i re — Sussex, 

r(:liiifiulsli(''(] tlio undcrt.'ikin'j. Ilis LoHUIdji'-t liMinnts are now amply supplied with 
water by boiiiifj, who weic obliged before to take their latlle several miles for 
water. ’ 

Lohour llntc .—The reports from the parishes aiontd ns, nliere the prineiple ^of 
emploviiig till* poor lias been idoptal lor thelastlJ weeks, aie veiy eiieoiiraging'. At 
Folste.id wlieie tlic Jilaii has lieen iriid. thoie weie troni afl^to (10 men unemployed ; 
not a man is now to lie found idle, and ilie redimdanry of laboureis iseonverieil into 
a srureiiv. The hiislianilmen ran now ohtiiin wayi's ;u‘io- 'hig to tlieir rompeleiice, 
and t'i(>y ha\e, in roii'eiineiice, emeiged lioin a riiiniisnirn e state of beggary to tliat 
'tnacion iTl society mIiu'Ii they ioimoily filled.— /f.vse.r //.le f. 

In the parish of .'udleigli a laiioiir-i ate has lioen agreed on hy the inli-’-!;.nits, as 
;i means ol jiconioting eini>lo\menl ami (limn ishmg the jioor-i.ile Ki'ciy occupier 
ol land assessed above tlie lalne of is as'vsseil .it llie rat,' of Is. in the poninl for 
.six weeks. Jle is to keep an .uconnt of tlu> laboiiieis lie (‘uijiloys lor ibat time, 
and tlie Mages he pas m hieii must not esei’ed KIs. a wiek. It tlie scages jmid 
auiMiiiil to hiS assessment, lie is not (ailed oii lo jny; bill, il’noi.lie i.s to j).iy tin; 
dilfereiiri'as biS atuoiiut ol pool-late iliciafe. at •!( iuiki> p'iuiul lor six week.s, 
is ea'enl.ited to be e(|Ual lo the ji'isuiciil of ,ill ll,e aiilr-l'iMlb'i! l.d.ouieis lu tbc 
]iiiisli lor that |ierioil. Tlie iesoliiiious to u.iitinue in foice bn si.x months; and it 
Is expec led may piijiliiee heneii,-ial icsulis. 

)l \ V”-,!! 11: it. 

f’liiilnuiui/i .— Some fiiie reioaiiis (if tlie lloman slaliirii \’i]ulom'iim bare iei’eiitly 
been diseoi eied in a field at Sileliesle;, jie.i. S< latl.lielilsay. Apai I me ills ji.ired u illi 
biii'k, eoiiis, lings, and iiagioeiiis ol potUiV, ike., lia\e aheady iiwaided tliii re- 
srarelies mIiuIi oie still In mg lairied on. 

!.(',( V‘ iiiur. 

i'lV Ir fi/' y (lo/ioof--'I'lii'cnslouis iloiies .'e(eiii'il ai tins poll doling llie last 
1 .sir miuuiiited to iieailv lom nnlbo’is siiiimp. aiving an esri'-sot .'I'Ji'i.lldO/. o\er 
I’liO'C of llie jireeeiliiig \iir. As the total iiaie.ne in ibe kni'.uloiu was only 
not oniv iinist tin s\ bole ol 1 b it ioeiease b,i\e label, jd.ice in ibis jioi 1, 
I'lit tin* (lefn ieiu les el ol iiec pb.i i - loosl ii iv i' I ('eii ('iiiM'\' 0 !-ate(| lor, by t lie impi in e - 
nu'iit of tbetiadool Jateijiool. '1 lie n.t iea-e m mibl b,i\ e been mm b j;iealer, but 
for the (ho'era. 

Anlujiiariiiti ('lo lu'.ih /,—A fi'w weei s ..gi-iliib' tbe voil-nen i luploved for I be 
I’uston M'lltei ('omii.Ill','V, (''■(■ (■'i..M"i (I near ib" ( li.i; el Well, at I-engiulee, in le- 
pl.ii mg tbe soil Ol ei w.ire:-i'.ii I se m le.ibiii iiiijib tbey bid i onsli neted sotni) 
lei't under tbe sin lai e ol iIn'gioiiiitl —oin'i.i ibeiii (i.nml amongsi lee m.iieri.ds a 
stone axe, ai IikIi lioni i.s aim.pie .ipj.e.ir mie ni,;;bl b.i\e been iis.d in a leiiioK'iep' 
lor domes lie ]iui [lOses. m .i, a Isi!; !e ,i\e. oi — sboiibl h e sj.ecu bite I ui i Jiei — pei li.ijis 
as an luslinini 111 \i lu i cm illi to ■ le. ifn e a’lno d , or Jiinn ni leuigs loi ibe .ik.iisol 
Dinidii.il nipeislitieii Tins sneMibn' Mt.'j’eii uei.Jts abo'il mx iioiinds. It is 
about lime iin bes bme and is sli.ipeil like a le .inioii lo.d-axe, ilimigli ouiug to Ike 
more li .igile naliii e .il ibe in.non.ib 1 1 is^iii iV'’ai il, ol cm .ili r ibii Iniess and I'otilll- 
ditv ol sb.ipi' 'I’ll.' Iiaek oi b inoiier en.l is lu-mi .pl.e, i. al. ai .1 tlie I'litiiag or i. edg(‘ 
end. « Im li, Jl piopei iy .ip]di"ib nomdsiaii a pen el dei) i.i ('ll a sollisli‘ulistanee, 
lias a [oi'tiy sliai p i .!"/■. Tice bole lor tlie bamlle, ubuli is niiind, is II meb in 
di.mielei, It Is |.bleed I.i e im lies 1 1 oin 1 l.e o. i;er, and :i|'i'i ,ii,, to lie iiigeiiioiiily lioied 
Ai 'lb .1 due ii g.n d to I’oe .ili mta /eoii use ol iV'* iiisri i.meii t, and iho s| i eng lb of 
tbe mah'i i d. Fi om tlie b ■ on i n li side ibei e i, ,i i n iiioe' or iiollov., Avliii b loaA' 
probabiv ii.iA e bi ('ll ( oKsidei I'.l Ol li.iiii.'in.il. 'lie r'liemel] is ol .i I'aidiiiidei'n.- 
)',11 t texture, and ol a niinldv ;i i "ii ( oloiii liki tin' noiiewnb m l.ii h gie.'il pail of 
till siieetsol Kdinbiirgli .lie p.ivi d. ll is ri; seu.diie to Mip.piise tliat iieitl.er ir.-ii 
1101 iii.de.d'lo meials Aveie b.mw ll Aihen tins i mie iioji'enu nr \.:is made, ami it he- 
eomes .1 diiions spe, nlat.oii lion long tiie l.d-o i.; r awis ( nipioA ed in its lorinatieil, 
anil in tbe griiiding out ot tiie bob' lor tiie b.imile; tbe list oper.ilioii J'.iving 
jnoli.ibly belli aeeoinii.isl.i d be t!u' ad'on ol -.n.d and iv.ner, apjilieil by tbe ti'dious 
jnoi.i'.ss of tuiiiing I oiiud .1 .stick iiitb tin' li.inib ~ J’l nO'ii ('/n u/tn ir. 

SL.ssI'X. 

Eiiiigrtiiioii ftom —Iho I’etA'.'orlli .Vgricultinad Commitlt'C ii.avt* jnst imh- 
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Yor/cskire. 


lishcd^ix Ipttcrs from <'mtf(i'aiits who siiilcii from Porttinonth for Upper f'an.itla, in 
April and May, Ifi.'J'J, .•utiouiititif'alto^jpilier to/fJ? pcr.soiif., all li'om Sussex. Tlie 
letters contain tin; most satisfactory accounts of their siucc.ss. Tlict hsd all prt»- 
ceeded up the country, and j^ad either settled on laud or got etnployineut at high 
wages.— Observer. ' '■ 

A great hnoy, marke“ Wreck” on the head, has heen laid in six fathoms at 
low water, spring-tides, about ten fathoms to the southward cd' the wreck of a brig 
sunk off Hastings, with the following marks and compass hearings, viz.—St. Leo¬ 
nard's Church on with Harlow’s W'indmill, heaiing iV E by N. ^ N.^flllarheacli 
Tmrer, its apparent breadth open to the we^twar<l of liarnham-liill 'J'ree.s, N.^V. ^ N.; 
HeachcB*-He.id W. ^ N.; Eairlight, K. by N, 

* YOUK. 

Roman Remains. — Ah some men were removing the soil for cellai'in.g a new housn 
about to be erected on the property ot Mr. Eshelby, builder, situated near a mile 
out of Voi k, on the right-h.iud side of the South road, 'l•ont the depili ot tliree tcet 
from thesur(aee,lliey came to what tliey siijiposcd a cinioiisdc'dii, but wliicli linally 
jirovTil to be .i lloiuiiu sepnlclne. Tin's scpulehie is formed of ii’ s, (Midi being oik; 
foot sev'en inches of inner chord leiigilt, one foot llirceiuches and a b .If in bieadlli, 
and.oiK' inch iind one ipiaiter of tlnelvji'css. Tlic piles are curved in length, having 
a versed sine of two inches, and bate on the sides elevated edges. I’lie sepulihic 
consists in length o( four of the tiles placed on ilie ground on ilieir (mkIs, reslmg 
against four eorresitonding ones, thus foimiiig a flothic arib, having a sjiau o(' two 
feet i over tlio raised joints of the tiles aie jdaeed .simii-eonical tiles ol seven indies 
inner diameter at one end, and nearly live imlies inner diameter at the otlu r, and 
of one foot seven iiudies in length. I'lach end of tlio tomb was neaily dosed liy a 
tile Ilf llie huger size, and the angles liy the srnalh'r Ttii' rnlge was aho cinei'ed 
willi the sm,tiler curved tiles, but which wcie Inokeii, aecoidiiig to the statement of 
the workmen, before tliey were awaie of tlidr impoitance. 'I'lie laiger portion of 
tin; tiles bear either tlio inscription LE(J. V’l. or CEfr. M. VI. and liavc juiiits 
from hiinnin lingers, saiulahs, and animals left. Within the sepiihdirc w;is fonud. 
about .six iiichi's in thickness, a layer of the remains of a funeral pile, eoiisAtmg of 
hones, dun coal, :md several non nails ; but no vesti';e of urn, eai'lien vi'-sd, coin, 
or fibula It apjicars from iiisjiection of the sni rouuifing site licit the giotind had 
been removed to a large (*xtent. ami perhaps to lour feet iti depth, for the fuueitil 
pilt*; that alterw.irds the ])rincij».il poiiioni'f tlie leinaiii.s had been eolh'cted into 
tin elongated mound, and covered with the tiles iis above dcsciibcd. The \.icant )iarls 
were filled tliiongli a lapse of ages with line earth. A sepiildirc of ne.uly similar 
form was found m 17 <if(. i’he above cm ions sjiedmcn of an iiudent tomb is now 
deposited in the Yorkshire Musenm. —ITo-/; Heruld. 

.scoTi.Axn. 

At the last inoeling of tlie .Society of .Scottish Antii]iiarians thirty-riglit coins 
wjf’re presented from the large ninnher found in Octolu r last in a metal caski t in 
Hevliam dnirdi-yard. The secretary exb'liited tin eletfant sniiff-iiox of horn, lined 
ivilh gold, and mounted with silver, having set in the lid a heautifnlly ptiiiited ini- 
nialnre,half-length of Piinee Charles Edward Stnait, in the Iligliiaiid dre.ss, iviiidi 
w.is pri'sented (a .shoi J tune after the h.'itile ot fulloden in 17i(i' by the Prince 
himselt to Ai.ickenzie of (rniinurd. Tlie niinialiire is believed to liave been 
jiainted iit Rome when the Prince jvas there pun lous to the rehdlion, 17-1.'). 


[ Yeovinnri /.—Circnlais liavc heeu i.ssncd to tlio ofiicers conimand''ng the different 
rorp.s of yeomaiH'), requiting a reinrn oi their arms and .numnnition, as well as 
their present state; also of the jire-sent depots of .inn?; spenfying such of them as 
are iti the possession of the men.] 
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Alf.iir of lioiiour, 90 

Agiicultural Improvement Institution, 382 
Agricultural labourers, 119 
Aigulcts of Anne ol Austria, 171 
Alderman, a modern one, 489 
America, United Slates of, 390 
Anatomy Bill, 118 
Anderson, Dr., Ids dealli, 231 
AntediluMan lemains, 118 
Appuintmciits, promotions, &c., 132 
Ai ts, I'lue, See Fine Arts 
Alls, .Society of, its proceedings, 248, 380 
Arts, Useful. See U.-efnl Arts 
Asiatic Society, Royal, proceedings of, llfi 
Asmodeus at Large, No. IX., bl—No. X. 
Passion—its liistoiy and its termination, 
l.'i5 

Atwood, Mr., his committee, 407 
Award, the judicial, 22(5 
Auto-hiography of an Ugly Man, 140 

Baird, .Sir Dtuid, his Life reviewed, 23G 
B.ill.uityiio, .lames, his death, 235 
li.illol, (pieslioti of the, 140, 227 
Bank Notes, prevention of connlerfeit, 385 
Bank of Fngland, report on, 117 
Banking in Kngland, 318 
Uaiikiupts, 121, 2.58, .387, 518 
Bailey, new machine for beating, 121 
Bairowks Peter the (ireat, noticed, 100 
arruel, M., his experiments on tlie human 
blood, 223 

Bayly,'!'. H., poetry by, 328 
Bcileg.irde, noticed, 211 
Bigamy, question in, 93 
Bill of Belial. A Poetical Allegory, 413 
Bingham, Major-Geneial S'r George, his 
dealh, 233 _ 

Bio^rapliical particulurs of Ccleliratd® Per- 
sons lately Deceased—-Sir John lA'slie,97; 
Profe.ssor .Scarpa, 98 ; l>r. Spur/Jieiin, 
99; B.iron Newbrn'oiigh, 101; Lord 
Uibblcsdale, ib .; the Earl of Rilmorcy, 
iA.; Sir Henry Blackwood, 102 ; Adnii> 
lal Sir Thomas Foley, G.G.B., 23.3 ; Ma- 
jor-Gene'-al Sir George K. Bingham, 
K.C.B. i6.; William Bray, Esq., 234; 
Dr, Aiiilerson, of Hamilton, tb ; Mr. 
.fames Ballantyne,235 ; Earl FiUwilliarn, 
oOl ; Admir.il LonI Exmoutli, 3G2; Sir 
tieorge Dallas, Bart., 303 ; Vice-Admiral 
Windham, 304 ; Mr. Alderman Waitli- 
nian, 365 ; Jean Baptiste Say, tb.; Lord 
Ilunlingtower, 497; Prince Stanislaus 
Foniatovvski, tb.; Sir Geofge Aiicy, ib.; 
llev.F.B. Hoole, 498; John O’Keefe,»0,; 
Jprii—WU Xi.XVII. M). CXLYIII, 
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Robert C. Saiigs, Esq. 499; Mr. John 
'I'hniiias Smilh, ib. 

Birniiiigham, cemetery near, 204 

Bn me Sir Richard, .statuiiiciil ie'pC‘<iiiig7231 

Birth, the f.ilal, 74 , 

Blackwood, Sir H., inomoir of, 102 
Blessingloii, Countess of, her Conversations 
witli Lord Byron, 214, 308 
Bockhiiidei's cuttiiig-pu.‘.-s, improved, 510 
Book of Beauty, noticed, 214 
Booksellors, P,ari!>iaii, 160 
Br.ay, William, Es<j, some account of, 234 
Biew^ter, Sir J)., diseovciics made by, 250 
British In.«titutio>i, exhibiiioii of, 377 
British Museum, a^connt^ ot, .513 
Bu'.napaitc, Joseph N.itiuleon, Biographical 
Sketch of, noticed, 372 
Bui lal.groiind, aneieni, discovered, 251 
Byron, Lord, Journ.d of ConversalioBS wllii, 
211, 308 

Uahinet Pyclopn'dii, noticed, .372 
Caiiaiia, accounts from, 128, ,396 
Canal from the Rhone to the Rhine, 120 
r.ipe of Good Hope, accounts fioni, 129 
Chain rabies, 122 

Chambers’s History of .Scotland, nolired, 
109 

Charterhouse Prize Exercises, noticed, 507 
(/hina, accounts from, 131, 397 
Cholera medals, 252 
Christenings and burials in Lomlon, 118 
Christian names, on grand ones, 349 
Christmas at Hereford, 263 
Church property, remarks on, 350 
Church Reform, considerations on, 138 
Clesg, Mr., gas-meter invented by him, 515 . 
(aial-iiiines, ventilation in, 119 
Cohbett and the Jew.', 484 . 

Coin', Roman, discovered, 526 , 

Colonies, state of the, J28, 260, 395,552.3 
Commentary, monthly, 88, 223, 316, 481 
Comitierinal and money-market repuils, 123, 
256, 385,516 , 

Commons, new House of, proceedings in, 
392,482 

Constance, a Novel, iiottced, 503 
Coiiversation,s with Lord Byron, No, VL, 
214; No.yil., 308 
Cookery, 94 

Corn Law Rhymes, Lines by the.author of, 
CO, 74 

Corporation Reform, 329 
Colton manufactuie, increase of, 261 
Courier, P.aul Louis, liis Life and Writings, 
285 

Courtier of the old regime, 465 
Covent Garden I'lieatre, performances at, 
111,246, 378, 508 
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CovAppr, William, I,ifp of, notircJ, 374 
C’liiK.il nolircs of new publications, 102, 
‘23f>,3Gf;,M)0 , p 

‘"Ciirio.sity, antiquaria.ij 527^ 

Palilia root«, method of preserving, 121 
Dallas, Sir George, Bart., bis death, 363 
I)( ad, true memorials of the, 223 
Deaths, 132, 262,397, 525 
Dclmainc, a Not el, noticed, 504 
Diploirilric Service, the, 418 
Domesticity* or dissertation on .servants,200 
Drama, the, 114, 246, 377, 508 
Drawings, mode of fixing and varnishing, 
256 

Dniry Lane Tlieatrey performances at, 114, 
246, 377, 508 

Eiy, lectures on the, 248 
Ka'^t Indies, accounts fiom, 129 
Eclipses in 1833, 117 
Elections, 259 

Elliott, Ebenezer, on the state of feeling and 
opinion in a maiiuractnring town, 75 
Entomological Magazine, noticed, 242 
Euripides, translation of, noticed, 103 
Exile of Idiia, noticed, 504 
Exmonth, Adiniral, some account of, 362 

Factory children, state of, 251 ' 

Fairy Mythology, noticed, 242 
Fame, ilic l.oie of, by Mis. Norton, 31 
Fiction, moral, on, 146 
Ficld-gaiilcns for the poor, 2.53 
Fifty-one oiiginal Fables, noticed, 375 
Fine arts, 11,1, £.17, 377, 510 
Fire, shower of, 252 
Fish, di.scoscry of a curious one, 118 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, and Alderman Wailhman, 
354; .some ai count o' 361 
Fob y, Admiral Sir Thciiias, some account 
of, 233 

Foreign stale*, 130, 261, 396,523 
•Fpreign varieties. Ucc Varieties, foreign, 
Foi‘ a ken to her Father, 328 • 

Fiaiee, political proceedings in, 130; af- 
laiM of, 523 

F)eiid.'> plan of univa'-sal education noticed, 
104 

Fruit-trees, Chinese method of pnfpagating, 
515 , , 

Funds, stale of, 123, 257, 386, 517 

Geographical Sovnely, proceedings of, 114 
Germany, on the recent attempts to revolu- 
lioni/,e It, 41 

Oib'on’s Fioiicli, English, and Latin Vocabu¬ 
lary, noticed, 105 
Gin-shop fine.'v,.483 
Gl,ass-blowing, 122 

Gleig’s Lives of Military Commanders, no¬ 
ticed, Hit) 

Godw m,Wm., Fr.ipmcnt of a Romance by, 32 
Gold headed Cane, Ode to 228 
Gordon’.s History of the Greek Revolution, 
noticed, 102 


Gordon’s Topographical Dictionary, notited 
238 

Government, first political mea,sure of, 13.S 
Great Britain, proclam.ttion for dissolving 
I’ailiarncnt of, 125; revenue of, 259 ; 
affaiis of, 388,519 ; population 'of, 250 
Greece, piocecdmgs in, 131,524; lines on 
melancholy journey ihro^h, 230 
Greenland, accounts fromJ*l29 
Gregory’s Memoirs of Dr.Good, noticed, 111 

Hall, Robert, works of, noticed, 370 
Ilamelt’s official reports on the cholera in 
Dantzic, noticed, 103 

Hccren’s Kefleciions on the Politics, &c., of 
the Ancient Nations of Africa, noticed, 106 
Hemlock and Henbane, 515 
High -lax plan, some results of it, 17 
Hofer, the dcrlh of, 326 
Holland, slate of a.”'ir.s in, 131, 396,523 
Hops, amount of duty on, 136 
Horace u-la-mode, 276 
Hoste, Sir William, Life of, noticed, 376 
House of Common.s, proceedings in,392,492, 
520 

House of Lords, proceedings in, 388, 519 
Humboldt, Baron, Tiavels and Researches 
of, noticed, 503 

Hunt, Lcigli, Esq, poetical works of, 297 

Ibraliim P.icha, the conqueror of Syria, 153 

Inconstant, lines to one, 307 

India, a new route to, 3!32 

Intel 110 o( Dante, Iranslated, 369 

Ionian Lies, arriv.al of Lord Nugent in, 260 

Iiisli, tbcir last petuion, 265 

Lvioii in Heaven, Pait 11., 175 

Jackal, the marten cat, and the lion, 343 
J.acotol's system of education, 381 
Jamaica, Tetuin of manumissions in, 260 ; 

House of As'Cmbly in, 395 
Journal of the Geographical Society of Lon¬ 
don, noticed, 373 

Judges, list of, for the spring assizes, 251 

Kilmoiev, Eail of, memoir of, 101 
Knov^'dge, aicana of, 486 

Lahouiers, independent, their position under 
opciation of,ooor-lavvs in England, 277 
Labour-iatc, eslalilishnienl of, 264, 527 
Landor, W. S., his account of the death of 
Ilofer, 326 ; two epitaphs by him, 360 
Lavdiier, t)r, on Style, 352 
Leailier tiade, its depressed slate, 263 
Lc-lie, Sir John, memoir of, 97; the suc- 
ressor of, 224 

Liliiary of Romance, reviewed, 241 
Life in Death, 302 

Lion’s Mouth, the, 96, 228, 357,490 
Literary Association, new, 346,481 
J.ilerary report, 112, 245, 376, 508 
Litciature a step to public employment 
b.ickwards, 225 

■ .. - Iloyal Society of, proceedings of,4^ 
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Lithography, in imllalion of n5C7zotint, 383 
Lomlon, diaiiiago and sewerage of, 5-? 
Loudon's lincyclopocdia of Collage, Tarm, 
and Villa Arciiitectiiro, noticed, 11'2, &(J1 
Lying, prevalence of, 354 
• # 

Mackintosh’s England, noticed, 373 
Manuractiiring townsmen the state of feeling 
and opinion iHt» 75 
Marriages, 132, 262, 397, 525 
Martineaii, Miss, her Illustrations ofPoliliral 
Economy, 146 

Mechanics’ institutions, establishment of, 120 
Med ico-llotanical Society, proceedings of, 

Men and books, 48 

Men and Hooks,—Bookstalls and a Lover of 
them, 449 ; French Kinigrant, 451 ; Me¬ 
moirs of Madame de Stacl, ih .; Wliiiiis of 
a Patronizing Duchess,4.')3 ; Exactions of 
a Princess, 455 ; tlieAbiic de Cliaulien and 
his gallantry at tourscorcjdrifi; Areal Love, 
ih.; Extiaoidinary and candid arcouiitofa 
. .series (.1 Iliisband-liiiiitiiigs, 457; Hacicr 
in Ills La't Days, 458 ; Itoval and consi- 
derate advertisement ^ol a Wile to Let, 
459 ; (jcoinctric.d lest of the amount of a 
rii.in’s .aHeciioiis, ltd) 

Mi'-sinnary Aiinu.d, noticed. 111 
Modern (Jyrnoii, noticed, 507 
INIodtrn Siibbatli e'c.iiiiined, 212 , 
hlolierc, genius ol, 429 ^ 

Moniificalioii, 120 

illoiithly ('oiiiiiieiilary, 88 , 223, 346,4ol 
Aloiitlily digest of occuifences, 125, 259, 
.LSS, ,519 

Morison’s Poitrailure of Modern Scepticism, 
iioiiced, 10,8 

Mortal Life, and the Slate of the Soul after 
Death, noticed, J()9 

Mosaical and Miiieialogical Geologies lllus- 
tr.itcd, noticed, 306 
Musical Snuir-box, the, 231 

Nation, spoil of the, 4,83 
Navaland Military Library and Museum, 511 
Ncvvboroiigh, Haroii, memoir of, 101 
New Hoad to Ruin, noticed, 502 
New South Wales, accouiils from,523 
New )ear, the, 109 
New Zealand llax, 252 
Nicholas’s Histoiy of tlieBaftle of Agincourt 
noticed; 110 

Nights of the Round Table, noticed, 372 : 

Noiton, Mrs., poetry by, 31 • 

< 

Ode to the stone pillar near Cailton Terrace, 
357 

Onions, fecundity of, 121 

Paper ii.sed in lithographic printing, on re¬ 
moving acids from, 354 
Paper hangings, substitute for, 122 
Parliament, dissolution of, 1‘25 ; list of the 
new meinhcrs of, ib.; the, King’s speech, 
388 j pioceedings of, 403 ^ 


Parliament.wy pledge, a new kind of, 92 
Passion and llc.isoii, noticed, 238 
Passion, its liisy<ry and its termination, 155 
Pears's clicinii..\durab{f ink, 95 < 

Pecchio, Count, hi^r^ilions of England, 13 
Pendulums, c«mipen»u„'1ig, 254 
Pennyalinian niy>tciy. the, 90 
Pictme, the Veiled, 467 
Pio/.ziana, notice'' 505 
Platoiiist, the Mouerii, No. I., 24 
Pleasures, intended fir the poor, 3 '.3 "* 
Poetry—The Love of Fame, by Mrs. Norton ; 
0 Shadow, by the author of Coiji-Law 
Ithymes, 00 ; 0, clailing Room, 70 | the 
Death of (lie Old 5’i ar, 72; the Fiital Birth, 
74; to the Lady Sysaii Hamilton on her 
Marriage, 96; Sonnets to Rosalie, by 
the author of ‘The Village Pooiliouse,' 
152; The New 5'ear, 169; Ode t'l the 
Gold-headed I'ane, 228 ; Lines writteft at 
the close of a late Autumnal Evening at 
tlic Sea-siilo, 229; on a Melancholy Jour¬ 
ney ‘fbroiii;li Greece, 230 ; the Musical 
.Siuifl-hox, 231; Horace a-Za-moilc, 276 ; 
Lines to an Inconstant, 307 ; the For- 
.s.ikcn to her Father, 328 ; Pecchio and 
Pudding, 311; Ode to the Stone Pillar 
near Cailton 'J’eriace, 357; two epitaphs 
byWaller .Savage Laiidor,360 ; ihcl’i.ijer 
ol Maini.adukc, by Mary IKnvitt, 475; 
Lomlon dining a liie, 490; lliimilily' and 
Deli.inre, 195 ; I'ipigram, 496 
Poems, Narrative and Lyi ical, reviewed, 240 
Poland, pioceedings in, 131 
Po'-on, a IK vv Olio, .5 14 
Police, cxpeii'C ol, 119 
Poll' c Force, it/i(n Violence, 483 
Po.itir.il events, 125, 259, 388 
Pohticiiii, the. No. VIII., 1; No. IX., 7; 
No. X., 137, No. XI, 111; No. XIL, 
265; No.xm, 401 
Pontefract, llic new diampion for, 80 
J’oor, new' schools for the iii-lruetion of, 262 
Poor-I.iw^, thcii ojieialioii in England, 277^^ 
Yopiilation, incicase of, 120 
Poit o'London, 398 
Poiiiig.il. pioi ei'diiigs 111, 131, 524 
Potato, fecundity ol the, 121 
Poit-olliOt! in Pans, 2')2 
Piearhen l!ic, noticed, 10.5 
PiCss-rullcr, agrii ultiiial, 253 
Piince .T.iloux ol ^^oliere, 435 
Pi intiiig-iiiarliMip, new, 384 
Principles of Eiiglisli Grammar, noticed, 374 
■ of Geology, noticed, 3CG 

Private thealiicahs, 185 
Piodiiciiig Mafi’s Companion, noticed, 506 
Piofcssions, buhtcrraiiLMn, 83 
Pioinotioiis, App'Jiiilmcnls, &,c. 132 
Proviiirial oecuireiiec', 133, 262, 393, 525 
Piihlieations, new, liit of,U2,245, 376,500, 
507 

Quarterly Review, letter to the editor, 82 
Quin, M. .1., E'i|', his Tiade of Ranking in 
England, noticed, 505 
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Hail-roads and steam on the Continent, 120 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, Life of, noticed, 500 
Reading, light, pass'on fpr, VSS 
•Recollections of a (A,japero^ reviewed, 238 
Relic, interesting, 249j, 

Ribblesdale, Lord, ifi,/inoir of, 101 
Roads, new machine for cleansing, 384 
Rucks, on blasting them under water, 255 
Hollers, new, for lithographic stones, 255 
Romance, fragment of one, by Godwin, 32 
Ron7an>emains, 528 
Ross, Capt.,texpedition in search of, 381 
Rouen, composition of the silver bell at, 383 
Royal Astronomical Society, proceedings of, 
248 

Academy, prooiedings of, 115 

— . Society, proceedings of, 115 
——Institution, proceeibngs of, 510 

- — Irish Academy, 240 , 

Rural economy, 121, 252, 383, 515 
Russia and Turkey, co-operation of, 2G1 

St. Alban’s Abbey, rcstoratimi of, 

St. Oatharine’s Dock Company, 263 
Say, Jean Baptiste, some account of, 365 
•Scarpa, Professor, memoir of, 98 
Schinderhaniics, noticed, 375 
Sea-.side, lines written by the, 229 
Scioctions from the Choiic Poetry of the 
Greek Dramatic Writers, noticed, 213 
Sermons, by Rev. H. Stcbiiing, noticed, 244 
Servants, di.sserlatiun on, 200 
Shadow, n, 60 

Sharp and Easy, a dialogue, 80 
Shcrills, appointment of, 400 
Signal lanterns, 250 

Sinking Fund, statement respecting, 250 
Skeletons, liuroan, di.scovered, .398 
Sketches of Paris, No. f. A Minister's Sa¬ 
lon, 460 

Societies, proceedings of, 114, 248,379 
Society, Asiatic, 116, 380 

- ■ Wedico-Piotanical, 117 
r —— of Arts, 248, 380 

—*of Lilcratuie, 114, 370 * 

—Iloy.al, 115 

-Royal Astronomical, 248 

——f' Royal Gcogr8,ihical, 114^ 

- Zoologi' al, 116 

Sonnets to Rosalie, 152 * 

SouthSc.imanner'',tiansre.Tcd l«Cornliill,352 
Soiilhwaik, improvements in, 263 
Spain, state oI afTaii^in, 130 

-King of, decree revoked by, 261 

Spuir.heim, Dr., memoir of, 09 
Steaoi-engiuej new, 122 i 


Stevyart’s Compendium of Modern Ocogra 
phy, noticed, 506 

Strand Theatre, Miss Kelly’s performances 
t at, 247 

Sluait’s Three Years in North America, re¬ 
viewed, 410 

Sutton, Mr. Manners, proposed rc-appolnt- 
nient of, 141 , 

Taggart’s Memoir of Cant. HevwooJ noticed, 

110 

Toa-diinking, danger of, 351 

Teasel, a species of tliistle, 253 

Theatricals, private. By an Amateur, 185 

Three IIi>,toiies, noiicoil, -374 

Tithes, uii the abolition of, L39 

Tout est perdu, 354 

Tando, sl-itc of, 400 

Trails and .^'lories of the Irish Peasantry, 
noticed, 239 

Turner’s Latin Exercises, noticed, 105 

Union Hall, proceedings .it, 489 
Useful lilts, 122, 25-1, 381, 515 

Valpy’s Family Classical Library, not’u.ed, 
503 

Value, critical Dissertation on llie cau-os of, 
noticed, 501 

Vaiiflics, domC'tic.'llZ, 219, .381, ,512 

- foreign, 120, 252, 383, 51 1 

Ye-'sci,'?." 0 of otic, discovered, 52C 
Vniegir, river of, 1 20 

Visit to Germany and the Low CDuptiics, 
reviewed, 239 

Vote, conservative iccipc for making 000,227 

Waitliman, Alderman, .354 ; his dcatli, 365 
Water, lioring for, 526 
Water Colours, New Society of Painters iti, 
247 

Welibe’s Lyric Leaves, noticed, 107 
West Indies, .iccounts fiom, 128 
Why do people hate their soivaiits to ilicss 
6 ne ’’ 486 

Windham, Vicc-.Adm'iral, his dciiih, 364 
IVondrons Talc of Airoy, reviewed, 342 
Wood, preservation ot, 255, 384 
Woolwich, projected docks irt, 263 

Vest, mode of njaking, 252 
Young’s Cliri^tian’s Guide to Coiifiimalion, 
noticed, 371 

Zinc iiiilk-pails, 256 

Zoological Society, proceedings of, 116 
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